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PART  I. 


MEMOIRS  OF  CELEBRATED  PERSONS,  WHO  HAVE 
DIED  WITHIN  THE  YEARS  1829-1830. 


•  SIR  CHARLES  VINICOMBE  PENROSE, 

VICE-ADMIRAL  OF  THE  WHITE;  KNIOHT  COMMANDER  OF  THE 
MOST  HONOURABLE  MILITARY  ORDER-OF  THE  BATH  ;  KNIGHT 
GRAND  canSB  OF>TH£  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  IONIAN  ORDER 
OF  ST.  UICHAEL  AND  ST.  GEORGE;  AND  KNIGHT  GRAND 
CROSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  NEAPOLITAN  ORDER  OF  ST.  ftRDINAND 
AND  OF  MERIT. 

The  femily  of  Penrose  is  of  great  antiquity ;  and  has  been 
long  settled  in  Cornwall,  where  its  branches  are  very 
numerous.  In  the  12th  of  Henry  IV.,  John  Penrose  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  Liskeard;  and  in  the  18th 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Richard  Penrose,  of  Penrose,  served  the 
office  of  sheriff  of  the  county.  '  ■ 

Charles  Vinicombe  Penrose  was  the  second  son  of  Uie 
Rev.  John  Penrose,  who   continued,  for  thirty-fiY«  yean^ 

vol.  XV.  ■  ,--  I 
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the  worthy  vicar  of  St.  Gluvias,  in  Cornwall.  He  was  bom 
on  the  20th  of  June,  1759;  and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was 
placed  in  the  Naval  Academy,  at  Portsmouth,  where  be 
was  soon  noticed  for  his  application  and  prepossessing 
address. 

In  1775,  he  commenced  his  honourable  career  by  embark- 
ing on  board  the  Levant,  a  frigate  commanded  by  the 
Honourable  George  Murray,  uncle  to  the  late  Duke  of 
Athol.  With  this  upright  and  intelligent  officer,  our  youth 
contracted  a  friendship,  which,  for  a  period  of  twenty-two 
years,  continued  unshaken,  and  was  then  closed  only  by 
death.  This  invaluable  patron  not  only  furthered  his  pro- 
gress in  the  service,  but  treated  him  as  a  member  of  his 
family ;  and  there  is  still  at  the  castle  of  Blair,  in  Athol,  a 
tasteful  specimen  of  his  early  skill,  in  the  large  model  of  a 
line-otbatde  ship,  accurately  rigged  during  his  visits  thither. 

The  youth's  noviciate  was  passed  on  the  MediterraneaR^ 
Channel,  and  North  Sea  stations,  where  he  appears  to  have 
seen  much  boat-service.  In  August,  1779,  he  was  appointed 
third  lieutenant  of  the  Cleopatra,  under  the  command  of  his 
ft-iend;  and  was  a  spectator  of  the  sanguinary,  though  inde- 
cisive conflict,  between  Vice-Admiral  Parker  and  Zoutman, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1781.  It  was  in  this  ship,  also,  that 
his  spirit  of  observation  was  manifested  in  catching,  at  a 
glance,  the  advantage  of  adopting  the  numerary  signals, 
which  he  saw  on  board  a  Swedish  frigate,  instead  of  our 
tabular  system.  He  constructed  a  similar  codii,  and  Captain 
Murray  instandy  circulated  it  in  the  small  squadron  which  he 
commanded  :  some  of  the  officers,  two  of  whom  are  now  old 
and  distinguished  admirals,  fancied  it  incomprehensible  from 
iu  numerous  combinations ;  yet  it  was  actually  the  same  which 
has  since  become  so  universally  practised  for  its  simplicity. 

The  general  peace  which  followed,  allowed  the  Lieutenant 
to  return  home,  where  he  assiduously  applied  himself  to  the 
improvement  of  his  mind;  a  thirst  which  he  also  communi- 
cated to  a  brother  officer,  whom  he  found  employing  liis 
half-pay  hours  in   knitting  silken  purses  I     In  1787  he  was 
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united  to  Elizabeth,  the  amiable  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
J.  Trevennen,  who  has  survived  him.  Three  daughters, 
Elizabeth,  Charlotte,  and  Jane,  were  the  fruits  of  this  union ; 
and  perhaps  the  perfection  of  our  officer's  character  was  in 
nothing  more  evident  than  in  the  admirable  example  he 
exhibited  as  a  husband  and  a  father. 

On  the  call  to  arms,  occasioned  by  the  "  Spanish  Arma- 
ment," Mr.  Penrose  joined  Captain  Murray  in  the  Defence ; 
and  was  afterwards  with  him  in  the  Duke,  of  98  guns,  when 
she  had  her  main-mast  shivered  by  lightning,  while  employed 
in  engaging  and  destroying  some  French  batteries  at  Mar- 
Unique.  After  removing  with  his  patron,  successively  into 
the  Glory  of  98,  and  Resolution,  74,  he  was  presented  with  a 
Commander's  commission  in  1794!,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Rodney's  victory ;  his  patron  being,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
moted to  a  flag. 

The  Captain's  first  command  was  the  Lynx  slot^  of  war, 
with  which  he  assiste<1  at  the  capture  of  I'Esp^rauce,  a 
French  corvette,  on  the  Halifax  station.  Being  posted  in 
October  of  the  saaw  year,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the  command  of  his  old  and  favourite  frigate  the  Cleopatra, 
and  in  her  was  despatched  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
eli^bility  of  the  Bermudas  as  a  naval  resort.  This  mission 
.  was  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  and  survey  of  a  valu^le 
anchorage  by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Hurd",  who  piloted  the 
frigate  amongst  the  rocks  with  such  skill  and  precision,  as  to 
command  the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  In  com- 
memoration of  this  first  visit  of  a  man<of-war,  the  port  was 
called  after  Admiral  Murray. 

Continuing  his  course  towards  Cape  Hatteras,  a  singular 
ond  inexplicable  accident  befell  the  Cleopatra,  in  crossing  the 
Gulf  stream.  The  night  was  densely  dark,  and  the  ship 
under  reduced  sail,  when  all  at  once,  in  a  heavy  squall,  with 
vivid  lightning  and  a  tremendous  explosion,  the  wind  shifled. 
and  brought  her  head  to  a  high  and  agitated  sea.  At  the 
same  instant,  she  plunged  the  tckole  of  herjbrevtutle  so  deeply 
*  The  lata  Hydrognphcr  to  the  Admiralty. 
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>nder  water,  that  the  watch  despaired  of  seeing  her  rise 
again :  when  she  did  recover,  it  was  only  by  a  violent  counter- 
action, which  equally  immersed  the  ader-part  of  the  ship. 
The  action  of  the  vessel  is  described  to  have  been  similar  to 
her  being  lifted  and  cast  head  foremost  into  the  deep ;  and  the 
first  notice  Captain  Penrose  had  of  it  was,  being  thrown  out  of 
his  cot,  and  dashed  violently  against  the  quarter-deck  beams  ! 
A  view  of  this  occurrence  appeared  in  the  thirty-first  volume 
of  the  Naval  Chronide,  and  on  being  asked  whether  it 
was  not  exB^erated  in  the  drawing,  Sir  Charles  replied, 
**  It  was  a  terrific  pitch :  I  really  think  this  must  be  a  tolerable 
representation." 

Our  officer  had  once  more  the  satisfaction,  during  Captain 
Pender's  absence,  of  ac^ng  with  Vice-Admiral  Murray,  the 
only  commander  under  whom  be  had  personally  served. 
When  he  returned  to  the  Cleopatra,  in  the  latter  end  of 
1796,  it  was  his  melancholy  lot  to  take  home  the  wreck  of  his 
distinguished  friend,  who  had  been  struck  by  paralysis,  and 
never  recovered.  On  this  passage  he  captured  the  Hiron- 
delle,  a  mischievous  French  privateer,  of  13  guns  and  seventy- 
Iwo  men. 

In  the  sprii^  of  1799,  Captain  Penrose  was  appointed  to 
that  beautiful  ship  the  Sans  Pareil,  of  80  guns,  which,  for  a 
short  time,  bore  ^e  flag  of  Lord  Hugh  Seymour ;  and  was. 
then  sent  off  Rochefort,  to  Join  Sir  Charles  Pole's  squadron 
in  the  attempt  to  destroy  five  line-K}f-bRttIe  ships,  which  had 
anchored  under  the  protection  of  Isle  d'Aix.  Afler  the 
nnsuccessfiil  issue  of  this  event,  he  was  despatched  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  rehoist  Lord  Hugh's  flag ;  and  in  escorting  a 
large  convoy,  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  Sans  Pareil  were  so 
superior,  that  she  had  scarcely  to  carry  any  canvass  during 
the  whole  passage.  Here  he  remained  until  the  death  of 
his  Lordship,  in  September,  1801  r  on  this  event  he  wrote  s 
concise  and  affectionate  notice  of  the  excellent  Admiral, 
which  was  published  in  the  Naval  Chronicle. 

Having  suffered  severely  from  a  cot^  de  soleil.  Captain 
Penrose  returned  to  England  in  the  Camatic,  74,  and  enjoyed 
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domestic  repose  until  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  in 
1803.  Feeling  himself  still  unequal  to  more  acUve  service^ 
he  accepted  the  command  of  the  Padstow  district  of  sea- 
fencibles.  Wliile  in  this  situation,  he  bad  the  satisfactitm  of 
rescuing  Mr,  Robert  Purkis,  master's  mate  of  the  Alcmene,- 
and  the  crew  of  a  prize  under  his  charge,  from  a  watery  grave. 
Our  officer's  exertions  were  next  called  forth,  in  the 
summer  of  1810,  as  commodore  of  tbe  flotilla  at  Gibraltar, 
where  his  seasonable  union  of  kindoess  and  discipline  allevi- 
ated the  hardships  of  a  harassing  service ;  and  a  huidsonw 
present  of  plate  from  the  British  merchants,  testified  the 
regard  he  was  held  in  by  the  civil  community.  He  was 
doomed,  however,  to  private  mortification;  his  spirits  were- 
wounded  by  the  dissolute  conduct,  and  consequent  death,  of  a 
near  connection,  with  whom  he  bad  taken  considerable 
trouble,  and  for  whom  he  had  just  procured  a  lieutenant's 


In  August,  1812,  the  Commodore  was  appointed  to  a 
colonelcy  in  the  Royal  Marines ;  and  shortly  ailerwards  wag 
nominated  a  Commissioner  of  naval  revision.  But,  having 
obtained  ^e  rank  of  Rear- Admiral  in  January,  1814,  he  waa 
selected  to  command  the  squadron  destined  to  accelerate  the' 
advance  of  the  victorious  Wellington  along  the  shores  of 
Biscay,  the  "  sacred  territory  of  France."  Marshal  Soult's 
line  <^  defence  before  Bayonne  being  already  broken  up,  it 
became  desirable  to  construct  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Adour.  But  tlie  great  obstacle  was  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river ;  both  zeal  and  skill  were  required  to  encounter  it, 
and  these  'being  most  intrepidly  exerted,  the  daring  attempt 
was  successful,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  lives  necessarily 
sustained.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  bar  is  about  a 
mile  broad,  with  only  two  feet  ou  it  at  low  water,  and  fiAe«i 
at  flood ;  it  is  moreover  subject  to  such  frequent  and  sudden 
changes,  both  from  winds  and  from  freshes,  that  no  leading 
marks  are  available.  The  currents  in  the  last  three  miles  of 
its  course  are  rendered  almost  irresistibly  by  a  stout  waU« 
cooflning  tbe  river  on  either  bank. 
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A  flotilla  of  seventy  s^l  was  prepared  at  Porto  de  Socca^ 
sixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Adour,  by  the  ind©- 
fttigable  exertions  of  the  Admiral,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  O'Reilly.  This  officer,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  B  pilot  and  some  flats,  vainly  endeavoured  to  recon- 
noitre the  bar.  But  Lieutenant  Debenham,  having  thought 
he  perceived  a  passage  from  the  Porcupine's  mast-head, 
dashed  on  in  a  six-oared  gig,  under  a  lug  foresail  and  mizen. 
The  roaring  of  the  tremendous  breakers  was  truly  awful,  but 
by  dexterous  steerage  and  arduous  pulling,  when  the  waves 
were  setting  up  the  beach,  they  safely  ran  her  high  and 
dry.  Captiun  O'Reilly  instantly  followed,  but  his  boat  ujh 
setting,  five  of  his  men  perished.  Lieutenant  Debenham 
immediately  constructed  a  large  rail ;  which,  together  with  his 
gig,  proved  extremely  serviceable  in  carrying  our  troops 
across.  Meanwhile  the  Admiral,  hoisting  his  flag  in  the 
Gleaner  Ketch,  directed  the  advance  of  the  flotilla  from  Porto 
de  Socca  up  to  the  breakers,  where,  by  hb  personal  example, 
be  encouraged  all  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost :  whilst, 
to  facilitate  the  arduous  service,  he  sent  a  Spanish  pilot  on 
shore,  to  make  signals  from  within  the  breakers,  since,  from 
without,  no  passage  could  possibly  be  descried.  It  was 
nearly  high  water  and  the  wind  fair ;  both  officers  and 
aoldiers  gathered  on  the  heights  around,  anxious  for  the  fate 
of  their  coadjutors,  and  the  passage  of  each  vessel  was  eagerly 
watched,  from  the  moment  it  was  immersed  amongst  the 
foaming  breakers,  until  it  had  feirly  threaded  the  tremendous 
ordeal.  Some  few  unfortunately  broached  to,  and  instantly 
sunk ;  but,  cm  the  whole,  the  attempt  fully  succeeded,  and 
our  Admiral  successively  received  the  warmest  thanks  from 
Sir  John  Hope,  the  Marquis  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Keith ; 
the  first  of  whom  even  said,  that  when  he  "  saw  the  flotilla 
approach  the  wall  of  heavy  sivrf,"  he- regi-etted  having  re- 
quested its  aid. 

Twenty-five  chasse-mar^es  were  now  securely  moored,  and 
firmly  connected  together  by  six  lines  of  large  cables,  on 
which  a  platform  was  transversely  lashed  :  and  the  undertak- 
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Hig  was  pushed  with  such  celerity,  that,  by  the  ne 
our  army' obtained  an  easy  passage.  On  the  27 
was  closely  invested,  and  Soult  being  completel 
the  main  body  near  Orthes,  left  the  opulent  city  o 
unprotected;  upon  which  Sir  W.  BeresFord  ad 
took  possession  of  it. .  The  Marquis  now  expre 
that  the  Admiral  should  relieve  the  advance  of  t 
taking  the  naval  force  into  the  Gironde ;  uid  des 
unfavourable  weather,  the  movement  was  acco 
the  27th  of  March.  On  this  occasion,  our  obs< 
himself  piloted  his  squadron,  consisting  of  the 
bearing  his  flag,  two  frigates,  and  six  smaller  ve 
river.  No  line-of-batde  ship,  with  her  guns  i 
attempted  this  difficult  navigation  before ;  but  n 
Neptune  in  his  hand,  he  boldly  ventured.  Havi 
the  strictest  attention  to  hydrogrophic  details,  h 
the  general  merits  of  that  book,  and  was  now  d 
trust  in  it.  On  approaching  the  Coubre  point,  1 
little  anxious  to  know  his  exact  position  previous 
up  the  river,  when  a  shot,  flying  over  the  st 
battery,  gave  the  welcome  announcement  of  his 
the  Matwaise  shoal.  The  air  with  which  he  tool 
and  returned  his  acknowledgment  for  the  favoi 
that  cheerfulness  on  his  decks  which  is  invarial 
of  much  energy  on  service. 

In  the  mean  time  a  French  squadron,  consi 
Rcgulus,  li)  a  corvette,  two  brigs,  and  several  i 
weighed  and  retreated  heftH-e  the  Admiral,  on  w 
teries  played  in  succession :  and  we  have  been  t 
chase,  which  continued  as  .far  as  the  Talmtmt  she 
ties  under  every  stitch  of  canvas,  was  one  of  the 
tiful  of  naval  spectades.  The  French,  however, 
a  narrow  channel  formed  by  the  shoal,  and  pt 
strong  fort,  where  they  rode  in  momentary  secur 
occasion,  the  enemy  affected  to  question  the  fac 
months  daring  to  dash  up  with  all  her  guns  on  I 
B  4 
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you  doubted  thot,"  said  an  English  o£5cer,  "  why  did  the 
Regulus,  fully  manned  and  armed,  ran  away  frmah'er?" 

On  the  29th,  a  (xmimunication  was  opened  with  our  troops ; 
and  finding  that  they  had  caused  the  garrison  ofCastitlpii  to^ 
retire,  the  Admiral  removed  into  the  Porcupine,  proceeded 
farther  up  th^  river,  and  was  aciliv4y  employed  in  receiTing 
deputations,  and  destroying  batteries.  Anxious  to  retake 
Bourdeaux,  Count  de  Caen  (of  Mauritius  membry)  bad  c<A- 
leeted  a  formidable  flotilla  in  the  river  Dordogne,  near  where 
it  blls  into  the  Gironde.  This  force  being  discovered,  was 
instantly  pursped ;  part  of  it  was  driven  on  shore,  near  the 
citadel  of  Blaye,  and  totally  destroyed ;  while  a  brig,  a 
schooner,  six  gun-boats,  three  chasse-mar^es,  and  a  superb 
imperial  state-barge,  were  triumphantly  brought  off. 

Secret  preparations  were  now  made  by  Admiral  Penrose 
for  crossing  the  Talmont  shoal  to  attack  the  French  squadron, 
.  when  at  midnight,  on  the  6th  of  April,  the  R^pilus,  the  cor- 
vette, and  the  brigs,  suddenly  burst  into  flames;  thus  testiiy- 
ing  the  despair  of  the  enemy.  On  this,  the  Admiral  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  forts  at  the  mouth,  and  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  river ;  and  then  hoisting  his  flag  on  board 
the  Podargus,  anchored  off  le  Ckapean  Rouge,  the  principal 
street  of  the  city  of  Bourdeaux.  There  he  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  a  visit  from  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  with  the 
British  colours  proudly  waving,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea. 

On  the  successful  termination  of  this  important  enterprise, 
the  Admiral  returned  to  Passages,  to  superintend  the  em- 
barkation of  the  army,  stores,  and  ammunition  destined  for 
America;  after  which  he  came  to  ^gland  in  the  Porcupine, 
and  struck  Ids  flag  on  the  12th  of  September,  1814.  It  was, 
however,  r^hobted  before  the  conclusion  of  that  month,  on 
board  the  Queen,  74,  Captain  J.  Coode,  on  his  being  ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Mediterranean  station. 
Hfl  had  arrived  in  Sicily,  and  was  lying  in  the  harbour  pf 
Messina,  when  the  tidings  of  Napoleon's  escape  created  an 
extraordinary  bustle,  and  threatened  the  renewal  of  war. 
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After  the  overthrow  of  Murat,  bis  Majesty  Ferdinand  IV. 
embarked  on  board  the  Queen,  for  conveyance  to  his  conti- 
nental dominions ;  and  the  delicate  attentions  of  the  Admiral 
'\tere  acknowledged  by  his  being  made  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
«f  the  Order  of  St.  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit,  together  with  the 
gift  of  a  gold  snuff-box  bearing  the  royal  portrait,  decorated 
with  brilliants.  On  the  3d  of  January,  1816,  he  b«Caroe  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath ;  an  event  perhaps  of  more 
pleasure  to  his  friends  than  even  to  himself. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  that  popular  meaaare,  the 
curbing  of  the  Barbary  States,  being  resolved  upon,  Lord 
Exmouth  convened  the  fleet  to  carry  it  into  efTect;  and  Sir 
Charles,  witli  the  prompt  alacrity  of  the  old  school,  took  his 
cot  and  trunk,  "hoisted  his  fiag  on  board  the  Bombay,  7i,  and 
accompanied  his  friend.  A  satisfactory,  but  not  complete 
negotiation  having  been  effected  at  Algiers,  the  squadron 
proceeded  to  the  regencies  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  when  the 
full  and  easy  terms  obtained  made  his  Lordship  resolve  to 
get  additional  concesMons  from  the  Algerines.  On  seeing  the 
hostile  aspect  of  the  Returning  squadron,  the  JDey  despatched 
orders  to  all  the  out-posts  and  ports,  to  secure  die  Christians, 
and  l^ir  vessels,  —  in  other  words,  to  lay  on  an  embargo. 
At&irs,-  however,  terminated  amic^y ;  anH  the  Sey  cotf 
sented  to  the  conditions  imposed,  with  the  single  stipulation 
that  the  consent  of  his  Sultan  was  to  ratify  the  proceedings. 
Sir  Charles  was  at  Malta  when  Lord  Exmouth  re-entered 
'  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  barba- 
rians, should  they  retiise  to  make  reparation  fiv  their  renewed 
aggressions  at  Bona.  Hearing  of  His  Lordship's  arrival^  and 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  he  immediately  sailed  from  Valette 
in  the  I»ter  frigate,  Captain  Thomas  Forrest,  but  "  arrived 
too  late  to  take  his  share  in  the  attack  upon  Algiers ; "  whicl 
Lord  Exmouth  particularly  lamented,  as  *'  his  services  wouk 
hove  been  desirable  in  every  respect."  Although  Sir  Charte 
Peprose  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  principal  object 
of  the  vpedition  had  been  accomplished  without  his  particf 
pation,  still  his  services,  ns  Lord  Exmouth's  representative* 
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during  the  last  three  days'  negotiations  with  the  Dey,  were 
found  particularly  useful;  and  "  the  prudence,  firmness,  and 
ability  with  which  he  conducted  himself"  on  that  delicate  o<v 
casion  were  highly  praised  by  His  Lordship. 

In  September,  1816,  Sir  Charles  Penrose  once  more  as* 
sumed  the  chief  command  on  the  Mediterranean  station  ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  was  presented  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  with 
two  superb  marble  vases,  in  consideration  of  the  expeditious 
and  humane  manner  in  which  the  emancipated  subjects  of  His 
Holiness  were  forwarded  to  the  Roman  States :  an  appropriate 
despatch  accompanied  this  present. 

Sir  Charles  Penrose  afterwards  accompanied  bis  friend  Sir 
Thomas  Maidand,  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  to  Prevesa,  in  Albania,  where  they  were  for  several 
days  entertained  by  the  celebrated  Ali  Pacha,  during  which 
time  business  of  much  importance  was  transacted.  In  August, 
1817,  being  then  off  Leghorn,  with  his  flag  on  board  the 
Albion,  74,  Sir  Charles  was  honoured  with  a  visikby  a  party 
of  distinguished  individuals,  amongst  whom  were  Leopoldina 
Carolina,  the  present  Empress  of  Brazil,  who  had  recently 
been  married  by  proxy ;  Maria  Zxtulso,  widow  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte;  several  others  of  the  Austrian  Arch-Duchq^es ; 
Leopold  II.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  Leopold  Count  of 
Syracuse;  Prince  Met  tern  Ich  ;  General  Count  de  Neipperg  i 
and  the  Portuguese  Admiral  Souza. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1818,  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George  was  instituted  for  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  for  the 
ancient  sovereignty  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies.  By  the 
rules  of  that  Order,  the  naval  commander-in-chief  in  the  Me- 
diterranean is  to  be  the  first  and  principal  Knight  Grand  Cross 
thereof,  but  only  for  the  time  that  he  holds  his  professional 
appointment.  Sir  Charles  Penrose,  however,  was  specially 
authorised  to  bear  the  title  and  wear  the  insignia  for  life,  in 
consequence  of  hb  long  services  on  that  station,  and  bis  having 
been  there  at  the  institution  of  the  Order.  We  believe  that 
the  late  Lord  Guildford  and  himself  were  the  only  parsons  to 
whom  that  privilege  was  allowed. 
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'  Shortly  afterwards,  Sir  Charles's  second  dauj^hter,  Char- 
lotEe,  was  married  to  Captain  Mainwaring,  of  the  10th  Footj 
both  of  whom  died  without  leaving  issue :  and  subsequently 
his  eldest  daughter  was  united  to  Captain  John  Coode,  C.  B., 
who  was  then  commanding  the  flag-ship. 

The  term  of  our  officer's  command  expired  in  1819,  to  the 
regret  of  the  whole  station.  The  feeling  of  the  Captains  of 
the  squadron  was  expressed  by  presenting  him  with  a  splendid 
silver  salver ;  and  that  of  the  merchants  of  Malta  in  a  hand- 
some present  of  plate.  Indeed,  the  urbanity  of  his  general 
carriage,  and  the  judicious  kindness  with  which  he  could 
temper  the  forms  of  discipline,  had  endeared  him  to  all  classes ; 
while  his  lively  wit  and  acquirements  rendered  his  society 
particularly  desirable.  He  was  sometimes  caustic  in  admin- 
istering corrective  sarcasm,  when  it  was  merited.  For  instance^ 
on  the  occasion  of  the  head  of  Memnon  being  embarked  in  the 
ship  which  carried  the  architectural  relics  of  Leptis  Magna  to 
England,  a  pragmatical  officer  of  the  staff  switched  the  Egyp- 
tian with  his  whip,  and  drawled  forth,  "  Memnon,  eh  !  pray 
who  was  he?" — "You  cannot  have  forgotten  the  famous 
Turkish  Aga,"  said  the  Admiral,  with  his  peculiar  look : 
"  you  must  have  heard  of  Aga-Memnon  !" 

Sir  Charles  retired  to  his  seat  of  Ethy,  near  Lostwithiel, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death.     He  there  experienced  the 
full  value  of  the  attention  he  had,  at  various  times,  bestowed 
on  Natural  History,  Numismatics,  and  Antiquities,  in  each  of 
which  branches  he  had  formed  interesting  and  rare  collections. 
Nor  was  he  less  alive  to  other  pursuits ;  for  he  was  one  of  the 
most  scientific  navigators  of  his  day,  and,  moreov 
a  decided  literary  taste.     In   ISS^  (at  which  p< 
a  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White,  having  been  adv: 
rank  on  the  19th  of  July,  1821,)  he  published  " 
on  Corporal  Punishment,    Impressment,  and  o 
relative  to  the  present  State  of  His  Majesty's  1 
From  that  short,  but  ably-written  little  work,  wi 
following  passages,  as  illustrative  at  once  of  the  ga 
style,  disposition,  and  judgment :  — 
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"  One  argument  has  been,  that  certain  foreign  services  bme 
gone  on  without  corporal  punishment.  The  fact  so  stated 
may  be  at  once  denied ;  for  where  the  regular  ordering  of  a 
certain  number  of  lashes  has  not  been  in  force,  other  still  more 
severe  punishments  have  been  inflicted ;  and  dark  and  solitary 
confinement,  on  bad  bread-and-waler  diet,  are  pretty  severe 
corpora)  punishments. 

"  With  respect  to  foreign  naval  services,  I  am  pretty  sure, 
from  the  evidence  of  seamen  themselves,  that  in  none  is  the 
discipline  so  mild  and  just  as  in  our  own.  Those  of  our 
seamen  who  have  been  in  the  American  navy,  can  give  ample 
information  as  to  that  national  practice ;  and  when  our  sea- 
men. In  discontent,  went  into  foreign  services,  I  once  received 
a  petition  from  several  on  board  a  Neiherland  ship  of  war, 
the  discipline  of  which  they  described  as  most  severe.  I 
replied  that  their  voluntary  entry  prevented  my  interference ; 
and  that  I  trusted  their  example  would  open  the  eyes  of  their 
brother  sailors  to  their  true  duties  and  interests.  So  little 
fear  had  I  that  the  corporal  punishment,  and  the  other  treat- 
ment of  seamen  in  our  navy,  would  appear  harsh  and  severe, 
in  comparison  with  others,  that  1  was  pleased  to  hear  that 
some  of  our  then  mistaken  men  took  this  method  of  being 
convinced.  And  I  would  here  ask  those  gentlemen  who  hold 
up  other  services  as  an  example  to  ours,  whether  they  wilt 
agree  to  be  judged  by  effects ;  and  will  they  venture  to  sute 
that  an  equal  d^ree  of  moral  comfort  is  enjoyed  in  those 
exemplars  ?  I  believe  I  need  not  appeal  to  the  nautical  or 
military  superiority.     •     •     »     • 

"  I  can  truly  aver  that,  while  I  was  a  captain,  I  attended 
ivith  most  earnest  endeavours  to  be  just  without  harshness, 
and  lenient  without  weakness,  in  awarding  and  inflicting 
punishment,  or  pardoning  offenders.  The  result  of  my  best 
judgment  was,  that  there  are  few  cases  for  which  corporal 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  for  a  first  fault ;  for  there  are 
men  who  wilt  strive  long  to  avoid  the  shame  as  well  as  pain 
of  a  public  exposition  and  flo^;ing,  who,  when  that  shame 
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and  pain  has  once  been  surmounted,  care  much  less  fer  a 
Tepetttton.     •     •     •     • 

"  It  requires  considerable  judgment  to  find  whether  the 
best  effect  will  be  produced  on  the  individual  by  remitting 
punishment  conditionally,  or  by  a  free  pardon ,-  and  here  that 
most  requisite  of  all  knowledge  for  a  commander  of  men,  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  is  of  the  greatest  avail.  On  some 
characters,  a  free  pardon  will  operate  as  a  security  from  future 
crime ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  had  found  them  more  common. 
When  a  man  was  brought  forward  for  punishment  for  a  first 
fault,  or  when  a  culprit  appeared  to  plead  with  proper  feeling, 
and  I  considered  him  as  not  one  on  whom  a  fi-ee  pardon 
could  usefully  be  bestowed,  I  then  made  it  a  clearly  undei^ 
stood  case,  that  if  the  delinquent  were  brought  before  me 
again  for  a  crime  for  which  he  was  to  be  punished,  he  should 
first  receive  that  which  had  been  remitted,  as  his  subse- 
quent conduct  had  shown  that  he  did  not  merit  forgiveness. 
I  can  safely  say,  that  I  have  known  the  happiest  eSEscta  arise 
from  this  mutual  understanding ;  and  crime,  and  of  course 
punishment,  prevented.     •     •     •     • 

"  I  have  known  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  very 
respectable  officers,  but  which  I  have  always  deemed  errone- 
ous»  that  no  reasoning  communications  should  ever  be  made 
to  seamen.  My  practice  as  a  captain  was  different.  When 
coming  into  port,  under  circumstances  which  would  not  admit 
of  leave  of  absence,  I  always  made  it  a  rule  to  mform  the 
ship's  company,  ^fore  anchoring,  that  such  must  unavoidably 
be  the  case,  as  the  necessities  of  the  service  would  not  allow 
me  to  grant  it.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  I  saw  that  leave 
could  be  granted  (and  I  always  granted  it  if  possible),  I  never 
waited  for  that  leave  to  be  asked.  I  called  the  ship's  com- 
pany together,  and  told  them  I  should  direct  tlie  first  lieute- 
nant to  give  leave  to  a  third  or  fourth  watch,  or  a  certain 
number  at  a  time,  while  they  continued  to  merit  the 
indulgence. 

"  For  instance,  I  returned  to  England  in  the  Cleopatra 
from  the  American  station,  with  about  three  years*  pay  due. 
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The  day  before  the  ship  went  from  Spithead  into  the  harbour, 
I  informed  the  ship's  company  that  the  necessary  repairs 
would  keep  us  long  in  port,  and  that  they  would  have  leave 
to  go  on  shore  in  divisions,  as  long  as  they  continued  to  con- 
duct themselves  well,  or  till  the  ship  came  out  of  dock.  We 
were  thirteen  weeks  in  harbour ;  I  had  not  one  complaint : 
after  about  three  weeks  there  was  seldom  a  man  wished  to  go 
on  shore.  I  left  the  port  at  last  with  only  two  men  absent 
without  leave;  and  I  should  add,  that  during  the  time  the 
ship  was  in  dock,  many  were  employed  in  the  disagreeable 
service  of  fitting  out  other  ships.  From  a  74  and  a  frigate 
near  me,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  long  detention  in 
harbour,  no  leave  was  granted;  boats  rowed  guard  every 
night  to  prevent  desertion,  and  yet  the  loss  by  desertion  was 
very  great. 

"  More  than  one  circumstance  occurred  in  a  short  time  to 
show  that  my  indulgence  had  not  beea  thrown  away.  My 
ship  was  the  first  at  Portsmouth,  and  I  believe  any  where, 
when  the  payment  took  place  in  the  one  and  two-pound  bank- 
notes, then  first  issued ;  and  I  learned  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible, pains  were  taking,  by  some  who  sought  political  mis- 
chief, and  others  who  sought  emolument,  to  persuade  the 
people  that  this  paper-money  \«as  of  little  worth,  and  offered, 
by  way  of  favour,  to  give  the  men  a  low  value  for  their  notes. 
I  explained  ^e  case,  and  directed  that  if  any  one  offered  or 
accepted  less  than  a  full  value,  the  offender  should  instantly 
be  brought  to  me,  that  he  might  be  treated  as  an  enemy  to  his 
king  and  country.  The  pay  was  cordially  received,  which 
was  at  the  moment  of  no  small  consequence,  as  there  were 
many  then  ready  to  follow  any  bad  example  that  might  be  set. 
To  afford  my  ship's  company  another  opportunity  of  showing 
good  conduct,  the  payment  was  scarcely  over,  and  the  ship 
was  still  crowded  with  women,  children,  and  slop-sellers, 
when  a  telegraphic  signal  announced  an  enemy's  frigate  off 
Portland ;  and  never  were  supernumeraries  more  quickly  dis- 
posed of,  or  a  ship  more  quickly  unmoored  and  under  sail. 
We  were  baulked  of  our  expected  prize,  and  returned  to 
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Spithead  just  before  the  mutiny.  Here,  by  a  little  good 
management  and  minute  attention,  I  kept  my  men  from 
cheering  with  the  others ;  and  although  I  had  daily  commu- 
nication in  my  barge  with  the  Royal  George,  three  (lays  after 
the  yard-ropes  had  been  reeved,  I  punished  two  men,  who 
had  left  their  duty  in  the  dock-yard.  When  I  received  orders 
for  Bea,  not  a  moment's  lapse  of  good  order  occurred ;  but 
having  information  that  letters  had  been  received,  threatening 
a  visit  from  the  delegates,  and  punishment  if  my  people  did 
not  join  in  cheering,  &c.  I  called  the  ship's  company  together, 
inforn^ed  them  that  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  sea ;  but  that 
under  the  circumstances  I  was  aware  of^  I  should  not  do  so 
till  the  night-tide,  when  I  expected  they  would  show  their 
■ense  of  the  confidence  I  had  in  their  good  conduct  by  weigh- 
ing with  the  utmost  silence  and  despatch.  The  reply  was  by 
three  hearty  cheers  (which  I  would  then  have  gladly  dis- 
pensed with),  and  careful  obedience  to  my  orders  during  the 
night ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  good  conduct 
of  my  ship's  company  aided  the  able  management  of*  the 
commander  of  the  part  of  the  western  squadron  I  immediately 
joined,  in  the  preservation  of  good  order  at  that  critical 
period.  I  had  the  honour  of  letters  of  approbatuin  from  the 
Admiralty,  both  on  account  of  our  long  stay  in  harbour  with- 
out desertion,  and  preventing  my  ship's  company  from  taking 
part  in  the  mutiny ;  and  after  the  ship's  company  had  also 
received  their  Lordships'  thanks,  they  sent  me  a  letter  full  of 
expressions  mf  gratitude  for  my  having,  as  they  termed  it, 
'  steered  them  clear  of  the  troubles  so  many  of  their  brethren 
had  been  involved  in.' " 

Sir  Charles  was  also  an  admirable  correspondent.  To 
show  the  lively  vigour  of  his  mind,  even  in  retirement,  we 
subjoin  part  of  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend 
only  about  five  months  before  the  world  closed  on  hb 
career :  —  ■ 

"  As  the  longest  day  of  the  year  has  just  gone  by,  so  have 
I  about  the  same  time  passed  over  that  usual  limit  of  three 
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score  and  ten,  wiien  tfae  days  may  be  said  to  shorten  rapidly. 
I  have,  however,  great  cause  for  thankrulness,  that  I  do  not 
feel  the  weight  of  years,  though  I  cannot  omit  their  tale.  You 
remark  that  your  children,  like  the  minute  hand  of  a  watch, 
r^nind  you  of  die  comminution  of  time  j  with  me,  I  may  add, 
the  second-hand  is  moving,  in  my  grandchildren.  So  silently* 
indeed,  do  days  glide  over  us,  that  we  were  lately  takeR  by 

'  surprise  to  find  you  had  a  son  old  enough  for  WesMrinster- 
school ;  but  we  are  already  thinking  of  sending  fbrtb  the 
eldest  of  the  four  Coodes,  though  I  believe  not  out  of  the 
country.     •     •     •     •  ; 

"  You  are  of  course  aware  that  my  nephew-in-law.  Dr. 
Arnold,  is  making  great  progress  with  Thucydides ;  and  I 
hope  the  pressure  of  Rugby  may  notnnterrupt  Uie  publication) 
I  know  not  whether  biremes,  trireme^,  &c.  ever  engaged  your 
attention ;  bat  Arnold  has  entered  deefily  into  the  matter,  and 
I  think  made  it  clear,  that  the  ancient  ships  had  no  longer 

^  oars  than  one  man  could  carry  on  his  shoulders;  and  that  the 
terms  which  have  been  applied  to  several  banks  of  oars,  did 
not  originally  mean  tier  above  tier ;  a  Liliputian  crew  could 
not  have  used  sQch  Brobdignagian  machines.  A  little  work, 
by  Howell,  is  curious  on  this  sut^ect  Some  cases  are,  how- 
ever^  difBcult  to  decitle  upon.  The  Portsmouth  paper  states, 
that  whilst  many  are  contending  for  tfae  honour  of  having 
invented  paddle-wheels,  there  exists  a  model  or  plan  of  a 
Roman  galley  thus  fitted,  and  worked  by  oxen,  in  a  large 
walking  wheel  I     If,  among  your  coins  and  mdAils,  you  can 

.  find  a  galley  with  more  than  one  tier  of  oars  complete,  I  shall 
Jl^  glad  to  be  informed ;  though  I  suppose  the  Doctor  has 
addressed  you  on  that  head.  In  my  small  collection  I  can 
6nd  none  such;  what  I  have,  show  like  a  tier  of  short  oan  ' 
along  the  yiaist  or  "waste:  and  in  some,  as  the  Felicitas  of 
Hadrian,  one  or  two  sweeps  on  the  forecastle  and  poop.  I 
was  obliged  to  neglect  my  coins  even  bafore  I  had  tolerably 
arranged  them,  as  I  thought  they  injured  my  eye^,  but  these 
are  now  grown  young  again  —  second  childhood  you  will 
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say  —  and  I  have  thoughts  of  awakening  the  dormant  pas- 
sion.    •     •     •     • 

"  Your  correspondence  is  a  great  treat  to  me,  and  raises 
my  thou(;;hts  above  mere  mundane  cogitations.     It  never  was 
my  good  fortune  to  examine  the  wonders  of  the  starry  sky 
with  a  powerful  instrument;  but  many  a  night  liave  I  gazed 
for  successive  hours,  with  my  oM  Dollond's  achromatic,'on  the 
distant  Nebula:  of  Orion,  now  rendered  so  superiorly  import- 
ant by  what  you  relate  of  a  new  intruder  into  the  trapezium. 
I  have  done  tliis  long  before  the  enlarged  ideas  respecting  simi- 
lar appearances  had  been  suggested ;  and  I  kept  on  gazing,  in 
hopes  that  I  should  discover  more  and  moi'e;  for  it  always 
seemed  as  if,  by  a  clearer  liglit,  I  could  look  through  the  blue 
expanse  into  more  tlistant  space,  —  into  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens, —  if  we  may  apply  this  expression  to  astronomical  per- 
ceptions.    It  is  long  since  my  old  Dollond  was  pointed  at  the 
sky,  but  the  first  clear  night  its  direction  will  be  guided  by 
your   interesting   information.      Your   pearl   has    not    been 
thrown  where  its  price  is  not  fully  appreciated ;  and  I  am 
banished  so  far  from  even  a  chance  of  scientific  converse,  that 
the  intelligence  you  have  from  time  to  time  t  ~    '    ' 
as  a  deed  of  charity  as  well  as  an  act  of  kin 
certainly  have  the  highest  enjoyment  in  seeii 
spect  with  you,  the  wonders  of  which  appe 
in  a  progression  peculiar  to,  and  adapted  t 
space  in  which  they  occupy  iheir  comparati 
will  not  despiur  of  that  pleasure,  though  ho| 
as  I  can  hardly  expect  that  Lady  Penrose  v 
her  travelling.     •     •     •     •     The  experim 
nection  of  galvanism  and  electricity  with 
have  been  beautiful  and  curious :  you  remei 
told  you  that  I  thought  we  ought  to  consi 
for  many  of  the  laws  of  the  latter." 

Sir  Charles  continued  to  enjoy  health  and 
beyond  his  years,  up  to  Christmas-day  182S 
fully  joined  some  of  the  family  in  the  goc 
sin^ng  a  carol ;  yet  he  was  warned  by  a 
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hands  and  arm  of  impending  danger,  and  took  precautionary 
measures.  Alas !  in  vain :  on  the  26th  be  was  suddenly 
attacked,  shortly  afler  midnight,  by  a  paralytic  affection, 
which  baffled  medical  art.  Divine  mercy  was,  however,  so 
hi  extended,  that  although  the  blow  was  sufficiently  severe  to 
announce  the  coming  crisis,  it  yet  allowed  him  to  prepare  for 
the  awful  alternative.  His  voice,  intellect,  and  countenance 
remained  unchanged ;  and  he  was  able  to  express  his  entire 
reliance  on  a  Saviour's  mediation.  His  worldly  affiurs  were 
all  in  order,  so  that  a  few  calm  words  sufficed  for  directions : 
be  afterwards  named  and  blessed  his  relations  and  friends^ 
sent  messages  where  he  thought  they  would  be  useful  or 
gratifying,  and  then  contemplated  his  approaching  dissolution 
with  that  calm  tranquillity  which  is  the  most  beneficial  con- 
sequence of  virtue. 

On  the  Tuesday  morning  following,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of 
heavy  sleep,  from  which  be  never  more  awoke,  bat  expired 
on  the  1st  of  January  18S0,  without  a  stru^le.  His  remains 
were  interred  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  daughter,  in  St. 
Winnow's  church-yard,  followed  by  the  heartfelt  regrets  of 
the  neighbourhood.  In  him  his  acquaintances  have  lost  a 
pleasing  friend;  the  service  an  experienced  officer;  and  the 
king  a  faithful,  honest,  and  upright  subject. 


Hie  materials  for  this  memoir  have  been  derived  from 
"  Marshall's  Royal  Naval  Biography,"  and  "  The  United 
Service  JoumaL" 
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M.  P.    FOR    KNARESBOROUGH. 

Mr.  Tierney  was  the  last  of  his  scliool ;  (he  last 
of  the  old  English  opposition;  the  last  star  of  that  ra 
constellation  of  talent,  comprehending  the  names  c 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Whitbread,  Romilly,  an 
which,  in  days  of  yore,  cast  so  dazzling  a  splendour 
parliamentary  discussion  of  every  question  of  high 
and  general  interest. 

He  was  of  Irish  descent ;  but  was  born  at  Gibi 
the  20th  of  March  1761.  His  father,  whose  r 
Thomas,  was  a  native  of  Limerick,  and  had  been  a 
in  London  before  he  went  to  Gibraltar;  where  he 
prize  agent,  it  being  then  war  time.  He  thence,  oi 
after  the  peace  of  1763,  removed  to  France,  and 
Paris  in  affluence  for  many  years.  While  resident 
had  a  law-suit  with  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  origii 
money  transactions  between  his  Lordship  and  a  Mr. 
in  which  Messrs.  Poachaud,  the  Parisian  bankers,  ' 
concerned.  The  result  was,  that  the  Eurl  was  con; 
pay  a  large  sum.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Thomai 
continued  to  reside  in  Paris  until  his  death,  which  I 
above  forty  years  ago,  never  having  returned  to  live 
land.  For  this  a  reason  has  been  assigned,  as  arisi 
the  situation  he  held  at  Gibraltar;  hut  what  tlie  t 
was,  it  is  now  difficult  to  discover.  Mrs.  Tierney  ger 
sided  in  or  near  London,  their  chiUren  were  also  bi 
and  educated  in  England.  The  subject  of  this  me 
an  uncle  of  the  name  of  James,  of  the  firm  of  Tiern 
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and  Robarts,  formerly  of  Barge  Yard,  Bucklersbury,  and 
subsequently  of  Lawrence  Pountney  Lane.  Mr.  Robarts, 
afterwards  of  the  banking-house  of  Robarts,  Curtis,  and  Co. 
and  now  some  years  deceased,  marrted  the  sister  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Tierney,  about  the  year  177*,  who,  we  believe, 
is  still  living ;  and  a  daughter  of  this  marriage  became  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Iliellusson,  with  whom  Mr.  Tierney  (as  will  by 
and  by  be  seen]  contested  the  representation  for  Southwark. 
He  had  another  uncle  of  the  name  of  George,  who  was  for 
many  years  an  eminent  merchant  and  banker  at  Naples, 
where  be  died  above  thirty  years  since ;  and  it  is  on  record 
that  an  action  was  tried  before  Lord  Kenyon,  which  was 
brought  by  the  executor  of  that  Mr.  Hemey  against  the 
notorious  John,  commonly  called  Jew  King,  for  money  lent 
by  Mr.  Hemey  to  King  and  Lady  Lanesbrougb,  when  they 
were  in  Italy,  in  the  utmost  distress,  which  they  refused  to 
pay.  If  we  mistake  not,  another  member  of  this  enterprising 
and  clever  family  settled  in  Spain ;  with  which  country  the 
house  of  Tierney,  Lilly,  and  Co.  had  a  great  commercial 
Hilercourse. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
in  1784.  He  had  intended  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law, 
and  was  actually  called  to  the  bar ;  but  the  death  of  three 
brothers  afibrded  him  the  means  (perhaps  unfortunately  for 
himself)  of  relinquishing  a  profession  to  which  his  talenta 
were  eminently  fitted,  and  in  which  he  must  ultimately  have 
obtained  the  highest  honours. 

Mr.  Tierney  was  an  author,  however,  before  he  became  a 
statesman.  His  first  publication,  entitled  "  The  Real  Situa- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company  considered,  with  Reference 
to  their  Rights  and  Privileges,"  appeared  in  1787;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  it  would  be  found  to  possess 
considerable  interest  at  the  present  moment. 

Having  determined  to  exchange  the  arena  of  the  law  courts 
for  that  of  the  senate,  the  death  of  Sir  Edmund  AflSeck,  the 
member  for  Colchester,  at  the  close  of  the  year  178S,  formed 
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an  opening  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  appeared  to 
Mr.  Tiemey  to  be  suited  to  his  views.  The  step,  was  a  bold 
one;  for  Colchester  was  a  borough  famous  for  the  length  and 
vigour  of  its  contests;  and  the  expenses  they  engendered 
were  presumed  to  have  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  no  less  than 
three  gentlemen  who  had  been  candidates  during  the  pre- 
ceding thirteen  years  —  Alexander  Fordyce,  Esq.  the  cel^ 
brated  banker,  Mr.  Robert  Mayne,  of  the  same  prolessioD, 
and  Mr.  Christopher  Potter ;  all  of  whom  appeared  as  bank- 
rupts soon  after  the  conclusion  of  their  contests.  Not  inti- 
roidated,  however,  Mr.  Tierney  stood  on  what  was  termed 
the  popular  interest,  in  opposition  to  George  Jackson,  Esq. 
who  was  aiWrwards  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Fleet,  and  who 
was  created  a  Baronet  in  1791.  Both  candidates  had  aa 
equal  number  of  votes,  and  in  consequetKe  there  was  a 
double  return ;  but  on  the  1st  of  April  1789,  the  Committee 
^pointed  to  try  the  election  reported  that  Oeorge  Tiemey^ 
£sq.  was  duly  elected.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
tables  were  reversed ;  Mr.  Jackson  was  returned ;  and,  oa 
Mr.  Tierney's  petition,  the  Committee  reported,  April  4y 
1791,  that  it  "  was  frivolous  and  vexatious."  The  Duke  of 
Portland,  then  at  the  bead  of  the  opposition,  was  said  to  have 
undertaken  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred;  but  Mr.  Albany 
Wallis,  who  acted  as  Mr.  Tierney's  agent,  havii^  en- 
deavoured, after  that  nobleman  had  changed  his  politics,  and 
obtained  a  high  and  lucrative  situation,  to  refresh  bis  memory 
by  a  bill  in  Chancery,  the  matto'  was  stopped  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  who  deemed  it  highly  indecorous  to  make  dis- 
closures likely  to  bring  the  representation  of  the  country  into 
disrepute.  Mr.  Tierney,  therefore,  was  saddled  with  the 
expenses ;  which,  tt  is  said,  omouDted  to  twelve  thousand 
pounds. 

In  the  year  1791  Mr.  Tiemey  published  "  Two  Letters, 
addressed  lo  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  and  the  Hon. 
Henry  Hobart,  on  the  Condact  adopted  respecting  the  Col- 
chester Petition." 

Having  continued  his  researches  aa  India  a&ifi(  io  tbo 
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same  yenr  he  also  published,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Dundas,  on  the  Siiuation  of  the  East  India  Company." 
This  pamphlet,  which  was  anonymous,  produced  an  able 
reply,  written  by  Mr.  George  Anderson,  who,  from  an 
humble  line  of  Hfe,  had  raised  himself  by  his  talents  to  the 
situation  of  Accoinptant  in  the  Commissioners'  Office  for  the 
Affairs  of  India.  Mr.  Tierney  then  published  with  his  name, 
"  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas,  on  the  iState- 
ment  of  the  Af&irs  of  the  East  India  Company,  lately  pub- 
lished by  George  Anderson,  Esq." 

Mr.  Tierney  had  now  become  so  much  of  a  public  cha- 
racter, that,  at  the  general  election  in  1796,  he  was  invited  to 
stand  for  Southwark  ;  and  a  subscription  was  rais,ed  to  bring 
him  in  free  of  expense.     His  competitor  was  the  late  George 
Woodford   Thellusson,  Esq.  a  Director  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  brother  to  the  first  Lord  Rendlesham ;  who, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  was  connected  with  Mr.  Tierney 
by  marriage.     Mr.  Thellusson  had  a  decisive  majority  on  the 
poll ;  but  Mr.  Tierney,  not  discouraged  by  his  ill  success  on 
a  former  occasion,  prepared  a  petition,  and  after  an  inves- 
tigation before  a  Committee,  at  which  he  acted  as  his  own 
ned  a  decision  that  Mr.  Thellusson's  election 
>nsequence  of  his  having  acted  "  in  violation  of 
the   7th  of  William  III.  cap.  4.  [commonly 
iting  Act,]  whereby  he  is  incapacitated  to  serve 
upon  such  election."     On  the  new  election 
squence  took  place,  Mr.  Thellusson  again  at- 
ity  on  the  poll ;  but,  on  another  petition  from 
it  was  determined  that  the  former   was  not 
hat  the  latter  was  duly  elected ;  and  thus  Mr. 
it  length  fairly  seated  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
mere  operation  of  the  Treating  Act  and  per- 


Mr.  Heroey  now  became  a  constant  attendant  in  the 
House,  and  a  frequent  debater  on  all  the  great  and  important 
questions  brought  under  consideration. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  when  all  payments  in  money  at  the 
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Bank  of  England  were  suspended  by  order  of  Council, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  a  bill  to  enable  that  corporate  body 
to  issue  twenty-shilling  notes,  Mr.  Tiemey  characterised  the 
proposition  "  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  most  per- 
nicious species  of  jobbing  and  spwulation." 

When  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  bestow  on  each  holder  of  what 
was  called  "  the  loyalty  loan"  five  pounds  in  the  hundred,  ia 
consequence  of  the  great  and  unexpected  depreciation  of 
stock,  Mr.  Tiemey  contended  "  that  tlie  proposidon  of  th« 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  nothing  less  than  ripping 
up  an  act  of  parliament,  by  an  attempt  to  do  what  he  thought 
justice,  when  he  himself  allowed  that,  from  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  circumstances  which  had  intervened,  justice  was  rendered 
impossible." 

In  the  coui-se  of  the  summer  of  1797,  when  the  price  of 
butcher's  meat  experienced  an  alarming  rise,  Mr.  Tierney  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  on  a  bill  to  prevent  "  the  forestalling 
and  regratiog  of  cattle,"  which  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Sundas, 
who  contended  that  the  measure  was  founded  upon  ideas 
which  had, been  exploded  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Tierney  observed,  that 
*'  be  conceived  the  plain  facts  of  the  case  to  be  better  than 
the  speculative  reasonings  of  Adam  Smith ;  whose  arguments, 
however  substantial  they  might  be,  the  public  could  not  feed 
upon ;"  that,  "  if  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  were  to 
rise  in  a  mass  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  meat,  he  sus- 
pected the  right  honourable  gentleman  would  then  prefer  the 
riot  act  to  all  the  reasonings  of  Adam  Smith;"  and  "  that 
it  was  not  consistent  with  humanity  to  get  rid  of  the  bill  by 
telling  the  poor  that  the  market  would  find  its  level,  for  they 
might  as  well  be  told  at  once  that  they  were  not  hungry." 
The  bouse,  however,  rejected  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
two. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  the  same  year,  he 
moved  the  House,  "  not  to  acknowledge  the  Right  Honour- 
able Henry  Dundas,  in  any  parliamentary  capacity."  This 
proceeding  originated  in  a  supposed  legal  disalulity  on  th« 
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part  of  Mr.  Dundas,  in  consequence  of  bis  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  third  Secretary  of  Sute.  "  If  he  spoke  on  that 
occasion  in  a  style  of  asperity,"  Mr.  Tierney  observed,  "  it 
was  not  because  be  felt  any  personal  dislike  or  private  ani- 
mosity to  the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  but  that  he  thought 
the  whole  transaction  of  which  he  complained  a  most  corrupt 
job — a  job  not  avowed,  but  detected — a  job  that  never  would 
have  been  brought  to  light  if  it  could  have  been  kept  in  con- 
cealment, and  which  was  at  last  disclosed  by  the  labours  of  a 
committee."  On  a  division,  only  eight  members  supported 
the  motion,  while  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  were  against 
it.  This  extraordinary  disparity  of  numbers  proceeded  from 
the  secession  of  several  of  the  principal  members  of  oppo- 
sition, who,  deeming  the  war  unjust,  and  perceiving  them- 
eelves  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  in  its  favour,  had  retired  in 
a  body  from  the  house.  Mr.  Tierney,  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  acted  a.  different  part.  Thinking  it  his  duty  to 
remain,  and  to  support  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
constituents  and  of  the  ccuntry,  he  manfully,  altliough  almost 
singly,  opposed  such  measures  as  appeared  to  him  to  trench 
either  on  the  policy,  or  on  the  rights,  of  the  nationj  and  it 
was  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  he  acquitted  himself  with  no 
small  share  of  ability  and  discretion. 

Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  to  raise  seven 
millions  within  the  year,  the  honourable  member  fur  South- 
wark  took  the  opportunity  of  observing,  "  that  with  the 
administration  then  in  power  the  country  could  not  have 
peace;  for  that  they  wanted  the  requisites  for  bringing  it 
about,  being  destitute  of  the  confidence  and  the  respect,  not 
only  of  France,  but  of  Europe."  In  reply  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
appeared  to  be  much  hurt  by  this  philippic,  he  remarked 
"  that  if  the  minister  wished  to  make  another  attack  upon 
any  one  whom  he  was  disposed  to  crush,  he  should  remember 
that  a  man  might  be  in  that  house  in  the  same  situation  as  if 
he  were  to  live  in  a  mill — be  would  be  a  good  deal  frightened 
at  first,  but  would  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  noise." 

In  the   month  of  March,   1798,   Mr.  Tierney  gave   his 
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cordial  support  to  a  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Dundas,  "  to 
enable  His  Majesty  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the 
defence  and  security  of  the  realm;"  and,  in  reply  to  an 
observation  from  a  member  on  the  treasury  bench,  be  added, 
"  that  no  part  or  action  of  his  life  could  justi^  that  honour- 
able gentleroan  in  insinuating,  that  he  was  not  animated  by 
as  cordial  a  zeal  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  country, 
as  any  man  who  lived  in  it." 

During  the  debate  on  Friday,  May  25.  1798,  on  the  bill 
for  suspending  seamen's  protections,  Mr.  Pitt  was  so  far 
dirown  off  his  guard — a  rare  occurrence  with  him — as  to 
declare,  "  that  he  considered  Mr.  Tiemey's  opposition  to 
the  measure,  as  proceeding  from  a  wish  to  impede  the  service 
of  the  country."  Mr.  Tierney  immediately  called  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  order,  appealed  to  the  House,  and 
invoked  the  protection  of  the  Speaker.  Mr.  Addington,  who 
then  occupied  the  chair,  observed  —  "That  if  the  House 
should  consider  the  words  which  had  been  used  as  conveying 
a  personal  reflection  on  the  honourable  gentleman,  they  were 
in  that  point  of  view  to  be  considered  as  <  unparliamentary 
and  disorderly.'  It  was  for  the  House  to  decide  on  their 
application,  and  they  would  wait  in  the  mean  time  for  the 
explanation  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman."  Mr.  Pitt, 
instead  of  apologising,  immediately  said — "  If  he  were  called 
on  to  expltun  away  any  thing  which  he  had  said,  the  House 
might  wait  long  enough  for  such  an  explanation  I  He  was 
of  opinion,  that  the  honourable  gentleman  was  opposing  s 
necessary  measure  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore he  should  neither  explain  nor  retract  any  particle  of  what 
he  had  said  on  the  subject." 

Here,  of  course,  the  afibir  did  not  end.  Mr.  Tierney  sent 
his  friend,  Mr.  George  Walpole,  with  a  message  to  Mr.  Pitt; 
and,  at  three  o'clock,  on  the  next  Sunday  ademoon,  Mr.  Pitt* 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Ryder  (now  Lord  Harrowby),  and  Mr. 
Tierney,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Walpole,  met  on  Putney 
Heath.  Of  what  then  took  place,  the  seconds  published  the 
following  account,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  next  day:  — 
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"  We  are  authorised  to  state,  that  in  coDsequence  of  what 
passed  on  Friday  last,  (which  produced  a  challenge  from  Mr. 
Tiemey),  Mr.  Pitt  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ryder,  and  Mr. 
Tierney  accompanied  by  Mr.  George  Walpole,  met  at  three 
o'clock  yesterday  aflemoon  on  Putney  Heath.  Afler  some  in- 
effectual attempts  on  the  part  of  the  seconds  to  prevent  fur^er 
proceedings,  the  parties  took  their  ground  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  paces.  A  case  of  pistols  was  fired  at  the  same  mo- 
ment without  effiict;  a  second  case  was  also  fired  in  the  same 
manner,  Mr.  Pitt  firing  his  pistol  in  the  air ;  the  seconds 
then  jointly  interfered,  and  insisted  that  the  matter  should  go 
no  furdier,  it  being  their  decided^  opinion  that  sufficient  satis- 
faction had  been  given,  and  that  the  business  was  ended  with 
perfect  honour  to  both  parties." 

Mr.  Speaker  Addington  and  other  friends  of  the  combatants 
were  on  the  ground,  in  great  anxiety  as  to  the  result. 

In  the  debate  on  the  introduction  of  a  bill  "  for  preventing 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers  by  persons  un- 
known," the  new  act  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mr.  Tiemey  ; 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time  candid  enough  to  bear  testimony 
against  an  attack  which  had  been  made  on  the  humanity  o* 
those  whom  he  was  opposing  with  such  indefatigable  zeal. 
"  If  cruelty  of  any  kind,"  said  he,  **  has  been  exhibited  to- 
wards the  French  prisoners,  I  can  safely  say  that  the  execu- 
tive government  of  this  country  ought  to  be  exonerated  from 
such  an  imputation  ;  nay  more,  I  am  persuaded  that  no  cause 
for  making  so  gross  a  charge  against  the  humanity  of  Englbh- 
men  does  exist." 

Mr.  Tierney  also  voted  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  in  consequence  "  of  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
being  founded  on  the  verdict  of  a  grand  jury."  Soon  after- 
wards h^supported  Colonel  Walpole  in  his  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  assembly  of  Jamaica,  relative  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  Maroons;  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  melancholy  aspect  of  afBiirs  in 
Ireland,  he  delared,  "  that  the  minister  ought  to  come  down 
to  the  House  clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  to  find  public 
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affitirs  in  such  a  critical  state  in  the  fiflh  year  of  the  war,  and 
after  an  expenditure  of  about  two  hundred  millions  of  money." 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  however,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year,  he  cordially  acquiesced  in  the  motion  for  the  thanks 
of  the  House  to  Lord  Nelson,  for  the  victory  of  Aboukir ; 
and  afBrmed)  "  that  no  man  was  more  anxious  than  himself 
for  the  general  security  of  the  empire;  and  that  no  man  ever 
felt  more  warmth  and  animation  than  he  did  whenever  Our 
navy  was  triumphant." 

On  Monday,  December  11.  179S,  Mr.  Tierney  concluded 
a  long,  able,  and  animated  speech,  which  left  a  considerable 
impression  both  on  the  House  and  on  the  nation,  by  moving, 
"  That  it  is  the  duty  ofhu  Majesty's  ministers  to  advise  His 
Majesty  against  entering  into  any  engagements,  which  may 
prevent  or  impede  a  negotiation  for  peace,  whenever  a  dispo- 
sition shall  be  shown  on  the  part  of  the  French  republic  to 
treat  on  terms  consistent  with  the  security  and  interests  of  the 
British  empire." 

In  June,  1799,  we  find  Mr.  I'ierney  moving  certain  reso-- 
ludons  respecting  the  finances  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of 
confuting  and  overturning  the  positions  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  relative  to  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt, 
the  public  revenue,  Sec.  It  added  not  a  little  to  the  repu- 
tation of  Mr.  Tlemey's  financial  talents,  that,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  certain  counter-resolutions,  he  frankly  confessed, 
"  that  be  had  but  litUe  to  say  agwnst  the  statements  pro- 
pounded by  the  honourable  member  |  and  could  object  only 
to  the  melancholy  deductions  which  he  drew  from  hia 
premises." 

A  little  after  this,  the  member  for  Southwark  supported 
Mr.  Sheridan  in  a  motion  for  an  enquiry  into  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  against  Holland.  He  also  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  vote  the  sum  of  500,000/.  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  make  such  advances  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, as  might  be  necessary  for  insuring  his  vigorous  co- 
operation ;  and  in  the  month  of  February,  1800,  be  made  a 
motion,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  it  is  both 
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unjust  and  unneceraary  to  carry  on  the  war,  for  the  purpoM 
of  restoring  monarchy  in  France ;"  a  motion  which  was  met 
by  the  previous  question. 

When  the  grand  question  relative  to  the  Union  with  Ire- 
land came  to  be  debated,  in  the  spring  of  1800,  Mr.  Tlemey 
declared,  "  that  in  the  abstract  be  had  no  objection  to  that 
measure;  but  that  from  the  information  which  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  did  not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  sense 
of  the  people  was  against  it."  In  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  '*  to  limit  the  duration  of 
the  tax  upon  income  i"  and  throughout  the  whole  of  that  and 
the  succeeding  session  of  parliament,  he  evinced  an  attention, 
an  industry,  and  a  perseverance,  which  have  rarely  been 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed. 

On  the  dissolution  in  1802,  a  third  candidate  started  for 
Sotithwark  in  addition  to  the  late  members.  This  was  Sir 
Thomas  Turton,  a  gentleman  bred  to  the  bar,  and  who  was 
greatly  attached  to  Mr.  Pitt,  under  whose  administration,  in 
1 796,  he  had  been  created  a  BaroneL  The  government  of  the 
country  had,  however,  recently  changed  hands,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  being  now  Prime  Minister,  and  it  was  conjectured  that 
Mr.  Ttemey  also  was  about  to  take  office.  Thus,  while  on 
the  one  hand  the  powers  of  Court  influence  ceased  to  be 
exercised  agamst  Mr.  Tiemey,  on  the  other  he  was  deserted 
by  many  of  the  most  zealous  of  his  former  adherents.  He 
was,  however,  found  successful  at  the  close  of  the  poll,  which 
was  as  follows :  — 

Henry  Thornton,  Esq.  -        _        -        i6*4 

George  Tierney,  Esq.  -  -         -         1 S9S 

Sir  Thos.  Turton,  Bart.         -         .        .         1226 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1803,  Mr.  Tiemey  was  sworn  a  Privy 
Councillor,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy;  a  new  writ  for  South- 
Wark  was  the  same  day  ordered,  and  he  was  re-elected. 

In  consequence  of  his  official  appointment,  he  soon  after 
became  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant  of  the  Somerset 
House  Volunteers,  consisting  of  the  clerks  and  domesUcs 
belonging  to  the  public  offices.     He  was  also  elected  to  the 
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same  rank  in  s  r^ment  raised  among  his  constituents,  in  tlie 
Boroi^h  of  Southwnrk.  With  the  latter  corps  he  had  some 
disagreement  at  the  beginning  of  1804,  in  consequence  of  the 
men  having  supposed  that  they  had  a  right  to  elect  their 
officers  in  the  case  of  vacancies,  as  well  as  in  the  first  instance; 
and,  although  the  Lieutenant- Colonel  was  borne  out  by  go- 
vernment in  his  right  of  patronage,  he  soon  after  tbouglit  it 
desirable  to  resign  his  commission. 

Parliament  met  on  the  22d  of  November,  1803  ;  but,  though 
several  questions  of  general  interest  were  brought  under  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Tiemey  appears  to  have  taken  no  active  part  till 
Mr.  Fox's  motion  of  the  2d  of  February,  ISO*,  for  rejecting 
the  Middlesex  election  petition  on  the  ground  of  informality ; 
on  which  occasion  Mr.  Tiemey  had  to  sustain  the  ministerial 
view  of  the  question ;  and  his  arguments,  backed  by  the 
Treasury  Bench,  obtaining  a  considerable  majority,  it  was 
determined  that  the  petitioners  should  be  heard. 

The  next  occasion  which  drew  him  forth  was  the  debate  on 
the  defence  of  the  country  on  the  23d  of  April,  which  was  con- 
ducted with  more  than  usual  personal  acrimony ;  and  which, 
in  fact,  was  meant  as  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  several 
parties,  who  at  that  time  possessed  and  aspired  to  power. 
Mr.  Tiemey  asserted  both  the  fitness  and  the  popularity  of  the 
administration  of  which  he  formed  part;  but  the  division, 
though  in  favour  of  the  ministry,  most  emphatically  proclaimed 
its  approaching  fall;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1804, 
was  announced  the  resumption  of  office  by  Mr.  Pitt,  an  event 
which  restored  Mr.  Tierney  to  the  opposition  benches. 

Mr.  Tiemey  spoke  but  seldom  in  the  ensuing  Session, 
except  on  the  debates  which  arose  on  the  charges  brought 
against  the  late  Lord  Melville.  He  took  part  with  Mr.  Giles 
<Hi  his  motion  for  the  continuance  of  the  powers  granted  to 
the  commissioners  of  naval  enquiry,  and  jo.ined  Mr.  Sheridan 
when  he  brought  forward  the  general  question  of  the  military 
defence  of  the  country.  In  the  crimination  of  Lord  Melville, 
however,  be  was  active  and  incessant.  From  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  on  the  8th  of  April,  1805,  untilitt 
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final  issue  in  the  dbmissal  of  the  noble  Lord  from  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  erasure  of  his  name  from  the  Privy  Council  on  ^e 
6tb  of  May,  his  attacks  were  unremitting.  He  also  vindicated 
his  former  colleague  Lord  St.  Vincent,  when  his  conduct  was 
brought  before  the  House  by  Mr.  Jeffrey,  who  introduced  his 
motion  for  papers  on  the  state  of  the  navy,  by  a  violent  attack 
on  his  administration ;  an  attack  which  was  renewed  on 
several  succeeding  occasions,  and  as  often  repelled  by  Mr. 
Tiemey  in  the  warmest  manner. 

The  following  Session  was  rendered  memorable  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  the 
ministry  of  which  he  was  the  chief.  Mr.  'Fierney  had,  how- 
ever, no  post  in  that  which  now  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment; and  his  exertions  were  limited  to  an  endeavour  to  put 
an  end  to  the  custom  of  treating  at  elections,  by  a  bill  to  cor- 
rect the  act  of  7  &  8  W.  3.  c.  4.  which,  after  having  been  can- 
vassed on  several  occasions,  was  thrown  out  on  the  third 
reading. 

The  alterations  in  the  Cabinet,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox,  once  more,  for  a  brief  period,  placed  Mr. 
Tierney  in  office.  On  the  SOth  of  September,  1806,  he  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  the  Affairs 
of  India.  A  new  writ  for  Southwark  was  ordered ;  but,  before 
the  election  came  on,  the  Parliament  was  dissolved. 

At  the  general  election  Sir  Thomas  Turton  at  length  took 
the  place  of  Mr.  Tierney,  who  was  contented  to  be  returned 
for  the  Borough  of  Athlone ;  as  in  the  next  Parliament,  on 
a  vacancy  shortly  afler  the  general  election,  he  was  for 
Bandon  Bridge.  In  the  same  way  he  entered  the  Parliament 
of  1812,  as  member  for  Appleby;  and  at  the  elections  of 
1818,  1820,  and  1826,  he  was  returned  for  Knaresborough. 

When  Lord  Henry  Petty  brought  forward  his  new  plan 
of  finance,  it  was  supported  by  Mr.  Tierney.  With  respect 
to  subjects  more  immediately  connected  with  the  office  which 
he  held,  few  opportunities  were  afforded  him  in  Parliament 
to  manifest  his  opinions  upon  them.  From  the  litde  that 
fell  from  him,  however,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  in 
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general  accordance  with  those  of  his  predecessors.  Upon  the 
only  occasion  on  which  he  was  officiall;  called  forth,  he  de- 
precated the  discussions  likely  to  arise  from  the  production  of 
the  Camatic  papers;  on  which  subject,  particularly  as  re- 
spected the  death  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  Ohdut  ul  Omrah, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Company  thereon,  there 
were  reports  and  surmises  of  the  most  unfavourable  kind. 

With  Lord  GrenvlUe's  administration  Mr.  Tierney's  six 
monUis  of  office  ceased  ;  and  he  again  joined  the  opposition. 
In  the  discussions  on  the  change  in  his  majesty's  councils, 
which  for  a  considerable  time  engrossed  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Mr.  Tierney  came  forward.  On  Mr.  Lyttleton's 
motion  upon  the  subject,  the  15th  of  April,  IS07,  he  spoke 
with  considerable  vehemence ;  and  not  satisfied  merely  with 
defending  his  own  party,  amused  the  House  by  a  satirical 
enumeration  of  the  persons  and  qualifications  of  their  suc- 
cessors. 

When  the  merits  of  the  Copenhagen  expedition  were 
discussed,  in  January,  1808,  Mr.  Tierney  argued  against  the 
vote  of  thanks  proposed  by  Lord  Castiereagh,  and  supported 
Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  for  papers  connected  with  that 
remarkable  event;  although  he  aflerwards  refused  his  con- 
sent to  Mr.  Canning's  motion  for  the  same  purpose,  object- 
ing to  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  founded. 

On  the  subsequent  question  of  an  arrangement  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Tierney  freely  criticised  the  plan  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  pointed  out  »  way  by 
which  the  public  business  could  be  managed  more  economi- 
cally. He  interested  himself  also  in  the  discussion  on  the 
"  Orders  in  Council ; "  on  which  subject  he  made  a  motion, 
which  was  negatived.  He  likewise  joined  the  minister  in 
voting  a  pension  to  the  &mily  of  Lord  Lake,  which  drew  on 
him  the  animadversion  of  Sir  F.  Burdett.  About  this  time 
Mr.  Tierney  became  involved  in  a  question  of  order,  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  thought  the  interference  of  the 
Speaker  (Mr.  Abbott,  aflerwards  Lord  Colchester)  ancalled 
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for.  This  was  met  by  a  counter-resolution,  proposed  by 
.  Mr.  Canning,  approving  the  conduct  of  the  Speaker,  which 
was  carried  with  only  Mr.  Tiemey's  dissenting  voice. 

The  bill  for  restricting  the  power  of  granting  offices  in 
reversion,  which  had  passed  the  Commons,  and  was  after- 
wards rejected  In  the  Upper  House,  in  an  earlier  part  of  the 
session,  being  revived  with  such  alterations  as  to  satisfy  the 
forms  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  more  solid  objections  of 
the  peers,  received  the  support  of  Mr.  Tiemey ;  who  took 
occasion  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  Upper  House,  more 
especially  tliat  powerful  portion  of  it,  which  he  represented 
as  being  a  junto  that  dared  to  say  to  the  ministers,  "  You 
know  who  has  made  you,  and  you  know  that  the  same  power 
may  unmake  you." 

In  the  discussions  on  the  life  annuity  plan,  Mr.  Tiemey 
opposed  the  scheme  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
converting  3  per  cent  stock  into  life  annuities:  and  on  the 
several  occasions  on  which  the  affairs  of  .the  East  India 
Company  were  brought  before  the  House,  he  advocated  the 
cause  of  that  body;  distinguishing,  however,  between  the 
directors  and  the  minister. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1809,  Mr.  Tiemey ' 
opposed  the  address,  and  the  militia  enlistment  bill;  and  on 
the  enquiry  into  the  charges  brought  against  the  Duke  of 
York)  although  he  most  fully  acquitted  his  Royal  Highness 
of  corruption,  yet,  not  considering  his  conduct  on  the  whole 
as  free  from  censure,  he  divided  with  the  minority.  On  the 
various  motions  arising  out  of  the  traffic  in  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  appointments  in  India,  he  uni- 
formly spoke  and  voted  against  Lord  Castlereagh,  whom  he 
treated  as  the  principal  criminal ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  move 
an  amendment,  distinguishing  his  lordship's  case  I'rom  those 
of  Mr.  Perceval  and  Mr.  Wellesley;  both  of  whom  were 
implicated  in  the  original  motion  of  Mr.  Maddocks.  He 
also  spoke  in  support  of  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  to  limit 
the  number  of  placemen  and  pensioners  holding  seats  in  the 
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House,  excepting,  however,  those  whose  places'  were  held  for 
life,  whom  he  considered  as  not  exposed  to  the  corrupt 
inBuence  that  might  be  supposed  to  act  on  others. 

On  Mr.  Curwen's  brii^ing  in  a  bill  for  preventing  the 
sale  of  seats,  Mr.  Tlemey  took  the  opportunity  to  retaliate 
on  Sir  F.  Burdett  an  attack  made  by  the  latter  in'  a  recent 
address  ia  Palace  Yard;  and  designated  the  hon.  baronet 
as  a  "political  seagull,  screaming,  and  screeching,  and 
sputtering  about  foul  weather,  which  never  arrived."  On 
other  occasions,  as  well  as  on  this,  Mr.  Tlemey  evinced  his 
anxiety  to  keep  himself  distinct  from  the  more  violent 
reformers. 

When  Lord  Porchester  moved,  in  1810,  for  an  enquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  he  received 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  'Hemey.  The  latter  also  strenuously 
uified  the  prc^riety  of  relieving  the  consolidated  fund  from 
the  peosioQ  of  7000^  per  annum,  voted  to  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  by  charging  it  on  the  droits  of  admiralty ;  and 
unsuccessfully  resisted  the  vote  of  100,0002.  in  aid  of  Queen 
Anne's  bounty.  Mr.  Brand's  motion  for  a  reform  in  the 
House  of  Commons  also  met  Mr.  Tiemey's  approbation 
and  snpporL 

On  the  r^^Dcy  question  Mr.  Tiemey  argued  at  some 
length  against  the  course  recommended  by  minbters.  He 
coincided  in  the  principles  advanced  in  the  bullion  report  in 
181 1 ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  resisted  the  act  which  rendered 
the  bank  note  a  legal  tender ;  on  which  occasion  he  adverted 
to  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  among  his  former 
resolutions  had  moved,  that  gold  and  paper  were  held  by 
public  estimation  in  equal  value,  but  which  he  now  virtually 
contradicted,  by  framing  a  law  to  compel  persons  to  accept 
the  one  for  the  other  at  par ;  to  prevent  a  premium  being 
paid  on  gold,  or  a  discount  deducted  from  paper. 

When  the  arrangements  rendered  necessary,  in  1812,  by 
the  state  of  the  king's  health,  and  the  establishmrait  of  a 
regmey,  came  to  be  considered,  ike  controverted  points, 
though  sufficiently  multifarious,  had  in  the  mwn  a  common 
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tendency,  and  were  Biipported  and  opposed  by  a.  repetition 

of  the  same  arguments.     The  king's  househt^  the  Prince 

Regent's  outfit,  the  civil  list,  the  droits  of  admiral^  (mth 

B  view  to  make  that  fimd  answerable  for  these  porposes), 

the  princesses'  annuity  Inll,  each  afibrded  Mr.  Tiemey  an 

i^tportunity  of  enforcing  the  necessity  of  economy,  and   of 

deprecating  the  system  of  extravagance  persisted  in ;  while 

the  appointment  of  Colonel  M'Mabon  to  the  s!necin%  c^ce 

of  paymaster  of  widows'   pensions,   the   debate  on   whidi 

caused  his  resignation,    and   the   creation   thereon,  of   the 

office  of  private  secretary  to  the  prince  regent,  relieved  the 

monotony  of  these  debates,  by  the  introduction  of  topics  of 

a  more  personal   and  more   ddicate  nature.     Neither   did 

Mr,  Tiemey  forego  the  occasion  presented  of  calling  on  the 

Chancellor   of  the   Exchequer   (Mr.    Perceval)   to  explain 

why  the  Princess  of  Wales  should  alone  be  passed  by,  when 

evo'y  one  else  of  the  royal  £imily  was  made  an  object  of 

public  solicitude.     Hie  well-known  part  so  recently  taken, 

in   behalf  of  that  personage,   by   the  individual  whom  tie 

gave  additional  poignancy  to  the  remark. 

for  rendering  bank  notes  a  I^al  tender,  a  kind 

y  to  Mr.  Vansittart's  resolutions  on  the  bullion 

i  opposed  by  Mr.  Hemey,  on  the  ground  he  had 

in.     He  was  not  however  uniformly  hostile  to  the 

Oa  Mr.  Creevey's  motion  to  limit  the  income  derived 

;rs  of  the  Exchequer  from  the  established  fees,  he 

aving  them  in  full  and  undisturbed  possession,  as 

a    "vested  right;"    keeping  himself  on  this,  as 

former  occasions,  aloof  from  the  extreme  party, 

I  his  side  of  the  house. 

assination  of  Jhlr.  Perceval,  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
t#w..u»»  ..clings.  In  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  conse- 
quent  on  the  melandioly  event,  Mr.  Tiemey  joined  in  the 
general  sympathy,  and  supported  the  grants  made  to  the 
fbmily  of  the  deceased  minister.  This  being  done,  the  conflidt 
for  office  commenced.  When  decided  by  the  disappointment 
of  the  party  with  whom  Mr.  Tiemey  acted,  be  vindicated 
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their  principles,  and  justified  the  course  pursued  by  them  in 
the  conduct  of  their  abortive  negotiattcm.  At  the  close  of  the 
session,  he  entered  at  length  into  the  subject  of  finance;  and 
on  the  motion  of  Sir  T.  Turton  moved  certain  restdutions, 
which  were  superseded  by  counter-resolutions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Uie  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Vansittart's  new  plan  of  finance,  in  the  session  of  1 8 1 S, 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Tiemey  as  contrary  to  good  faith ;  and  he 
not  only  supported  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  took  the  lead  on  this 
occasion,  but  introduced  a  dictinct  motion,  in  preservation  of 
the  integri^  of  the  sinking  fund,  as  guaranteed  bythe  acts  of 
1786  and  1792.  On  the  East  India  question  he  sided  with 
the  Company,  representing  the  commercial  advantages  from 
opening  the  trade  as  doubtfiil,  while  he  maintained  that  the 
experiment  would  risk  the  stabili^  of  our  empire  in  the  East. 

The  income  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  being  broi|ght  in  a 
distinct  shape  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
liemey,  though  professing  not  to  have  any  confidential  inter-  , 
course  with  her  Royal  Highness,  entered  warmly  into  a  de- 
fence of  her  interests,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates 
that  arose  on  this  subject,  till  the  amount  was  settled,  by  her 
jRoyal  Highness  accepting  35,000/.  per  annum,  of  the  50,000/. 
oiKred  by  the  Commons.  Of  her  expressed  intention  to  go 
abroad,  which  she  immediately  thereon  declared,  Mr.  Tiemey 
openly  disapproved. 

The  session  now  closed ;  and  the  following,  which  com- 
menced so  early  as  the  8th  of  November,  gave  immediate 
occasion  to  Mr.  Tiemey  to  conimmce  a  series  of  unremitting 
stacks  on  ministers. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  navy  estimates  he  censured  their 
financial  arrangements ;  and  moved  for  papers  respecting  the 
dvil  list  expenditure.  Mr.  Canning's  embassy  he  stigmatised 
OS  A  "  scandalous  job ; "  and  expatiated  on  the  favours  re- 
cently conferred  on  the  political  friends  of  that  gentleman, 
whom  he  designated  "  a  squad." 

The  renewal  of  a  state  of  peace,  created  a  natural  ex- 
pectation that  the  country  would  be  inunediately  relieved. 
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from  that  portion  of  its  burthen,  distingnisbed  by  the  name 
of  war  taxes;  of  which  by  far  the  moat  productive  was  the 
assessment  of  10  per  cent,  on  annual  incoine.  Accordingly 
in  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  in  1815,  Mr.Tiemey 
applied  himself  to  this  topic,  and  continued  to  introduce  it, 
whenever  a  fit  occasion  was  afforded.  Lord  A.  Hamilton's 
motion  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  paying  gold  at  the 
Bank  within  a  limited  tim^  wrs  supported  by  him.  When 
the  corn  bill  was  brought  forward,  though  not  directly  op- 
posed to  its  principle,  he  demanded  further  time  to  enable 
the  House  to  arrive  at  a  full  understanding  of  a  question  of 
so  much  difficulty,  and  divided  with  the  minority. 

When  the  sudden  return  of  Bonaparte  threatened  again  to 
throw  the  affairs  of  Europe  into  confusion,  Mr.  Ilemey 
forsook  Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  sided  with  Mr.  Whitbread  on  the  amendment 
moved  by  that  gentleman  in  the  address,  in  answer  to  the 
Prince  R^enfs  message ;  and  on  two  other  occasions,  pre- 
viously to  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  renewed 
his  effi>rt5  to  maintain  peace,  arguing  that  a  change  in  the 
executive  was  no  ground  for  war  ;  for  that  it  was  a  question 
of  internal  arrangement  with  which  France  alone  was  con- 
cerned ;  that  such  a  war  would  be  on  avowed  attack  of  a  nation 
against  an  individual;  that  oppressed  as  England  was  she  could 
not  carry  on  the  contest  for  two  years;  andthat  it  wastoomuch 
to  expect  that  the  war  would  be  ajhort  one.  Pending  these 
discussions,  he  moved  for  a  committee  on  the  civil  list,  into 
the  hbtory  of  which  he  went  at  considerable  length,  and 
exposed  the  constant  excess  in  the  expenditure,  the  extrava- 
gance of  our  diplomatic  missions,  and  the  lavish  cost  of  the 
Windsor  establishment.  Tlie  effect,  however,  of  this  motion, 
though  in  part  granted,  was  much  neutralised  by  the  amebd- 
ment  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  excluded 
the  power  of  calling  for  persons,  papers,  and  records;  and  so 
hampered  did  Mr.  Ilemey  find  himself  in  the  committee, 
that  soon  after  he  had  to  apply  to  the  Honse  for  permission 
to  send  for  Mr.  Marsh,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office, 
which,  however,  it  was  thon^t  proper  to  refuse. 
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The  "  coDTentlon  with  the  King  of  the  Netherlands"  was 
altogether  disapproved  of  by  Mr.  'Demey ;  and  he  especially 
objected  to  the  enormous  expense  incurred  in  fortifying 
Belgium  for  the  benefit  of  Holland.  The  "  Budget"  enabled, 
him  to  go  into  a  detail,  of  more  than  ordinary  minuteness, 
of  the  finance  of  the  country :  he  compared,  for  a  seriesr 
of  years,  the  relative  amount  of  the  loans,  with  the  sums 
rtused  by  taxes;  he  instituted  a  similar  comparison  betwieen 
the  relation  of  the  sinking  fund  with  the  debt ;  and  lamented 
that  the  system  of  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  been  overturned  by 
those  who  claimed  to  follow  up  his  principles.  With  reference 
to  the  war  newly  embarked  in,  he  termed  it  rash ;  asserted 
that  not  even  the  million,  or  eleven  hundred  thousand  soldiers, 
reUed  on  by  ministers,  could  put  down  a  nation  such  as 
France ;  and  pronounced  it  idle  to  prognosticate  the  expense 
of  a  contest,  the  end  of  which  no  one  could  foresee.  With 
the  debates  on  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the 
grant  in  consequence  of  which  he  opposed,  the  bnsiness  of 
the  session  closed. 

Peace  being,  in  1816,  to  all  appearance  permanently  re* 
stored,  a  general  reduction  of  the  establishments  connected 
with  a  state  of  warfare  became  the' universal  theme.  —  Mr; 
Tiemey  concurring  with  the  opposition  party,  that  these 
reductions  were  not  entered  on  with  sufficient  vigour  and 
determination,  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  them  on  every 
occasion,  and  Ibrmed  the  principal  handle  of  annoyance  to 
the  government. 

On  the  various  subjects  of  discussion,  Mr.  Tiemey  com' 
bated  the  ground  with  ministers,  inch  by  inch;  and  the 
alternation  of  sarcasm,  argument,  and  humour,'  so  peculiarly 
his  own,  produced  its  e&ct  even  on  the  unperuirbability  of 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

In  the  session  of  1817,  Mr.  Tiemey,  who,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  was  considered  as  the  leader  of  his  party, 
pursued  the  same  general  course,  and  opposed  tbe  address ; 
on  which  occasion  he  depicted  the  financial  state  of  the 
country  in  gloomy  colours.     The  question  of  war  salaries  to 
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the  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty,  was  taken  up,  and  treated 
bj  him  with  caustic  pleasantry.  On  the  sereral  motions  re- 
specting ParliaRientary  Reform,  he  supported  his  early 
opinions  in  favour  of  that  measure.  He  JMoed  Mr.  Bennet 
in  censuring  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Herries  to  a  lucrative 
office,  while  holding  his  half  pay  as  Commissary  in  Chief. 
He  replied  to  Mr.  Canning,  wlien  that  gentleman's  mission  to 
IJsbon  came  into  discussion  in  a  distinct  form  i  and  be  in- 
troduced a  series  of  resoludons,  expressive  of  his  view  of  the 
state  of  the  finances,  which,  however,  had  to  give  place  to 
others  moved  by  Mr.  C.  Orant,  conveying  the  sense  of  the 
Treasury  on  that  topic 

The  alarming  state  of  the  country  in  the  winter  of  1617, 
1S18,  led  to  a  series  of  measures  on  the  part  of  govenimuit) 
and  a  secret  committee  was  moved  for,  which  elicited  a  declar- 
ation of  Mr.  Tierney's  sentiments  on  the  question.  The  suc- 
ceeding motions,  for  enquiry  into  the  employm^t  of  spies  and 
inibrmers,  aflbrded  fiirther  occasions  for  the  expression  of  his 
opinipn  of  the  mode  in  which  ministers  had  met  the  difficulties 
of  the  times.  Consistently  with  his  previous  declaration,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  **  indemnity  bill,"  shortly  afterwards  in- 
troduced and  carried.  The  state  of  the  circulating  medium 
was  brought  before  the  House  in  a  motion  of  bis  own  by  Mr. 
Ilem^,  which  motion  was  introduced  by  a  speech  of  great 
research ;  but  he  failed  of  attaining  the  object  proposed.  On 
&e  proposition  for  additional  allowances  to  the  Royal  Dukes 
on  the  occasicm  of  their  respective  marriages,  he  argued  that 
such  grants  were  inconsistent  with  the  admitted  state  of  the 
finances. 

In  the  next  session,  Mr.  Tiemey  moved  for  a  committee  on 
the  circulating  medium,  the  restrictions  on  cash  payments, 
Stc ;  which  motion  being  modified  by  an  amendment  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  .Exchequer,  was  discussed  on  several 
future  occasions,  when,  oa  the  motion  o!  Mr.  Peel,  the  1st 
day  of  February,  in  the  following  year,  was  appointed  for  the 
resumption'  of  payments  in  bullion,  in  bars  of  not  less  than 
sixty  ounces.    Mr.  Tiern«g'  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the 
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princ^es  on  this  sul^ect  which  he  had  bo  long  sustained,  had 
at  length  triumphed ;  and  that  be  could  reckon  among  those 
gained  over,  a  proselyte  so  illustrious  as  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.  The  grant  of  I0t004V.  per  anniun  to  the  Duke  of 
York  for  his  attendance  on  the  suffering  king  presented  a  tut 
<^portunity  for  an  opposition,  which,  though  uioA  successful, 
was  not  without  its  effect;  and  the  Windsor  establishment 
contbued  to  supply  Mr.  Tiemey  with  ample  materiab  for 
popular  ^peals.  He  called  for  a  committee  on  the  slate  of 
the  nation ;  a  subject  which  permitted  him  to  enter  upon  th« 
whole  of  our  policy,  foreign  and  domestic :  his  speech  was 
accordingly  of  great  length ;  and  the  debate,  which  was  ad> 
mitled  to  be  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  parties  was 
the  most  important  of  the  sessioa;  178  divided  with  him,  357 
against  him.  Mr.  Tierney,  also,  opposed  the  resoluti<His 
brought  forwfird  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  relating 
to  the  public  income  and  expenditure ;  and  represented  th«i 
plan  to  be  that  of  establishing  a  new  sinking  fund,  afier  hav- 
ing abolished  the  former ;  and  thus  holding  up  the  stockholder 
to  public  odium  as  the  cause  of  new  burdens. 

On  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session  he  moved 
an  amendment,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  cause  a  par- 
liamentary enquiry  into  the  circon^tances  attending  the 
alarming  disturbances  at  Manchester.  This  subject,  in  vn- 
rious  shapes,  occupied  the  House  till  the  recess ;  and  resulted 
in  those  laws  called  the  five  acts,  which  did  not  pass,  how- 
ever, without  the  most  vigorous  oi^wsition,  led  with  consider- 
aUe  earnestness,  and  occasionally  warmth,  by  Mr.  Tierney. 

The  new  reign  could  scarcely  he  said  to  have  commenced 
when  the  case  ci  the  Queen,  engrossing  the  attention  of  all, 
seemed,  for  a  time,  to  supersede  every  other  topic;  on  this  occa- 
sion Mr.  Tiemey's  demeanour  was  of  a  more  neutral  character, 
than  probably  was  anticipated,  either  by  his  friends  or  by  his 
opponents,  considering  the  position  be  had  so  long  held  on 
the  opposition  benches.  Deploring  the  lamentable  necessity 
that  called  for  public  interference  in  a  matter  so  peculiarly 
ddicatf^  be  professed  his  intention  to  keep  his  mind  unbiassed 
D  * 
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by  party  feelings,  and  to  admtnuter  even-handed  and  impartial 
justice.  He  could  not  avoid,  however,  cootrasting  the  conduct 
of  her  present  accusers  with  the  line  pursued  by  them  antece- 
dent to  the  r^^^ ;  Bllodin^  in  moat  pcwited  language,  to 
one  individual  whom,  when  called  oo,  he  forbore  to  name, 
thou^  probably  none  of  his  auditors  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
to  whom  to  apply  the  allusion. 

The  arrangement  of  the  civil  list  in  1820  brought  on  a  di»< 
cussioo  respecting  the  application  of  the  dnnts  of  admiral^, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  extraneous  sources  of  royal  income, 
which  Mr.  Tiemey  maintained  ought  to  be  accounted  for, 
and  applied  in  aid  to  the  purposes  for  which  ministers  were 
resorting  to  Porliameot.  He  likewise  advocated  other  re- 
forms in  expenditnre,  particularly  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue. 

The  proceedings  against  the  Queen,  though  abandoned, 
stilt  left  a  question  behind.  Her  Majesty  declined  being  a 
party  to  any  arrangement  respecting  a  provision  for  her  while 
her  name  remained  excluded  from  the  Litui^ ;  and  this  de- 
termination she  communicated  to  the  Commons,  on  the  31st 
of  January  1621,  by  a  message.  Mr.  Tiemey,  in  speaking 
on  the  subject,  reviewed  the  course  pursued  on  the  late  trial  of 
her  Majesty,  ^plauded  the  spirit  with  which  she  rejected  the 
proffered  grant  until  her  character  should  be  absolved,  and 
arraigned  Lord  Castlerieagh  for  proposing  to  vote  5O,O00A  per 
annlim  to  one  of  whom  the  noble  lord  had  declared,  that 
*'  though  technically  acquitted  she  was  morally  guil^." 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  respecting  the 
right  of  interference  in  the  internal  aSain  of  independent  states, 
with  reference  chiefly  to  the  aggression  against  Naples,  Mr. 
Tiemey  alluded  to  the  support  afforded  to  mmisters  by  Prince 
Metlemicb,  and  their  readiness  "  to  give  him  a  turn"  in  re- 
quital; and  he  affirmed  the  approval  by  ministers,  of  the  mea- 
sures of  the  allied  sovereigns,  though  they  themselves  were 
precluded  from  actively  sharing  in  them. 

The  additiiHial  allowance  of  6000^  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
(his  present  Majesty),  which  bis  Raytl  Highness  had  declined 
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to  accept  when  first  offered  in  1818,  waa  again  pn^rased;  and 
the  proposal  waa  supported,  along  with  that  for  the  payment 
of  the  arrears  from  1818,  by  Mr.  Tiemey,  on  the  same 
grounds  on  which  he  had  voted  in  &Toar  of  the  larger  allow- 
ance when  originally  discussed. 

The  distresses  of  the  country,  continually  soggesting  the 
obligation  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  tbem.  Lord  Althorp,  on 
the  21st  of  February  18SS,  moved  for  further  reducdtHis  in 
taxation ;  Mr.  Tiemey,  on  the'  pressure  -  of  emergency,  de> 
dared  himself  willing,  for  a  timC)  to  apply  the  sinking  fund  in 
relief,  so  as  to  permit  the  taking  off  certain  taxes,  an  avowal 
which  drew  on  him  the  charge  of  abandoning  all  his  old  and 
often-expressed  (pinions  on  the  nature  of  this  fund,  and  the 
propriety  of  upholding  it.  When  Mr.  Lennard  called  for  a 
committee  to  report  on  the  expenses  of  the  third  class  of  the 
civil  list,  Mr.  Ilemey  contended,  that  diplomatic  services 
were  overpaid,  that  more  ministers  were  employed  at  foreign 
courts  than  were  necessary,  and  that  the  expenditure,  was  not 
attended  with  any  commensorate  increase  of  diplomatic  in- 
fluence. 

*  Mr.  Maberley's  opinions,  in  F^jmary  18S3,  on  the  .pro- 
priety of  forgoing  the  sinking  fund,  to  enable  a  further 
reduction  of  taxation  equivalent  thereto,  were  supported  by 
Mr,  Tiemey,  who. argued  that  the  nation  would  derive  more 
substantial  benefit  from  a  present  relief  from  so  considerable  a 
pwtion  of  their  burdens,  than  from  a  reduction  of  the  debt; 
and  that  ministers  had  reco^ised  this  principle  when  they 
took,  off  taxes  to  the  amount  of  two  millions. 

The  debate  on  the  national  debt  redaction  bill,  in  March  of 
the  same  year,  affi>rded  him  an  occasion  for  stating,  in  a 
manner  peculiarly  ludd,  the  real  operation  of  the  plan  of 
paying  off  the  naval  and  military  pensions  by  a  fixed  annuity 
for  a  term  of  forty-five  years,  instead  of  paying  them  as 
they  actually  stood :  and  he  showed,  tfa^  it  wos  eflectually 
borrowing  to-day,  to  pay  to-morrow,  with  all  the  disadvantages 
attending  bargains  of  that  complexion. 

When  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  5tb  of 
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April  1884,  asked  for  a  vote  of  160,000/.  for  the  repairs  of 
Windsor  Castle;  statiiig»  that  nader  the  difficulty  of  mekiug 
an  estimate^  be  coold  not  pretend  to  eccnracy ,  but  tbat  there 
was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  another  grant  of  equal 
amount  would  comprise  the  wbcde  cost,  Mr.  Ttenwy  did 
not  soppress  his  increduli^ ;  and,  while  nowilUng  to  vote 
CO  such  grounds  for  the  smaller  sum,  declared  hiiaself  per* 
fectly  wilUog  to  give  £00,000/.  on  an  estimate^  accompanied 
witli  some  sort  of  oecarity,  that  it  would  not  be  exceeded. 

On  no  occasion,  perhaps,  did  he  display  to  greater  advan- 
tage those  peculiar  qualities  of  debate  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkably  distingnished,  as  in  the  debate  of  the  11th  of 
February  1825,  on  the  ImU  for  suppressing  "  Unlawful  So- 
deties,"  levelled  avowedly  against  the  Catholic  AssociatioD. 
He  ranged  over  the  whole  field,  wide  as  it  is,  of  Irbh  politics ; 
while  the  sadric  touches  with  which  he  assailed  the  cabinet, 
the  management  of  the  Upper  House  (more  particularly  the 
bench  of  bishops),  and  the  Irish  attorney-general  (Mr.  Flan- 
kett),  imparted  spirit  and  variety  to  this  trite  sul^ect,  ao 
threadbare,  and  seemingly  so  exhausted.  Anodier  ritempt 
was  made  this  aes«on  to  add  6000/.  per  annum  to  the  income 
of  ihe  Duke  of  Cumberland,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  that 
prince  to  bestow  on  his  infant  son  an  JBuglish  education ) 
which,  as  in  the  previous  instances,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  though  at  this  time  the  motim  was  carried, 

Mr.  Tiemey  iqiproved  of  the  measures  taken-by  the  Chan- 
cellor i^  the  Exchequer,  in  1826,  to  suppress  the  issue  c^ 
Bank  notes  of  less  value  than  SL,  thereby  bringing  once  more 
into  circulation  a  metallic  instead  of  a  paper  currency. 

In  the  ccxnmittee  of  supply  on  the  30th  of  March  ISST, 
Mr.  llemcy  reviewed  the  expenses  of  our  ibreign  diplomacy ; 
the  extmordinary  embasues  to  France,  Russia,  &c. ;  and 
adverting  to  the  hopeless  conditiou  of  Lord  laverpool's 
health,   insisted    on    the   necessity   of  oonstitudng  another 


Mr.  Canning  having  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a&iiqt 
and  compelkd  by  the  defection  of  a  most  influential  part  of 
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&e  fonner  goveniinent,  to  Btrengthen  hitnself  by  a  juncdon 
with  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the  opposition  party  (sn 
flftproximation  between  whom  had  Ibr  a  considerable  time, 
not  only  been  marked  by  observers,  but  latterly  openly 
avowed  by  tbemselTes),  Mr.  "Herney  was  appointed  Master 
c^  the  Mint ;  but  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr.  Canning  and 
the  dissensions  in  the  cabinet  over  which  Lord  Goderich  pre- 
sided, BS  ha  successor,  it  is  well  known,  soon  broke  op  diis 
ill-assorted  administration.  The  crisis  was  brought  on  by  a 
disagreement  between  Mr,  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Herries,  as  to 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Althorp  as  efaurman  of  the  intended 
Fhiance  Committee. 

.  In  the  resignation  which  ensued,  Mr.  Tiemey  agun,  in 
the  month  of  January  1828,  took  leave  of  office;  and  during 
the  celebrated  explanations  which  followed,  he  communicated 
to  the  House  the  share  he  took  in  a  transaction  so  appft- 
rcsitly  inadequate  to  account  for  tfae  catastrophe  which  it 
brought  on. 

The  time  was  now,  however,  raindly  ^proadiing,  when 
the  public  a^rs  of  the  country  were  to  be  deprived  of  the 
benefit  resulting  from  the  vigilance  of  this  able  man.  For 
many  years,  certainly  for  more  than  ten,  Mr.  Tiemey  had 
laboured  under  an  organic  disease  of  tfae  heart,  with  great 
tendency  to  dropsical  effusions  in  the  chest  and  in  the  limbs, 
attended  with  cough  and  difficult  in  breathing,  when  ascend- 
ing sturs  or  walking  on  uneven  ground.  His  mind  was 
always  cheerful,  and  the  fiital  malady  never  produced  tfae 
least  depression  of  spirits.  His  complaint  was  greatly  re- 
lieved by  medicines,  from  time  to  time,  so  that  he  went  out 
into  company  to  the  last.  The  day  before  his  death,  he  was 
remarkably  cheerlUl.  A  friend  called  upon  him  at  his  house 
in  Saville  Row,  and  found  him  reading  Lord  Byron's  Lifo. 
They  talked  and  landed  on  various  subjects  for  half  an  hour, 
and  Mr.  Hemey  never  appeared  in  higher  spirits.  The  day 
on  which  be  died,  the  SSth  January  ISSO,  he  transacted 
business,  and  was  very  cheerful.  Between  two  and  three, 
Lieutenuit  Colwel  Fhipps  called,  who,  before  tlie  ooroner'B 
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inquest,  made  the  followlDg  statemeat :  —  "  I  had  been  con-' 
versing  with  Mrs.Tleraeyin  the  drawing-room;  and,  wishing 
to  see.  Mr.  Tieroey,  I  proceeded  to  the  library  to  speak  to 
him.  .His  servant  announced  m^  and  I  entered,  and  saw 
him  sitting  in  bis  chair,  in  the  attitude  of  sleep.  I  was  struck 
with  the  paleness  of  his  conntenance,  but  withdrew,  leaving 
the  servant  to  approach  bim.  The  servant  almost  imme- 
diately came  bock  to  me,  asking  me  to  return  to  the  room,  as 
he  was  afraid  his  master  was  dead.  I  immediately  complied, 
and  cm  looking  at  the  deceased  closely,  I  was  convinced  that 
such  WBs  the  fact :  he  had  ceased  to  breathe." 

The  verdict  of  the  inquest  was,  "  that  the  deceased  died 
a  tuitural  death  by  the  visitation  o£  God,  occasioned  by  en- 
largemoit  of  the  heart" 

His  physidan  was  of  opinion,  that,  feeling  perhaps  a  little 
faint  or  drowsy,  Mr.  Ilemey  hod  reclined  his  head  against 
the  chair,  and  thus  changed  the  one  state  of  existence  for  the 
other,  not  only  without  the  slightest  pain,  bat  without  the 
least  consciousness  of  the  awfiil  transition, 

Mr.  Hemey  married,  at  Stapleton  in  Gloucestershire, 
July  1,0.  1 789,  Miss ,  Miller  of  that  place.  By  that  lady,  who 
survives  bim,  he  had  a  large  family. 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.llerney  was  exceedmgly  origmal.  From 
the  moment  he  opened  his  mouth  till  he  sat  down,  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  never  flagged  fm  one  moment  In  a  style 
which  never  rose  above  the  colloquial,  the  most  cutting 
sarcasms,  level  to  the  most  ordinary  understanding,  escaped 
irom  bim,  as  if  he  were  himself  unaware  of  their  terrible 
effect  His  sneer,  was  withering.  Of  all  the  speakers,  con- 
temporaries of  Mr.  Tiemey,  no  ,one  was  so  much  dreaded  as 
be  was.  His  irony  was  inimitable.  From  the  simplici^  of 
his  .language,  the  reporter  never  misunderstood  him;  but 
from  the  rapidity  of  his  colloquial  turns,  and  the  instant  roar 
with  which  they  were  followed  in  the  House,  it  was  impos- 
uble  to  record  all  that  fell  from  him ;  and  the  reports,  there- 
ibre, .  though  almost  alwa^  characteristic  of  him,  were  &r 
from  c<anplete.     But  his  nuuiiier  and  intonation  added  greatly 
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to  the  effect  of  what  lie  said.  It  was  the  conrersation  o(  a 
shrewd  sagacious  man  of  the  world,  who  delivered  his  observ- 
ations on  the  subject  under  discussion  with  ao  apparent  can- 
dour, which  contrasted  singularly  with  the  knaming  tone  and 
look  of  the  speaker.  His  mode  of  taking  an  argument  to 
pieces  and  reconstructing  it  in  his  own  way,  astonished  hb 
hearers,  who  recognised  the  apparent  fidelity  of  the  copy, 
and  yet  felt  at  a  loss  how  be  had  himself  &iled  to  perceive^ 
during  the  preceding  speech,  what  seemed  now  so  palpably 
absurd.  Although,  as  we  have  observed,  his  manner  was 
colloquial,  the  correctness  of  his  language  was  remarkable ; 
and  his  rapidi^  was  as  remarkable  as  his  correctness.  It 
was  some  time  after  perceiving  that  he  never  hesitated  for  a 
word,  that  it  was  adtnowledged  that  no  word  but  the  right 
one  ever  came  at  his  command ;  he  was  indeed  "  n  well  of 
English  undefiled."  His  reasoning  and  his  wit  were  equally 
unostentatious,  and  equally  perfect.  It  has  been  said,  that 
bis  knowledge  was  limited ;  bat  we  believe  he  differed  from 
his  contemporaries  not  so  much  in  knowledge,  as  in  on  in- 
disposition to  parade  any  knowledge  in  which  he  was  not  a 
perfect  master.  He  was  a  man,  wht^  in  the  discussion  of 
the  greatest  aSalra  of  the  greatest  nation,  was  always  listened 
to  with  delight,  except  by  those  whose  weakness  or  hollow- 
ness  he  exposed. 

Of  Mr.  Tiemey*  s  private  character,  an  eminent  individual, 
a  friend  of  thuty  years'  standing,  lias  recorded  his  opinioD, 
that  "  it  caused  him  to  be  truly  beloved  by  his  family,  and 
endeared  him  to  a  most  numerous  circle  of  friends  and  asso- 
dates.  No  one  ever  possessed  more  of  those  amiable  quali- 
ties iHiicb  equally  adorn  and  enliven  society.  His  wit  was 
ready  and  most  playful, — never  sarcastic,  or  tinged  with  that 
degree  of  spleen  so  often  conspicuous  in  those  who,  like  hiiDf 
had  passed  a  long  and  successful  career  of  political  life,  em- 
bittered with  dis^pointments.  His  conversation  and  habits* 
even  in  early  life,  never  partook  of  that  decree  of  levi^  too 
ofUn  shown  when  religious  or  moral  subjects  are  discussed ; 
and,  in  his  latter  days^  he  afforded  to  such  persons  as  were 
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best  known  to  bim,  ooiuiderable  proo&  that  in  every  thought 
and  act  his  mind  was  influenced  by  careful  obedience  to,  and 
the  truest  sense  of,  perfect  ChristJaD  fiuth  and  exemplaiy 
piety." 


Id  addition  to  the  records  of  parliament,  the  materials  for 
(hie  little  memoir  have  been  derived  from  various  respectable 
publicatioas  ood  other  sources  of  information. 
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SIR  GEORGE  MONTAGU, 


The  gallant  subject  of  this  memoir  was  descended  from 
Drago  de  Montacute,  who  came  over  to  EngUnd  with 
Wiliam  the  Conqueror  in  1066,  and  was  the  common 
ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Montagu  and  Manchester,  and 
the  Earls  of  Sandwich  and  Hallfex.* 

The  &ther  of  Sir  George  was  the  late  Admiral  John 
Montagu,  who  served  his  eountiy  with  seal  and  fideli^  for 
sixty-three  years ;  commanded  the  squadron  employed  on  die 
coast  of  North  America  previous  to  the  colonial  war;  was 
afterwards  f4)pointed  Governor  of  Newfoundland;  and  held 
the  chief  command  at  Portsmoudi  subsequently  to  the  peace 
of  1785.  He  married  S<^hia,  daughter  of  James  Wroogh- 
ton.  Enquire. 

Sir  George  Monlagn,  tfadr  eldest  son,  was  bom  December 
12.  1750.  In  1763,  he  went  to  the  Royal  Naval  Academy 
at  Portsmouth ;  and  thence  was  received  into  the  Preston  of 
50  guns,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral  William  Parry, 

*  Edwud  MdntagD.  the  firtt  Eail  t£  Stndirieh,  ud  k  K.  O.,  fasU  the  dm^ 
oannund  of  tbe  Rngliih  d>*j,  and  bad  tlie  addrai  h  well  a*  the  hgnoor,  of 
bnn^og  the  wbcde  fleet  to  lubmit  to  King  Chvla  II.,  wbo,  in  eonudentloli  of 
dwt  imptmant  Mnica,  yrta  pleued  to  create  him  Banm  Hontigu,  Viacount  Hi*- 
dbiabioak*,  aul  Earl  td  fiandwidi :  be  wu  Lord  Higb  Adminl  of  £«glaiid,  and 
was  killed  in  tbe  great  battle  witb  (be  Dutch  fleet  ofl'  Southwold  Ba; ,  Maj  9S. 
167S.  Sir  George  MoDtaguV  imraediate  ancertor  was  tbe  Hon.  Jama  M6ll(iv*>> 
of  LMkam,  io  Tnitdnie,  tUrd  un  of  Uweij,  flnt  Eariof  MiiiChtWw. 
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and  commanded  by  Captain  (aAcrwards  Lord)  Gardner;  in 
which  ship  he  proceeded  to  the  Jamaica  station,  where  he 
continued  upwards  of  three  years ;  and  returned  to  England 
with  the  latter  officer  in  the  Levant  fngate,  in  1 770. 

Soon  after  his  arrira],  Mr.  Montagu  was  made  a  Lieu- 
tenant,  and  appointed  to  the  Marlborough,  of  74  guns ;  from 
which  ship  be  removed  into  the  Captain,  another  third-rate, 
bearing  the  flag  of  his  &ther,  then  a  Rear  Admiral,  with 
whom  he  went  to  America,  where  he  obtaiaed  the  rank  of 
Commander  in  the  Kingfisher  sloop  of  war ;  and  from  that 
vessel  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Fowey,  of  20 
guns.     His  post  commission  bore  date  April  15.  1773. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  contest  with  our  transatlantic 
colonies,  Captain  Montagu  was  employed  in  the  arduous 
service  of  blockadiog  the  ports  of  Marblehead  and  Salem,  on 
which  station  he  continued  during  a  whole  winter,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  to  capture  the  Washington,  a  brig  of  16  gons, 
the  first  vessel  of  war  sent  to  sea  by  the  American  States.  Her 
crew,  70-  in  number,  were  sent  to  England  as  rebels ;  but 
instead  of  being  hanged,  as  they  no  doubt  expected,  they 
were  there  well  clothed,  and  set  at  liberty. 

Obtain  Montagu  was  subsequently  intrusted,  by  Vice- 
Admiral  Shuldham,  with  the  difficult  and  important  duty  of 
covering  the  retreat  and  embarkation  of  the  army  under  Sir 
William  Howe,  at  the  evacuation  of  Boston.  The  enemy 
having  thrown  up  strong  works,  commanding  the  town  and 
harbour,  the  Vice-Admiral  dropped  down  to  Nantasket  Road 
with  the  line-of-battle  ships,  leaving  the  whole  arrangement 
and  execution  of  this  service  to  Captain  Montagu,  who  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  General  in  a  very  flattering  manner, 
through  his  brother.  Lord  Howe,  when  he  assumed  the  chief 
command  on  the  cOast  of  America. 

We  next  find  our  officer  serving  in  the  river  Chesapeake, 
where  he  rescued  Lord  Dunmore  and  family,  and  also  pre- 
vented Governor  Eden  of  Maryland,  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Tha  Fowey  was  subsequentiy  stationed 
by  L(H*d  Ifewe'  as'-the  advanced  ship  at  the  siege  of  New 
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and  was  consequently  present  at  the  capture  of  the  Caracca 
convoy,  with  which  he  returned  to  England,  in  company  with 
-the  Afirica,  64.  Some  time  .after  this  event,  he  was  ordei^d 
to  America,  with  intelligence  of  a  French  squadron,  with 
troops  on  board,  being  about  to  sail  from  France  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  attack  upon  New  Vork.  The  fleet  on  that 
station,  under  Vice-Admiral  Arbuthnot,  having  proceeded 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  army  to  besiege  Charlestown,  in 
South  Carolina,  Captain  Montagu  on  his  arrival  found  hin> 
self  senior  officer  at  New  York,  and  the  security  of  that  place 
necessarily  dependent  on  his  exertions.  From  thence  he 
ir^it  OD  a  cruise  off  Bermuda ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  September, 
captured  I'Espcrance,  a  French  frigate  of  the  same  tonnage  bs 
his  former  prize,  with  a  valuable  cargo,  from  St.  Domingo 
bound  to  Bordeiaux,  mounting  32  guns,  and  having  on  board 
roi-  XV.  E 
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near  SOO  men,  including  about  15  or  20  officers  of  the  army, 
and  privates,  passengers.  This  ship  appears  to  have  made  a 
most  obstinate  defence,  maintaining  a  dose  action  of  two 
hours,  in  which,  and  in  a  running  fight  of  ecjoal  duration,  she 
had  20  of  her  crew  killed,  and  24  woonded.  The  Pearl's 
loss  was  only  6  slain  and  10  wounded. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  nsii  Captain  Montagu  was  in  com- 
pany  with  the  squadron  under  Vice-Admiral  Arbuthnot,  wheo 
that  officer  encountered  M.  de  Temay,  then  on  bis  way  tO' 
co-operate  with  a  detachment  of  the  American  army  in  an 
attack  upon  Brigadier- General  Arnold,  whose  corps  had 
nearly  overrun  the  who)e  province  of  Virginia.  Unforti^ 
nately  a  thick  haze,  together  with  the  disabled  condition  of 
the  three  ships  od  which  the  brunt  of  the  engagement  chiefly 
tell,  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  British  squadron  to  pursue 
the  advantage  it  bad  gained,  and  the  contest  was  consequently 
indecisive. 

OqXain  Montagu's  abilities  and  zeal  were  by  thb  time  so 
hi^ly  and  generally  i^preciated,  that  when,  in  October  fol* 
towing,  Rear-Admiral  Graves,  who  had  succeeded  to  th« 
chief  command  of  the  naval  force  employed  on  the  American 
station,  meditated  an  attack  upon  the  French  armament  under 
Count  de  Grasse,  then  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  York 
River,  between  the  sands  called  the  Horse  Shoe  and  the  York 
Spit,  he  appointed  the  Pearl  to  lead  his  fleet:  unfortunately, 
however,  Earl  Comwallis,  to  whose  rescue  he  had  come 
from  New  York  (accompanied  by  the  army  under  Sir  Heoiy 
ClinttHi),  had  been  obliged  to  capitulate  before  his  arrival, 
and  the  enterprise  was  consequently  abandoned. 

In  1782,  Captain  Montagu  returned  to  England  in  a  shot* 
tered  slate  of  health,  and  paid  off  the  Pearl. 

During  the  Spanish  armament,  in  1790,  Captain  Montagu 
obtained  the  command  of  the  Hector,  7*;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  France,  in  1793,  he  accompanied 
Rear-Admiral  Gardiner  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  27th  of  April. 

In  the  ensuir^  summer,  the  Rear-Admira),  in  conjunctioa 
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widi  MajeivGeoeral  Bru<»,  being  oicoursged  by  tbe  dlspotes 
which -eiusted  between  the  rojalists  and  republicans  at  Mar- 
tinique^ and  invited  by  the  former  to  make  a  descent  on  that 
island,  proceeded  thither,  and  landed  a  body  of  30O0  British 
troops  under  cover  of  the  sliips  of  war. 

Onthe  15thof  Jun^  the  Hector  and  Monmouth  were  ordered 
to  cannonade  a  fort  on  Mount  Cerbetle,  which  they  began  to 
do  about  1 1  A.  M.,  and  contmuetl  firing  till  half-past  three  in 
the  afternoon. 

The  following  day.  Captain  Montagu  was  sent  to  co-operate 
■u  an  attack  upon  the  batteries  to  the  N.  E.  of  St.  Pierre,  as 
s  diversion  in  favour  of  the  troops.  The  Duke,  of  98  guns, 
leading  followed  by  the  Hector,  began  to  engage  Forts  Bime 
and  la  Preche^  which  were  totally  silenced.  A  violent  thunder- 
storm coming  on,  the  Duke's  main-mast  was  shivered  by  light- 
ning: next  morning  Captun  Montagu  landed  a  party,  who 
spiked  tbe  guns  of  the  forts,  and  destroyed  their  carriages. 
The  expedition,  however,  having  lailetl  of  effect,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  republican  party  proving  much  stronger  than 
was  represented,  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  together  with 
as  many  of  the  royalbts  as  could  be  tidien  on  board  the  ships ; 
tbe  remainder  were  unavoidably  left  to  peri^  by  the  hands  of 
their  implacable  enemy.  The  rage  and  unrelenting  fary  of 
civil  war  were  now  clearly  perceived  by  the  flames  that  covered 
the  island  night  and  day. 

Tbe  Ferme,  a  French  ship  of  74  guns,  and  tbe  Calypso 
frigate,  put  themselves  under  the  orders  of  the  Briti^  com- 
mander, and  saved  a  number  of  their  unfortunate  oountrymea 
firom  des&uction. 

The  enemy  having  several  ^ips  of  war  at  St  Domingo^ 
Bear-Admiral  Gardiner  despatched  the  Hector,  in  company 
with  the  Hannibal,  of  74<  guns,  to  reinforce  the  squadron  on 
the  Jamaica  station,  and  returned  to  England  with  tbe  re- 
mainder of  his  ships. 

After  a  short  interval,  Captun  Montagu  was  directed  to 
convey  home  a  large  fleet  of  West  Indiamen;  and  on  hia 
arrival  at  pithead,  he  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Com- 
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modore  Paisley,  with  whom,  and  Rear-Admiral  M'Bride,  he 
cniiseil  in  the  channel  till  his  promotion  to  a  flag,  which  took 
place  April  12.  179*  j  when  he  joined  the  grand  fleet,  at  that 
period  commanded  by  Earl  Howe.  Early  in  the  following 
month  he  was  detached  with  a  squadron  to  escort  the  outwanl 
bound  East  India  fleet,  and  other  convoys,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  four  hundred  sail,  as  far  to  the  southward  as 
Cape  Fhiisterre.  After  the  perrormance  of  this  important  ser- 
vice, he  cruised  for  some  days  to  the  northward  of  CapeOrtegat, 
and  previously  to  his  return  to  port,  captured  a  French  cor-* 
vette  of  22  guns  and  140  men,  and  retook  several  British 
and  Dutch  merchantmen. 

Early  in  June,  he  was  again  ordered  to  sea,  for  the  purpose 
of  reinfordng  Lord  Howe,  as  well  as  to  look  out  for  a 
Valuable  convoy  coming  from  America,  and  bound  to  the  west- 
em  coast  of  France,  tbe  capture  or  destruction  of  which,  at 
that  critical  period,  was  deemed  an  object  of  the  utmost 
irnportance.  On  the  8th  of  the  same  mtrnth,  being  off  Ushant 
with  eight  74-gun  ships,  one  64,  and  several  frigates,  he  dis- 
covered a  French  squadron  consisting  of  one  3-decker,  seven 
74's,  and  one  other  two-decked  ship,  which  he  pursued  until 
they  got  close  under  the  land,  and  some  of  them  mto  Brest 
Water,  where  two  other  ships,  supposed  to  be  of  the  line, 
were  then  at  anchor.  At  seven  A.  M.  on  the  following  day, 
the  fleet  under  M.  Villaret  Joyeuse  appeared  in  sight  to  the 
westward,  standing  in  for  the  land,  with  the  wind  about  north. 
Rear-Admiral  Montagu,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  had  four- 
teen effective  line-of- battle  ships  (one  of  which  was  a  first 
rate),  independent  of  five  others  which  had  been  disabled  in 
the  recent  battle  with  Lord  Howe,  besides  frigates.  Sic; 
aware  of  the  ease  with  which  those  he  had  chased  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  might  form  ajtmctionwith  this  superior  forc^ 
and  fearing  that  his  sternniost  ships  would  not  be  able  to 
weather  the  French  line,  tacked  to  the  eastward  in  order  of 
battle,  and  then  gradually  edged  away  to  the  southward,  with 
the  view  of  drawing  M.  Joyeuse  off  the  land,  and  getting  his 
own  squadron  in  as  eligible  a  situation  as  possible  to  act 
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against  ihe  enemy,  if  an  opportunity  should  offer  itself;  but 
his  adversary  kept  his  ships  so  closely  connected,  and  guarded 
with  so  much  care  Uiose  which  were  disabled,  that  the  Rear- 
Admiral  had  it  not  in  bis  power  to  take  any  step  that  was 
in  the  least  degree  likely  to  contribute  to  the  public  service. 
The  I'rench  commander  stood  alter  the  British  for  about  five 
hours,  and  then  hauled  to  the  wind  on  the  larboard  tack, 
whilst  Rear-Admiral  Montagu  stood  to  the  N.  W.  in  the 
hopes  of  meeting  Earl  Howe.  His  Lordsliip,  however,  was 
then  on  his  way  toSpithead,  with  the  prizes  taken  on  the  1st 
of  that  month;  and  our  officer,  understanding  that  it  was  his 
wish  that  the  fleet  should  assemble  at  Plymouth,  anchored 
with  his  division  in  Cawsand  Bay  on  the  I2th. 

Having  informed  the  Admiralty  of  his  arrival,  and  re- 
ijuested  permission  to  come  on  shore  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health,  which  was  considerably  affected  by  the  tidings  of  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Captain  James  Montagu,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  late  battle*,  he  received  the  following  letters 
from  the  Secretary  of  that  Board,  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  the  veteran  nobleman  under  whose  orders  he  was  then 
serving :  — 

*  AnotlKT  of  Sir  George  MoDt«gu''s  bfo(lwn(Edwvd],  Colonel  of  the  corjn 
cf  Artillei;  on  the  Bengal  EstablUhment,  an  officer  ofacknooledged  merit,  wu 
moitallj  nounjL'd  under  the  wal1>  of  Seringapatam,  in  IT99.  The  following 
ii  an  outline  of  hii  Hrvicea: — Very  iboMlj  after  hi*  adniiHioQ  into  (be  artillery, 
he  ira«  ajipoiated  to  the  field.  En  Uie  commuid  of  the  detachment  of  ihucorp*  em- 
ployed in  the  reduction  of  the  fona  in  the  Dooaub,  in  1774 — 5,  and  ■ubaequenll)' 
in  Rohilkund;  and  wai  lererely  wounded  on  two  diffbrent  ocouiont ;  once  by  the 
burfUngofaBhcU,  and  again  in  the  slonniog  of  fori  Seekraunee,  byan  arrow,  in 
the  left  eye.  Although  the  nature  i^  this  wound  was  such  u  Eo  render  it  oilviuhlc 
for  him  to  proceed  to  Europe  for  his  recovery,  yet  his  leal  for  the  lervice  induced 
him  to  wlicil  pennisHon  to  accompany  the  Bengal  artillery,  to  ignt  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Pondjcborry,  in  1778-  He  subsequenlly  serred  at  Ihc  conquest  of  Cud- 
dalore,  and  was  present  in  the  difftrcnl  battles  liclncen  the  BriU^i  troops  and 
Hyder  Ally  ;  and  hii  conduct  was  honoured  with  the  approboljon  of  hi)  General. 
Tlie  encomiums  paned  upon  him  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the  course  of  the  war 
with  Tppoo  Sullaun,  were  not  less  honourable  than  frequent.  Hi»  last  campaign 
was  in  nOS — 9,  under  MajOT'General  Harris  ;  and  at  the  period  of  his  death,  he 
had  the  Immediate  command  of  the  batteries  erected  before  SeringapaUm.  The 
general  and  united  Tiuce  of  the  anny  proclaimed  dK  share  to  be  attributed  to  htn 
in  the  reduction  of  Ibe  place. 

£   3 
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«  Adminlt;  Office,  June  14.  I7M.  • 
**  Sir,  —  Haying  omimuDicatecl  to  my  Lords  Comnus- 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty  your  letters  of  the  8th  and  ISth  inst. 
(with  the  enclosures),  hifbimtng  them  of  your  aTrival  in 
Cawsand  Bay,  with  the  sqoadroD  under  your  command,  and 
of  your  proceedings  during  your  last  cruise,  I  am  commanded 
by  their  Lordships  to  acquaint  you  that  they  approve  thereof. 

(Signed)  *'  Puii.  Stepheks." 

"  Rear-Admiral  Montagu,  Ph/mouth." 

"  Adminhy,  Jun«  15.  ITM. 
**  Sir,  —  I  receired  your  letter  this  morning  and  tearnt, 
with  great  r^et,  that  your  slate  of  health  was  such  as  to 
Biake  it  necessary,  for  a  short  time,  to  come  on  shore.  I 
wish  much  it  had  been  possible  for  the  Hector  to  have 
brought  you  to  Spithead ;  but  as  the  squadron  must  proceed 
again  immediately  to  sea,  and  in  as  much  force  &s  possible,  it 
will  not  be  at  present  practicable ;  but  probably  a  little  time 
faenee  it  may  be  so  arranged,  that  the  Hector  may  come  up 
to  Spithead.  The  London  is  not  yet  commissioned;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  particular  person  you 
would  wish  to  fit  her  out  ia  the  first  instance.*  I  cannot 
conclude  without  condoling  with  you,  which  I  do  very  truly, 
at  the  shock  you  must  hare  suKred  in  the  loss  of  your 
brother,  who  fell  so  nobly  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 
**  Your  most  bithful  humble  Servant, 

(Signed)  "  Chatham. 

**  Rear-Admiral  Comwallis  is  directed  to  proceed  to  l?iy~ 
mouth,  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  squadron." 
"  Rear-Admiral  G.  Montagu." 

*  Hw  Rcu-Adnunl,  OD  hii  return  from  MODitiDg  At  coiitoji  to  tlw  Mnittt- 
wud,  hid  eiprcMed  ■  wiifa  to  excbmge,  it  a  oonvewcnt  opportunit]^,  the  Hector 
<vr  ibe  London ;  and  Lord  Cbattum  bad  pmnuMd  to  direct  ber  t«  be  ceomu- 
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"  TbeCharlotle,  at  Spithead,  June  16.  IT94. 
**  Sib,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  instby 
which  I  am  ioforiDed  of  your  late  proceeding  with,  and  ar> 
rival  of  tiie  squadron  under  your  command,  that  morning,  in 
Plymouth  Sound.  And  I  am  to  signify,  in  consequence  of 
your  applicaUon  to  the  same  effect,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to 
strike  yonr  flag,  and  go  on  shore  for  the  re-establishment 
of  yonr  health,  which  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be  able 
thereby  speedily  and  permanently  to  obtain.  Having  the 
honour,  to  be,  &Ci  &c. 

(Sgned)  "  Howe." 

*•  Sear-Admiral  Montagu." 
(Private.) 

•<  The  Chai-lotle,  Spithrad,  June  16.  1T94. 

"  Sin,  —  I  condole  with  you  most  sincerely,  on  the  great 
loss  you  and  your  femily  have  sustained  in  consequence  of  the 
late  action.  Your  respectable  brother  was  stationed  too  far 
distant  from  me,  for  my  being  enabled  to  give  the  personal 
testimony  you  do  me  the  honour  to  be  anxious  for  obtaining 
of  me  i  and  which  is  lotallt/  unnecessaty  for  con^rming  tie 
respect  you -01111  naturally  retain  ({fhim.* 

"  The  permission  of  striking  your  flag  for  the  reasons  you 

*  Captain  Junes  Montagu  ooouiuiided  the  Montagu,  of  T1  guns,  and  wai 
Ike  only  officer  of  Ui  rank  wtw  fall  ootfieglariaua  litof  June,  1794.  At  the 
moment  when  ilaiD,  9>  45'  A.  M.  be  wai  cIokIj  engaged  widi  a  tlvee-decker 
«nd  ber  second  i^Jnad,  wMch  wu  (be  fifth  ahip  from  the  enemy's  rear.  The 
following  1*  a  copr  of  the  remarks  made  by  his  Ant  lieutenant,  the  present  Ileai^ 
Admiral  DooDelly,  at  the  end  of  the  minutes  of  the  battle,  taken  on  board  the 
Idontagu,  and  trmnmitled  b;  that  eicellent  officer  to  Earl  Howe  i  — 

"  We  suffered  early  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death  cS  Csptm  Montagu, 
wboea  coolneas  and  datermiiMd  bra*«t7  while  in  action  did  honour  to  his  king, 
oountey,  and  IVienda ;  and  while  I  deplore  his  Md,  though  honourable  lUl,  I 
cannot  sufficiently  testiiy  tibe  gratitude  I  feel  for  the  support  given  me  during  the 
utAaa,  and  in  our  preparation  afterwards  to  renew  it,  by  each  officer  respectively, 
and  the  crew  of  tbd  Ibip  which  I  had  the  honour  to  command,  whose  promptitude 
to  da  their  duty  left  me  no  room  to  daubt  of  the  glorious  lictory  wbich  followed 
by  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  fleet  was  conducted,  together  with  the 
gallantry  of  its  officers  and  meiL 

(Signed)  <<  Rots  Domhiut, 

E   i 
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have  communicated  to  the  Admiralty,  is  signified  in  my 
official  letter  tJie  earlier,  as  I  received  authority  to  that  effect 
from  the  Board  yesterday ;  and  so  much  time  was  saved  of 
course,  as  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary  fbc  obtaining 
such  approbation  of  your  request.  And  1  eamestfy  hope,  for 
PUBLIC  as  well  as  personal  considerations,  that  the  suspension 
from  your  professional  avocations  will  speedily  contribute  to 
the  re-«stablishment  of  your  health.  Having  the  honour  to 
be,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

(Signed}  "  Howx." 

"  Sear-Admiral  Mortlagti." 

From  this  period,  with  the  excejiUon  of  his  being  promoted 

to  the  rank  of  Vice- Admiral,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1795,  we  find 

no  farther  mention  of  our  officer  till  the  month  of  March, 

1799,  when  Lord  Spencer,  then  at  the  head  of  naval  a&irs, 

offered  him  the  command  at  the  Nore,  which  he  declined, 

thinking  it  beneath  his  rank.     In  the  following  year,  the  Earl 

of  St.  Vincent  applied  for  him  to  be  attached  to  the  Channel 

fleet ;  but,  unfortunately,  before  his  application  reached  the 

*■'■"'-"''"  the  appointment  was  given  to  another  officer  j  and 

[le  gallant  Nelson,  with  whom  he  was  not  then 

Acquainted,  proposed  him  as  his  successor  in  the 

s  flag  was  not  again  hoisted  till  the  summer  of 

iring  the  ensuing  five  years  and  a  half,  a  period  of 

he  held  the  chief  command  at  Portsmouth,  and 

le  arduous  duties  of  his  office  to  the  fiill  and  entire 

of  six  different  Boards   of  Admiralty.     Whilst 

ite  Majesty  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  honoured  that 

icond  time,  with  his  presence.     Previous  to  the 

af  this  illustrious  visiter,  he  dined  with  the  Ad- 

afterwards  received  the  following  highly  flattering 


e  and  M'Aithut'i  lAte  of  Lord  Nelion,  4to  a 
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"  POTtntKHith,  Sept.  14. 1803.    : 

"  Sir, —  I  am  commanded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
express  the  high  satisfaction  H.  R.  H.  experienced  in  his  visit 
to  the  0eet  yesterday.  The  great  skill  and  undaunted 
courage  which  has  been  so  brilliaiHly  displayed  by  tli^ 
officers  and  men  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  render  any 
remark  from  H.  R.  H.  superfluous,  but  which  alone  has 
been  produced  by  the  state  of  discipline  and  subordination  so 
justly  the  admiration  of  all  Europe.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
further  commands  me  to  say  how  sensible  H.  R.  H.  is  of 
your  and  Admiral  HoUoway's  attention,  as  well  as  the  Cap? 
tains  of  the  fleet 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  faithful  and  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  "  B.  Bloomfield." 

"  Admiral  Montagu, 
Sfc.  Urc.  4rc" 

In  August,  1810,  a  large  body  of  Captains,  who  had  fitted 
out  at  that  port,  whilst  he  commanded  there,  presented  Ad- 
miral Montagu  with  a  superb  piece  of  plate,  as  "  A  Tribute 
of  their  Respect  and  Esteem." 

Our  officer  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  full  Admiral, 
Jan.  1.  1801 ;  and  nominated  p  G.  C.  B.  as  a  testimony  of 
the  Prince  Regent's  approbation  of  his  services,  Jan.  S. 
1815.  He  subsequently  published  a  pamphlet,  dedicated  to 
his  Majesty,  and  entitled,  "  A  Refutation  of  the  incorrect 
Statements  and  unjust  Insinuations  contained  in  Captain 
Brenton's  Naval  History  of  Great  Britain,  as  &r  as  the  same 
refers  to  the  Conduct  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Montagu;  in 
a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Author." 

A  perusal  of  the  foregoing  Memoir,  which  is  confined  to  a 
plain  statement  of  well  authenticated  facts,  will  prove  to  the 
world,  that  no  demerit,  much  less  disgrace,  is  to  be  attached 
to  Sir  George  Montagu's  professional  character.  To  use  the  * 
words  of  8  former  biographer,   "  it  has  ever  been  free  from 
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stain:  and  his  octiont,  like  himself,  ever  generous,  brav^ 
end  praisewortby." 

At  ibe  time  of  Sir  George  Montagu's  death,  which  took 
place  at  his  seat,  Stowell  Lodge,  Wiltshire,  on  the  24-th  of 
December,  1829,  he  stood  second  on  the  list  of  flag  officers, 
and  had  been  sixty-six  years  in  the  naval  service. 

Sir  George  Montagu  married,  Oct.  9.  1783,  his  cousin, 
Cbartotte,  daughter  and  co^beiress  of  George  Wroughton,  of 
Wilcot,  in  Wiltshire,  Esq. ;  and  by  that  lady,  who  survives 
him,  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.  1.  Geor^ana,  married, 
Aug.  15.  1808,  to  the  present  Vice-Admiral,  Sir  John  Gore, 
K.  C.  B.;  2.  Charlotte,  died  in  J812;  3.  Lieutenant- Colonel 
George  Wroughton,  who  has  assumed  the  surname  of 
Wroughton ;  4.  John- William,  Captain  R.  N. ;  5.  James, 
C^tain  R.  N.;  6.  Sophia;  7.  the  Rev.  Edward,  died  at 
Bishopstrow,  Wilts,  Dec  22.  1820;  8.  Susanna,  deceased; 
and,  9.  Anne,  who  died  in  1807. 


We  have  derived  the  foregoing  Memoir  from  "  Marshall's 
Royal  Naval  Biography." 
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HIS  MAJESTY,  GEORGE  IV. 

OF  THE  UNITED  KIKODOM  OF  OBEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 
KINO,  DEFENDER  OF  THE  FAITH,  PRINCB  OF  WALES,  DUKE 
OF  LANCASTER  AND  CORNWALL,  DUKE  OF  ROTHftAT  IN  SCOT- 
LAND, KINO  or  HANOTEB,  DUKE  AND  FRINGE  OF  BRITNSWICK- 
LUNENB17RO,  ARCH-TREASURER  OF  THE  HOLY  BOUAK  EM- 
PIRE, SOVEREIGN  PROTECTOR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
IONIAN  ISLANDS,  VISCOUNT  LAUNCESTON,  EARL  OF  CARRICK 
IN  IRELAND,  BARON  OF  RENFREW,  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES,  AND 
GREAT  STEWARD  OF  SCOTLAND,  EARL  OF  CHESTER,  CAPTAIN- 
GENERAL  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  ARTILLERY  COMPANY,  HAR- 
gUI8  OF  THE  ISLE  OF  ELY,  COLON  EL -IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  TWO 
REGIMENTS  OF  LIFE-OUARDS,  HIOH  STEWARD  OF  PLYMOUTH, 
SOVEREIGN  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  THE  GARTER,  BATH,  THISTLE, 
ST.  PATRICK,  HANOTERIAN  OUELPHIC  ORDER,  ST.  MICHAEL 
AND  ST.  QEOROE  OF  THE  IONIAN  ISLES,  VISITER  OF  UNI- 
VERSITY, ORIEL,  AMD  CHRIST  CHURCH  COLLEGES,  OXFORD, 
AND  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE*  CAMBRIDGE,  KNIGHT  OF  THE 
ORDERS  OF  THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE  OF  SFAIH  AND  AUSTRIA, 
OF  8T.  STBPHEH  OF  HUMQARY,  OF  PEDRO  OF  THE  BRAZILS, 
OF  ST.  E8PBIT  OP  FRANCE,  OF  MARIA  THERESA  OF  AUSTRIA, 
OP  CHAKLES  III.  OF  SPAIN,  OF  ST.  ANNS,  ALEXANDER  NEW- 
BKI,  AND  THE  BLACK  EAGLE,  OF  RUSSIA,  OF  WILLIAM  OF 
THE  NETHERLANDS,  OF  ST.  HUBERT  OF  BAVARIA,  OF  GUS- 
TATUS  VASA  OF  SWEDEN,  ETC,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  AND  F.S.A. 

Xhe  spleodid  schievemeats  and  important  occurrcDces  of  tbe 
late  reign  will  be  the  inspiring  theme  of  the  fiiture  historian; 
and  the  most  brief  and  simple  recital  of  them  will  fill  many 
Tolumes.  The  nature  of  our  work  of  courae  compels  us  to 
be  content  with  exhibiting  a  sketch  of  hb  Majesty's  personal 
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character,  ani] — if  a  King  may  be  said  to  have  a  private 
life  —  of  liis  private  life;  accompanied  by  only  such  slight 
references  to  political  events  as  may  be  necessary  to  render 
the  narrative  connected  and  intelligible.  The  materials  tor 
this  sketch  have  been  derived  from  sources  too  numerous  to 
receive  particular  acknowledgment,  even  if  they  were  not  too 
public  to  require  it.' 

George-Augustus- Frederick,  the  eldest  child  of  George  HI., 
King  of  England,  and  of  his  consort,  Sophia-CIinrlotte, 
Princess  of  Mecklenberg-Slrelitz,  was  born  ia  St.  James's 
palace,  at  twenty-four  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  in  tlie  morn- 
ing of  Tuesday,  12th  of  August,  1762. 

'  Court  etiquette  requires  numerous  witnesses  of  the  birth  of 
an  heir  apparent  to  the  British  throne,  but  on  this  occasion 
delicacy  dispensed  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  forms  of 
state.  The  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury  was  admitted  into  the 
queen's  apartment;  the  other  great  officers  of  the  crown 
remained  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  door  of , communication 
between  the  chambers  being  thrown  open.  The  necessary 
duties  were  performed  by  Mrs.  Draper,  although  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunter  was  in  attendance.  A  discharge  of  the  Park 
and  Tower  guns  announced  the  Prince's  birth  to  the  inhabit- 
anU  of  the  metropolis,  and  expresses  were  despatched  to 
spread  the  joyful  intelligence  in  all  directions.  The  King, 
who  was  waiting  in  the  adjoining  room,  gave  the  bearer  of 
the  intelligence  a  5001.  bank-bill.  Just  af^  the  joyful  event 
took  place,  a  long  procession  passed  under  the  palace-windows, 
conveying  a  large  quantity  of  bullion  captured  in  the  Spanish 
frigate  Hermione.  This  occurrence  was  regarded  as  pro- 
pitious, and  excited  the  delight  of  the  populace  to  enthusiasm. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  the  infant  heir  of  the  throne  was 
created  by  patent  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Earl  of  Chester.  As 
firstrbom  of  the  King,  be  was  already  Duke  of  Cornwall ;  and, 
as  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  of  Great  firitain,  he  was 
hereditary  Steward  of  Scotland,  Duke  (^  Rolhsay,  Earl  of 

■  We  ure  indiibtiid  tor  mucb  valusble  iofonuBtion  to  Mr.  Lloyd'*  Memoir 
of  hii  Uu  M^ettf. 
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Carrick,  and  Baron  of  Renfrew.  Ireland  gives  no  tide  to 
the  heir  apparent 

His  Royal  Htghness's  baptism  took  place  in  the  connciU 
chamber  at  St.  James's  on  the  8th  of  September  following^ 
when  the  sponsors  were,  his  great-uncle  William-Augustus 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  his  uncle  Adolphus-Frederick  Prince 
of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz  (whose  proxy  was  William  Duke  (^ 
Devonshire,  Lord  Chamberlain),  and  his  grandmother  Au- 
gusta Princess-dowager  of  Wales.  The  Queen  did  not 
assist  at  the  ceremony. 

When  his  Royal  Highness  was  just  one  year  old,  their 
Majesties'  second  son,  the  late  Duke  of  York,  was  bom, 
August  16.  1763.  Being  so  nearly  of  an  age,  they  were  able 
to  begin  their  studies  almost  together,  when  the  time  arrived 
tot  appointing  a  tutor  to  direct  their  education ;  this  circum- 
stance was  undoubtedly  favourable  to  the  excitement  of  a  noble 
emulation  between  the  two  brothers,  and  cemented  the  bonds 
of  the  friendship  which  always  subsisted  between  them.  The 
royal  nursery  was  placed  by  the  Queen  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Lady  Charlotte  Rnch,  widow  of  the  Honour- 
able William  Finch,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplished 
women  of  the  age  ',  who  had  the  singular  felicity  6f  seeing 
all  the  branches  of  the  royal  stock,  with  the  exception  of  two 
in&nts,  reared  to  maturity. 

In  1764,  the  two  princes  were  attacked  with  hooping 
cough  at  Richmond  Lodge,  and  two  years  afterwards  they 
were  berth  inoculated — an  event  of  no  slight  importance,  when 
we  consider  the  weight  of  royal  example  against  the  force  of 
prejudice,  which  ran  so  strong  at  that  time,  that  a  zealous 
preacher  in  the  metropolis,  adverting  to  this  circumstance,  is 
stated  to  have  declared  from  the  pulpit,  that  it  would  now  be 
presumptaous  to  pray  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  since  his 
earthly  guardians  had  taken  him  out  of  the  hands  of  God, 
and  committed  him  into  the  bands  of  man  I     The  princes 
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had  another  escape  from  a  danger  of  a  different  kind  in 
November,  1767,  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  royal  nursery; 
which,  however,  was  extinguished  without  serious  conse- 
quences. 

Before  be  was  three  years  old,  namely,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1765,  the  Prince  of  Wales  received,  and,  having 
been  instructed  by  bis  latber,  refrfied  in  a  few  words  to  an 
address  presented  by  the  Society  of  Ancient  Britons. 

On  the  36th  of  December,  in  the  same  year,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  invested  by  his  royal  fether  with  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  together  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  in  the 
preceding  year,  had  mariied  bis  aunt,  the  Princess  Augusta. 
His  Royal  Higbness's  installation  did  not  take  place  until 
the  25th  of  June,  1771,  when  he  was  jiunedin  that  ceremony 
by  his  brother,  the  late  Duke  of  York,  his  uncles,  the  Dukes 
of  Cumberland,  Mecklenburg,  and  Brunswick,  the  Dukes 
of  Marlborough  and  Grafton,  aad  the  Earls  of  Albemarle 
and  Gower. 

In  1769,  a  drawing-room  was  held  in  the  names  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  RoyaL  In  the  following 
year  a  ball  and  supper  were  given  by  the  Prince  at  the 
Queen's*  Palace ;  on  which  occasion  bis  graceful  form  and 
amiable  manners  made  a  strong  iropresaon  on  all  who  were 
present. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  simple  than  the  royal 
habits  at  this  time ;  and  the  system  of  rearing  the  children 
was  as  homely  as  that  of  any  ^mhouse.  They  rose  early, 
geoerally  at  six,  breakfasted  at  eight,  were  much  in  the  open 
air,  and  fed  sparingly  on  the  simplest  food ;  thdr  breakfiut 
being  milk  and  oatmeal  porridge. 

bi  nil,  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  York  were  removed 
from  the  bosom  of  their  femily  at  Kew,  and  a  separate 
establishment  was  filmed  for  the  purpose  of  their  educatioii. 
Robert  Earl  of  Holdemesse  was;  appointed  their  governor, 
Mr.  Leonard  Smelt  their  sub-governor;  Dr.  Markham  (at 
the  same  period  made  Bishop  of  Chester),  and  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  both  of  Oxford,  undertook  the  tAsk 
of  tniticHi. 
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In  1776  there  was  s  total  change.  Lord  Brace  (the  late 
Earl  of  AilesbuTy)  was  for  one  week  the  governor;  bat 
having,  it  was  said,  been  corrected  in  a  classical  quotatkm 
hy  bis  youthful  chaise,  he  resigned ;  and  on  the  8lh  of  June 
it  was  announced  that  *'  the  King  has  been  pleased  to  appoint 
bis  Grace  George  Duke  of  Montagu  to  be  governor; 
Richard  Lord  Bisht^  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  preceptor ; 
LieuL-Colonel  George  Hotham,  sab-govemor;  and  the  Rev. 
William  Araald,  B.D.  sub>preceptor,  to  their  Royal  High- 
nesses George-Augustus-Frederick  Pnnce  of  Wales,  and 
Prince  Frederick  Bishop  of  Oanaburg."  Bishop  Kurd  and 
Mr.  Amald  were  both  Cambridge  men.  Dr.  Markbam 
and  Dr.  Jackson,  however,  did  not  lose  ground  in  the  favour 
of  the  King ;  the  former  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  see 
of  York,  and  the  primacy  of  Ireland  was  offered  to  the  latter, 
who  refused  that  dignity  for  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church, 
Nor  had  they  forfeited  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  their 
pupil :  thetr  portraits  were  preserved  amongst  those  of  hia 
most  valued  friends,  and  throu^out  the  remainder  of  thor 
lives  he  exhibited  nnequivocal  proofs  of  his  attachment  to 
them. 

During  this  period,  the  prince  enjoyed  the  socie^  of  bis 
brother,  and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  their  indissoluble 
affection  was  probably  cemented  by  the  cares  and  pleasures 
of  their  boyish  days.  An  anecdote  of  one  of  their  amuse- 
ments b  preserved  as  highly  honourable  to  both.  When  the 
Prince  approached  his  twelfth  year,  he  and  his  brother  dug 
a  spot  of  ground  at  Kew,  and  in  the  intervals  frf"  their  lesaona 
prepared  it  fw  the  seed ;  they  sowed,  weeded,  tended  it 
together ;  harvested  their  little  crop  of  wheat,  winnowed  and 
ground  it  into  flour,  inspected  the  process  of  its  manufiictnre 
into  bread,  and  presented  to  each  member  of  the  royal  family 
a  portion,  which  was  eaten,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  with 
what  relish. 

In  due  time  the  Prince  of  Wales  received  the  sacrament 
in  St  George's  chapd  at  Windsor,  laying  first  his  ofl^riag 
of  gold  and  silver  on  tbe  altar.     Medsk  were  stniclc  ' 
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commemorate  the  appointment  of  his  lirotiier  to  the  episcopal 
priacipality  of  Osnaburg,  The  royal  birthdays  were  kept 
in  state.  The  month  of  August,  auspicious  to  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  by  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  by  the 
battle  of  Minden,  and  by  the  birth  of  three  Princes  of  the 
royal  family,  was  always  a  season  of  festivity.  Sometimes 
the  Prince's  natal  day  was  kept  at  Windsor,  sometimes  at 
Kew,  and  occasionally  at  London.  On  one  occasion,  the 
Prince  gove  three  prizes,  to  be  rowed  for  by  young  watermen 
just  out  of  their  time ;  and  the  celebration  of  these  events 
was  generally  hailed  as  affording  encouragement  to  the 
emulative  industry  of  the  nation.  Such  traits  of  character, 
slight  as  they  appear,  served  to  procure  the  Prince  consider- 
able popularity. 

The  Prince's  education,  conducted  by  the  chosen  of  the 
two  universities,  of  course,  embraced  the  advantages  of  a 
residence  at  each. 

It  appears,  however,  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  system  to  which  lie  was  subjected,  under  the  direction 
of  the  King,  was  one  of  too  much  seclusion  and  severity. 
No  sooner  did  its  immediate  operation  cease,  than  it  was 
found  to  produce  efllects  which  its  royal  author,  and  bis 
noble  and  reverend  agents,  were  the  first  to  discern  and 
deplore.  It  had  too  long  shut  out  the  world  from  the  view 
of  the  Prince,  and,  by  not  graduating  his  advance  towards 
the  public  scenes  of  life,  rendered  those  scenes,  when  at  last 
he  was  at  liberty  to  survey  them  as  he  pleased,  too  novel  and 
enchanting,  too  luxuriant  and  overpowering.  His  tutors  and 
governors  had  scarcely  loosened  the  rein,  before  they  were 
required  altogether  to  drop  it;  numbers  of  a  perfectly  (^po- 
site  character  were  in  waiting  to  celebrate  his  freedom,  and 
administer  to  his  gratification  and  delight.  Among  them 
were  certain  individuals,  celebrated  for  the  splendour  of  their 
talents  and  vices,  and,  in  their  earliest  intercourse  with  the 
Prince,  much  more  ready  to  corrupt  his  morals  by  the  one, 
than  to  enlarge  and  elevate  his  mind  by  the  other.  Here  we 
must  look  for  the  origin  of  those  painful  misunderstandings 
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which  subsequently  took  place  between  the  sorereign  and  the 
heir  apparent.  The  early  friends  of  the  Prince  were  ia 
avowed  opposition  to  his  Majesty's  government,  and  soon 
infused  their  hatred  of  ministers  and  their  jealousy  of  the 
Kuig  into  the  unsuspecting  mind  and  susceptible  heart  <^ 
their  illustrious  protege.  On  political  grounds  alone  the 
King  had  reason  tu  be  incensed  at  their  influence  over  his  son; 
but  when  to  this  was  added  the  moral  injury  they  were  in- 
flicting on  one  whom  the  pious  fiither  wished  above  all  things 
to  train  for  God  and  his  country,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
wounded  by  their  arts  in  his  royal,  his  paternal,  and  his 
Christian  feelings,  he  should  have  set  bis  face  as  a  flint 
against  the  men,  and  treated  with  rigour  the  son  who  bad 
made  them  his  companions  and  friends. 

In  1780,  the  connection  commenced  between  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson,  which  at  the  time  made 
a  great  noise.  This  singular  woman,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Darby,  married  a  lawyer's  clerk  at  the  age  of  flfteen ; 
and  as  neither  bad  any  fortune,  distress  soon  followed  Indis- 
cretion. While  Robinson  was  in  prison,  Mary  had  recourse 
to  her  pen,  and  by  that  means  gained  an  introductiwi  to 
Georgiana  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  througli  whose  interest 
she  obtained  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  then  under  the 
management  of  Sheridan.  Thus  supported,  and  possessing 
an  attractive  person,  she  became  a  popular  fevourite.  Her 
best  and  last  character  on  the  stage  was  that  of  Perdita,  and 
in  it  she  won  the  admiration  of  the  Prince.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  there  was  a  scheme  in  this;  for  there  was  then  a 
party,  who,  to  gain  an  ascendancy  over  the  Prince,  scrupled 
not  to  pander  to  hb  love  of  pleasure.  In  fact,  it  appears 
quite  unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  a  boy  of  eighteen,  bred 
up  under  such  restraint  as  the  Prince  had  been,  however 
smitten  with  the  attractions  of  a  beautiful  female,  would  hare 
ventured,  without  some  kind  friend  to  prompt  and  assist  him,. 
to  make  such  advances  to  a  married  woman,  though  an 
actress ;  nor  coald  the  intrigue  have  been  carried  on,  and  the 
connection  matured,  without  very  culpable  connivance  and 
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encouragement  from  persons  who  oufrht  to  have  been  better 
employed.  The  lady  herself,  in  the  Memoirs  of  her  Life,  has 
given  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  affair^ 
modified,  of  course,  so  as  to  place  her  own  conduct  in  the 
most  fevourable  light,  though  she  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  notion  of  deserving  censure ;  but  the  reader  whose  mind 
Is  impressed  with  due  respect  for  the  obligations  of  religion^ 
morality,  and  law,  grieves  at  finding  the  names  of'  so  many 
persons,  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  their  rank  in 
society,  recorded  as  the  open  abettors  of  such  a  flagrant 
defiance  of  puUic  decorum.  The  immediate  consequence 
was  an  estabtishment  of  the  most  splendid  description  for  the 
lady.  At  any  time  this  would  have  been  imprudent ;  but  in' 
the  face  of  a  court  like  that  of  George  the  Third,  it  merited 
more  than  ordinary  reprehension.  The  King  felt  the  stroke 
severely ;  but  the  harshest  epithet  he  applied  to  the  Prince 
was  that  of  "a  thoughtless  boy!"  Very  different,  however, 
were  the  sentiments  of  his  Majesty  respecdng  those  whom  he 
more  than  suspected  of  taking  advantage  of  that  thought- 
lessness. He  never  afierwards  looked  upon  them  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  seducers. 

The  connection  with  Mrs.  Robinson  lasted  little  more 
than  two  years  ;  and  when  a  separation  took  place,  the  Prince 
settled  upon  her  5001.  a  year  for  life;  and  iOOl.  upon  her 
daughter  by  Mr.  Robinson.  She  died  a  cripple,  and  in 
obscurity,  in  1801 ;  having  received  many  valuable  presently 
from  the  Prince,  through  the  hands  of  Lord  Moira,  to 
the  last." 

*  'Dm  cilnngant  tailj  of  this  wonwn,  Juiing  ber  conneetiott  with  lite  Prince, 
knew  no  bounds ;  and  it  wcmed  u  if  ibe  acliully  gloried  in  lier  )baaie.  Under 
the  luin*  of  PerdiU,  ibe  led  the  fashion  in  every  article  of  dress.  Among  ttaa 
eitraordinuj  thing*  which  distinguished  her  short  and  scandalous  rdgn,  was  the 
ibllawing: — One  night  there  was  a  large  niin  which  bid  been  laid  upon  soma 
point  at  Brooket's.  As  the  matter  eould  not  be  dedded,  Mr.  Foi  proposed  that 
the  aggregate  should  be  laid  on(  in  an  elegant  carriage,  and  giren  to  the  Perdita. 
Hm  whole  party  being  the  fHends  of  the  Prince,  the  proposal  was  agreed  to. 
The  lady  followed  up  this  act  of  folly  by  ordering  a  ria-i-Tii,  haring  it)  an  oval 
a  reprAentalion  of  the  rising  sun,  gilding  sonie  loose  and  scattered  chnids ;  round 
tbii  dciiee  was  a  curtain,  and  on  the  top  a  wreath  of  dowers  diqwaed  in  the  tona 
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On  the  SOth  of  Kovember,  1780,  an  afiecting  scene  took 
place  in  the  separation  of  the  royal  brothers,  in  consequence 
of  the  Duke  of  York  being  sent  abroad  to  complete  his 
militarr  educatioD. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  unwise  and  injurious  restric- 
tions to  which  the  Prince  was  too  frequently  subjected,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  about  a  twelvononth  before  he  attained 
his  legal  majority,  he  received  the  invitations  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  nobility,  to  make  a  tour  through  the 
country  during  the  summer  months :  this  proposal.  It  may  be 
easily  conceived,  was  eagerly  acc^ted,  and  preparations  were 
actually  made  Jbr  his  journey ;  but  when  the  c<Hisent  of  his 
fiither  was  asked,  the  King  refused  to  permit  the  design  to  be 
carried  into  execution. 

The  Pria<»  of  Wales,  when  be  attained  his  majority,  was 
unquestionably  the  most  accomplished  young  prince  in 
Europe.  Besides  a  correct  and  extenuve  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  langnages,  he  could  converse  with  ease  and  fluency 
in  French,  German,  and  Italian.  The  best  English  writers, 
especially  the  po^s,  were  familiar  to  him.  He  was  a  consi- 
derable proficient  tn  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
and  was  considered  an  excellent  judge  of  that  elegant  science. 

With  all  these  accomplishments,  the  Prince  combined  the 
advaDtages  of  on  uncommonly  handsome  person,  on  expressive 
and  intelligent  countenance,  the  most  polished  and  graceful  - 
address,  the  happiest  mixture  of  conscious  dignity  and  unaf- 
fected B&bility,  a  fascination  of  manner  which  nothing  could 
renst,  before  -which  the  voice  of  remonstrance  was  sUeot,  and 
discontent  was  changed  into  a  feeling  of  admiration. 

Among  the  individuals  by  whom  the  Prince  was  surrounded 
OD  his  entrance  into  life,  were  men  of  the  most  transcendent 
talents  that  even  the  annids  of  Britain  can  boast —  an  as- 


t^teoranet,  beneath  which  appeared  the  head  ofa  lion  couchantf  Such  emblem- 
atic iqiieiniiliniw  on  ciniagc*  wen  commoa  at  that  tjme ;  but  thh  mi  ona 
of  Um  miMt  impudeal  piacea  ^  maretridoua  bluofuy  em  displayed.  Yet  Hi*. 
BobiDSOD  was  tiiitcd  by  most  of  Ihe  fishionable  circle  of  both  seles,  bccaiua  alw 
*as  a  pritice's  inourile ! 

.C.oo^lc 
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semUage  comlnning  erery  thisg  tbat  fancy,  genius,  wit, 
wisdom,  and  eloquence  could  afford,  to  captiTRte,  to  enlightei^ 
and  to  infonn.  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan  —  what  names  are 
these  1  Their  long-con^ued  and  powerful  apposition  to  that 
fatal  war  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  our  American  empire 
and  an  inglorloos  peace,  had  raised  them  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  popularity  in  their  own  country,  tmd  fixed  the  eyes  oF 
Europe  on  their  proceedings^  At  this  important  crisis,  the 
Coalition  ministry,  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  its  head, 
though  Mr.  Fox  was  in  fact  the  efiBcient  minister,  was  at  the 
zenith  of  its  power.  Besides  the  three  eminent  men  just 
mentioned,  the  Prince  of  Wales  honoured  with  his  particular 
friendship  Lord  Rawdon,  afterwards  Eorl  Moira,  and  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings,  Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  and  Rear-Admiral 
I^yne,  known  by  the  name  of  Jack  Payne^  a  man  of  the  most 
polished  manners  and  lively  wit,  who  for  many  years  held  a 
situation  in  the  Prince's  household.  Among  his  intimate  asso- 
dates  also  were,  of  course,  the  principal  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  who  foMowed  the  same  line  of  politics  j 
such  as  the  Dnkes  of  Norfolk,  Bedford,  Devonshire,  Portland, 
and  Northumberland ;  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Cholmonddey, 
and  Fitzwilliam ;  and  the  Lords  St  John,  Ponsonby,  Craveur 
and  Southampton,  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  and  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  (nfterwards  Lord>  Erskine,  who,  on  the 
formation  of  bis  Royal  Highness's  establishment,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  of  attorney-general  to  the  Prince,  Messrs.. 
Burgoyne,  Coke,  Crewe,  Fitzpatrick,  Francis,  Grey,  Honey- 
wood,  Knight,  Lamblon,  Newnham,  Plumer,  Pigot,  Taylor,. 
Windham,  and  many  more,  equally  respectable  in  their  prin- 
ciples and  in  their  fortune.  But  besides  these  distinguished 
persons,  there  was  a  motley  band  of  base  flatterers  and  needy 
sycophants,  brought  into  connection  with  them  partiy  by  a 
participation  in  the  same  political  opinions,  and  partly  by 
their  readmess  to  indulge  in  tliemselves,  and  to  encourage  in 
others,  a  taste  for  the  vicious  propensities  tbat  so  fatally  olv 
scured  the  glory  of  some  of  their  more  illustrious  associates. 
Gambling,    prize-fighting,   horse-racing,   and  all  the   usual 
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levities  to  which  young  men  of  fashion  and  fortune  are  liable, 
with  all  the  attendant  train  of  low  'company,  of  unbounded 
extravagance  and  profusion  at  one  Ume,  and  at  another  of  the 
most  urgent  pecuniary  distress,  and  the  most  disgraceful 
shifts  to  remedy  or  to  avert  it  —  these  were  the  drawbacks 
in  the  Prince's  connection  with  such  m^n  as  Fox  and  She- 
ridan. The  cup  of  pleasure,  presented  by  such  hands,  was, 
perhaps,  irresistible,  and  the  Prince  drained  it,  alas !  even  to 
the  dregs. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1783,  the  following  message  from  the 
King  was  communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Cavendish,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : — 

"   GfOROE  R. 

'*  His  Majesty,  reflecting  on  Uie  propriety  of  a  separate 
establishment  for  his  dearly  beloved  son  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
recommends  the  consideration  thereof  to  this  House ;  relying 
oa  the  experieoced  zeal  and  afiection  of  his  feithfiil  Com- 
mons for  such  aid  towards  making  that  establishment,  as 
shall  appear  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  people,  every  addition  to  whose  burthens  His 
Majesty  feels  with  the  most  sensible  concern. 

"  G.  R." 

What  his  Majesty  proposed  was,  to  allow  the  Prince 
50,OOOL  out  <^  the  avil  list ;  and  the  application  to  Par- 
liament was  only  for  an  outfit  of  60,000^  The  friends  of 
the  Prince,  in  the  ministry,  wished  that  he  should  have  an 
income  of  1 00,OOOA,  being  that  which  hod  been  enjoyed  by 
several  of  his  predecessors ;  but  the  King  expressed  his  un- 
willingness,  atthecloseofadisastrousand  expensive  war,  when 
economy  was  lou^y  called  for,  to  increase  the  burdens  of  the 
public,  by  requu*ing  a  larger  establishment  for  his  son. 

Though  the  arguments  in  fiivour  of  the  smaller  sum -were 
very  plausible,  it  was  urged  by  many,  that  treating  the  Prince 
with  ill-judged  and  unmerited  parsimony,  and  pUcing  him  in 
T  3 
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a  worse  situation  than  former  Princes  of  Wales,  and  that  too 
when  the  value  of  every  article  was  much  enhanced,  would 
not  only  excite  unpleasant  feelings  in  the  mind  of  hb  Royal 
H^bness  liimself,  but  would  probably,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  subject  him  to  inconveniences  aod  embarrassments 
from  the  scantiness  of  his  income ;  that  it  would  therefore  be, 
in  the  end,  more  economical  to  make  at  once  such  a  liberal 
provision  as  might  totally  supersede  the  necessity  of  his  in- 
curring debts.  It  was  on  these  grounds  that  an  allowoace  of 
100,000/.  pet-  annum  was  recommended.  Tlie  King,  how- 
ever, not  only  disapproved  this  proposal,  but  rejected  it  with 
such  expressions  of  marked  resentment,  that  the  immediate 
resignadon  of  the  ministers  was  for  a  moment  very  probable. 
In  this  emergency  the  Prince  of  Wales  interposed,  and 
gave  the  world,  upon  this,  his  first  step  in  public  life,  a 
striking  proof  both  of  filial  duty  and  of  public  spirit.  He 
signified  his  desire,  that  the  whole  business  should  be  left 
to  his  father ;  declared  his  readiness  to  accept  of  whatever 
provision  the  King  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  might 
think  most  fit;  and,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  his 
earnest  wbhes,  that  no  mbunderstanding  should  arise 
between  the  King  and  his  ministers,  on  account  of  any 
arrangement  in  which  only  his  personal  interest  was  con- 
cerned. 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  1 1th  of  November, 
178S,  his  R<^al  Highness  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Peers,  supported  by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Portland. 

On  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  bis  Royal  Highness  was 
6Wom  of  the  Privy  Council- 
It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Prince,  and  proved  the  ruin  of 
his  party,  that  his  first  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
in  favour  of  Fox's  India  Bill,  in  December,  1783.  The 
King  saw,  or  fimcied  he  saw,  an  opposition  organising  against 
him,  headed  by  his  son,  and  expressed  his  concern  that 
the  Prince  should  so  soon  interfere  in  measures  of  great 
political  magnitude.     The  Whigs  being  personally,  as  well 
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as  politically  odious  to  His  Majesty,  the  friendship  with 
which  they  were  honoured  by  the  heir  apparent  could  not 
£ul  to  be  highly  offensive  to  him,  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  causes  of  that  want  of  cordiality,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  exalted  d<Hnestic  virtues  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  truly 
filial  respect  always  shown  to  him  by  his  son,  was  but  too 
manifest  on  many  occasions.  On  the  other  iiond,  however 
the  Whigs  might  be  flattered  with  the  countenance  of  the 
Prince^  the  political  advantage  which  they  were  likely  to 
derive  from  the  connection  was  probably  much  overrated  by 
them ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  follow- 
ing observations  of  a  popular  writer :  — 

"  That  a  young  prince,  fond  of  pleasure  and  impatient  of 
restraint,  should  have  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  those 
who  were  most  likely  to  be  indulgent  to  his  errors,  is  nothing 
surprising  either  in  politics  or  tn  ethics.  But  that  mature  and 
enlightened  statesmen,  with  the  lessons  of  all  history  before 
their  eyes,  should  have  been  equally  ready  to  embrace  such  a 
rash  alliance,  or  should  count  upon  it  as  any  more  than  a 
temporary  instrument  of  faction,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  one 
of  those  self-delusions  of  the  wise,  which  show  how  vainly  the 
voice  of  the  past  may  speak  amid  the  loud  appeals  and  tempt- 
ations of  the  present. 

"  In  some  points,  the  breach  that  now  took  place  between 
the  Prince  and  the  King  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  that  . 
which  had  disturbed  the  preceding  reign.  la  bolh  cases,  the 
royal  parents  were  harsb  and  obstinate — in  both  cases  money 
was  the  chid"  source  of  dissension — and  in  both  cases  the 
genius,  wit,  and  accomplishments,  of  those  with  whom  the 
heir  apparent  connected  himself,  threw  a  splendour  round  the 
poli^cal  bond  between  them,  which  prevented  even  them- 
selves from  perceiving  its  looseness  and  fragility." 

On  the  formation  of  the  Prince's  establishment,  the  resi- 
dence assigned  to  him  was  Carlton  House,  Pall  Mall,  which, 
however,  required  v^y  great  and  expensive  alteradons  and 
improvements  before  it  could  be  considered  as  a  suitable 
abode  for  the  heir  apparent  of  the  British  throne.  The  repairs 
p  ♦  , 
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were  commenced  in  1 7S3,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Holland, 
who  also  held,  till  his  death,  the  appointment  of  architect  to 
his  Royal  Highness.  Though  the  general  eflect  of  the  ext^ 
rior  of  Carlton  House  was  deficient  in-  unity  of  character,  and 
was  severely  criticised,  the  excellence  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ments, and  the  beau^  of  many  parts,  did  great  credit  to  the 
architect,  parucularly  when  we  consider  ^e  difficulty  of 
altering  and  modernising  so  extensive  an  edifice.  On  tlie 
10th  of  March,  1 784,  the  interior  being  finished,  the  Prince 
gave  a  grand  ball,  and  on  the  18th  of  May  a  public  break- 
fast, to  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry.  On  thb  latter 
occasion,  about  six  hundred  persons  assembled  in  the  gardens 
at  two  o'clock,  llie  preparations  were  very  magnificent; 
covers  were  laid  under  nine  marquees  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons;  and  the  refreshments  consisted  of  the  finest 
fruits  of  the  season,  confectlonaries,  ices,  creams,  and  orna- 
mental designs.  After  the  company  had  taken  refreshments, 
they  rose  to  dance.  A  beautifiil  level,  in  the  shade  of  a 
group  of  trees,  was  the  spot  selected  for  the  ball,  which  was 
opened  by  the  Prince  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  then 
the  leading  star  of  the  fashionaUe  hemisphere.  The  break- 
fast ended  at  six  t 

On  the  14>tb  of  April,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Beef-steak  Club.  His  Royal  Highness 
having  signified  his  wish  of  belonging  to  this  socie^,  and 
there  not  being  a  vacancy,  it  was  proposed  to  make  him  an 
honorary  member;  but  that  being  declined,  it  was  agreed  to 
increase  the  number  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-five,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  was  unanimously 
elected.  Hie  Beef-steak  Club  had,  at  that  time,  been  insti' 
tuted  just  fifty  years,  and  consisted  of  some  of  the  most 
classical  and  sprightly  wits  in  the  kingdom. 

Some  time  after  the  rupture  of  the  Prince's  intercourse 
with  Mrs.  Robinson,  his  Royal  Highness  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Fitzherbert;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1786,  this  new  connection  became  suffi- 
ciently public  to  aSbrd  matter  for  general  discourse.     This 
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lady  was  sereral  years  older  than  the  prince;  but,  though 
rather  embonpwnt,  still  possessed  considerable  personal 
attractions,  united  with  dignified  manners  and  great  accom- 
plishments. She  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome  in- 
come, and  had  always  borne  an  irreproachable  character. 
Her  family  was  respectable;  she  was  the  daughter  of  W. 
Smythe,  Esq.  of  Tonge  Castle,  and  niece  to  Sir  Edward 
Smythe,  BarL  of  Acton  Bumel,  in  the  coun^  of  Salop,  and 
dbtantly  related  to  the  noble  funily  of  Sefton,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  Her  sister  was  married  to  Sir  Camaby  Hagger- 
stone,  Bart.  Before  ^e  age  of  twenty  she  married  John 
Weld,  Esq.  of  Lulworth  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  a  widower. 
Ader  his  death  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  of 
Swinnerton,  in  Staflbrdshire.  Thb  gentleman  being  in 
London  during  the  riots  in  1780,  was  among  the  spectators 
of  the  destruction  of  the  house  of  Lord  Mans6etd.  On  this 
occasion  he  over-heated  himself,  and  at  his  return  home'had 
(}ie  imprudence  to  go  into  a  cold  bath,  which  caused  his 
death.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  then  went  to  Italy ;  and  soon  after 
her  return  from  that  country,  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Prince  at  Brighton.  The  manner  in  which  the  parties  be- 
haved to  each  other,  publicly  and  privately,  excited  great 
surprise,  and  it  was  at  length  first  whispered,  and  then 
confidently  asserted,  that  to  silence  the  lady's  scruples,  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  had  been  celebrated  between  them 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  which 
communion  she  belonged.  Thb  story  gained  so  much  credit 
as  to  be  noticed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  will  be  pre> 
sently  seen. 

A  iew  years'  experience  had  now  rendered  it  but  too  mani- 
fest that  the  income  allowed  for  the  support  of  his  Royal 
Highness  was  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  In  1786,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Prince  had  contracted  debts  to  the  amount  of 
10(^000/.,  besides  50,000/.  and  upwards,  expended  on  Carlton 
House.  His  Royal  Hlghness's  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  such  as  did  honour  to  the  rectitude  of  his  heart,  and  to 
the  firmne:>s  and  vigour  of  his  mind.    His  first  Explication  was 
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to  tbe  King  kis  father,  declaring  at  the  same  tim^  that,  if 
any  part  of  his  conduct  were  thought  improperi  be  would 
alter  it,  and  conform  to  tbe  wishes  of  his  Majesty,  in  every 
thing  that  became  bim  as  a  gentlemaa.  The  King,  on 
receiving  this  datiful  communication,  desired  that  a  schedule 
of  the  Prince's  debts  should  be  laid  before  him ;  but,  what- 
ever might  be  the  nature  of  the  document,  some  of  the  items 
were  so  incmsistent  with  the  strict  moral  principles  of  Ge«rge 
the  Tliird,  that  the  n^otiation  ended  in  n  positive  refusal  of 
relief. 

On  rec^ving  this  refusal,  the  Prince  conceived  himself 
bouad  to  adopt  the  only  expedient  that  was  now  left  to  bim. 
He  resolved  to  suppress  the  establishment  of  his  household, 
to  abridge  himself  of  every  suiierfluous  expense,  and  to  set 
apart  a  snm  of  40,000/.  per  annum  for  the  liquidation  of  his 
debts.  Nor  did  he  stop  here.  Hb  racing  stud,  which  had 
been  formed  with  greatjudgment  and  expense,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  kingdom,  bis 
hunters,  and  even  his  coach-horses,  were  sold  by  public 
auctbn,  and  produced  to  the  amount  of  seven  thousand 
guineas.  At  the  same  time  tbe  buildings  and  interior 
decorations  of  CarltiHi  House  were  stopped,  and  some  of  the 
moat  c<nsiderable  rooms  shut  up.  The  number  of  his  at- 
tendants was  also  diminished ;  but,  with  that  thoughtfolness 
and  kind  consideration  which  always  distinguished  him, 
care  was  taken  to  settle  pensions  on  those  who  would  have 
otherwise  been  reduced  to  distress  on  quitting  the  Princess 
service.  As  he  was  a  kind,  provident,  and  indulgent  master* 
so  no  Prince  was  ever  more  cordially  and  zealously  beloved 
by  his  servants.  On  this  occasion  many  of  them  made  him 
s  voluntary  oSer  of  their  attendance,  free  from  every  ex- 
pense ;  and  it  was  not  without  tears  of  reluctance,  soothed 
with  the  promise  of  being  taken  into  his  household  again, 
whenever  his  drcumstances  would  admit  of  its  rj^-establish- 
ment,  that  these  humble  but  iiiithful  retainers  were  prevailed 
on  to  quit  the  palace  of  their  much-loved  master. 
.    This  conduct,  however  iaudid^le,  did  not  escape  censure. 

,       C.oogk 
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It  was  represented,  especially  by  tbe  followers  of  the  eourt^ 
as  precipitate*  and  disrespectful  lo  tbe  King ;  and  it  probably 
contributed  to  increase  the  distance  which  too  long  subsisted 
between  the  Prince  and  his  father.  After  the  attempt  on  the 
King's  lif^  in  August,  I766i'  by  Margaret  Nicholson,  a 
remarkable  proof  was  given  of  tiie  displeanure  which  the 
Prince  bad  incurred.  No  notice  whatever  of  the  a^r  was 
sent  to  him  from  the  court.  He  learned  it  at  Brighton 
from  a  private  correspondent  He  immediately  hastened  to 
Windsor,  where  he  was  received  by  tbe  Queen,  but  tbe 
King  did  not  see  him. 

While  his  Royal  Highness  was  in  this  situation  of  em- 
barrassment, the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  then  on  a  second 
visit  to  this  country,  pressed  him,  in  die  strongest  manner,  to 
accept  a  loan  from  him,  till  some  favourable  change  should 
take  place  in  his  circumstaocesL  The  Prince  appears  to  have 
accepted  the  offer ;  but  his  Royal  Highuess's  political  friends 
being  informed  of  the  plan,  convinced  him  of  the  impropriety 
and  danger  of  placing  himself  in  a  state  of  dependence  on 
a  French  Prince.  The  negotiations  in  this  extraordbiary 
affair  must  have  proceeded  farther  than  was  at  the  time 
supposed,  as  appears  from  the  two  following  letters  from  the 
Dake  of  Portland  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  inserted  by  Mr.  Moore 
in  his  life  of  that  remarkable  man. 

Sunday,  Noon,  Istb  Dceanbtr. 

*«Dbab  Shebidah, 
"  Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  recnved  a  confirmation  of  the 
intelligence  which  was  the  subject  of  our  conversation.  The 
-particulars  varied  in  no  respect  tix>m  those  I  related  to  you, 
except  in  the  addition  of  a  pension,  which  is  to  take  place 
immediately  on  the  event,  which  entitles  the  creditors  to 
payment,  and  is  to  be  granted  for  life  to  a  nominee  of  the 

Duke  of  O s.     The  loan  was   mentioned   in   a  mixed 

company,  by  two  of  the  Frenchwomen  and  a  Frenchman 
^none  of  whose  names  I  know),  in  CaLmn^s  preseoce,  who 
interrupted  them,  by  asking  how  they  came  to  know  any 
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thing  of  the  matter,  then  set  them  right  in  two  or  three 
particulars  which  they  had  misstated,  and  afterwards  b^ged 
them,  for  Ood'a  sake,  Jiot  to  talk  of  it,  because  it  mi^t  be 
their  complete  ruin. 

"I  am  going  to  Bulstrode,  but  will  return  at  a  moment's 
notice,  if  I  con  be  of  the  least  use  in  getting  rid  of  this 
odious  engagement,  or  prevent  its  being  entered  into,  if  it 
should  not  be  yet  completed. 

**  Your's  ever,  "  P." 

"Dear  Sberidah, 
"  I  think  myself  much  obliged  to  yon  for  what  you  have 
done.     I  hope  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  looking  to  a  good 
conclusion  of  this  bad  business.     I  will  certainly  be  in  town 
by  two  o'clock. 

"  Your's  ever,  "  P." 

"Bulstrode,  . 
nth  Dec,  9  A.  H 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  so  afironted  at  the 
termination  of  the  afihir,  that  he  never  spoke  to  the  Prince 
oAerwards. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  at  length  judged 
expedient  to  appeal  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  Parlia> 
ment.  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  stood  very  high  in  the  Prince's 
con6deace,  had  twice  tn  the  year  1786  alluded  to  his 
Royal  Highness's  embarrassments,  which  were  in  truth  suffi- 
dently  notorious  from  the  steps  that  he  had  himself  so 
laudably  adopted  in  the  retrenchment  of  his  expenses.  The 
Opposition  were  certainly  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantage  which  the  natural  discontent  of  the  Prince  would 
give  them;  and  accordingly,  on  the  SOtfa  of  April,  17B7i 
Mr.  Alderman  Newnham  brought  the  subject  formally  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  asking  Mr.  Pitt  whether  he 
intended  to  propose  any  measure  to  raise  the  Prince  from  his 
embarrassed  situation.  Mr.  Pitt  having  replied  that  it  was 
not  bis  duty  to  bring  forward  such  a  subjeet,  except  by  his 
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Majes^'s  commands,  and  that  tberelbre  he  need  not  retnm 
any  answer,  further  than  that  his  Majesty  had  not  honoured 
him  with  any  such  commands,  Mr.  Newnhfun  gave  notice  that 
he  should  bring  it  regularly  before  the  House,  by  a  motion, 
OD  the  4tb  of  May. 

Meantime  the  Prince's  frienda  exerted  themselves  to  obtain 
the  support  of  the  independent  members  of  Parliament  to 
the  intended  motion;  and  at  several  meetings  held  for  the 
purpose,  their  numbers  were  so  considerable  that  Mr.  I^tt 
became  seriously  alarmed,  and  on  the  34th  of  April,  after 
requesting  Mr.  Newnham  to  inform  the  House  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  nature  of  his  motion,  adverted  to  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  subject;  and  dedared  that  the  knowledge 
which  be  possessed  of  many  drcumstances  relating  to  it, 
made  him  extremely  anxious  to  prevent  the  discussion  of  it; 
but,  that  should  Mr.  Newnham  persist,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  lay  those  circumstances  before  the  public.  In  the  course 
of  this  debate,  Mr.  Holle,  member  for  Devonshire,  a  strong 
adherent  of  the  minister,  deprecated  the  agitation  of  the 
question,  declaring  that  it  involved  matter  essentially  Reeling 
the  Constitution  both  in  church  and  state.  These  wards  were 
well  known  to  allude  to  the  rumoured  marriage  between  the 
Prince  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  A  considerable  alarm  was 
excited  by  this  mention  of  the  subject.  Had  any  such 
ceremony  taken  place,  it  is  certiun  that  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act  would  have  reduced  it  to  a  mere  vain  form,  which  could 
have  no  legal  force,  and  coald  serve  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  satislying  the  scruples  of  one  of  the  parties.  But 
there  was  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  question  might 
be  considered.  The  Bill  of  Rights  says,  "Every  person 
who  shall  marry  a  Papist,  shall  be  for  ever  incapable  of 
inheridng  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
people  of  th6se  realms  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  absolved 
from  their  alle^ance."  This  statute,  therefore,  contemplates 
such  a  marriage  as  a  legal  and  binding  act,  the  performance 
of  which,  however,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  a  certain  right. 
The  Marriage  Act,  prohibiting  the  members  of  the  royal 
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ftmily  from  conlraoUng  any  marriage  widioat  hb  Majaty's 
consent,  before  the  nge  of  twenty-five,  undoubtedly  woald 
have  nullified  the  marriage  in  question,  if  it  had  been  per- 
formed ;  but  did  the  illegality  of  the  set  exempt  the  party 
from  the  penalty  attached  to  it  by  the  Bill  of  RighU?  This 
is  a  question  which  is  not  decided;  and  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  cases  in  law  from  which,  by  analogy,  it  might  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative, 

Mr.  Newnham  stated  on  the  37th  of  April,  that  what  he 
intended  was  to  move  wi  address  to  his  Majes^,  praying 
him  to  take  into  consideration  the  embarrassed  sitaation  of 
the  Prince,  and  to  give  his  Royal  Highness  such  relief  as  he 
might  think  fit,  pledging  the  House  to  make  it  good. 

Several  memben  on  both  sides  expressed  tiieir  wish  that 
the  matter  might  be  arranged  in  some  other  mant>er.  Mr. 
Sheridan,  referring  to  the  former  debate,  declared  that  the 
Prince  bad  no  wish  to  conceal  any  part  of  his  conduct,  or  to 
prevent  its  being  iiilly  discussed  and  explained.  Mr.  Rolte 
repeated  his  observations,  and  Mr.  Pitt  said  that  the  circnm- 
stances  to  which  he  had  alluded,  related  only  to  the  pecu- 
niary al&irs  of  the  Prince ;  and  that  be  had  no  idea  of 
insinuatiag  any  thing  injurious  to  his  Royal  Highness's 
character. 

On  the  SOtb,  Alderman  Nerfnham  announced,  by  the 
Prince's  express  desire,  that  he  should  pursue  his  design; 
and  Mt,  Fox,  who  was  not  present  when  the  subject  was 
before  mentioned,  now  declared  that  he  had  the  autbori^  of 
die  Prince  to  contradict  the  report  of  the  marriage  in  the 
fiillest  and  most  unqualified  terms: — it  was,  Mr.  Fox  said, 
**  a  miserable  calumny,  a  low  malicious  falsehood,  which  had 
been  propagated  without  doors,  and  made  the  wanton  sport  of 
the  vulgar — a  tale,  fit  only  to  impose  on  the  lowest  orders; 
a  monstrous  invention,  the  report  of  a  (a.cl  which  hod  not  tJie 
smallest  foundation,  and  aetaaUy  impossible  to  have  happened." 
On  Mr.  Rolle's  reminding  the  honourable  gentleman  of  the  Act 
which  forbade  such  a  marriage,  and  observing,  that  though 
it  could  not  be  legally  done,  there  were  ways  in  wliich  it 
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mij^t  bftve  taken  place,  and  by  which,  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons,  that  law  might  have  l>eeii  satis&ctorily  evaded,  Mr. 
Fox  grew  warmer,  and  said,  *'  he  did  not  deny  the  calumny 
merely  with  regard  to  certain  existing  laws,  but  he  denied  it 
in  ioto;  it  not  only  never  could  have  happened  legally,  but  it 
never  did  happen  in  any  way  whatsoever,  and  had  from  the 
b^inning  been  a  base  and  malicious  falsehood." 

The  favourable  impression  which  the  debate,  the  open  and 
manly  conduct  of  the  Prince,  and  the  harshness  with  which 
he  seemed  to  have  been  treated  in  his  most  private  and  per- 
sonal concerns,  left  upon  the  minds  of  men  both  within  and 
without  the  doors  of  Piirlifmient,  ap]>ears  to  have  made  the 
minister  apprehend,  that  when  the  question  came  to  be  de- 
bated, he  might  be  lefl:  in  a  minority.  Overtures  were  made 
to  the  Prince  to  adjust  the  business  by  private  negotiation ; 
and  by  the  King's  desire  Mr.  Pitt  had  an  interview,  on  the  3d 
of  May,  at  Carlton  House,  with  his  Royal  Highness,  at  which 
the  latter  was  informed,  that  if  the  intended  motion  were 
withdrawn,  every  thing  might  be  settled  to  his  satisfaction. 
Accordingly,  the  next  day  Alderman  Newnbam,  in  a  very 
crowded  House,  said  that  he  had  the  happiness  to  acquaint 
the  House  that  his  intended  motion  was  no  longer  necessary. 

On  ^e  21st  of  May,  a  message  from  tlie  King  stated  his 
Majesty's  concern  at  having  to  inform  the  two  Houses  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  incurred  debts  to  a  larger  amount 
than  could  be  discharged  from  his  annual  income,  witliout 
rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  support  his  rank;  that 
his  Majesty  had  a  well-grounded  expectation,  that  the  Prince 
would  avoid  contracting  any  debts  in  future;  end  that  his 
Majesty  had  devoted  an  additional  sum  of  10,0O0A  per  an- 
num to  the  Prince's  income,  to  be  paid  from  the  civil  list. 

The  House,  on  the  following  day,  resolved  on  an  address 
to  his  Majesty,  assenting  to  the  proposition  for  the  augment- 
ation of  the  Prince's  income  by  10,000/.  yearly  out  of  the  civil 
list;  recommending  an  issue  from  the  civil  list  of  161,0002. 
for  the  discharge  of  his  debts,  and  20,000/.  more  on  account 
of  the  works  at  Carlton  House,  promising  to  make  the  same 
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good.  But  neither  were  the  debts  paid,  nor  the  works 
finished. 

To  return  to  the  allied  marriage:  The  dispaBsiooate 
reader  cannot  help  seoug  how  equivocal  the  decloratioa  of 
Mr.  FoK  was ;  and  as  a  proof  that  be  carried  his  zeal  farther 
than  he  was  warranted  in  doing,  it  is  a  known  &ct  that  Mrs. 
tltzherbert  considered  herself  wronged ;  on  which  account 
she  never  would,  to  his  d^ing  day,  exchange  with  him  one 
word;  and  when  they  chanced  to  meet,  she  always  rose  and 
indignantly  left  the  room. 

The  Prince  himself  was  troubled  at  the  embarrassment  iu 
which  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Fox  had  involved  him,  but  how  to  ex- 
tricate himself  was  the  difficulty ;  a  public  explanatory  retract- 
ation of  what  bad  been  so  peremptorily  asserted,  would  have 
cast  a  reflec^on  upon  Mr.  Fox,  and  have  made  the  matter 
still  more  alarmingly  serious  than  it  was ;  and  to  ask  him  to 
disavow  his  own  statement  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
lady,  however,  demanded  justice,  and  she  had  a  right  to  it. 
."  In  this  exigency,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan, 
"  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Grey  (now  Lord  Grey),  who 
was  then  fust  rising  into  the  eminence  which  he  has  since  so 
nobly  sustained,  and  whose  answer  to  the  proposal  is  said  to 
have  betrayed  some  of  that  unaccommodating  bigh-mtnded- 
ness,  which,  in  more  than  one  collision  with  royalty,  has 
proved  him  but  an  unfit  adjunct  to  a  court.  The  reply  to 
this  refusal  was,  '  Then  I  must  get  Sheridan  to  say  some* 
thing;* — and  hence,  it  seems,  was  the  origin  of  those  few 
dexterously  unmeaning  compliments  with  which  the  latter, 
when  the  motion  of  Alderman  Newnham  was  withdrawn, 
endeavoured)  witliout  in  the  least  degree  weakening  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Fox,  to  restore  that  equilibrium  of  temper 
and  self-esteem,  which  such  a  sacrifice  of  gallantry  to  expe- 
diency had  naturally  disturbed.  In  alluding  to  the  offer  of 
the  Prince,  through  Mr.  Fox,  to  answer  any  questions  upon 
the  subject  of  his  reported  marriage,  which  it  might  be 
thought  proper  to  put  to  him  in  the  House,  Mr.  Sheridan 
said,    *  That  no  such  idea  hod  been  pursue<l,  and  no  such 
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enquiry  bad  been  adupted,  was  a  point  whicb  did  credit  to 
the  decorum,  the  feelingfi,  and  the  dignity  of  Parliament.  But 
whilst  his  Royal  Higlmess's  feelings  hud  no  doubt  been  con- 
sidered on  this  occasion,  he  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying, 
however  some  might  think  it  a  subordinate  consideralioa, 
that  there  was  another  person  entitled,  in  every  delicate  and 
honourable  mind,  to  the  same  attention ;  one  whom  lie  would 
not  otherwise  venture  to  describe  or  allude  to,  but  by  saying 
it  was  a  name,  which  malice  or  ignorance  alone  could  attempt 
to  injure,  and  whose  character  and  conduct  claimed  and  were 
entitled  to  the  truest  respect." 

All  this  only  showed  the  perplexity  in  which  the  Prince's 
friends  stood;  and,  it  may  he  said,  their  total  inability  to 
dispel  the  doubt  which  rested  on  the  public  mind.  Nor  were 
the  near  relations  of  the  lady  in  a  more  pleasant  condition. 
They  felt  for  the  honour  of  their  family  in  general,  as  well  as 
for  that  of  the  person  who  stood  in  so  ambiguous  a  situation. 
As,  however,  the  public  disclosure  of  what  would  be  illegal 
under  any  circumstances,  must  be  painfully  disagreeable  to  all 
parties,  it  was  deemed  wisest  to  preserve  silence.  But  though 
the  matter  died  away,  the  independent  part  of  the  nation  was 
not  satisfied ;  and  at  a  future  period,  when  the  question  of  the 
regency  was  agitated,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Rolle  brought  the  sub- 
ject again  upon  the  carpet,  in  some  of  the  stormy  debates 
occasioned  by  that  stru^le  fur  power.  Since  then  little  has 
been  said  of  the  real  nature  of  the  connection.  But  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
who  inherits  the  estates  of  her  first  husband,  has  recently  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  if  not  precisely  through 
British  influence,  yet  not  improbably  in  some  measure  out  of 
compliment  to  his  late  Majesty. 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  came 
prominently  bdore  the  public  was  on  the  alarming  indisposi- 
tion of  his  royal  father,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1788. 
The  first  symptoms  of  the  King's  disorder  appeared  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  soon  increased  so  much  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  defer  the  levee  at  St  James's  on  the  17tb, 
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which  was,  however,  held  on  the  34th,  his  Majesty  being 
well  enough  to  appear  at  it.  On  the  4th  of  November  he 
had  a  relapse ;  and  the  disorder  gaining  strength,  orders  were 
^ven  on  the  13th  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  com- 
pose a  form  of  prayer  for  his  Majesty's  recovery ;  and  circular 
letters  were  sent  to  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, earnestly  requesting  their  attendance  on  the  SOth  of 
November,  to  which  day  the  Parliament  stood  prorogued. 
On  their  assembling,  formal  notice  uf  the  King's  illness  was 
given  to  the  Lords  by  the  Chancellor,  and  to  the  Commons 
by  Mr.  Pitt;  and  as  the  session  could  not  be  opened  in  the 
r^pilar  mode,  an  adjournment  of  fourteen  days  was  recom- 
mended, at  the  expiration  of  which,  should  the  King's  illness 
unhappily  continue,  it  would  be  their  duty  immediately  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  public  afiairs.  Parliament  met 
again  on  the  4th  uf  December,  and  received  a  report  from  the 
Privy  Council,  containing  an  examination  of  the  royal  physi- 
cians; with  which,  considering  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
subject,  it  was  resolved  to  rest  satisfied,  without  any  more  ex- 
press and  direct  information,  especially  as  the  examinations 
before  the  Council  had  been  taken  on  oath,  which  the  House 
of  Commons  had  no  power  to  administer. 

"  The  situation  of  affairs,"  says  an  able  writer,  "  was  at 
this  period  singularly  critical.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  into 
whose  hands  the  government  of  the  country  was  soon 
likely  to  fall,  retained  a  deep  resentment  against  the  present 
ministers  for  their  re<%nt  conduct  respecting  him,  and  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  decided  predileclJon  for  the  person 
and  politics  of  Mr.  Fox.  This  distinguished  leader,  on  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  the  King's  indisposition,  had  returned 
from  a  summer  excursion  to  the  Continent  with  uicredibts 
expedition ;  and  in  contemphiUen  of  an  approaching  change, 
a  new  arrangement  of  administration  was  already  believed  to 
be  formed,  consisting  of  the  principal  members  of  the  former 
Coalition  Ministry,  Lord  NorUi  only  excepted;  and  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  to  be  once  more  the  ostensible 
head.     The  policy  of  Opposition  seemed  evidently  repugnant 
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to  every  idea  of  unnecessary  delay.  Yet  doubts  were  unac- 
countably started  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  and  others  of  the 
same  party,  whether  FarliameDt  could,  in  ^is  momentous 
case,  dispense  with  that  sort  of  evidence  on  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  proceed.  The  validity  of  the  objection 
waa  very  &intly  contested,  and  a  committee  of  twenty-one 
persons  in  each  House  appointed,  after  no  long  debate,  to 
-  examine  and  report  the  sentiments  of  the  royal  physidans. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  1 0th  of  December :  when  a  motion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  appointment  of  another  com- 
mittee to  inspect  the  Journals  for  precedents  of  such  proceedings 
as  had  been  adopted  in  former  instances,  when  the  sovereign 
authority  was  suspended  by  sickness,  infirmity,  or  any  other 
CMise. 

"  Mr.  Fox,  probably  sensible  of  the  error  he  had  commit- 
ted in  the  first  instance,  now  opposed  with  energy  the  present 
motion,  as  calculated  only  for  delay.  With  respect  to  prece- 
dents, there  were,  he  smd,  notoriously  none  which  applied  to 
the  present  instance ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  all  that  was  requi- 
site to  their  ultimate  decision  had  been  obtained  by  the  report 
now  lying  on  their  table.  By  that  report  they  had  ascertained 
the  incapacity  of  the  Sovereign.  And  he  advanced  as  a  pro- 
position deducible  Irom  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and 
the  analogy  of  the  law  of  hereditary  succession,  that  whenever 
the  Sovereign  was  incapable  of  exercising  the  functions  of  his 
high  office,  the  h&r  ^parent,  if  of  fiill  age  and  capacity,  had 
as  indisputable  a  claim  to  the  exercise  of  the  executive  autho- 
rity, in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Sovereign,  during 
bis  inci^Bcity,  as  in  the  case  of  his  natural  demise." 

This  imprudent  assertion  of  right  gave  to  Mr.  Pitt  an 
advantage  which  he  immediately  seized,  and  never  lost  during 
the  further  discussion  of  this  memorable  question.  He  stig- 
matised such  an  assertion  as  nearly  equivalent  to  treason 
against  the  constitution,  and,  running  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme affirmed  that,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  no  more  right  to  exercise  the  power  of  govemr 
G  2  '  , 
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ment  than  any  other  person  in  the  kingdom,  aod  that  it  was 
for  the  other  branches  of  the  I^islature  to  provide  a  sabsti- 
tute  for  the  royal  authority.  This  unqualified  proposition 
was  in  fact  as  erroneous  as  that  of  Mr.  Fox ;  but  it  gave  Mr. 
Pitt  the  incalculable  advantage  of  showing  himself  the  advocate 
of  popular  righu,  while  Mr.  Fox  appeared  incautiously  to 
have  abandoned  the  cause  of  which  he  bad  ever  been  the  most 
able,  zealous,  and  consistent  advocate.  Mr.  Fox  not  choos- 
ing to  take  the  sense  of  the  House,  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  for  pre- 
cedents  was  carried  without  a  divisi<Hi. 

A  similar  motion  was  made  the  next  day  by  Lord  Camden 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Fox  repro> 
bated  by  his  Lordship  with  great  severity.  It  was  on  the 
other  hand  defended  with  eloquence  by  I.ord  Loughborough 
and  Lord  Stormont ;  the  latter  concluding  his  speech  with 
recommending  an  immediate  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
entreating  him  to  assume  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority. 
Tlie  discussion  of  the  abstract  question  of  right  being  per- 
ceived to  afford  a  great  and  unexpected  advantage  to  the 
minbtry,  the  Duke  of  York,  soon  after  this  debate,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince,  expressed  his  wishes  "  that  the 
questman  might  be  waived.  No  claim  of  right,"  his  Royal 
Highness  said,  "  had  been  advanced  by  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and  he  was  confident  that  his  brother  too  well  understood  the 
'  sacred  principles  which  seated  the  House  of  Brunswick  upon 
the  throne,  ever  to  assume  or  exercise  any  power,  be  his  claim 
what  it  might,  that  was  not  derived  from  the  will  of  the  pei^^ 
expressed  by  their  representadves." 

On  the  16th  of  December,  in  the  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  nation,  Mr.  Pitt  moved  two  declaratory  resolutions, 
importing — 1st,  The  interruption  of  the  royal  authority;  — 
2d,  That  it  was  the  duty  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliammt  to 
provide  the  means  of  supplying  that  defect.  A  most  stormy 
debate  ensued  on  the  second  resolution,  after  which  it  was 
carried  on  a  division  by  268  agunst  204  voices.  This 
great  point  being  gained,  the  ministers  proceeded,  without 
heutadon  or  delay,  to  carry  their  plans  into  execution^  in 
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irhich  th«f  were  supported  by  the  great  majority  of  the  na- 
tion. 

The  following  correspondence  took  place  between  Mr. 
Rtt  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  subject :  — 

Letter  Jrom  the  Sight  Honourable  William  Pitt  to  the  Prince 
of  JValesy  Xkcember  30.  1788. 

"  Sir, — The  proceedings  in  Parliament  being  now  brought 
to  a  point  which  will  render  it  necessary  to  propose  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  particular  measures  to  be  taken  for 
supplying  the  defect  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  during  the  present  interval,  and  your  Royal  High- 
ness having  some  time  since  signified  your  pleasure,  that  any 
communication  on  this  subject  should  be  in  writing  I  take 
the  liberty  of  respectfully  entreating  your  Royal  Higfaness's 
permission  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  outlines  of  the 
plan,  which  his  Majesty's  con&denUal  servants  humbly  con- 
ceive (according  to  the  best  judgment  which  they  are  able  to 
form)  to  be  proper  to  be  proposed  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, 

**  It  is  their  humble  opinion,  that  your  Royal  Highness 
should  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  royal  authority,  in  the 
name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  during  his  Majesty's 
illness,  and  to  do  all  acts  which  might  legally  be  done  by 
his  Majesty ;  with  provisions,  nevertheless,  that  the  care  of 
his  M^esty's  royal  person,  and  the  management  of  his 
Majesty's  household,  and  the  direction  and  appointment  of 
the  officers  and  servants  therein,  should  be  in  the  Queen, 
under  such'  regulations  as  may  be  thought  necessary. — 
That  the  power  to  be  exercised  by  your  Royal  Highness 
should  not  extend  to  the  granting  the  real  or  personal 
property  of  the  King  (except  as  fer  as  relates  to  the  re- 
newal of  teases),  to  the  granting  any  office  in  reversion,  or 
to  the  granting,  for  any  other  term  than  during  his  Majesty's 
pleasure,  any  pension,  or  any  office  whatever,  except  such  as 
must  by  law  be  granted  for  life,  or  during  good  behaviour; 
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nor  to  the  granting  any  rank  or  dignity  of  the  peerage  of  thi» 
realm  to  any  person  except  bis  Majesty's  issue,  who  sboll 
bave  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

"  These  are  the  chief  points  which  have  occurred  to  his 
Majesty's  servants.  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  their  ideas  are 
formed  on  the  supposition  that  Iiis  Majesty's  ilbiess  is  only 
temporary,  and  may  be  of  no  long  duration.  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  fix,  beforehand,  die  precise  period  for  which  these 
provisions  ought  to  last ;  but  if  unfortunately  his  Majesty's 
recovery  should  be  protracted  to  a  more  distant  period  than 
there  is  reason  at  present  to  imagine,  it  will  be  open  hereafter 
to  the  wisdom  of  Fbrliament,  to  reconsider  these  provisions, 
whenever  the  circumstances  appear  to  call  for  it. 

"  If  your  Royal  Highness  should  be  pleased  to  require 
any  farther  explanation  on  the  subject,  and  should  condescend 
to  signify  your  orders,  that  I  should  have  the  honour  of 
attending  your  Royal  Highness  for  that  purpose,  or  to  inti- 
mate any  other  mode  in  which  your  Royal  Highness  may 
wish  to  receive  such  explanation,  I  shall  respectfully  wait 
yonr  Royal  Highness's  commands. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  utmost  deference  and 
snbmission,  "  Sir, 

"  Your  Royal  Highness's 

**  Most  dutiful  and  devoted  Servant, 

"  W.  Pitt." 
**  Daamii^sireet,  Tuesday  Night, 
December  30.  1788." 


Ansaxr  to  the  foregoing  Letter,    delivered  iy   Mts  Bwfat 
Highness  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  January  2.  1789. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  learns  from  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  that 
the  proceedings  in  Parliament  are  now  in  a  train  which 
enables  Mr.  Pitt,  according  to  the  intimation  in  his  former 
letter,  to  communicate  to  the  Prince  the  outlines  of  the  plan 
which  his  Majesty's  confidential  servants  conceive  to  be. 
proper  to  be  proposed  in  the  present  circumstances. 
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**  Concerning  the  steps  already  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
Prince  is  silent.  Nothing  done  by  the  two  Houses  of  Pbi^ 
liament  can  be  a  proper  sabject  of  his  animadversioa ; '  but 
when,  previously  to  any  discussion  in  Parliament,  the  outlines 
of  a  scheme  of  government  are  sent  for  his  constderaUon,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  that  he  shall  be  personally  and  princi- 
pally concerned,  and  by  which  the  royal  authority  and  the 
public  welfare  may  be  deeply  aSected,  the  Prince  would  be 
unjustifiable,  were  he  to  withhold  an  explicit  declaration  of 
his  sentiments.  His  silence  might  be  construed  into  a  pre- 
vious approbation  of  a  plan,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
every  motive  of  duty  to  his  father  and  Sovereign,  as  well  as 
of  regard  for  the  public  interest,  obliges  him  to  consider  as 
injurious  to  both. 

"  In  the  state  of  deep  distress,  in  which  the  Prince  and 
the  whole  royal  family  were  involved  by  the  heavy  ca- 
lamity  which  has  fallen  upon  the  Kin^  and  at  a  moment 
when  government,  deprived  of  its  chief  energy  and  support, 
seemed  peculiarly  to  need  the  cordial  and  united  aid  of  all 
descriptions  of  good  subjects,  it  was  not  expected  by  the 
Prince,  that  a  plan  should  be  offered  to  bis  consideration,  by 
which  government  was  to  he  rendered  difficult,  if  not  im_ 
practicable,  in  the  hands  of  any  person  intended  to  rept»ent 
the  King's  authOTity,  much  less  in  the  hands  of  his  eldest 
son  —  the  heir  ^parent  of  his  kingdoms,  and  the  person 
most  bonnd  to  the  maintenance  of  his  Majesty's  just  prero- 
gatives and  authority,  as  well  as  most  interested  in  the  happi- 
ness* the  prosperity,  and  the  gloiy  of  the  people. 

**  The  Prince  forbears  to  remark  on  the  several  parts  of 
the  sketch  of  the  plan  laid  before  him ;  he  apprehends  it  must 
have  been  formed  with  sufficient  deliberation  to  preclude  the 
probability  of  any  argument  of  his  producing  an  alteration  o( 
sentiment  in  the  projectors  of  iL  But  he  trusts,  with  confi- 
dence, to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Parliament,  when  the 
whole  of  this  sul^ect,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it,  shall  come  under  their  deliberation. 

**  He  observes,  dierefore,  only  generally  on  the  heads 
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communicated  by  Mr.  Pitt  —  and  it  is  with  deep  r^et  tbe 
Prince  makes  the  observation  —  that  he  sees,  in  the  cfHitents 
of  that  ptcper,  a  project  for  producing  weakness,  disorder,  and 
iosecnrity,  in  every  branch  of  the  administration  of  afikirs  — 
a  project  for  dividing  the  royal  family  from  each  other ;  for 
separating  the  court  from  the  state ;  and  therefore,  by  disjoin- 
ing government  from  its  natural  and  accustomed  support^  a 
scheme  for  disconnecting  the  authority  to  command  service, 
from  the  power  of  animating  it  by  reward ;  and  for  allotting 
to  the  Prince  all  the  invidious  duties  of  government,  without 
the  means  of  soUening  them  to  the  public  by  any  one  act  of 
grace,  &vour,  or  beuignity. 

"  The  Prince's  feelings  on  contemplating  this  plan  are 
also  rendered  still  more  painfitl  to  him,  by  observing,  that  it 
is  not  founded  on  any  general  principle,  but  is  calculated  to 
infuse  jealousies  and  suspicions  (wholly  groundless,  he  trusts) 
in  Uiat  quarter,  whose  confidence  it  will  ever  be  the  first 
pride  of  hi^  life  to  merit  and  obtain, 

'*  With  regard  to  the  motive  and  object  of  the  limitations 
and  restrictions  proposed,  the  Prince  can  have  but  little  to 
observe.  No  light  or  information  is  offered  turn  by  bis 
Majesty's  ministers  on  these  points.  They  have  iaformed 
him  idat  the  powers  are  which  tliey  mean  to  refuse  him,  not 
vAy  they  are  withheld. 

**  The  Prince,  however,  holding,  as  he  does,  that  it  is  an 
undoubted  and  fundamental  principle  of  this  constitution,  that 
the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  are  vested  there,  as 
a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people;  and  that  they  are  sacred 
only  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  that  poise 
and  balance  of  the  constitution  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  the  true  security  of  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  subject,  must  be 
allowed  to  observe,  that  the  plea  of  public  utility  ought  to  be 
strong,  manifest,  and  urgent,  which  calls  for  the  extinction  or 
suspension  of  any  one  of  those  essential  rights  in  the  supreme 
power,  or  its  representative ;  or  which  can  justify  the  Prince 
in  consenting  that,  in  his  person,  an  experiment  shall  be. 
made,  to  ascertain  with  how  smdl  a  portion  of  tbe  kingly 
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power  the  executive  government  of  this  country  may  be  car- 
ried on. 

"  The  Prince  has  only  to  add,  that  if  security  for  hi* 
Majesty's  repossessing  his  rightful  government,  whenever  it 
shall  please  Providence,  in  bounty  to  the  country,  to  remove 
the  calamity  with  which  he  is  afflicted,  be  any  part  of  the 
object  of  ^is  plan,  the  Prince  has  only  to  be  convinced  that 
any  measure  is  necessary,  or  even  conducive,  to  that  end,  to 
be  the  first  to  urge  it  as  the  preliminary  and  paramount  con- 
sideration of  any  settlement  in  which  he  would  consent  to 
share. 

"  If  attention  to  what  is  presumed  might  be  his  Majesty's 
feelings  and  wishes  on  the  happy  dsy  of  his  recovery  be  the 
object,  it  is  with  the  truest  sincerity  the  Prince  expresses  his 
firm  conviction,  that  no  event  would  be  more  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  his  royal  father,  than  the  knowledge  that  the 
government  of  his  son  and  representative  had  exhibited  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  realm  in  a  state  of  degradation,  of 
curtailed  authority,  and  diminished  energy  ;  a  state,  hurtful  in 
practice  to  the  prosperity  and  good  government  of  bis  people, 
and  injurious  in  its  precedent  to  the  security  of  the  monarch, 
and  the  rights  of  his  family. 

"  Upon  that  part  of  the  plan  which  regards  the  King's 
real  and  personal  property,  the  Prince  feels  himself  compelled 
to  remark,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  proper, 
to  suggest  to  the  Prince  the  restraint  he  proposes  agwnst  the 
Prince's  granting  away  the  King's  real  and  personal  proper^. 
Tlie  Prince  does  not  conceive  that,  during  the  King's  life,  he 
is,  by  law,  entitled  to  make  any  such  grant ;  and  he  is  sure 
that  he  has  never  shown  the  smallest  inclination  to  possess 
any  such  power.  But  it  remains  with  Mr.  Pitt  to  consider  the 
eventual  interests  of  the  royal  family,  and  to  provide  a  proper 
and  natural  security  against  the  mismanagement  of  them  by 
others. 

"  The  Prince  has  discharged  an  indispensable  duty,  in 
thus  giving  his  free  opinion  on  the  plan  submitted  to  his 
coosiderbtion. 
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"  His  conviction  of  the  evils  which  ma;  arise  to  the  King's 
interests,  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  royal  family,  and 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  from  the  govemment 
of  the  country  remaining  longer  in  its  present  maimed  and 
debilitated  state,  outweighs,  in  the  Prince's  mind,  every  other 
consideration,  and  will  determine  him  to  undertake  the  painful 
trust  imposed  upon  him  by  the  present  melancholy  necessi^ 
(which  of  all  the  King's  subjects  he  deplores  the  most),  in  fiill 
confidence,  that  the  a&ction  and  loyalty  to  the  Kinj^  the 
experienced  attachment  to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
generosity  which  has  always  distinguished  this  nation^  will 
carry  him  through  the  many  difficuties  inseparable  from  this 
most  critical  situation,  with  comfort  to  himself  with  honour  to 
the  King,  and  with  advantage  to  the  public. 

(Signed)  «  G.  P." 

**  Carlton  House, 
"  Jamuuy  2. 1 789." 

A  series  of  propositions  embodying  the  regulations  de- 
scribed in  his  letter,  were  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  16th  of  January,  1789.  Long  and 
angry  debates  ensued,  in  which  the  plan  of  limitation  was 
attacked  in  its  principle  and  all  its  parts  with  the  combined 
powers  of  argument  and  eloquence.  Burke,  Sheridan,  Lord 
North,  Fox,  in  vain  exerted  all  their  effbrts  against  the  pro- 
positions, which  passed  the  Cmnmons  by  a  large  majori^. 
In  the  Lords,  the  contest  was  equally  obstinate ;  and  on  the 
SSd  of  January,  a  protest  was  entered  on  the  Journals,  signed 
by  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Cumberiand,  and  fifty-five  other 
peers,  expressing  their  highest  indignation  at  the  restrictions 
thus,  as  they  observed,  arbitrarily  imposed  on  the  executive 
authority.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  two  Houses  then 
presented  the  resolutions  in  form  to  the  Prince,  who,  in  rather 
indignant,  though  guarded  terms,  declared  his  acceptance  of 
them.  The  next  day,  January  91st,  Lord  Camden  moved 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  be  directed,  by  authority  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  issue  a  commission  m  the  naste 
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of  tbe  SoTeragn,  (or  opening  the  sesuon ;  the  commission  to 
consist  of  the  Princes  of  the  blood  and  all  the  great  officers  c£ 
state.  This  too  passed  both  Houses,  but  not  without  some 
an imtid version ;  and  the  Princes  of  the  blood  expressly  refused 
to  sufftr  their  names  to  be  inserted  id  this  commission.  Tlie 
session  was  accordingly  opened  in  form,  by  the  Lords 
Commisaionen,  on  the  Sd  of  Februaiy.  The  bill  founded 
on  the  propositions  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Itth  of  February;  and  in  the  succeeding  week,  after  much 
fruitless  observBtioo,  had  advanced  to  the  stage  of  commit- 
ment, when  the  further  progress  of  the  measure  was  arrested 
by  official  ioformatioii  from  the  hard  Chancellor,  that  the 
King's  physicians  had  declared  his  Majesty  to  be  in  a  state 
of  convalescence.  AH  proceedings  on  the  bill  were  sn»- 
pended,  and  no  parliamentary  business  won  transacted  for 
nearly  three  weeks.  On  the  10th  of  March,  it  was  announced 
that  his  Majesty,  being  perfectly  recovered  from  his  indis- 
position, had  ordered  a  commission  to  be  issued  for  holding 
the  Parliament  in  the  usual  manner. 

His  Majes^  soon  took  occasion  to  show  how  acceptable 
tbe  late  conduct  of  the  ministers  had  been,  by  dismissing 
those  persons  holding  posts  under  government,  who  had 
concurred  with  the  Opposition ;  and  by  expressing  his  di^ 
pleasure  at  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York.  The  first  durect  inti- 
mation that  the  Prince  received  of  this  was  through  a  letter 
from  the  King  to  the  Duke  (^  Clarence,  as  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  following  letter  from  tbe  Prince  to  his  fitter, 
written  afler  the  visit  of  tbe  Sovereign  to  Weymouth,  to 
which  place  he  went  with  the  Queen  and  Princesses  in  the 
autumn  of  1?89. 

"Your  Miyesty's  letter  to  my  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  was  tbe  first  direct  intimation  that  my  condncf^ 
and  that  of  my  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  dnring  your 
Majesty's  late  lamented  iUoeas,  hod  brought  on  us  the  heavy 
misfortune  of  your  Majesty's  displeasure.  I  should  be 
whtdly  nnwortby  tbe  return  of  your  Mqes^s  confidence  aod 
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good  opioioD,  which  will  ever  be  the  first  objects  of  my  lif^ 
if  I  could  have  read  the  passage  relerred  to  in  that  letter, 
without  the  deepest  sorrow  oud  regret  for  the  effect  produced 
on  your  Majesty's  mind.  I  have  employed  myself  in  draw- 
ing up  a  full  statement  and  account  of  my  conduct  during 
the  period  alluded  to,  and  of  the  motives  and  circumstances 
which  tnfiuenced  me.  I  may  be  possibly  found  to  have 
erred  in  judgment,  and  to  have  acted  on  mistakeu  principles; 
but  I  have  the  most  assured  conviction,  tliat  I  shall  not  be 
finind  to  have  been  deficient  in  that  duteous  a£Fection  to  your 
Majesty  which  nothing  shall  ever  diminish." 

This  "  full  statement"  alluded  to  by  the  Prince,  consisted 
of  nearly  100  folio  pages,  and  was  drawn  up  by  Lord 
Minto. 

It  might  have  beea  mentioned  before,  that  on  the  8th  of 
January,  a  check  for  lOOOi.  was  generously  sent  to  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  Ixmdon,  enclosed  in  the  following 
letter  from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  treasurer : — 

"Sim 
"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  appre- 
hending that  the  poor  of  the  city  of  London  might  sustain 
some  hardship  and  inconvenience,  in  this  inclement  season, 
from  the  delay  of  the  King's  annual  bounty,  arising  from  the 
present  unfortunate  state  of  his  Majesty's  health,  has  com- 
manded me  to  pay  1000/.  into  the  Chamber  of  London,  to 
be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the  same  manner  that 
his  Majfis^'s  bounty  has  usually  been. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"Henry  Lyte." 

His  Royal  Highness  also  sent  300/.  to  Edinburgh,  to  be 
af^ied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  that  city. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  1789,  that  the  celebrated 
duel  took  place  between  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York  and  Colonel  Lenox,  nepiiew  and  heir  to  the  Dnke  of 
Richmond,  in  which  both  parties  appear  to  have  conducted 
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themselves  with  the  strictest  propriety,  in  coaformity  to  what 
the  &shionable  world  colls  the  laws  of  honour.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  must  have  entertained 
some  kind  of  displeasure  towards  Colonel  Lenox,  which  he 
manifested  at  the  ball  at  St.  James's  on  the  King's  birthday, 
whiuli  was  kept  with  extraordinary  splendour,  though  his 
Majesty  himself  was  not  present,  not  having  recovered  from 
the  shock  occasioned  by  the  duel.  When  country  dances 
commenced,  though  it  was  the  established  etiquette  that 
nobody  should  join  in  them  who  had  not  first  danced  a 
minuet,  Colonel  Lenox  stood  up,  with  Lady  Catharine 
Barnard  for  his  partner.  The  Prince,  who  danced  with  the 
Princess  Royal,  did  not  observe  the  Colonel,  tiU  he  came 
down  to  his  place  in  the  dance;  on  which  he  took  his 
sister's  hand,  just  as  she  was  about  to  be  turned  by  the 
Colonel,  and  led  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  set.  The  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Princess  Augusta,  who  came  next,  turned  the 
Colonel  without  hesitation.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  who 
came  next  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  followed  the  example 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Still,  however,  the  dance  pro* 
ceeded;  but  when  the  Colonel  and  his  partner  had  danced 
down  to  the  Prince,  his  Royal  Highness  led  his  sister  to  the 
seat  next  her  Majesty.  "  You  seem  heated,  Sir,  and  tired," 
said  the  Queen.  "  I  am  heated  and  tired.  Madam,"  replied 
the  Prince,  "  not  with  the  dance,  but  with  dancing  in  such 
company."  "  Then,  Sn-,"  said  the  Queen,  "  it  will  be 
better  for  me  to  withdraw,  and  put  an  end  to  the  ball."  "  It 
certainly  will  be  so,"  rejoined  the  Prince,  "  for  /  never  will 
countenance  insults  given  to  my  family,  however  they  may 
be  treated  by  others."  The  ball  was  instantly  broken  up ; 
but  the  Prince,  the  next  morning,  with  bis  usual  consideratioa 
and  politeness,  called  upon  Lady  Barnard,  and  made  her 
every  requisite  explanadon  and  apology. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  made  an 
excursion  to  Yorkshire.  The  corporadon  of  York  presented 
the  Prince  with  the  freedom  of  the  ci^  in  an  elegant  gold 
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box,  accomptiBied  by  an  address  to  which  his  Royal  High- 
ness returned  a  most  gracious  answer.  He  was  also  enter- 
tained by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  at  Wentworth  House,  with  great 
splendour.  On  returning  to  town  from  Wentworth  House, 
the  Prince  met  with  an  acudent  which  might  hare  been 
attended  with  serious  consequences.  About  two  miles  from 
'  Newark,  a  cart,  in  crossing  the  road,  struck  the  axle  of  the 
coach,  and  overturned  it.  It  was  on  the  verge  of  a  slope, 
and  the  carriage  fell  a  considerable  way,  turned  over  twice, 
and  was  shivered  to  pieces.  There  were  in  the  coach  with 
his  Royal  Highness,  Lord  Clermont,  Colonel  St.  Leger, 
and  Colonel  Lake.  Two  of  the  servants  of  the  Prince  were 
on  the  box.  The  Prince  suffered  only  a  sli^t  contusion  in 
the  shoulder,  and  his  wrist  was  sprained.  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  undermost  in  the  first  &I1,  and  by  the  next  roll  of 
the  carriage  was  brought  uppermost,  when,  with  his  usual 
activi^  and  presence  of  mind,  he  disengaged  himselC  and  - 
was  the  first  to  rescue  his  companions.  Lord  Clermont  was 
so  much  hurt  as  to  be  obliged  to  remain  at  Newark,  Hie 
other  gentlemen  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  little 
injury.  The  accident  happened  at  ten  at  night,  and  the 
moon  was  up.  The  mischance  was  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
cipitancy of  the  postilioDS.  The  Prince  got  into  Coload 
Lake's  chuse,  which  was  dose  behind,  and  proceeded  to 
Newark,  where  he  slept,  and  wuit  on  next  morning. 

An  occurrence  became  known  about  this  time,  which 
affi>rded  one,  out  of  many  proofs,  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
anxiety  to  relieve  human  suffering.  One  day  he  appeared 
exceedingly  urgent  U>  have  8001.  The  moment  the  money 
arrived,  the  Prince  drew  on  a  pair  of  boots,  pulled  c0  his 
coat,  slipped  on  a  plain  morning  frock,  without  a  star,  and, 
taming  his  hair  to  the  crown  of  his  head,  put  on  a  slouched 
hat,  and  walked  out.  An  officer  of  the  army  had  just  arrived 
from  America,  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  in  such  low 
eircumstances,  that,  to  satisfy  some  domoroos  creditor,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  selling  his  commission,  to  the  uUer  ruin 
of  his  family.   The  Prince,  by  accident,  ov^hwd  an  account 
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of  the  case.  To  prevent  a  worthy  soldier's  suffering,  he  pro- 
cured the  money,  and,  that  no  mistake  might  happen,  carried 
it  himself.  On  asking  at  an  obscure  lodging-house,  in  a 
court  near  Coveat  Garden,  for  the  lodger,  he  was  shown  up 
to  his  room,  and  there  found  the  fomily  in  the  utmost  dis- 
tress. Shocked  at  the  sight,  he  not  only  presented  the 
money,  but  told  the  officer  to  apply  to  Ck>lonel  Lake,  living 
in  -  -—  street,  and  give  some  account  of  himself  in  future ; 
saying  which  be  departed,  without  the  foniily  knowing  to 
whom  they  were  obliged. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  Prioce  received  his  sister-in-law,  the 
Duchess  of  York,  and  congratulated  her  in  her  native  lan- 
guage on  her  arrival  in  England.  He  presented  her  at  coar^ 
—handed  the  tea-cup  to  the  King  at  his  Kbjesty's  ceremonial 
visit  to  York  House — gave  away  the  bride  at  the  second  cel^ 
bration  of  the  marriage — opened  the  ball  at  Oatlands  with 
the  Ducheas  of  York ;  and  in  all  the  course  of  the  transaction, 
showed  himself  the  accomplished  gentleman,  the  gay  and  joy- 
ous bridesman,  and  the  affectionate  brother.  In  the  splendid 
drawing-room,  given  in  honour  of  the  marriage,  whilst  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  to  his  Majes^,  the  crowd  being 
very  great,  he  felt  a  most  violent  pull  at  the  handle  of  his 
sword.  Quickly  turning  around,  he  perceived  pie  diamond 
guard  torn  off  and  hanging  by  the  wire,  the  elasticity  of 
which  alone  had  saved  the  jewels,  which  amounted  in  value  to 
between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds.  The  Prince  did 
not  expose  the  offender. 

The  passion  of  the  Prince  for  horse-racing  seems  to  have 
greatly  increased  abont  this  period ;  and  he  had  long  been 
not  only  an  honorary  but  an  acUve  member  of  the  Jockey 
Club.  In  the  autnmn  of  the  year  1791,  however,  an  extra- 
ordirtary  sensation  was  excited  by  a  decision  of  that  club,  in 
which  the  Prince  was  concerned,  and  which  proved  so  ofien- 
uve  to  him,  that  he  resolved  to  retire  from  the  turf.  On  the 
SOth  of  October,  the  Prince's  horse,  Eso^e,  reckoned  the 
best  horse  on  the  turf,  was  beaten  at  Newmarket  by  two 
horses  of  very  inferior  reputation.    The  odds,  v^hich  were- 
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before  very  high  in  favour  of  Escape,  now  changed,  and  large 
bets  were  laid  that  fae  would  lose  a  match  he  had  to  run  the 
next  day;  but  to  the  great  disappointment  of  those  who  had 
betted  against  him,  he  won  the  second  race.  In  consequence 
of  these  circumstances,  the  Prince's  jockey,  Samuel  Cbifhey, 
who  rode  Escape  on  the  two  days,  was  suspected  of  lalse 
play,  and  the  affair  was  laid  before  the  Jockey  Club.  Tbe 
result  was  unfavourable  to  Chifney;  and  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury  informed  the  Prince,  that,  if  he  suffered  Chifney  to  ride 
his  horseK,  no  gentleman  would  start  against  htm.  The 
Prince  replied,  that  if  Sir  Charles  or  any  other  person  could 
make  it  appear  that  Chifney  had  acted  improperly,  he  would 
□ever  speak  to  him  again ;  but  that  otherwise  he  would  nt^ 
sacrifice  him  to  any  person.  Chifney,  ten  or  twelve  years 
after  this  alfair,  and  shortly  before  his  death,  published  a 
curious  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  Reviewing  the  matter  at 
this  distance  of  time,  it  seems  that  there  was  but  little  ground 
for  the  suspicion  that  Cbifhey  bad  used  foul  play.  The 
Prince  insisted  that  the  Jockey  Club  should  examine  him  in 
the  strictest  manner,  and  directed  him  to  make  affidavits, 
which  he  expressed  his  perfect  readiness  to  do,  with  re- 
spect to  the  transactions  of  the  two  days.  Front  these,  it 
appeared  he  had  no  bets  at  ail  depending  on  the  first  day's 
race,  and  only  twenty  guineas  on  the  second.  As  for  the 
Prince  himself,  he  had  no  bets  the  first,  and  only  four  hun- 
dred guineas  the  second  ;  and  it  would  be  quite  monstrous  to 
suppose,  that  he  could  be  guilty  of  conspiring  with  his  servant, 
in  order  to  gain  so  paltry  an  advantage.  The  probability  is, 
\ba.t  some  persons  wished  to  get  the  Prince  away,  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  his  horses ;  and  it  was  reported  that  one 
individual  had  said,  that  "  the  Prince  having  the  best  horses 
and  the  best  Jockeys,  it  was  better  he  should  be  off  the  turf." 
That  the  Prince  chose  to  retire  from  Nevrmarket  rather  than 
submit  to  the  injurious  requisition  of  dismissing  his  servant* 
without  sufficient  proof  of  his  having  deserved  such  a  punbh- 
ment,  was  more  worthy  of  praise  than  of  censure.  He  thought 
that  ChiEhey  had  been  ill  used,  and  allowed  him  an  annuity  of 
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two  hundred  guineas.  Chtfbey  relates  in  his  pamphlet,  that 
in  1802,  at  the  tiaie  of  the  Brighton  and  Lewes  races,  as  the 
Prince  was  walking  on  the  Steyne  with  a  gentleman,  he  ap- 
proached, and  told  his  Royal  Highness  that  they  cried  out 
very  much  for  kim  at  Newmarket ;  to  which  the  Prince  re- 
plied, "  Sam  Chiihey,  there  has  never  been  a  proper  apology 
made ;  they  used  me  and  you  very  ill ;  they  are  bad  people, 
m  not  set  foot  on  the  ground  more." 

In  1792,  when  the  principles  of  the  French  revolution  hod 
made  such  alarming  progress,  that  to  withstand  their  influence 
some  active  demonstrations  were  considered  necessary,  one  of 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  ministry  was  a  royal  proclam- 
ation for  the  suppression  of  seditious  publications  and  incen- 
diary societies,  which  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  to 
support  by  addresses.  At  this  anxious  period,  when  most 
men  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  take  their  side,  and 
even  the  indifferent  were  stimulated  to  exert  tliemsetves  in  de- 
fence of  good  order,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Prince,  who 
had  so  much  in  prospect  to  lose,  was  induced,  for  the  first 
time,  to  vote  in  &vour  of  ministers;  and  moreover,  for  the 
first  time,  to  deliver  his  sentiments  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  was  on  the  Slst  of  May,  1792.  Tlie  following-  report 
of  the  speech  appeared  in  "  The  Senator,"  a  collection  of  par- 
liamentary debates  published  at  the  time:^ 

*<  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  forward 
on  this  occasion,  and  in  a  manly,  eloquent,  and  we  may  truly 
add  persuasive  manner,  delivered  his  sentiments.  He  said, 
*  that  on  a  question  of  such  magnitude  he  should  be  deficient 
in  his  duties  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  unmindful  of  the  re- 
spect he  owed  to  the  constitution,  and  inattentive  to  the  wel- 
fiire,  the  peace,  and  the  happiness  of  the  people,  if  he  did  not 
state  to  the  world  what  was  his  opinion  on  the  present  ques- 
tion. He  was  educated  in  the  principles,  and  he  should  ever 
preserve  them,  of  a  reverence  for  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  the  people ;  and,  as  on  those  constitutional  principles  the 
happiness  of  that  pe<^le  depended,  be  was  determined,  as  &r 
as  his  interest  could  have  any  force,  to  support  them.     Hie 
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matter  in  Usue  was,  in  lact,  whether  the  constitation  was,  or 
wae  no^  to  be  maintained;  whether  the  wild  ideas  of  tbeoty 
were  (o  conquer  the  wholesome  maxims  of  established  prac- 
tice;  and  whether  those  laws,  mider  which  we  had  flourished 
for  such  a  series  of  years,  were  to  be  subverted  by  a  refonn 
unsanctioned  by  the  people.  As  a  person  nearly  and  dearly 
interested  in  the  welfare,  and  he  should  emphatically  add)  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  the  people,  it  would  be  treason  to 
the  principles  of  his  mind  if  he  did  not  come  forward  and  de- 
clare his  disapprobation  of  those  seditious  publications  which 
liad  occasioned  the  motion  now  before  their  Lordships;  and 
hts  interest  was  connected  witli  the  interest  of  the  people; 
they  were  so  inseparable,  that  Unless  both  parties  concurred, 
happiness  could  not  exist.  On  this  great — on  this  solid 
basis,  he  grounded  the  vote  which  be  meant  to  ^ve;  and  that 
vote  ^outd  unequivocally  be  for  a  concurrence  with  the  Com- 
mons in  the  address  they  had  resolved  upon.'  His  Royal 
Highness  spoke  in  a  manner  that  called  forth,  not  only  the 
attention,  but  the  admiration  of  the  House,  and  these  words 
were  patriotically  energetic ;  *  I  exist  by  the  love,  the  friend- 
ship, and  the  benevolence  of  the  people,  and  their  cause  I 
wilt  never  forsake  so  long  as  I  live.'  His  Royal  Highnesa 
then  concluded  with  saying,  '  I  give  my  most  heor^  assent 
to  the  motion  for  concurring  in  this  wise  uid  salutary  ad- 
dress.' " 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add,  that  this  speech  pro- 
duced a  coobiess  between  the  Prince  and  the  political  party 
with  which  his  Royal  Highness  had  been  hitherto  so  inti- 
mately connected. 

In  the  mean  time,  although  his  Royal  H^ghness's  debts 
had  been  paid,  and  his  income  increased,  yet,  uninstructed  by 
the  past,  be  was  so  far  from  confining  his  expenditure  within 
tlie  limits  of  that  income,  that  he  became  involved  in  &esb 
diflBculties  to  an  enormous  amount.  In  this  eituatitm  be 
made  another  a[^HcBdon  to  his  father  for  osststiuce.  The 
King,  who  entertained  the  hope  that  marriage  might  tend  to 
steady  and  reform  the  habits  of  his  Royal  Highness,  replied 
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that  it  was  ont;  on  the  conditioa  of  his  altering  ioto  that 
state,  that  he  could  expect  to  be  again  relieved  from  his  pecu- 
niary distresses.  The  Prince  was  very  averse  to  the  thoughts 
of  a  matrimonial  life;  but  finding  that  there  was  no  alter- 
mtiT^  he  at  length  reluctantly  consented.  This  arrange- 
ment was  far  from  being  creditable  either  to  parent  or  to 
•on;  and  the  consequences  of  it  were  full  of  evil  to  both. 

The  bride  selected  for  the  Prince  by  the  King,  was  hb 
own  niece,  the  Princess  Caroline- Amelia-Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  Duchess  was  the  Princess 
Augusta,  his  Majesty's  sister.  It  is  said  that  her  affection) 
had  been  already  fixed  on  a  young  Gennaii  Prince,  to  whom 
.  she  was  not  permitted  to  give  hn  band.  In  support  of  this 
assertion,  there  lias  been  adduced  the  fiiQowing  translation  of 
a  letter  sud  to  have  been  written  by  the  Princess  In  German, 
to  a  German  lady  resident  in  England,  dated  November  28. 
1794: — <■  You  are  aware,  my  friend,  of  my  destiny.  I  am 
about  entering  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  my  first- 
cousin,  George  Prince  of  Wales.  His  generosity  I  r^ard, 
and  his  letters  bespeak  a  mind  well  cultivated  and  r^ned. 
My  uncle  is  a  good  man,  and  I  love  him  very  much,  but  I 
feel  that  I  shall  never  be  inexpressibly  happy.  Estranged 
from  my  connections,  my  associations,  my  friends,  all  that  I 
hold  dear  and  valuable,  I  am  about  entering  on  a  permanent 
connection.  I  fear  for  the  consequences.  Yet  I  esteem  and 
respect  my  intended  husband,  and  I  hope  for  great  kindness 
and  attention.  But,  ah  me  I  I  say  sometimes,  X  cannot  now 
love  him  with  ardour.  I  am  indi£ferent  to  my  marriage,  but 
not  averse  to  it ;  I  think  I  shall  be  happy,  but  I  fear  my  joy 
will  not  be  enthusiastic.  The  man  of  my  choice  I  am  debar- 
red from  possessing,  and  I  resign  myself  to  my  destiny.  I 
am  attentively  studying  the  English  language;  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  it,  but  I  wish  to  speak  it  with  fiuency.  I  shall 
strive  to  render  my  husband  happy,  and  to  interest  him  in  my 
fevonr,  unce  the  Fates  will  have  it  that  I  am  to  be  Princess 
of  Wales." 

The  first  official  intimation  of  the  intended  marriage  was 
«  2  :  j.......C0O^[c 
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conveyed  to  the  public  m  the  speech  which  bb  Miyestj' 
delivered  on  the  SOtb  of  December,  1794,  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  in  the  following 
manner :  —  "I  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  announcing  t« 
you  the  happy  event  of  the  c<MicIusion  of  a  treaty  of  marriage 
of  my  son,  the  Prince  (^  Wales,  with  the  Princess  Caroling 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick :  the  constant  proc^  of 
your  affection  (or  my  persoa  and  femily  persuade  me^  that 
you  will  participle  in  the  sentiments  I  feel  (hi  m  occasion  so 
interesting  to  my  domestic  happiness ;  and  that  yon  will  en- 
able me  to  make  provision  for  such  an  establishment  as  you 
may  thmk  sniuble  to  the  rank  and  dgnity  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms," 

The  Princess  having  arrived  in  this  country,  the  marriage 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's,  on  the 
8th  of  April,  1795;  when  all  the  royal  femily,  except  the 
Duke  of  York,  then  in  Flanders,  were  present,  and  his  present 
Majesty  gave  away  the  bride. 

On  this  occasion,  after  consideiable  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  revenue  of  the  Prince  was  raised  to 
150,000/.,  besides  the  receipts  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
£8,000/.  for  jewels  and  plate,  and  26,000/.  for  the  furniture  (^ 
Carlton  House. 

it  could  scarcely'  be  expected  that  a  marriage,  c(»itracte<I 
under  such  circumstances,  and  with  sach  motives,  would  be 
happy.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  describe 
the  various  scandalous  stories,  some  perhaps  true,  others  cer- 
tainly fidse,  which  were  current  at  that  period.  C^e  lady  of 
nmk,  in  particular,  a  &vourite  of  the  Prince,  was  charged 
with  resorting  to  every  artifice  In  her  power,  to  imbue  the 
Prince's  mind  with  a  strong  distaste  for  his  young  wife.  What- 
ever might  be  the  cause,  it  soon  became  but  too  painfiJly 
evident  that  an  estrangement  existed  on  the  part  of  the  newly 
wedded  couple. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1796,  the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  daughter ;  her  accouchement  being  at- 
tended with  the  usual  formalities.     On  the  11  th  of  February* 
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the  young  ^ncess  was  christened,  and  received  the  names  of 
Charlotte- Augusta ;  the  former  being  the  name  of  her  pater- 
nal, die  latter  that  of  her  materoal  grandmother. 

This  event  caused  universal  satis&ctioD.  The  addresses  of 
congratnlatioo  were  warm  and  numerous.  "ITie  Prince  of 
Waka,  having  reduced  his  establishment,  declined,  however, 
receiving  in  person  the  address  of  the  City  of  London;  a 
measure  which  excited  considerable  feeling,  and  much  anim- 
adversion. 

The  Prince  mamfested  great  joy  at  the  birth  of  his  daugh- 
ter ;  frequently  visited  his  royal  consort,  and  made  enquiries 
as  to  the  health  of  herself  and  infant  But  even  during  this 
period  domestic  feuds  occurred,  and  the  anticipations  of 
friends,  and  the  desires  of  the  nation,  were  frustrated  and 
destroyed.  Mutual  confidence  and  afiecUon,  which  are  so 
essential  to  happiness  in  the  marriage  states  the  royal  pair 
did  not  feel  or  possess;  and  it  necessarily  followed,  that  every 
trivial  circumstance  was  magnified  into  importance  by  the 
previoos  bias  of  their  minds.  They  were  both  open  and  inge- 
nuous, and  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  their  dislikes.  Soon 
afler  the  appearance  in  public  of  the  Princess  afler  her  ac- 
couchement, a  dispute  originated,  on  a  matter  of  comparatively 
little  consequence,  but  which,  in  the  end,  tended  materially  to 
widen  that  breach  which  bad  so  long  existed.  Windsor  was 
now  the  residence  of  the  Prince,  and  Carlton  House  of  the 
Princess,  interviews  but  rarely  occurred,  and  they  only 
increased  mutual  unhappiness. 

The  propriety  of  a  separation  was  suggested  by  his  Royal 
Highness  to  tlie  Princess,  through  the  medium  of  Lady  Chol- 
monddey.  Her  mind  at  first  revolted  at  the  idea;  but  at 
length,  feeling  the  painftilness  of  her  situation,  she,  in  March, 
1796,  intimated  to  Lady  Cholmondeley,  that  if  she  so  sepa- 
rated now,  at  the  request  of  the  Prince,  she  would  have  it 
expressly  understood,  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  prior  to  herself  and  her  father,  she  woald  not 
consent  again  to  cohabit  with  the  Prince,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  [ffeserriiig  the  succession  of  that  branch  of  the  n^ol 
H  3  ,  r 
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fiunily  W  the  crown.  During  the  month  of  April,  a  fbithtir 
corresponidence  and  conference  took  place.  In  reply  to  a  com- 
muoication  from  her  Royal  Highness  through  Lord  Chd- 
mondeley,  the  Prince  proposed  that,  in  foture,  they  should 
form  thdr  own  arrangements  without  reference  to  one  anothen 
Not  content  with  a  verbal  message  on  a  subject  of  such  great 
imporfance,  the  Princess  requested  that  she  mij^t  receive  die 
Prince's  propositiOTU  from  himself  in  writing.  With  (hat 
request  the  Prince  immediately  complied,  and  addressed  to 
her  the  following  letter :  — 

(*  Madah, 
M  As  Lord  Cholmondeley  informs  me  that  -you  wish  I 
woqld  define,  in  writing,  the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to 
liv^  I  shall  Mideavour  to  explain  mjrself  upon  that  bead  with 
as  much  clearness,  and  with  as  much  propriety,  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  will  admit  Our  inclinaUons  are  not  in  our 
power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable  to  the 
other  because  nature  has  not  made  us  suiuble  to  each  other. 
Tranquil  and  comfortable  soriety  is,  however,  in  our  power ; 
let  our  intercourse,  therefore,  be  restricted  to  that,  and  I  will 
distinctly  subscribe  to  the  condition  which  you  required, 
through  Lady  Cholmond^ey,  that  even  in  the  event  of  any 
accident  happening  to  my  daughter,  which  I  trust  Providence 
in  its  mercy  will  avert,  I  shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the 
restriction  by  proposing,  at  any  period,  a  conuectiDn  of  a  more 
particular  nature.  I  shall  now  finally  close  this  disagreeable 
correspondence,  trusting  that,  as  we  have  completely  ex- 
plained ourselves  to  each  other,  Uie  rest  of  our  lives  will  be 
passed  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

"  I  am.  Madam,  with  great  truth. 

Very  smcerely  yonrs, 

"  Geobge  P. 
"  mndtor  Castle,  jfyril  SO.  1796." 

This  letter  has  be^i  called  by  some  "  a  letter  of  licence.;" 
but  on  what  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.     On  the  receipt 
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pT  it  tbe  Princess  was  much  agitated,  and  consulted  tbe  King 
on  tbe  subject.  His  Majesty  wrote  to,  and  visited  her.  He 
deplored  her  situation,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  possible 
method,  to  remedy  the  evils  which  he  had  been  the  uninten- 
tional, ^though  not  ^together  the  innocent,  instrument  of. 
producing.  His  son  he  could  not  reproach  for  not  loving  a 
woman  whom  he  had  recommended  him  to  marry  from  consi- 
derations of  expediency ;  and  his  Royal  Highness's  attachment 
to  other  females,  however  improper  and  unjustifiable,  was, 
under  such  circumstances,  not  to  be  subdued  by  paternal  admo-. 
nition.  The  Prince  sfud  and  wrote  but  little  on  tbe  subject. 
Alienated  from  his  wife,  he  yet  respected  the  dignity  of  the 
royal  family,  and  he  supremely  desired  that  as  much  privacy 
as  possible  should  be  preserved.  In  this  respect  all  parties 
agreed,  and  the  terms  of  separation  now  alone  remained  to  be 
discussed.  Concerning  those  arrangements  some  differences 
of  opinion  occurred.  The  King  thouglit  it  was  possible  for 
a  separation  to  take  place  without  an  actual  change  of  resi- 
dence, whilst  the  Prince  and  Princess  were  each  &vourable  to 
a  complete  alteration  in  that  respect.  Tbe  King  thought  that 
20,000^  per  annum  should  be  allowed  to  the  Princess  for  a 
separate  maintenance ;  whilst  she  was  advised  to  reject  such 
income,  and  transmit  periodically  to  the  Prince  her  accounts 
for  payment.  To  remedy  the  first  difference  it  was  determined 
that  apartments  should  be  reserved  for  her  at  Carlton  House, 
which  she  might  occasionally  visit;  and  to  remove  any  objec- 
tions as  to  the  plan  of  her  proposed  mmntenance,  she  promised 
to  be  economical  in  her  expenditure,  and,retired  in  her  habits. 
For  some  time,  however,  after  these  arrangements  were  con- 
cluded, the  Princess  continued  to  reside  at  Carlton  House,  and 
the  Prince  at  Windsor  end  Brighton ;  til),  at  length,  she  re- 
tired to  Charlton,  a  small  but  beautiful  village  in  the  vicinity 
of  London ;  where,  in  a  comparatively  humble  abode,  she  re- 
sided for  two  years.  She  then  removed  to  Montague  Hous^ 
at.  Blackbeath.  During  her  abode  at  Charlton,  she  neces- 
sarily contracted  debts,  but  tbey  amounted  only  to  32,000/., 
end  were  paid  with  cbeerfiilness  and  unanimity  out  of  the 
H   4 
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droits  of  the  admiralty.  The  Queen  sod  Princesses  did  not 
now,  bowever,  visit  her.  The  King  pursued  a  difierent  line 
of  conduct;  and  all  ranks  in  the  nation  were  persuaded  that  he 
would  not  patronise  his  daughter-in-law,  if  be  believed  that 
her  conduct  had  been  marked  by  any  fiagront  act  of  impro- 
priety. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1796,  the  Prince  was  appointed 
O>lonel  of  the  10th  Light  Dragoons,  afterwards  made  a  rai- 
ment of  Hussars.  After  the  Duke  of  York  had  been  placed 
by  bis  Majesty  at  the  bead  of  the  army,  a  general  promotion 
taking  place,  the  Prince  of  Wales  wrote  a  letter  to  bis  father, 
which  he  transmitted  through  the  Duke  his  brother,  urging 
his  pretensions  to  promotion  in  the  army;  to  which  his 
Majesty  replied,  that  before  he  bad  appointed  the  Prince  to 
the  command  of  the  lOth  Light  Dragoons,  he  had  caused 
fully  to  be  explained  to  him  bis  sentiments  respecting  a  Prince 
of  Wales  entering  the  army,  and  the  public  grounds  on  which 
he  could  never  admit  of  the  Prmce's  considering  it  as  a  pro- 
fession, or  of  his  being  promoted  in  the  service. 

In  1800,  the  Prince  of  Wales  directed  the  Rev.  Jc4)n 
Hayter,  M.  A,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  to 
go  to  Italy,  and  exert  himself  on  the  spot,  under  the  per- 
mission of  the  King  of  Naples,  to  unroll  and  transcribe  the 
papyri  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
In  this  undertaking  his  Royal  Highness  incurred  an  im- 
mense expense  to  little  purpose.  Six  rolls  of  manuscripts 
were  unfolded;  but  none  of  value,  except  a  fragment  of  Epi- 
curus. 

la  1803,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  (the  present  Lord  Manners), 
then  solicitor-general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  moved  for  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  enquire  into  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  arrears  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  the 
revenues  of  which,  although  of  right  belonging  to  the  heir 
i^parent  from  the  period  of  his  birth,  bad  been  intercepted 
by  the  crown,  until  the  last  arrangement  of  the  Prince's 
income  at  hb  marriage.  The  motion  received  considerable 
support,  but  was  lost  by  a  minority  of  lOS  to  160.     In  the 
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fottowing  February,  howerer,  the  Prince's  affiiirs  were  again 
brought  before  Parliamait ;  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer stated,  that  the  amount  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
debts  pud  off  since  1795  to  that  time,  was  S6S,19BL, 
and  that  the  residue  was  235,754^,  which,  under  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  plan,  would  be  discharged  in  July, 
1806.  He  further  remarked,  that  "  his  Highness  had  passed 
a  fifth  part  of  his  life  in  embarrassment  and  obscurity."  The 
minister  then  proposed  that  an  annuity  of  60,000/.  in  addition 
to  bis  income,  should  be  granted  to  the  Prince,  br  three 
years  and  a  half,  out  of  the  consolidated  liind.  On  this 
his  Royal  Highness  relinquished  his  Cornwall  claim ;  Mr. 
Sberidaa  remarking,  that  "  his  inducements  were,  the  glorious 
uncertainty  ofUie  lam,  and  a  wish  not  to  add  to  the  burdens 
of  the  people." 

Having,  on  different  occasions,  said  so  much  of  the  Prince's 
debts  and  embarrassments,  it  is  but  jusdce  to  him  to  quot^ 
from  the  "  Recollections  of  Mr.  John  Nichols,"  the  following 
remarks,  which  place  the  matter  in  a  dear,  and  rather  a  new 
light:  — 

"  When  his  Royal  Highness  came  of  age,  an  establish- 
ment was  assigned  to  him,  far  beyond  what  could  be  sup- 
ported by  the  very  moderate  income  which  was  allowed  him. 
Tliis  occBsiooed  him  to  contract  debts ;  and  when  it  became 
necessary  that  those  debts  should  be  discharged,  very  little 
care  was  shown  to  protect  the  Prince's  character  from  dis- 
grace. The  courtiers  were  every  where  active  in  contrastmg 
die  regularity  of  the  King's  life  with  the  indiscretions  of  the 
Prince.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Prince's  household, 
every  man  must  have  seen  that  an  expense  was  created  which 
his  income  would  not  be  able  to  discharge.  Parental  auc- 
tion, and  the  potidcal  solicitude  which  the  monarch  in  posses- 
sion ought  to  have  for  the  character  of  bis  immediate 
successor,  should  both  have  attracted  the  King's  attention. 
There  was  another  circumstance  also,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  overlooked.  Tlie  Duchy  of  Cornwall  was  the 
Prince's'  property,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth.     When  he 
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cBme  of  sge,  the  Prince  wbs  put  in  possession  of  the  revenues 
of  this  Duchy.  But  the  Prince  obtained  no  par^  of  that 
revenue  which  had  been  received  from  the  Duchy  during  bis 
minori^.  A  diflerent  treatment  was  shown  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  When  he  came  of  sge,  the  whole  revenue  received 
from  the  Bishopric  of  Osnaburgt  during  bis  minority,  was 
pwd  over  to  him.  There  was  another  circumstance  respect- 
ing the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  by  which  a  still  greater  injury  was 
done  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  King  procured  an  act  of 
Pariiament  to  be  passed,  authorising  him  to  grant  leases  of 
the  Prince's  lands  in  ComwalJ,  for  ninety-nine  years,  de- 
terminable upon  lives.  For  these  leases,  the  King  received 
fines  during  the  Prince's  minority,  to  the  amount,  I  brieve, 
of  about  250,000/.  What  a  difierence  would  it  have  made  to 
to  the  Prince,  if,  when  he  came  of  age,  estates  in  possession 
had  been  delivered  up  to  him,  instead  of  reversions  expectant 
on  leases  fi>r  ninety-nine  years,  with  small  rents  reserved  I 
Even  this  sum  of  250,000/.,  received  by  the  King  for  the 
leases  which  be  granted,  though  obviously  an  inadequate 
compensation,  was  not  paid  over  to  the  Prince.  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  the  King  received  this  power  from  Par- 
liament. I  admit  it,  but  the  Parliament  had  no  right  to  grant 
this  power.  It  was  a  gross  breach  of  &ith  by  the  guardians 
of  the  Prince's  estates.  I  am  justified  in  saying,  that  the 
Parliament  is  as  much  the  guardian  of  the  Prince's  estates, 
as  it  is  of  the  demesnes  of  the  crown.  I  am  justified  in 
saying  this,  by  the  conduct  ofthe^  House  of  Commons  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Richard  II.  had  granted  away 
many  of  the  estates  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  The  House 
of  Commons  took  notice  of  this,  and  sent  up  a  bill  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  requesting  their  concurrence  in  a  bill  for 
the  restoration  of  these  lands  to  Prince  Henry,  afterwards 
King  under  the  name  of  Henry  V.  Tlie  House  of  Lords 
refused  to  concur :  but  though  they  refused  to  concur  with 
the  Commons  in  the  IhII,  the  House  of  Ixrds  addressed  the 
King,  to  direct  the  law  ofiicers  of  the  crown  to  commence 
suits  against  the  possessors  of  these  lands,  on  behalf  of  the 
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Frmoe.  In  the  suit  subsequentlj  insCitnted  In  the  ragn  of 
James  I.,  by  his  son  Prince  Henry,  for  lands,  part  of  the 
Docby  of  Cornwall,  which  had  been  improvidently  granted 
away  by  Qneen  Elizabeth,  though  the  proceedings  were  cmly 
in  a  court  of  law,  the  same  doctrine  seems  to  have  been 
adopted,  viz.  that  the  estates  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were 
as  much  under  the  protection  of  Parliament  as  the  de- 
mesnes of  the  crown.  I  am  aware  that  it  will  be  said,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  afterwards  received  compensation  for  his 
rights.  He  brought  a  suit  against  the  King  by  petiUon,  and 
in  4803  rec^ved  220,000/.  for  compnMniiiing  his  claims, — 
a  sum  shauiefiilly  inadequate.  But  what  would  have  been 
the  difierent  situation  of  the  Prince,  if  he  bad  received  evea 
this  sum  iu  1783,  when  he  came  of  age,  instead  of  receiving  it 
in  180S  ?" 

In  this  same  year,  1603|  the  military  preparations  of 
Napoleon  indicating  a  design  of  invading  England,  the  ap'vnt 
of  the  people  was  roused  in  an  extraordmary  degree.  Par- 
ticipatiog  in  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  nation,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  again  extremely  desirous  of  having  a  more  dis- 
tinguished station  allotted  to  him  than  that  of  Colonel  of 
Dragoons,  and  a  most  interesting  correspondence  on  the 
sulked  took  place  between  bimsd^  Mr.  Addington  (now 
Lord  Sidmonth),  the  Duke  of  York,  and  bis  M^esty.  Ilie 
Prince  first  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr,  Addington,  on  the  I8th 
of  July,  1803.  In  this  he  says,  "I  am  aware  I  do  not 
possess  the  experience  of  actual  warfare ;  at  the  same  time 
I  cannot  regard  myself  as  totally  unqualified,  or  deficient  in 
mihtary  science,  since  I  have  long  made  the  service  my  par- 
ticular study."  Mr.  Addington  did  not  even  answer  this 
lettep;  and  on  the  26th  of  July,  the  Prince  again  wrote  to* 
him,  saying,  "A  week  has  now  elapsed  since  the  Prince  of 
Wales  transmitted  to  Mr.  Addington  a  letter  on  a  subject  of 
the  highest  importance.  Though  he  cannot  anticipate  t 
refusal  to  so  reasonable  a  demand,  be  must  still  express  som 
surprise  that  a  communication  of  such  a  nature  should  hav 
remained  so  long  unanswered.     When  the  Prince  of  Wal< 
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desired  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  which  might  enable  him 
to  show  to  the  people  of  England  an  example  of  zeal,  fidelity, 
and  devotion  to  his  Sovereign,  he  natundly  thougbt  he  was 
only  fulfilling  his  appropriate  duty,  as  the  first  subject  of  the 
realm,  in  which,  as  it  bas  pleased  Providence  to  cause  bitn 
to  be  bom,  so  he  is  determined  to  maintain  himself  by  all 
those  honourable  exertions  which  the  exigencies  of  these 
critical  times  peculiarly  demand." 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Addington  returned  a  reply,  appre- 
ciating the  Prince's  motives,  and  referring  to  answers  which 
the  King  Had  ^ven  to  similar  applications  made  by  the  Pryice 
m  former  years.  The  Prince  insisted  that  his  letter  of  the 
26tb  of  July  should  be  lud  before  the  King;  and  on  the  Istof 
August  Mr.  Addington  wrote  a  brief  note  to  the  Prince, 
saying,  "  that  the  King's  opinion  being  fixed,  bis  M^esty 
desired  that  .00  farther  mention  should  be  mode  to  him  upon 
the  subject" 

On  the  6tb  of  August,  the  Prince  addressed  a  long  and 
very  beautiful  letter  to  the  Kin^  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract:  — 

"  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  display  the  best  energies  of  my 
character,  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in  support  of 
yonr  Majesty's  person,  crown,  and  dignity ;  for  this  is  not  a 
war  for  empire,  glory,  or  dominion,  but  for  existence.  In 
this  contest,  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects  have  been  called  on  :  it  would,  therefore,  liule 
become  me,  who  am  the  first,  and  who  stand  at  the  very 
footstool  of  the  throne,  to  remain  a  tame,  an  idle,  and  a 
lifeless  spectator  of  the  mischiefs  which  threaten  us,  on- 
conscious  of  the  dangers  which  surround  us,  and  indifierent 
to  the  consequences  which  may  follow.  Hanover  is  lost; 
England  is  menaced  with  invasion;  Ireland  is  in  rebellion; 
Europe  is  at  the  foot  of  France.  At  such  a  moment,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  yielding  10  none  of  your  servants  in  zeal 
and  devotion — to  none  of  your  subjects  in  duty  —  to  none 
of  your  children  in  tenderness  and  affection  —  presumes  to 
approach  you,  and  again  to  repeat  those  ofiers  which  he  has 
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already  made  through  your  Majesty's  ministers.  A  feeling 
of  honest  ambition,  a  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  myself  and  my 
Jkmily,  and,  above  all,  the  fear  of  sinking  in  the  estimaUoD 
of  that  gallant  army,  which  may  be  the  support  of  your 
Majesty's  crown,  and  my  best  hope  hereafter,  command  me 
to  persevere,  and  to  assure  your  Majesty,  with  all  humility 
and  respect,  that,  conscioas  of  the  justice  of  my  claim,  no 
human  power  can  ever  induce  me  to  relinquish  iL  Allow 
me  to  say,  Sir,  that  I  am  bound  to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct 
by  every  motive  dear  to  me  as  a  man,  and  sacred  to  me  as  a 
Prince.  Ought  I  not  to  come  forward  in  a  moment  of  un- 
exampled difficulty  and  danger?  Ought  I  not  to  share  in 
the  glory  of  victory,  when  I  have  every  thing  to  lose  by 
defeat?  The  highest  places  in  your  Majesty's  service  are 
filled  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family;  to  me 
alone  no  place  is  assigned ;  I  am  not  thought  worthy  to  be 
even  the  junior  Major-General  of  your  army.  If  I  could 
submit  in  silence  to  such  indignities,  I  should  indeed  deserve 
such  treatment,  and  prove,  to  the  saUs&ction  of  your  enemies 
and  my  own,  that  I  am  entirely  incapable  of  those  exerUons 
which  my  birth  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times -peculiarly 
call  for.  Standing  so  near  the  throne,  when  I  am  debased, 
the  cause  of  royalty  is  wounded.  I  cannot  sink  in  public 
opinion,  without  the  participation  of  your  Majesty  in  my 
degradation ;  therefore,  every  motive  of  private  feeling  and 
public  duty  induces  me  to  implore  your  Majesty  to  review 
your  decbion,  and  to  place  me  in  that  situation  which  my 
birth,  the  duties  of  my  station,  the  example  of  my  pre- 
decessors, and  the  expectations  of  the  people  of  England, 
entitle  me  to  chiim." 

The  next  day,  the  Prince  received  the  following  answer :  — 

"My  DEAR  Son, 

"  Though    I  applaud  your  zeal  and  spirit,  in  which,  I 

trust,  no  one  can  suppose  any  of  my  family  wanting,  yet, 

consideriDg  the  repeated  declarations    I  have  made  of  my 

determination    on    your   former   applications    to    the    same 
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purpose  I  had  flattered  myself  to  hare  heard  no  farther  on 

the  subject  Should  the  implacable  enemy  succeed  so  far  as 
to  land,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  your  zeal 
at  the  bead  of  your  refpment.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  stand  forward  on  such  an  occasion,  and  I  shall  cer- 
tainly think  it  mine  to  set  an  example,  in  d^nce  of  every 
thing  that  is  dear  to  me  and  to  my  people. 
"  I  ever  remun, 

"  My  dear  Son, 
**  Your  most  affectionate  Father, 

**OeOR6B    R." 

On  the  23d  of  August,  the  Prince  sent  an  admirable  refrfy 
to  this  letter,  which  seems  to  have  closed  the  correspondence 
with  the  King.  On  the  Sd  of  October,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  complaining  that  he  had  been  whoUy  overlooked  in 
the  very  extensive  military  promotions  which  had  appeared  in 
the  preceding  day's  Gazette.  The  Duke  replied  at  great 
length,  merdy  urging  the  King's  unalterable  resolution  that 
the  heir  apparent  shontd  not  make  the  army  his  profession, 
or  receive  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  Colonel.  A  long 
correspondence  took  place  betweea  the  royal  brothers.  Tlie 
Prince's  letters  were  exceedingly  well  written ;  but  the  King 
had  formed  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  which 
nothing  could  remove. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Prince  requested  of  Lord 
Moira,  that^  upoa  the  first  notice  of  the  enemy's  landing,  the 
Earl  would  hasten  to  place  himsdf  by  the  side  of  his  Royal 
Higbness,  that  they  might  faee  the  foe  tt^ther ;  unless,  in 
the  interval,  his  Lordship  should  be  ordered  upon  immediate 
service.  In  consequence  of  this  application,  the  Fat\  declined 
taking  the  command  of  the  Leicestershire  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

In  1804,  a  strong  altercation  took  place  between  the  King 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  respecting  the  education  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  llie  Prince  insisted  that  the  mother 
was  an  improper  companion  for  the  daughter,  and  resolved 
that  she  should  he  ccmfided  to  his  Sole  management.    The 
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King,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  an  improper  person  to  have  the  charge  of  his  own  child, 
and  insisted  upon  the  right  of  the  mother.  The  Prince  re- 
monstrated, and  pronounced  the  line  the  King  had  taken  to 
be  an  insult  upon  hjm.  His  Majesty  was  firm,  and  became 
himself  the  guardian  of  the  child.  The  difference  that  had 
unhappily  arisen,  was,  however,  amicably  adjusted,  and  on 
the  12th  of  November,  an  interview  between  the  King  and 
the  Prince  took  place  at  Kew  Palace,  the  Queen  and  the 
Princesses  being  present.  The  meeting,  after  a  long  interval, 
was  extremely  affecting,  marked  by  every  emotion  of  kind- 
ness and  conciliation  on  the  one  part^  and  of  filial  respect  on 
the  other. 

'  The  following  answer  of  his  Royal  Highness  to  a  commu- 
*  nication  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Alexander  Davison,  immediately 
after  the  death  of  the  gallant  Nelson,  did  great  credit  to  his 
feelings :  — 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  con- 
fidential letter,  which  I  received  this  morning.  You  may  be 
well  assured,  that  did  it  depend  upon  me,  there  would  not  be 
a  wish,  a  desire  of  our  ever-to-be>  lamented  and  much-loved 
friend,  as  well  as  adored  hero,  that  I  would  not  consider  as  a 
solemn  obligation  upon  hb  friends  and  his  country  to  fiitfil ; 
it  is  a  duty  they  owe  his  memory  and  his  matchless  and  un- 
rivalled excellence.  Such  are  roy  sentiments,  and  I  hope 
that  there  is  still  m  this  country,  sufficient  honour,  virtue,  and 
gratitude,  to  prompt  us  to  ratify,  and  to  carry  into  e%ct  the 
last  dying  request  of  our  Nelson,  by  that  means  proving  not 
only  to  the  whole  world,  but  to  future  ages,  that  we  were 
worthy  of  having  such  a  maa  belonging  to  us.  It  must  be 
needless,  my  dear  Sir,  to  discuss  over  with  you,  in  particular, 
the  irreparable  loss  dear  Nelson  ever  must  be,  not  merely  to 
his  friends,  but  to  his  country,  especially  at  the  present  crisis, 
and  daring  the  present  most  awfiil  contest  j  his  very  name 
was  a  host  of  itself — Nelson  and  Victory  were  one  and  the 
-same  to  us,  and  it  carried  dismay  and  terror  lo  the  hearts  of 
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our  enemies.  But  the  subject  is  too  puDfiil  a  oDe  to  dwell 
longer  upon.  As  to  myself,  all  that  I  can  do,  either  publicly 
or  privately,  to  testily  the  reverence,  the  respect,  I  entertain 
for  his  memory  as  a  hero,  and  as  the  greatest  public  cha- 
racter tliat  ever  embellifihed  the  page  of  history,  independent 
of  what  I  can,  with  the  greatest  truth,  term  the  enthusia^c 
attachment  I  felt  for  him  as  a  friend,  I  consider  it  as  my  duty 
to  fulfil ;  and  therefore,  thongb  I  may  be  prevented  from 
taking  that  ostensible  and  prominent  situation  at  his  funeral, 
which  I  think  my  birth  and  high  rank  entitle  me  to  clum, 
still  nothing  shall  prevent  me,  in  a  private  character,  following 
his  remains  to  their  last  resting  place :  for  though  the  station 
and  the  character  may  be  less  ostensible,  less  prominent,  yet 
the  feelings  of  the  heart  will  not  therefore  be  the  less  poig- 
nant, or  the  less  acute. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  with  the  greatest  truth, 
"  Ever  very  sincerely  yours, 

"  George  P." 
"  Brighton  December  28.  1805. 
"  7b  Alexander  Davison,  Esq,  St.  JameiS'Square,  London." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1605,  the  conduct  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales  became  the  subject  of  much  conversation,  which 
finally  ripened  into  a  distinct  charge  against  her  Royal  High- 
ness, that  she  had  become  the  mother  of  a  child  who  was  seen 
under  her  care,  and  who  was  commonly  called  Billy  Austin. 
The  proceedings  excited  great  curiosity  at  the  time,  and  srane 
years  after  gained  most  extraordinary  publicity,  through  the  ex- 
treme anxiety  which  bad  been  manifested  to  keep  them  for  ever 
from  the  world.  The  story  may  thus  briefly  be  told  :  —  The 
Princess  had  formed  an  acquaintanm  with  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Douglas,  then  resident  at  Blackheath.  Sir  John  was 
an  officer  in  the  army,  and  had  seen  much  service.  The  lady 
appeared  considerably  younger  than  her  husband;  and,  it 
waii  insinuated,  that  she  was  desirous  of  receiving  the  atten- 
tions of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  visited  at  the  house;  and 
that  these  being  rather  devoted  elsewhere,  generated  in  her 
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mind  bitter  hostility  to  the  Princess.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
early  in  November,  ISOS,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  influenced  by  the  representations  of  Lady  Douglas, 
acquainted  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  Sir  John  had  communi- 
cated to  him  some  circumstances  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
bis  illustrious  consort,  which  were  of  the  utmost  conseijuence 
to  the  honour  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  to  the  security  of 
the  royal  succession ;  and  that  Sir  John  and  his  lady  were 
ready,  if  called  upon,  to  make  a  full  disclosure.  He  added, 
that  the  Duke  of  Keot  had  been  made  partly  acquunted  with 
the  afiair  a  year  before.  In  consequence  of  this  communica- 
tion, the  Prince  requested  the  Duke  of  Kent  to  inform  hini 
of  the  nature  of  those  circumstances,  and  why  he  had  for  a 
whole  year  kept  from  his  knowledge  a  matter  so  interesting 
to  the  honour  of  the  Koyal  Family.  The  Duke  of  Kent,  in 
B  written  declaration,  stated,  that  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1804',  he  had  received  a  note  from  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
informing  him  that  she  bod  got  into  an  unpleasnnt  altercation 
with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  about  an  anonymous  letter 
and  a  filthy  drawing,  which  they  imputed  to  her,  and  about 
which  they  were  making  a  noise.  She  requested  the  Duke  of 
Kent  to  interfere  and  prevent  its  going  further.  His  Royal 
Highness  applied  to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and,  through  him,  had 
an  interview  with  Sir  John  Douglas,  who  vos  greatly  enraged, 
and  who  seemed  convinced  that  both  the  anonymous  letters 
and  the  loose  drawing  were  by  the  hand  of  the  Princess ; 
and  that  the  design  was  to  provoke  Sir  John  Douglas  to  a 
duel  with  his  friend  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  by  the  gross  insinu- 
alions  flung  out  respecting  the  latter  and  Lady  Douglas. 
The  Duke  of  Kent,  however,  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  Sir 
John  Douglas  to  abstain  from  his  purpose  of  commencing  a 
prosecution,  or  of  stirring  further  in  the  business,  as  he  was 
satisfied  in  his  mind  of  the  falsehood  of  the  insinuations,  and 
could  not  be  sure  that  the  febrications  were  not  some  gossip- 
ing story  in  which  the  Princess  had  no  band.  Sir  John, 
however,  spoke  with  great  indignation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess;    and  promised  only  that  he  would  abstain  from 
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further  tnvestigfition,  but  would  not  ^ve  a  promise  of  pre- 
serving silence  should  he  be  further  annoyed.  The  Duke  of 
Kent  concluded  with  staUiig,  thnt  notliing  was  communicated 
to  him  beyond  this  fracas;  and  that,  having  succeeded  in 
stopping  it,  he  did  not  thinic  fit  to  trouble  lib  Royal  High- 
ness with  a  gossiping  story,  tliat  might  be  entirely  founded 
on  the  misapprehension  uf  the  offended  [uirties. 

Slioilly  nflcr  this,  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  made 
formal  detilarations  not  only  as  to  these  anonymous  letters, 
but  also  relating  generally  to  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  during  their  acquaintance  with  her.  These  de- 
clarations were  made  before  tlie  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  were 
dated  Greenwich  Park,  Dec  3.  1805.  They  were  submitted 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  late  Lord  Tliurlow,  who 
said  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  no  alternntive  —  it  was  his 
duty  to  lay  them  before  the  King :  as,  if  the  allegations  were 
true,  the  roynl  succession  might  be  thereby  oiTected.  In  the 
mean  time.  It  was  resolved  to  make  furtlier  enquiry,  and  a 
Mr,  Lowton,  Sii'  John  Douglas's  solicitor,  was  directed  to 
take  steps  accordingly.  The  consequence  was,  that  Williun 
and  Sarah  Lampert  (serraols  to  Sir  John  Douglas),  William 
Cole,  Robert  and  Sarah  Bidgood,  and  Frances  Lloyd,  made 
declarations,  the  whole  of  which,  ti^ther  with  those  of  Sir 
John  and  Lady  Douglas,  were  submitted  to  his  Majesty. 
Having  perused  tliem,  and  advised  with  Lonl  Thnrlow,  he 
issued  bis  warrant,  dated  the  Sdlh  of  May,  1806,  directfiig 
Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Grenville,  Earl  Spencer,  and  Lord 
EUenborough  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  allegatJons,  and 
to  report  to  him  thereon. 

The  commissioners  were  prompt  in  proceeding  to  execute 
his  Majesty's  commands;  and,  on  the  11th  of  June,  made 
the  following  report :  — 

**  Mat  it  please  youb  Majesty, 

"  Your  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased,  by  on 
instrument  under  your  Majesty's  royal  sign  manual,  a  copy 
of  which  is  annexed  to  this  report,  to  authorise,  empower. 
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and  direct  us  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  certain  written 
declarations  touching  the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  an  abstract  of  which  had  been  ]aid 
before  your  Majesty,  and  to  examine  upon  oath  such  persons 
as  we  should  see  fit,  touching  and  concerning  the  same,  and 
to  rq>ort  to  your  Majesty  the  result  of  such  examination;  — 
we  have,  in  dutiful  obedience  to  your  Majesty's  commands, 
proceeded  to  examine  the  several  witnesses,  the  copies  of 
whose  depositions  we  have  hereunto  annexed ;  and,  in  further 
execution  of  the  said  commands,  we  now  most  respectfully 
submit  to  your  Majesty  the  report  of  these  examinations  as 
it  has  appeared  to  us.  But  we  beg  leave,  at  the  same  time, 
humbly  to  refer  your  Majesty,  for  more  complete  information, 
to  the  examinations  themselves ;  in  order  to  cori'ect  any  error 
of  judgment  into  which  we  may  have  unintentionally  fallen 
with  respect  to  any  part  of  this  business. 

*'  On  a  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  declarations,  as 
the  necessary  foundations  of  all  our  proceedings,  we  found 
that  they  consisted  of  certain  statements  which  had  been  laid 
before  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess ;  that  these 
statements  not  only  imputed  to  her  Royal  Highness  great 
improprie^  and  indecent^  of  behaviour,  but  expressly 
asserted,  partly  on  the  ground  of  certain  alleged  declarations 
from  the  Princess's  own  mouth,  and  partly  on  tiie  personal 
observations  of  the  informants,  the  following  most  important 
ftcts,  viz.  — That  her  Royal  Highness  had  been  pregnant  in 
Ae  year  1802,  in  consequence  of  an  illicit  intercourse,  and 
tiiat  she  had,  in  the  some  year,  been  secretly  delivered  of  a 
male  child,  which  child  had,  ever  since  that  period,  been 
brought  up  by  her  Royal  Highness  in  her  own  house,  and 
under  her  immediate  inspection.  These  allegations,  thus 
made,  had,  as  we  found,  been  followed  by  declarations  from 
other  persons,  who  had  not,  indeed,  spoken  to  the  important 
facts  of  the  pregnancy  or  delivery  of  her  Royal  Highness, 
but  had  related  other  particulars,  in  themselves  extremely  sus- 
picious, and  still  more  so  when  connected  with  the  assertions 
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already  menUoned.  Id  the  painful  Bituation  in  whidi  bif 
Royal  Highness  was  placed  by  these  communicaUons,  we 
leamt  that  his  Royal  Highness  had  adopted  the  only  course 
which  could,  in  oar  judgment,  with  propriety  be  followed. 
When  informations  such  as  these  had  been  thus  coafidenlly 
alleged,  and  particularly  detailed,  and  had  been  in  some 
decree  supported  by  collateral  evidence,  applying  to  other 
points  of  the  same  nature  (though  going  to 'a  far  less  extent), 
one  line  only  could  be  pursued.  Every  sentiment  of  duty  to 
your  Miyesty,  and  of  concern  for  the  public  wel&re,  required 
that  these  particulars  should  not  be  withheld  from  your 
Majesty;  to  whom  more  particularly  belonged  the  cog- 
nizance of  a  matter  of  state  so  nearly  touching  the  honour 
of  your  Majesty's  royal  family,  and  by  possibility  affecting 
the  succession  of  your  Majesty's  crown.  Your  Majesty  had 
been  pleased,  on  your  part,  to  view  the  subject  in  the  same 
li^t,  considering  it  as  a  matter  which,  on  every  account, 
demanded  the  moat  immediate  investigation.  Your  Majesty 
had  thought  fit  to  commit  into  our  hands  the  duty  of  ascer- 
taining, in  the  first  instance,  what  d^ree  of  credit  was  due 
to  the  informations,  and  thereby  enabling  your  Majesty  to 
decide  what  further  conduct  to  adopt  concerning  them.  On 
this  review,  therefore,  of  the  matters  thus  all^^,  and  of  the 
coarse  hitherto  pursued  upon  them,  we  deemed  it  proper,  in 
the  first  place,  to  examine  those  persons,  in  whose  de- 
clarations the  occasion  for  this  enquiry  had  oH^nated; 
because  if  they,  on  being  examined  upon  oath,  had  retracted, 
or  vaned  from  their  assertions,  all  necessity  of  further  inveft- 
tigation  might  possibly  have  been  precluded.  We  accord- 
in^y  first  examined,  on  oath,  the  principal  informants,  Sir 
John  Douglas,  and  Charlotte  his  wife,  who  both  positively 
swore,  the  former  to  bis  having  observed  the  &ct  of  the 
pregnancy  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  the  latter  to  all 
the  important  particulars  contained  in  her  former  declaration, 
and  above  referred  to.  Tlieir  examinations  are  annexed  to 
this  report,  and  are  circumstantial  and  positive.  The  most 
material  of  those  allegations,  into  the  truth  of  which  we  have 
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been  directed  to  enquire^  being  thus  for  supported  by  the 
oath  of  the  parties  from  whom  they  had  proceeded,  we  thea 
felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  follow  up  the  enquiry,  by  the  examin- 
ation of  such  other  persons  as  we  judged  best  able  to  nffbrd 
us  ioforniation  as  to  the  facts  in  question.  We  thought  it 
bc^nd  all  doubt,  that  in  this  course  of  enquiry  many  par^ 
ticulars  must  be  learnt  which  would  be  necessarily  conclusive 
on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  declaratioos.  So  many 
persons  must  have  been  witnesses  to  the  appearance  of  an 
actually  existing  pregnancy,  also  so  many  circumstances  must 
have  been  attendant  upon  a  real  delivery,  and  difficulties  so 
numerous  and  insurmountable  must  have  been  involved  in  any 
attempt  to  account  for  the  infant  m  question  as  the  child  of 
another  woman,  if  it  had  been  in  fact  the  child  of  the 
Princess,  that  we  entertainedja  fiill  and  confident  expectation 
of  arriving  at  complete  proof,  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
n^adve,  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 

"  This  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  We  are  happy 
to  declare  to  your  Majesty  our  perfect  conviction,  that  there 
is  no  foundation  whatever  for  believing  that  the  child  now 
with  the  Princess  is  the  child  of  her  Royal  Highness,  or  that 
she  was  delivered  of  W)y  child  in  the  year  1809;  nor  has  any 
thing  appeared  to  as  which  would  warrant  the  belief  that  she 
was  pregnant  in  that  year,  or  at  any  period  within  the  compass 
of  our  enquiries. 

"The  identity  of  the  child  now  with  the  Princess,  its 
parents,  age,  the  place  and  date  of  its  birth,,  the  tim^  and 
the  circumstances  of  its  being  taken  under  her  Royal  Higli- 
ness's  protection,  are  all  established  by  such  a  concurrence 
both  of  positive  and  circumstantial  evidence,  as  can,  in  our 
judgment,  leave  no  question  on  this  part  of  the  subject. 
That  child  was,  beytmd  all  doubt,  born  in  the  Brownlow- 
street  Hospital,  on  the  1 1th  day  of  July,  1802,  of  the  body 
of  Sophia  Austin ;  and  was  &rst  brought  to  the  IVincess's 
house,  in  the  month  of  November  following.  Neither  should 
we  be  more  warranted  in  expressing  any  doubt  respecting 
the  alleged  pr^nancy  of  the  Princess,  as  slated  in  the  ori- 
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ginal  declaraUons;  s  &ct  so  fully  contradicted*  and  by  so 
many  witnesses,  to  whom,  if  true,  it  must  in  various  ways  be 
known,  that  we  cannot  think  it  eodtled  to  the  smallest  credit. 
The  testimonies  on  these  two  points  are  contained  in  the 
annexed  depositions  and  letters.  We  have  not  partially 
abstracted  them  in  tbb  report,  lest  by  any  unintentional 
omission  we  might  weaken  their  effect ;  but  we  humbly  oBer 
to  your  Majesty  this  our  clear  and  unanimous  judgment 
upon  them,  formed  upon  full  deliberation,  and  pronounced, 
without  hesitation,  on  the  results  of  the  whole  enquiry.  We 
do  not,  however,  feel  ourselves  nt  liberty,  much  as  we  shoald 
wish  it,  to  close  otir  report  Iiei-e.  Besides  the  allegations  of 
the  pregnancy  and  delivery  of  the  Princess,  those  declarations, 
on  the  whole  of  which  your  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
command  iis  to  enquire  and  report,  contain,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  other  particulars  respecting  her  Royal 
Highness,  such  as  must,  especially  considering  her  exalted 
rank  and  station,  necessarily  give  occasion  to  very  unbvour^ 
able- interpretations.  From  the  various  depositions  and  proofs 
annexed  to  tliis  repoit,  particularly  from  the  examinations 
of  Robert  Bidgood,  William  Cole,  Frances  Lloyd,  and  Mrs. 
Lisle,  your  Majesty  will  perceive  that  several  strong  cir- 
cumstances of  thin  description  have  been  positively  sworn 
to  by  witnesses  who  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  be  suspected 
of  any  unfavourable  bios,  and  whose  veracity,  in  this  respect^ 
we  have  seen  no  ground  to  question. 

"  On  the  precise  bearing  and  efiects  of  the  facts  thus  ^>- 
pearing,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide ;  these  we  submit  to  your 
Mojesty's  wisdom :  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
report,  on  this  part  of  the  enquiry,  as  distinctly  as  on  the 
fonner  fncts,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  facts  of  pr^^ncy 
and  delivery  ore  to  our  minds  satis&clorily  disproved ;  ao, 
on  the  othei-  hand,  we  think  that  the  circumstances  to  which 
we  now  refer,  particularly  those  stated  to  have  passed  be- 
tween her  Royal  Highness  and  Captain  Manby,  must  be 
credited,  until  they  shall  receive  some  decisive  contradiction  j 
and,  if  true,  are  justly  entitled   to   the   most  serious  con- 
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sJdendon.  AVe  cannot  close  this  report  without  humbly 
assuring  yonr  Majesty  that  it  was  on  every  account  our 
anxious  wish  to  have  executed  this  delicate  trust  widi  as 
little  publicity  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  possibly  allow ; 
and  we  entreat  your  Majesty's  jiennission  to  express  our  lull 
persuasion  that,  if  thb  wish  lias  been  disappointed,  the  Failure 
is  not  imputable  to  any  thing  unnecessarily  said  or  done  by 
us ;  all  which  is  most  humbly  submitted  to  your  Majesty. 
"  Erbeine,  Orbnville, 

"  Spencer,  Ellenbokouoh." 

»June  1*.  1806." 

Afler  the  repoit  above  ^ven,  the  Princess  of  Wales  ex- 
pected to  be  received  by  the  King  as  formerly.  Not  hearing 
from  his  Majesty  so  soon  as  she  expected,  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1806,  she  wrote  to  him  complaining  of  the  delay. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1807,  she  received  a  note  from 
bis  Majesty,  infoiining  her  that  the  King,  having  referred  to 
his  confidential  servants  the  proceedings  nnd  popers  respect- 
ing her  conduct,  had  been  apprised  by  diem,  after  the  fullest 
consideration,  that  tbey  agreed  in  the  opinions  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  four  lords,  and  that  it  was  their  opinion  that 
tlie  facts  of  the  cose  did  not  warrant  their  advising  that  any 
Airther  steps  should  be  tnlcen  by  his  Sfajcsty's  goveiTiment 
upon  it,  except  such  only  oa  his  Mnjesty'n  Ion-servants  might 
think  6t  to  recommend  for  the  prosecution  of  Lady  Douglas 
on  those  parts  of  her  deimsitions  which  appeared  justly  liable 
thereto;  that  his  Majesty  was  advised  it-«a»-no  lunger  neces- 
sary for  him  to  decline  receiving  the  Princess  into  bis  royal 
presence;  that  tlie  King  saw  with  satisfaction  the  decided 
proof  of  the  felsehood '  of  die  accusation  of  pregnancy  and 
delivery  brought  forward  against  her  by  Lady  Douglas ;  but 
that  there  were  other  circumstances  stated  against  her  which 
he  regarded  with  serious  concern,  and  he  desired  and  expected 
that  such  conduct  might  in  future  be  observed  by  the  Prin- 
cess OS  might  fully  justify  those  marks  of  paternal  r^;ard  and 
affection  which  he  always  wished  to  show  to  every  part  of  the 
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Royal  Family.  His  Majesty  added,  that  he  had  directed 
that  copies  oF  the  proceedings  should  be  communicated  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  next  day  the  Princess  wrote  a  note  to  his  Majesty,  re- 
questing permission  to  wait  upon  him  the  Monday  following 
at  Windsor,  or  that  he  would  name  some  other  early  day  tor 
that  purpose.  To  this  a  reply  was  returned  the  same  day 
from  Windsor,  informing  her  that  his  Majesty  preferred  re- 
ceiving her  in  London,  upon  a  day  subsequent  to  the  ensuing 
week,  end  of  which  he  would  apprise  her. 

On  the  lOth  of  February  the  Princess  received  a  note  from 
the  King,  purporting  that,  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  might 
have  been  led  to  expect  from  the  King's  letter  to  her  that  he 
would  fix  an  early  day  for  seeing  her,  his  Majesty  thought  it 
right  to  acquaint  her  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  upon  receiv- 
ing the  several  documents  concerning  her  conduct,  made  a 
formal  communication  to  him  of  his  intention  to  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  hts  lawyers;  and  that  his  Majesty  would  sus- 
pend any  further  steps  in  the  business  until  the  Prin(»  of 
Wales  should  be  enabled  to  submit  to  him  the  statement 
which  he  proposed  to  make.  The  King,  therefore,  deferred 
naming  a  day,  until  the  result  of  the  Prince's  intention 
should  be  known.  Her  Royal  Highness  wrote  several  letters 
to  the  King  complaining  of  tills,  and  at  length,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  she  declared  that,  "  not  having  received  any  command 
to  wait  upon  him,  she  abandoned  all  hope,"  and  informed  the 
King  that  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  alluded  to 
would  not  be  withheld  beyond  the  Monday  following. 

Soon  aller  this  letter  was  sent,  the  Ministry,  of  which  Lord 
Grenville  was  the  head,  retired  from  office,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  those  who  were  confessedly  the  friends  of  the 
Princess ;  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  following  Minute  of 
Council  was  determined  upon :  — 
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«  Minute  ^  Council,  April  22.  1807,  Present— Lord  Gum- 
cellar  {Eldon),  Lord  President  {Camden),  Lord  Privy  Seal 
(  Westmoreland),  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
the  Earl  Bathurst,  Viscount  Casllereagk,  Lord  Mulgrave, 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  Lord  Hamkesbuiy  t 

"  Your  Majesty's  confidential  sei-vants  have,  in  obedience 
to  your  Majesty's  command,  most  attentively  considered  the 
original  charges  and  report,  the  minutes  of  evidence,  and 
all  the  other  papers  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  your 
Majesty  on  the  subject  of  those  charges  against  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

**  In  the  stage  In  which  this  business  is  brought  under  their 
consideration,  they  do  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  give 
any  opinion  as  to  the  proceeding  itself,  or  to  the  mode  of  in- 
vestigation in  which  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  conduct 
it.  But,  adverting  to  the  advice  which  is  stated  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  have  directed  hb  conduct^ 
your  Majesty's  confidential  servants  are  anxious  to  impress 
upon  your  Majesty  their  conviction  that  his  Royal  Highness 
could  not,  under  such  advice,  consistently  with  his  puUic 
duly,  have  done  otherwise  than  lay  before  your  Majesty  the 
statements  and  examinations  which  were  submitted  to  him  on 
this  subject. 

"  After  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  however,  of  the 
evidence  which  has  been  brought  before  the  Commissioners, 
and  of  the  previous  examinations,  as  well  as  of  the  answers 
and  observations  which  have  been  submitted  to  your  Majesty 
upon  them,  they  feel  it  necessary  to  declare  their  decided 
concurrence  in  the  cleat  and  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Com> 
Riissioners,  confirmed  by  all  yonr  Majesty's  late  confidential 
servants,  that  the  two  main  charges  alleged  against  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  of  pregnancy  and  delivery, 
are  completely  disproved ;  and  they  further  submit  to  your 
Majesty  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  all  other  particulars  of 
conduct  brought  in  accusation  ngainst  her  Royal  Highness,  to 
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which  the  character  of  criminolity  can  be  ascribed,  are  satis- 
factorily contradicted,  or  rest  upon  evidence  t^  such  a  nature, 
HBd  which  was  given  under  such  circumstances,  as  render  it» 
in  the  judgment  of  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  un- 
deserving of  credit. 

"  Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  therefore,  concur- 
ring in  that  part  of  the  opinion  of  your  late  servants,  as  stated 
in  dieir  minute  of  the  25th  of  January,  that  tliere  iii  no  longer 
any  necessity  for  your  Mqesty  being  advised  to  decline  r&* 
earing  the  Princess  into  your  royal  presence,  humbly  sub-i 
mit  to  your  Majesty,  tliat  it  is  essentially  necessary,  in  justice 
to  her  Royal  Highness,  and  for  the  honour  and  interests  of 
your  Majesty's  illustrious  fkmily,  that  her  Roy^  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales  sfaonid  be  admitted,  with  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible,  into  your  Majesty's  royal  presence;  and  that 
she  should  be  received  in  a  manner  due  to  her  rank  and 
station  in  your  Majesty's  court  and  &mily. 

"  Your  Majesty's  conSdendal  servants  also  beg  leave  to 
sobmit  to  your  Majesty,  that,  considering  that  it  m^  be  ne- 
cessary that  your  .Majesty's  government  should  possess  the 
means  of  referring  to  the  state  of  this  transacdon,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  these  documents,  demonstrating  the 
grounds  on  which  your  Majesty  proceeded,  should  be  [h%- 
aerved  in  safe  custody ;  and  that,  for  that  purpose,  the  ori< 
ginals,  or  authentic  copies  of  these  papers,  should  be  sealed 
up,  and  d^xMited  in  the  office  of  yonr  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretary  of  State." 

The  Ministers  did  not  stop  here,  but  decided  upon  the  fol- 
lowing separate  minute,  which  appeared  on  the  same  day  as 
the  preceding :  — 

"  Your  Majesty's  confidential  servants  think  it  necessary  to 
notice,  in  a  separate  minute,  the  request  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales,  that,  for  her  more  convenient 
attendance  at  your  Maj^y's  Conrt,-  some  apartment  should 
be  allotted  to  her  in  one  of  the  royal  palaces.  Although  it 
appears  to  your  Majesty's  confidential  servants,  that  some 
arrangement  in  this,  reelect  may  be  supposed  naturally  to 
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Brise  oat  of  the  present  state  of  this  transaction,  yet  they 
humbly  conceive  that  this  is  a  subject  so  purely  of  a  private 
and  domestic  nature,  that  your  Majesty  would  not  expect 
from  them  any  particular  advice  respecting  it" 

In  consequence  of  these  minutes,  her  Royal  Highness  was 
rec^ved  at  Court,  and  apartmeots  were  assigned  to  her  in 
Kensington  Palace.  She  was  not,  however,  on  the  game 
footing,  either  at  Court  or  in  the  Royal  Family,  as  she  had 
formerly  been. 

In  1809,  a  formal  deed  of  separation  was  signed  between 
the  Prince  and  Princess,  he  agre«ng  to  pay  her  debts, 
amounting  to  4i9,OOOi.,  and  to  increase  her  allowance  from^ 
17,000^  to  SS,OU(W.  a  year. 

After  the  signing  of  this  deed  of  separation,  the  Prince  lived 
for  some  years  a  life  of  comparative  retirement,  and  his  chief 
amusements  seem  to  have  been  the  building  of  his  palace  at 
Brighton,  and  tlie  adorning  of  hb  residence  in  town. 

On  tlie  2d  of  May,  ISIO,  the  University  of  Oxford  con- 
ferred on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  diploma,  the  degree  of 
U.CL.  This  compliment  was  probably  suggested  by  a 
present,  which  his  Royal  Highness  had  recendy  mode  the 
University,  of  four  rolls  of  papyri  from  Portia. 

The  recurrence  of  the  unhappy  malady  by  which  his  august 
father  had  been  before  afflicted,  agnb  called  the  Prince  into 
public  life.     In  1810,  His  Majesty  exhibited  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms  of  menial  aberration,  to  which  were  suoer- 
added  loss  of  sight  and  the  infirmities  of  age.     On  T 
the  25th  of  October,  in  that  year,  the  gentleman  who 
was  to  be  near  the  Kin^  tliought  it  incumbent  oi 
communicate   to  Mr.  Perceval,   the  Chancellor  of 
chequer,  that  a  very  alarming  alteration  had  suddei 
place  in  the  speech  and  conduct  of  the  Hovereigo. 
ensuing  day,  the  symptoms  were  greatly  increased, 
the  next  day,  the  physicians  were  examined  before  t 
'  Council,  when  they  gave  it  as  their  c^inion,  that  his 
was  in  a  confirmed  state  of  lunacy,  but  that  his  s[ 
covery  might  be  expected.     So  rapid  and  unexpei 
been  the  disorder,  that  the  siirn  manual  could  not  be  •         ■ 
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for  the  further  prorogation  of  Paiiiament.  The  Hoases 
therefore  met,  and  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  in  hc^>es  of 
the  King's  recovery.  At  length  a  rcBtricted  Regency  bill  was 
passed  on  the  principle  of  that  of  17S8,  although,  on  Mr. 
Lambe'if  motion  to  invest  the  Prince  with  the  powers  of 
government  without  restrictions,  the  division  was  224  to  200. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  assumption  of  the  Regency  took 
place  at  Carlton  House,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1811,  with 
great  pomp.  On  the  12th,  his  Royal  Highness  in  a  letter 
which  was  published  at  the  time,  apprised  Mr.  Perceval,  that, 
in  accepting  the  reins  of  government,  he  should  not  make  any 
political  deviation  from  the  system  of  his  parent;  adding, 
"  that  the  irresistible  impulse  of  filial  duty  and  aflfection  to  his 
beloved  and  afflicted  father,  led  him  to  dread  that  any  act  of 
the  Regent  might,  in  the  smallest  degree,  have  the  effect  of 
interfering  with  the  progress  of  his  sovereign's  recovery,  and 
that  this  consideration  alone  dictated  the  decision  now'  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Perceval." 

The  calamity  which  deprived  the  fashioaable  world  of  the 
annual  celebration  of  hi:<  Majesty's  birthday  at  St.  James's, 
induced  the  Prince  Regent  to  substitute  for  it  an  entertain- 
ment which  should  exceed  in  brilliancy  all  f%tes  of  a  similar 
description  that  had  been  given  for  many  years.  This  grand 
entertainment  took  place  on  the  19th  of  June,  ISll,  and 
afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  splendid  taste  and  hospit^ity 
which  so  eminently  characterised  his  Royal  Highness. 

Strong  hopes  were  entertiuiied  of  his  Majesty's  recovery 
until  the  latter  end  of  181 1,  when  (he  physicians  acknowledged 
that  they  no  longer  expected  his  restoration  to  sanity.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  supposed  that  hb  Royal  Highness  would 
have  formed  an  administration  upon  those  political  principles 
to  which  he  had  adhered,  with  uniform  consistency,  fi*om  his 
first  entrance  into  public  life.  The  Prince,  however,  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  himself,  especially  while  holding  the 
reins  of  government  with  restricted  power,  to  act  in  every 
particular  as  he  presumed  the  King  would  have  acted,  had  be 
been  at  the  head  of  affiiirs. 
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As  the  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  Regent  expired  ia 
1812,  it  was  expected  by  many  that  the  Prince  would  then 
certainly  Tortn  a  new  administration,  in  which  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  his  old  friends  would  hold  the  first  places.  His 
own  views  on  this  subject  were,  however,  fully  explained  in 
the  following  letter  to  the  Duke  of  York ;  — 

«  Mt  dearest  Bsotheh, 

**  As  the  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority 
will  shortly  expire,  when  I  must  make  my  arrangements  for 
the^tnre  administration  of  the  powers  with  which  I  am  in- 
vested, I  think  it  ri^t  to  communicate  those  sentiments  which 
I  was  withheld  from  expressing  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
session,  by  my  warmest  desire  that  the  expected  motion  on 
the  afiirs  of  Ireland  might  undergo  the  deliberate  discussion 
of  Parliament,  unmixed  with  any  other  consideration. 

"  I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  call  your  recollection  to  the 
recent  circumstances  under  which  I  assumed  the  authority 
delegated  to  me  by  Parliament.  At  a  moment  of  unexampled 
difficulty  and  danger,  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a  selection' 
of  perscHis  to  whom  I  should  entrust  the  functions  of  the  exe- 
cutive govemmenL  My  sense  of  duty  to  our  royal  father 
solely  decided  that  choice;  and  every  private  feeling  gave 
way  to  considerations  which  admiUed  of  no  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion. I  trust  I  acted  in  that  respect  as  the  genuine  represent- 
ative of  the  august  person  whose  functions  I  was  appointed  to 
discharge ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  such 
was  the  opinion  of  persons  for  whose  judgment  and  honourable 
fedings  I  entertain  the  highest  respect.  In  various  instances, 
as  you  well  know,  where  the^Iaw  of  the  last  session  left  me  at 
fiill  liberty,  I  waved  any  personal  gratification,  in  order  tiist 
bis  Majes^  might  resume,  on  his  restoration  to  health,  every 
power  and  pren^tive  belonging  to  the  crown.  I  certainly 
am  the  last  person  in  the  kingdom  to  whom  it  can  be  permit- 
ted to  despair  of  our  royal  father's  recovery,  A  new  in  is 
now  arrived;  and  I  cannot  but  reflect  with  satisfaction  on 
the  events  which  have  distinguished  the  short  period  of  my 
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restricted  Regency.  Itutead  of  saflering  in  the  loss  of  her 
possessions,  hy  the  gigantic  force  which  has  been  employed 
against  them,  Great  Britain  has  added  most  important  acqui- 
sitions to  her  empire.  The  national  faith  lias  been  preserved 
inviolable  towards  our  allies;  and,  if  character  is  strength,  as 
applied  to  a  nation,  the  increiised  and  increasing  reputation  of 
his  Majesty's  arms  v^ill  show  to  tlie  nations  of  the  Continent 
how  much  they  may  achieve  when  animatied  by  a  glorious  spirit 
of  resistance  to  a  foreign  yoke.  In  the  critical  situation  of  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  I  sliall  be  most  anxious  to  avoid  any 
measure  which  can  lead  my  allies  to  suppose  that  I  mes'^  to 
d^iart  from  the  present  Gysteni.  Perseverance  alone  can 
achieve  the  great  object  in  question ;  and  I  cannot  withhold 
tay  ap|»'obation  from  those  who  have  honourably  distinguished 
dtooselves  in  support  of  it.  I  have  no  predil«:lion  to  indulge 
— no  resentments  to  gratily — no  ol^ects  to  attain  but  such  as 
are  common  to  the  whole  empire.  If  such  is  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  ray  conduct — aud  lean  appeal  to  the  past  as  evidence 
of  what  the  future  will  be — I  flatter  myself  I  shall  meet 
with  the  support  of  Parliament,  and  of  a  candid  and  enligfat- 
en«d  nati<Hi.  Having  made  this  communication  of  my  senti- 
ments in  tlus  new  sod  extraordinary  crisis  of  our  affidrs,  I 
oansot  conclude  without  expressing  the  gratification  I  should 
bd,  if  some  of  those  peisons  with  whom  the  sariy  hebite  of 
my  public  life  woe  formed  would  strengthen  ray  hands,  and 
coDBtitpte  a  pari  of  my  government  With  sudi  suf^wrt,  and 
aided  by  a  vigorous  and  united  administration,  formed  on  the 
most  liberal  basis,  I  shall  look  wid]  additional  confidence  to  a 
prosperous  issue  of  the  most  arduous  contest  in  whidi  Great 
Britain  was  ever  engaged.  You  are  authorised  to  communi- 
cate these  sentiments  to  Lord  Grey,  who,  I  have  no  doubt, 
will  make  them  known  to  Lord  Grenville. 

"Itm  always,  my  dearest  Frederick,  ymir  ever  aflectionate 
brother,  (Signed)  "Gkorgk,  P.  R. 

"  Carlton  House,  February  13.  1812. 

**  p.  3.  I  shall  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  immediately  to  Mr. 
Perceval." 
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Tbe  noblemen  thus  distinguished  by  the  Prince's  desire  to 
enlist  their  acknowledged  talents  in  tbe  support  of  his  go* 
verament  having  declined  to  coalesce  with  Mr.  Perceval,  no 
change  took  place. 

Early  in  April,  1813,  the  situation  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales  became,  on  two  occasions,  tbe  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  no  proceeding  followed. 

On  the  SOth  of  April,  1812,  for  the  first  time  for  nearly 
two  years  past,  her  Majesty  held  a  drawing-room,  which 
was  numerously  attended.  The  Regent  went  in  state.  The 
Princess  of  Wales  was  also  there;  but  it  was  so  arranged,  as  . 
her  Royal  Highness  was  determined  to  be  presait,  that  she 
should  go  sooner  than  the  Prince  Regent,  and  retire  liefore 
bis  appeanuice:  of  course  their  Royal  Highnesses  did  not 
meet.  The  Prince  R^nt  gave,  in  the  evening,  a  splendid 
entertainment  at  Carlton  House,  to  the  Queen,  his  sisters  the 
Princesses,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval,  May  11.  1812,  led  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley  to  move  an  address,  praying  his  Royal  High- 
ness to  take  such   measures  as  might  be  best  calculated  to 
form  an  efficient  administration.     The  address  was  carried 
against  ministers,  and  the   answer    returned  was,  that  his 
Royal  HigbuesB  would  take  tbe  address  into  serious  and  im- 
mediate consideration.     Expectations  of  a  new  ministry  were 
generally  entertained,  and  the  Prince  ancceasivelw  irave  dinv;- 
tions  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley  and  Lord  Moin 
with  Lords  Gr^  and  Granville.     No  such 
being  found  fearible,  on  tbe  8lh  of  June  the  Earl 
stated,  in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Prince  B 
that  day  appointed  him  First  Lord  of  tbe  Tieae 
Liverpool  adminbtration  was  immediately  forme 

On  the  90th  of  November,  1812,  the  Prince 
unfettered  by  restrictions,  made  his  first  spei 
throne,  in  which  he  adverted  with  satisfaction  to 
state  of  afffurs  on  the  Continent. 

Of  the  glorious  succession  of  public  events  w1 
and  whidi  fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  Re 
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in  adopting  the  poFicy  of  his  revered  father,  we,  of  coarse, 
caDnot  here  speak.  History  will  render  them  the  admiration 
of  oar  latest  posterity. 

In  March,  1814,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  sister  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  arrived  in  England,  and  assisted  in  the 
honours  paid  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  on  their  restor- 
ation to  the  regal  dignity ;  and  in  June,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  paid  a  visit  of  gratitude  to 
the  Prince  Regent,  whom  tliey  termed  the  Saviour  of  Europe 
in  the  late  important  struggle. 

The  numerous  and  brilliant  fStes  given  to  the  illustrious 
strangers  would,  if  thoroughly  described,  themselves  fill  a 
volume.  The  illuminations  in  the  metropolis  for  three  suc- 
cessive nights,  were  of  extraordinary  splendour.  On  the  9th 
of  June  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  courts  ever  held  at 
Carlton  House.  Besides  the  two  sovereigns,  there  were 
many  foreign  princes,  and  numbers  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  allied  armies.  On  this  occasion  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  The  Emperor  Alexander  had  been  invested  with 
the  same  the  preceding  year  in  Germany. 

The  Prince  Regent  and  bis  illustrious  guests  visited  Ox- 
ford, where  the  Emperor,  the  King,  and  some  of  their  attend- 
ants, received  honorary  degrees.  Splendid  banqueU  were 
given  in  their  honour  at  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall,  by  the 
merchants  and  bankers,  and  at  Guildhall,  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  corporation.  Guildhall  was  fitted  up  with  a 
d^ree  of  grandeur  unparalleled  on  any  preceding  occasion, 
and  the  vast  interior  of  that  noble  hall  presented  a  scene  of 
magnificence  and  taste  combined,  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  bad  the  good  fortune  to  witness  it. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  there  was  a  grand  review  of  regular 
troops  and  volunteers,  in  Hyde  Park,  which  appeared  to 
give  the  sovereigns  and  their  suite  great  satisfaction.  But 
the  sight  roost  calculated  to  impress  them  with  a  high  idea  of 
the  greatness  of  Britain,  and  to  show  the  sovereign  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  his  true  glory,   was  a  naval  review  at 
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Portsmouth,  of  a  fleet  of  eighty  men  of  wai'.  Two  eniire 
days  were  spent  by  the  Sovereigns  in  viewing  the  harbour, 
the  immense  naval  establishments,  and  the  stupendous  ma- 
chinery of  that  port.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  with  ihe 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg  his  sister,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
his  two  sons,  embarked  at  Dover,  on  the  27ih  of  June,  to 
return  to  the  Continent,  highly  gratified  with  their  throe 
weeks'  excursion  to  this  country- 
After  all  these  scenes  of  congratulation  and  triumph,  it  is 
painful  to  have  to  recur  to  a  renewal  of  those  domestic  dis- 
sensions between  the  Prince  Kegent  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  which  unhappily  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  history  of 
his  late  Majesty's  life. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  completed  her  eighteenth 
year  on  the  7th  of  January,   1814.     On  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Allied  Sovereigns  a  dilemma  arose.     It  became   absolutely 
necessary  that  the  young  Princess  should  be  brought  out; 
especially  as  it  was  generally  reported  that  a  marriage  had 
been   proposed  between     her    and   the   Prince  of  Orange. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Queen  gave  notice  that  she 
intended  to  hold  two  drawing-rooms  at  Buckingham  House ; 
but  intimated  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  that  at  only  one  of 
these  could  she  be  allowed  to  be  present.     Thus  it  was  hoped 
to  prevent  a  rencontre  between  the  Prince  and  Piincess  in  the 
presence  of  the  august  foreigners.     But  the  Princes 
the  Queen  that  she  intended  to  be  present  at  bo 
which,  on  the  23d  of  May,  18!+,  her  Majesty  info 
by  letter,  that  her  son,  the  Prince  Regent,  had  com 
to  her  Majesty,  that  he  "  considered  his  own  pi-ese 
court,    before  the   foreign  Sovereigns,   not  to  be 
with;  and  that  he  desired  it  to  be  understood,  fi 
of  which  he  alone  could  be  the  judge,  to  be  his  fixe 
alterable  determination  not  to  meet  the  Princess 
upon  any  occasion,  either  public  or  private." 

The  continuance  of  these  differences  between  1 
Regent  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  caused  his  Ro 
ness  considerable  pain  on  account  of  the  Princess 
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who  on  several  occasions  took  part  with  her  mother  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  wishes.  This  led  to  some  very  remarkable 
transactions.  Determined  that  she  shouhl  be  more  imme- 
diately under  his  own  eye,  in  the  year  1S14,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  the  Prince  Regent  visited  Warwick  House,  and  in- 
formed the  Princess  Charlotte  that  he  was  come  to  dismiss  alt 
her  household,  and  that  she  must  immediately  take  up  her 
residence  in  Carlton  House,  and  from  thence  go  to  Cranboum 
Lodge ;  and  that  five  ladies,  whom  he  named,  amongst  whom 
were  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Rosslyn  and  the  Countess  of 
Ilchester,  were  in  the  next  room  in  readiness  to  wait  upon  her. 
After  some  expostulation  on  the  part  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, the  Prince  remaining  firm  and  resolute,  she  appeared  to 
acquiesce  in  his  determination ;  but  pleading  a  wish  to  retire 
for  a  moment,  to  compose  herself  before  she  was  introduced 
to  the  ladies,  she  was  permitted  to  do  so  i  and  whilst  the 
Prince  was  engaged  in  close  conversation  widt  Miss  Knight, 
a  lady  of  the  Princess  Charlotte's  household,  the  Princess,  in 
an  agony  of  despair,  privately  left  Warwick  House,  and 
taking  a  hackney  coach  in  Cockspur  Street,  drove  to  Con- 
naught  House,  the  residence  of  her  mother.  Here  she  found 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  gone  to  Blockheath.  She 
despatched  a  servant  to  meet  her ;  and  thi-ew  herself  on  a 
bed,  exclaiming,  "  I  would  rather  earn  my  bread,  and  live 
upon  five  shillings  a  week,  than  live  the  life  I  do."  Before 
the  Pruicess  of  Wales  arrived,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
went  to  Connaught  Place,  to  fetch  the  Princess  Charlotte 
away ;  but  Sicard,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Princess,  refused 
to  admit  him,  and  shut  the  door  in  his  face. 

As  soon  OS  the  discovery  of  the  flight  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  made  known  to  the  Prince  Regent,  he  sent 
for  the  ministers,  and  a  council  was  held  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  also  at  Carlton  House.  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury not  succeeding  in  the  object  of  his  mission  to  Con- 
naught  House,  the  Duke  of  York  was  afterwards  sent  with  a 
written  message  from  the  Prince,  containiug  her  Other's 
commands  to  bring  her  to  Carlton  House. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  from  Blackheath 
she  drove  immediately  lo  the  Parliament  House,  and  eagerly 
enquired  for  Mr.  Whitbread,  who  was  absent;  she  then  en- 
quired for  £arl  Grey,  who  was  not  in  town ;  and  disappointed, 
she  hastened  to  her  own  house  in  Connaught  Place,  and 
had  an  affecting  interview  with  her  daughter,  with  whom  she 
continued  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Soon  after  this 
time  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  conveyed,  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  to  Carlton  House ;  having  been  previously  informed  by 
Mr.  Brougham  (who  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales),  that,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  she  must  obey  her 
father's  commands. 

This  affiiir  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  excited  considerable 
anxiety  in  the  public  mind;  and  on  the  t9th  of  July,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  put  several  questions  to 
the  ministers  in  the  House  of  I«rds,  relative  to  the  liberty 
which  her  Royal  Highness  enjoyed  in  Carlton  House ;  but 
they  were  not  answered.  The  Duke  gave  notice  of  a  motion 
on  t)ie  subject,  for  a  subsequent  day  ;  but  on  the  25th,  when 
it  was  to  be  iliscussed,  it  haviug  appeared  that  the  Princess 
Charlotte  had  been  seen  on  horseback,  in  Windsor  Great 
Park,  and  that  more  lenient  measures  were  about  to  be  ob* 
served  towards  her,  the  Duke  declined  pressing  his  motion. 

Shortly  after  the  singular  escape  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
from  Warwick  House,  a  report  was  in  general  circulation, 
that  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  determined  to  leave  this 
country,  and  to  retire  to  the  Continent,  where  her  future 
abode  was  to  be  fixed.  The  truth  of  the  report  obtained  con- 
firmatioo,  by  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
C<Hnmons  on  the  SOth  of  July ;  when  it  appeared,  that  her 
K  nyal  Highness  had  given  ooUce  to  bis  Majesty's  ministers, 
that  she  intended  to  visit  the  Continent;  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  by  whom  this  information  was  communicated,  added, 
that  he  was  persuaded  the  House,  in  voting  the  addition  to 
the  income  of  her  Royal  Higbness,  had  no  design  of  impri- 
soning her  in  this  country,  or  of  preventing  her  from  residing 
wherever  she  preferred.  On  the  14th  of  August,  18 14,  her 
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Koyal  Highness  quitted  Englatid.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  l>er,  and  for  the  conntry,  had  she  never  returned  I 

Though,  during  the  two  last  months,  the  metropolis  had 
presented  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of  splendid  fetes, 
all  referring  to  the  late  great  events,  it  was  resolved  that  there 
should  be  another  of  a  more  general  description,  in  which  all 
the  public  might  partake ;  and  it  was  determined  to  connect 
the  festivity  with  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  by 
choosing  the  Ist  of  August,  as  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  that  auspicious  event  had  taken  place  one 
hundred  years  before.  Tbe  three  Parks  were  judiciously 
chosen  for  the  scene  of  this  national  jubilee,  which,  -as  the 
weather  was  beautitiil,  gave  great  satisfaction. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1815,  the  Prince  Regent, 
in  commemoration  of  the  auspicious  termination  (as  it  was 
then  supposed)  of  the  long  and  arduous  contests  in  wliicli 
the  empire  had  been  engaged,  was  pleased  to  make  an  en- 
tirely new  statute  for  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 

The  extraordinary  public  occurrences  which  took  place 
during  that  memorable  year  are  well  known.  Even  at  this 
distance  of  time,  tbe  mind  is  almost  overpowered  by  the  con- 
templation of  the  great  events  which  followed  each  other  in 
such  rapid  succession  in  the  space  of  a  few  short  months  —  the 
arrival  and  triumphant  march  of  Napoleon,  the  flight  of  the 
royal  family,  the  prompt  decision  of  the  Allies,  the  concen- 
tration of  the  hostile  armies  in  Belgium,  the  tremendous 
conflict  of  Waterloo,  and  its  consequences. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1815,  as  a  mark  of  his  high  approba- 
tion of  the  distinguished  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  the  1st 
and  2d  Life  Guards  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Prince  was 
pleased  to  declare  himself  Colonel-in-chief  of  both  those  rai- 
ments. 

■  When  the  Allied  Powers  decided  to  strip  the  Louvre,  that 
grand  repository  of  the  spoils  of  plundered  nations,  of  its  ill- 
gotten  treasures,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  rightful  owners, 
the  Prince  Regent  gave  a  remarkable  and  most  honourable 
proof  of  disinterestedness  and  generosity.     In  consequence  of 
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the  heavy  expense  that  must  attend  the  removal  of  the  cele- 
brated statues,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  &c.  to  Rome,  the  Pope 
o^r«d  them  to  tlie  Prince  Regent,  who,  in  reply,  said  that 
however  gratifying  it  would  be  to  him  to  possess  those  ines- 
timable productions,  he  could  not  take  advantage  of  the 
necessity  of  their  legitimate  proprietors,  and  would,  therefore, 
give  orders  for  the  payment  of  all  the  charges  incidental  to 
tlieir  conveyance  to  Italy. 

After  Canova,  the  celebrated  sculptor,  had  been  to  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  above-mentioned  works,  he 
visited  the  English  capital,  and  was  introduced  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  who  received  him  very  graciously,  atid  presented 
Iiim  with  a  snuff-box  enriched  with  brilliants.  His  Royal 
Highness  also  gave  him  an  order  for  the  construction  of  a 
mausoleum  in  honour  of  Cardinal  York.  Canova  executed 
besides,  for  his  Royal  Highness,  a  group  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
intended  to  represent  War  and  Peace ;  a  statue  of  a  recum- 
bent nymph ;  the  Three  Graces ;  and  some  other  works. 

With  reference  lo  a  circumstance  just  alluded  to,  it  may  he 
mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  Prince's  good  feeling,  that  in 
February,  1816,  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  reply  to  some  questions 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated,  that 
Cardinal  York,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Stuarts,  had,  while  at 
Rome,  been  stripped  and  plundered  by  the  French-     His 
Majesty,  <hi  being  apprised  of  it,  granted  him  a  pensi< 
this  generosity  had  produced  so  strong  an  impressran 
titude  upon  his  mind,  that  he  directed  by  his  last  v, 
some  interesting  family  documents,  together  with  the 
the  Garter  worn  by  James  II.,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Regent,  as  a  memorial  of  respect.     This  had  been  d< 
the  bequests  were  accompanied  by  a  request  from  th< 
tor,  that  his  Royal  Highness  would  assist  him  in  the 
of  a  monnment  to  die  deceased  Cardinal.     His  Roys 
ness  complied,  and  the  expense  was  defrayed  out  of 
plus  of  the  contributions  of  the  French  government. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  York,  a  Sco 
tieman  of  the  name  of  Watson  learned  that  he  had  te 
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mass  of  papers  relative  to  the  ftmily  of  the  Stuarts.  How 
these  papers  first  got  out  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Cardinal  doea 
not  appear,  but  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Signor  Tas- 
Eoni,  auditor  to  the  Pope,  and  were  confided  to  a  priest  named 
Lussi.  Mr.  Watson,  having  been  apprised  of  this  circum- 
stance, entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  two  persons  abore 
named,  and  persuaded  them  to  sell  these  manuscripts  to  him, 
and  they  were  transferred  to  his  lodgings.  He  showed  them 
to  several  English  gentlemen  at  Rome,  who  advised  him  to 
lose  no  time,  but  to  send  them  to  England  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. He  disregarded  (his  advice,  and  talked  so  much  of 
his  purchase,  that  the  affair  transpired,  the  papers  were  seized, 
and  the  priest  imprisoned.  The  Pope  afterwards  presented 
the  whole  to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  ordered  a  selection  to 
be  made  for  publication. 

.  If  in  some  instances  it  had  been  the  painful  task  of  his 
Royal  Highness  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  his  dau^ter,  his 
general  kindness  as  a  parent  was  acknowledged  by  ever;  one. 
In  nothing  did  the  anxious  love  of  the  father  more  strongly 
show  itself  than  in  what  related  to  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  Originally  it  was  intended  that  she  should  become 
Uie  wife  of  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Orange.  Her  affections^ 
however,  rested  on  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
on  their  visit  toEo^and  in  1814;  and  the  Prince  Regent  was 
content  to  receive  him  as  his  son-in-law.  They  were  married 
on  the  2d  of  May,  1816. 

Iliis  may  probably  be  considered  as  tn  many  respects  the 
happiest  period  in  the  life  of  his  late  Majesty.  The  Princess 
of  Wales  was  at  a  distance,  and  the  political  safety  of  the 
country  bad  been  achieved  almost  miraculously ;  he  was  vir- 
tually the  reigning  Sovereign  of  Gi-eat  Britain  ,■  his  love  of 
splendour  was  profusely  gratified  by  the  ministry:  and,  lastly, 
his  daughter  was  married  to  one  in  whom  all  her  aSectiona 
were  centred.  Yet  even  now,  his  Royal  Highness  began  to 
indulge  in  those  habits  of  seclusiott,  which  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  so  continually  withdrew  him  from  Uie  eye  uf  the 
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))eople:  liis  courts  and  public  parties  were  very  infrequent; 
his  principal  occupations  were  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
improvements  of  his  difFereiit  places  of  residence.  The  ex- 
penditure upon  the  interior  of  Carlton  House  was  very 
great  For  instance,  on  one  occasion,  after  a  room  had  been 
superbly  decorated,  a  principal  device  being  that  of  hirge 
golden  eagles  in  each  corner,  which  produced  a  very  superb 
effect,  Sir  Edmund  Nagle  suggested  (what,  indeed,  was  suffi- 
ciently obvious)  that  the  eagle  was  the  ornament  used  so  pro- 
fusely by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  all  his  decorations,  both 
military  and  civil.  This  was  conclusive:  the  eagles  were 
removed,  and  very  large  gilt  shells  were  substituted.  The 
alterations  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  were  incessant. 

The  Prince  Regent  had  at  difTerent  periods  been  the  object 
of  much  unpopularity.  At  the  present  time  great  discontent 
prevailed.  It  had  become  evident,  that  plenty  and  prosperi^ 
were  not  always  the  concomitants  of  peace;  and  the  excite- 
ment, under  which  immense  sums  were  lavished  away,  having 
subsided,  the  period  of  suffering  commenced.  At  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  Parliament,  1817,  the  Regent,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  alluded  to  the  discontents,  and  to  their 
-  cause,  which  he  lamented  was  of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  an 
immediate  remedy.  He  praised  the  fortitude  of  the  pec^le  in 
the  trials  they  endured ;  expressed  his  persuasion  that  the 
great    sources    of  national    prosperity  continued  --■-"- 

unimpaired;  and  his  confident  expectation  that 
energy  of  the  country  would,  at  no  distant  period, 
all  the  difficulties  in  which  it  was  involved.  A 
comment  on  the  sjieech  immediately  followed  it! 
The  Prince,  on  his  return  fi-om  the  House,  through 
was  fii-ed  at  from  among  the  crowd,  by  some  traitc 
air-gun,  the  bullets  of  which  broke  the  windows  i 
riage.  This  attempt  upon  his  life,  and  the  marki 
strations  of  disrespect  with  which  he  was  receiv 
populace,  being  immediately  communicated  to  hot 
measures  founded  on  the  communication  wert 
adopted.     The  act  for  the  security  of  his  Majest; 
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jiassed  in  1795,  was  extended  to  the  person  of  the  Prince 
Itegetit,  while  the  various  laws  with  regard  to  tumultuous 
meetings,  debating  societies,  and  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  were  consolidated  into  a  uew  form,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  ministers. 

This  year,  the  celebration  of  the  Regent's  birth  was  altered 
from  the  12th  of  August,  the  natal  day,  to  the  23d  of  April, 
the  anniversary  of  St.  George. 

The  respect  that  the  Prince  always  manifested  towaixls  bis 
tutors  has  been  already  noticcil.  About  the  end  of  June, 
1817,  his  Royal  Highness  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson, 
at  his  residence  in  Sussex.  The  Prince  conversed  with  him 
ill  the  kindest  manner,  and  expressed  much -concern  at  seeing 
Iiim  in  so  enfeebled  a  state.  The  venerable  Dean  was  much 
gratified  by  the  attention  of  his  royal  pupil,  and  at  parting 
gave  him  his  thanks  and  blessing. 

In  September,  the  Regent  enjoyed  an  aquatic  excursion  in 
llie  royal  yacht,  visited  the  coast  of  France,  passed  three 
nights  on  shipboard,  and  only  r^retted  the  necessity  he  lay 
under  of  coming  to  town,  which  called  him  away  from  so 
agreeable  an  amusement. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Prince  Regent,  having  re- 
ceived from  France  the  colossal  statue  of  Buonaparte,  exe- 
cuted by  Caiiova,  presented  it  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  Roman  sculptor  had  been  munificently  patronised  by 
the  Buonaparte  family.  Little  could  he  have  thought  that  his 
labour  to  do  them  honour  would  pass  into  the  possession  of 
the  destroyer  of  their  power  1 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1817,  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  nation.  After  a 
labour,  lingering  rather  than  severe,  her  Royal  Highness  was 
delivered  of  a  male  child — still-born.  At  this  period  she 
was  as  well  as  usual  in  such  cases;  but  a  sudden  alteration 
of  the  system  Induced  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  restless- 
ness, and  exhaustion ;  and  she  expired  about  half-past  two  in 
the  morning.  Her  agonised  father  was  thrown,  by  tlie  first 
intelligence  of  this  unforeseen  event,  into  a  paroxysm,  which 
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rendered  it  necessary  to  bleed  him  iwice,  besides  cupping. 
To  the  anguish  of  his  mind  no  ineUlcine  could  afTord  relief. 
Private  sorrow  and  pollLical  anxiety  pervaded  fill  ranks  of  the 
nation ;  and,  perhaps,  no  royal  death  was  ever  more  sincerely', 
or  more  generally,  mourned. 

Another  melanchuly  occurrence  shortly  after  took  place  in 
the  royal  family;  namely,  the  death  of  the  Queen.  The 
agitated  state  of  the  country,  after  the  attack  on  the  Prince 
Kegent  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1817,  had  a  very  sen- 
sible effect  on  her  Majesty's  health ;  and  her  indisposition  had 
prevented  the  intended  drawing-room  on  the  22tl  of  April. 
Her  constant  attendance  on  the  King,  and  her  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  grand-daughter,  gained  ground  on  her  constitution ; 
and  her  Majesty  expireil  at  Kew,  on  the  17th  of  November, 
18IS. 

In  all  llie  relations  of  a  wife  and  mother,  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen  had  been  exemplary.  Pious  without  bigotry,  virtuous 
but  not  austere;  serious,  yet  capable  of  the  most  perfect 
enjoyment  of  innocent  pleasure  ;  unostentatious,  economi- 
cal, adorned  with  all  the  domestic  virtues,  and  not  with- 
out the  charities  of  human  nature,  the  Queen  had  lived 
respected,  and  she  died  full  of  years  and  honour,  regretted 
by  her  subjects,  and  most  by  those  who  knew  her  best 

At  the  funeral  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Regent  ofliciated 
as  chief  mourner. 

The  time  was  now  rapidly  approaching,  when  his  Royal 
Highness  was  to  change  his  vicarious  title  of  sovereignty  tbr 
that  of  King.  After  several  years  of  mental  and  physical 
darkness,  his  royal  father  died  on  the  29th  of  January,  1820.  ' 
The  aged  monarch  retained  his  characteristic  activity  UU- 
within  a  few  days  of  his  dissolution.  His  sufferings  were  not 
protracted,  nor  was  the  approach  of  death  embittered  by  palm 
He  expired  without  a  struggle,  and,  happily  for  him,  he  waf 
not,  as  is  sometime^  the  case  with  patients  labouring  und« 
similar  disorders,  visited  by  a  ray  of  reluming  reason,  whid 
would  but  have  served  to  make  him  conscious  of  the  de*4 
lation  of  hia  last  moments. 
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George  the  Third  was  unquestionably  among  the  best  men 
of  his  time  and  country.  In  morals  he  was  strict,  but  not 
more  so  in  precept  than  in  practice.  His  mind  was  not  of 
the  highest  order,  nor  had  it  been  highly  cultivated;  but  his 
understanding  was  sound,  and  it  had  been  exercised  in  (he 
study  of  men  more  than  of  books.  He  was  firm,  to  obstinacy, 
in  purpose,  attached  and  unwavering  in  friendship,  uncom- 
promising and  direct  towards  those  be  did  not  love.  The 
honour  and  happiness  of  his  peojile  were  ever  in  his  view ; 
even  if  the  light  in  which  he  saw  those  objects  was  sometimes 
strange  and  new,  and  the  means  employed  to  gain  his  end 
were  not  always  the  most  reasonable,  or  likely  to  ensure 
success.  He  was  a  friend  to  rational  liberty,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently jealous  of  his  prerogative.  In  the  war  of  opinion 
which  agitated  Europe  during  the  greater  part  of  his  long 
reign,  George  III.  stood  nearly  .alone;  but  he  maintained  his 
ground,  and  his  principles  triumphed  in  the  end.  Whether 
glory  or  disaster  crowned  his  efforts,  he  bore  all  with  tem- 
perance. There  was  more  of  the  man  than  of  the  monarch 
in  his  administration  of  affairs.  Great  personal  courage  was 
subdued  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  he  was  a  reverential  wor- 
shipper of  the  King  of  kings. 

The  royal  body  was  committed  to  the  family  vault  in  St. 
George's  Chapel,  at  Windsor,  on  the  16th  of  February, 
amidst  a  concourse  of  the  great  and  noble  of  the  land ;  but 
illness,  and  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  prevented  the  greatest 
and  the  noUest  from  paying  the  last  tribute  to  his  father. 
The  Duke  of  York  was  chief  mourner. 

Tlie  usual  ceremony  of  proclamation  and  salutation  an- 
nounced the  accession  of  George  IV.,  and  another  important 
era  commenced. 

The  death  of  George  III.  changed  only  the  title  of  his  suc- 
cessor, as  he  had  already  possessed  for  some  years  all  the 
attributes  of  royal  power.  The  first  public  act  of  the  new 
King  was  to  summon  a  privy  council,  at  which,  the  emblems  ' 
of  office  having  been  surrendered  by  the  officers  of  the  crown, 
to  whom  they  were  immediately  restored,  and  the  customary 
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oath  being  taken,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  make  the  follow- 
ing declaration :  — 

"  I  have  directed  that  you  should  be  assembled  here,  in 
order  that  I  may  discharge  the  painful  duty  of  announcing  to 
you  the  death  of  the  King,  my  beloved  lather. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  adequately  to  express  the  state  of 
my  feelings  upon  this  melancholy  occasion;  but  I  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing,  that  the  severe  calamity  with  which 
his  Majesty  has  been  afflicted  for  so  many  years,  has  never 
efinced  from  the  minds  of  his  subjects  the  impressions  created 
by  his  many  virtues;  and  his  example  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
live  for  ever  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  his  country. 

"  CaJled  upon,  in  consequence  of  his  Majesty's  indis- 
position, to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  on  his  be- 
half, it  was  the  first  wish  of  my  heart  to  be  allowed  to  restore 
into  his  hands  the  powers  with  which  I  was  entrusted.  It  has 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  determine  otherwise ;  and  I  have 
not  been  insensible  to  the  advantages  which  I  have  derived 
from  administering,  in  my  dear  fatlier's  name,  the  government 
of  this  realm. 

"  The  support  which  I  have  received  from  Parliament  and 
the  country,  in  times  the  most  eventful,  and  under  the  most 
arduous  circumstances,  could  aktne  inspire  me  with  that  con- 
fidence which  my  present  station  demands. 

"  The  experience  of  the  past  will,  I  trust,  satis^'  all  classes 
of  my  people,  that  it  will  ever  be  my  most  anxious  en- 
deavour to  promote  their  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  to 
maintain  unimpaired,  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom." 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  the  King  declared 
in  his  speech,  that  he  should  follow  his  father's  example  in 
his  solicitude  for  the  weltai'e  of  the  nation;  that  economy 
should  be  observed  in  the  public  expenditure,  and  that  the 
royal  dignity  should  be  supported  without  additional  burdens 
on  the  people :  his  Majesty  expressed  his  determination  to 
maintain  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity ;  lamented  the 
pressure  of  dbtress,  which  was  a^ravated  by  a  spirit  of 
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turbulence  and  sedition ;  and  concluded  with  a  hope  that  the 
misguided  might  be  led  to  a  due  sense  of  their  errors.  The 
King  on  this  occasion  seemed  in  good  spirits,  but  not  in 
good  health ;  having  been  seriously  attacked  by  inflammation 
on  the  lungs  during  the  first  half  of  February.  The  assem- 
blage both  in  and  out  of  the  House  was  unprecedented,  and 
his  Majesty  was  loudly  cheered  both  in  going  to  the  House 
and  on  his  return. 

On  the  1 6th  of  May,  his  Majesty  held  a  chapter  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath;  and  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  had  b 
drawing-room,  at  which  the  court  was  out  of  mourning. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  King,  after  hts  accession,  was 
to  grant  a  royal  charter,  with  a  subscription  of  four  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  to  that  meritorious  charity,  the  Literary 
Fund. 

The  most  anxious  period  of  the  King's  reign  was  now 
come ;  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  indeed  of  Europe,  were 
turned  on  his  royal  consort,  now  become  Queen  of  England. 
She  was  in  Italy,  where  she  had  resided  ever  since  her 
return  from  a  journey  to  the  EasL  Reports  to  her  dis- 
advantage had  long  been  circulated ;  and  on  the  death  of 
George  III.  it  was  generally  imagined  that  some  arrange* 
ment  would  be  made  for  her  permanent  residence  abroad,- 
with  her  own  consent,  and  without  any  more  open  breach 
between  her  and  the  King  than  that  which  already  existed. 
But  the  first  measures  adopted  towards  her  were  injudicious : 
no  official  notice  was  sent  her  of  the  King's  deatli,  of  which 
she  was  informed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  sent  Sicard,  an 
old  and  faithful  servant  of  hers,  to  Italy,  with  the  news. 
She  immediately  replied  to  Mr.  Brougham,  that  she  was 
determined  to  return  to  England;  and  she  ordered  him,  as 
her  attorney-general,  to  apply  for  Buckingham  House  as 
her  place  of  residence.  To  a  question  from  Mr.  Brougham, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1820, 
Lord  Castlereagh  declared,  that  the  English  functionaries 
abroad  should  treat  her  Majesty  with  respect,  and  that  no 
indignity  should  be  offered  to  her.     Notwithstanding  this, 
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she  was  said  to  have  received  the  most  insulting  neglect, 
and  even  positive  rudeness,  from  some  of  our  ministers 
abroad.  The  King  now  ordered  her  name  to  be  struck  out 
of  the  Liturgy;  and  the  equivocal  relation  belneen  them 
gave  rise  to  many  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  parti- 
cularly about  increasing  her  income,  in  proportion  as  her 
dignity  had  increased.  Lord  Liverpool,  founding  his  pro- 
ceeding on  a  proposition  made  to  ministers  in  June,  1819, 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  "  that  if  the  present  allowance  were 
continued,  her  Royal  Highness  might  be  induced  to  live 
abroad,  and  resign  her  claim  to  the  title  of  Queen  Consort," 
wrote,  on  the  accession  of  the  King,  to  Mr.  Brougham, 
adverting  to  the  above  proposal  as  having  come  officially 
from  her  advisers.  The  only  alteration  proposed  was  to 
increase  the  income  from  35,000/.  to  50,000/-  per  annum. 

Before  the  Princess  could  be  acquainted  with  this  ne- 
gotiation, she  learnt  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  erasure 
of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy.  She  assumed  the  title  of 
Queen,  and  wrote  letters  of  compliment  to  England,  and 
soon  aAer  set  out  on  her  journey  to  this  country.  She  was  to 
have  met  Mr.  Brougham  at  Genoa,  but  she  hastened  forward 
and  met  him  at  St.  Omers,  together  with  Lord  Hulcliinson, 
who  went  on  the  part  of  the  King,  to  propose  that  50,000/. 
a  year  should  be  her  allowance,  on  the  condition  that  she 
should  reside  abroad,  and  never-  assume  any  rifi^it  or  title 
appertaining  to  the  royal  family  of  England.  Tlie  Queen 
gave  an  instant  refusal  to  the  proposition,  and  immediately 
left  France  for  England,  where  she  arrived,  at  Dover,  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1820. 

Feelings,  honourable  tfi  the  English  nation  —  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate  —  a  desire  to  support  the  weaker  side  — 
and  resentment  of  supposed  injuries,  united,  with  the  senti- 
ment-common to  all  mankind  —  a  belief  that  innocence  begets 
confidence  —  to  secure  for  the  Queen,  thus  situated,  a  most 
energetic  and  enthusiastic  welcome.  A  similar  spirit  lighted 
one  hundred  flambeaux,  and  collected  ten  thousand  persons 
the  same  night,  to  greet  her  arrival  at  Canterbury.     Her 
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route  to  lAmdaa  was  a  continued  triumph,  and  her  arrival 
there  its  climax.  The  lower  and  the  middling  classes  of 
society  predominated  in  this  display  of  feeling.  'Fhe  cheers 
her  Majesty  received  were  paid  to  her  situation,  and  to  the 
courage  which  appeared  to  brave  it;  the  popular  hatred  of 
any  thing  like  oppression  hod  its  share  in  the  excitement; 
and  it  must  be  added,  that  at  this  period  very  few  persons  in 
England  were  acquainted  with  the  nature  or  the  proofs  of  the 
charge  against  her.  How  this  honourable  feeling  became 
perverted  into  a  political  passion,  and  with  what -art  the 
noble  sympathy  of  the  mtiny  was  employed  in  promoting  the 
party  purposes  of  tlie  few,  will  be  long  remembered.  Flags, 
processions,  placards,  addresses,  newspaper  paragraphs, 
coffee-house  harangues,  pulpit  eloquence,  and  mob  outrage, 
were  parts  of  the  infamous  machinery. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  same  day  which  witnessed  the 
Queen's  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  con- 
veyed a  message  from  his  Majesty  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  following  terms: — 

"  The  King  thinks  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Queen,  to  communicate  to  the  Honse  of  Lords 
certain  papers,  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty  since 
lier  departure  from  this  kingdom ;  which  he  recommends  to 
the  immediate  and  serious  attention  of  this  House. 

"  The  King  has  felt  the  most  anxious  desire  to  avert  the 
necessity  of  disclosures  and  discussions,  which  must  be  as 
painful  to  his  people  as  they  can  be  to  himself;  but  the  step 
now  taken  by  the  Queen  leaves  him  no  alternative. 

"The  King  has  the  fiillest  confidence,  that  in  consequence 
of  this  communication,  the  House  of  Lords  will  adopt  that 
course  of  proceeding  which  the  justice  of  the  case,  and  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  his  Majesty's  crown,  may  require. 

"George  R." 

His  Lwdship  then  laid  on  the  table  the  papers  referred 
to  in  his  Mi^ty's  message.    He  stated  that  he  should  pro- 
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pose,  that  Iiis  Majesty's  most  gracious  message  sliould  be 
taken  into  consideration  next  day,  when  he  meant  to  move 
an  address  upon  it,  and  then  moved  the  cijstomary  resolution 
accordingly. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  conveyed  a 
similar  message  to  the  one  in  the  Lords,  which  occasioned  a 
very  animated  debate;  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Brougham 
delivered  a  message  to  that  House  from  her  Majesty,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy :  — 

"  The  Qneen  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  she  has  been  induced  to  return  to  England, 
in  conse<]uence  of  the  measures  pursued  against  her  honour 
and  her  peace,  for  some  time,  by  secret  agents  abroad,  and 
lately  sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of  the  government  at  home. 
In  adopting  this  course,  her  Majesty  has  had  no  other  pur- 
pose whatsoever,  but  the  defence  of  her  character,  and  the 
maintenance  of  those  just  rights,  which  have  devolved  upon 
her  by  the  death  of  that  revered  Monarch,  in  whose  high 
honour  and  unshaken  affection  she  had  always  found  her 
surest  support. 

"  Upon  her  arrival,  the  Queen  is  surprised  to  find  that  a 
message  has  been  sent  down  to  Parliament,  requiring  its 
attention  to  written  documents ;  and  she  leerns,  with  still 
greater  astonishment,  that  there  is  an  intention  of  proposing 
that  these  should  be  referred  to  a  Secret  Committee.  It  is 
this  day  fourteen  years  since  the  first  charges  were  brought 
forward  against  ber  Majesty.  Then,  and  upon  every  occa- 
sion during  that  long  period,  she  has  shown  the  utmost 
readiness  to  meet  her  accusers,  and  to  court  the  fullest 
enquiry  into  her  conducL  She  now  also  desires  an  open 
investigation,  in  which  she  may  see  both  the  charges  and  the 
witnesses  against  her;  a  privilege  not  denied  to  the  meanest 
subject  of  the  realm.  In  the  face  of  the  Sovereign,  the 
Parliament,  and  the  Country,  she  solemnly  protests  against 
the  formation'  of  a  secret  tribunal  to  examine  documents 
privately  prepared  by  her  adversaries,  as  a  proceeding  un- 
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known  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  a  fl^ant  violation  of  nil 
the  principles  of  justice.  She  relies  with  fiill  confidence 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  defeating 
the  only  attempt  she  has  any  reason  to  fear. 

"  The  Queen  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  even  before  any 
proceedings  were  resolved  upon,  she  has  been  treated  in  a 
manner  too  well  calculated  to  prejudge  her  case.  The  omis- 
sion of  her  name  in  the  Liturgy  —  the  withholding  the  means 
of  conveyance  usually  afforded  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
royal  family  —  the  refusal  even  of  an  answer  to  her  appli- 
cation for  a  place  of  residence  in  the  royat  mansions  —  and 
the  studied  slights  both  of  English  ministers  abroad,  and  of 
the  agents  of  all  foreign  powers  over  whom  the  English 
government  has  any  influence,  —  must  be  viewed  as  measures 
designed  to  prejudice  tlie  world  against  her,  and  could  only 
have  been  jusufled  by  trial  and  conviction." 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  following  day.  Lord  Liver- 
pool moved  that  a  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
examine  the  papers  and  report  thereon.     This  wns  agreed  to. 

Attempts  were  made  by  conferences  to  effect  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the  King  and  Queen. 
These  all  failed;  and  at  length,  on  the  -Hh  of  July,  Lord 
Harrowby  laid  on  the  table  the  following  Report  of  the  Secret 
CommiUee,  to  whom  the  papers  connected  with  his  Majesty'ii 
e  had  been  referred :  — 


"  By  the  Lords'  Committee,  appointed  a  Secret  Committee, 
to  examine  the  papers  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  of  June  last,  in  the  sealed  bags,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's command,  and  to  report  thereupon,  as  they  shall  see 
fit,  and  to  whom  have  been  since  referred  several  additional 
papers,  in  two  sealed  bags,  relative  to  the  subject-matter  of 
his  Majesty's  most  gracious  message  of  the  6th  of-  June  last. 
— Ordered  to  report,  — 

"  That  the  Committee  have  examined,  with  all  the  atten- 
tion due  to  so  important  a  subject,  the  documents  which  have 
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been  laid  before  them,  and  they  find  that  those  documoits 
contain  allegations  supported  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
a  great  number  of  persons  in  various  situations  of  life,  and 
residing  at  different  parts  of  Europe,  which  deeply  afiFect  ihe 
honour  of  the  Queen ;  charging  her  with  an  adulterous  con- 
nection with  a  foreigner,  originally  in  her  service  in  a  menial 
capacity ;  and  attributing  to  her  Majesty  a  continued  series  of 
conduct  highly  unbecoming  her  Majesty's  rank  and  station, 
and  of  the  most  licentious  character. 

"  These  charges  appear  to  the  Committee,  so  ite^Iy  to 
affect,  not  only  the  honour  of  the  Queen,  but  also  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  moral  feelings  and  honour  of  the 
countiy,  that,  in  their  opinion,  it  is  indispensable  that  they 
should  become  the  subject  of  a  solemn  enquiry,  which,  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Committee,  may  be  best  effected  in  the  course  of 
a  legislative  proceeding,  the  necessity  of  which  they  cannot 
but  most  deeply  d^lore." 

On  the  following  day,  Lord  Daere  presented  a  petition 
from  her  Majesty,  which  stated  that  she  had  observed  the 
report  of  the  Secret  Committee,  which  was  now  lying  on  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  she  was  prepared  at  this 
moment  to  defend  herself  from  the  charges  contained  therein; 
and  therefore  prayed  to  be  heard  by  her  counsel.  The 
prayed  of  this  petition  was  not  granted,  on  the  ground  of  its 
irregularity. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  then  proposed  the  introduction  of 
the  bill,  founded  on  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee, 
which  was  ordered  accordingly.     That  bill  was  as  follows : — 

"  A  Bin  efUilled  an  Act  to  deprive  her  Majesty,  Caroline  Ame- 
lia Elizabeth,  of  the  Title,  Prerogatives,  Rights,  Privileges^ 
and  Exemptions,  of  Queen  Consort  of  this  Realm,  and  to 
dissolve  the  Mairiage  between  his  Majesty  and  the  said 
Carbine  Amdia  Elizabeth. 

"  Whereas,  in  the  year  I8H,  Her  Majesty,  Caroline  Amelia 
Elizabeth,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  and  now  Queen  Consort 
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of  this  realm,  being  at  Milan,  in  Italy,  engaged  in  her  service^ 
in  a  meDial  situation,  one  Bartolomo  Pergami  or  Bartolomo 
Bergami,  a  foreigner  of  low  station,  who  had  before  served  ia 
a  umilar  capacity. 

"  And  wbereils,  after  the  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  other- 
wise Bartolomo  Bergami,  had  so  entered  the  service  of  her 
Royal  Highness  the  said  Princess  of  Wales,  a  most  tmbe- 
coming  and  d^^rading  intimacy  commenced  between  her  sai4 
Royal  Highness  and  the  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise 
Bartolomo  Bergami. 

"  And  her  said  Royal  Highness  not  only  advanced  the 
said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  to  a 
hi^  situation  in  her  Royal  Highness's  household,  and  received 
iato  her  service  many  of  h.is  near  relations,  some  of  them  in 
inferior,  and  others  in  high  and  confidential  situations,  about 
ber  Royal  Higbness's  person ;  but  bestowed  upon  him  other 
great  and  extraordinary  marks  of  favour  and  distinction ;  ob« 
tained  for  him  orders  of  knighthood,  and  titles  ofhonour,  and 
coaforred  upon  him  a  pretended  order  of  knighthood,  which 
her  Royal  Highness  had  taken  upon  herself  to  constitute, 
without  any  just  or  lawful  authority. 

**  And  whereas,  also,  her  said  Royal  Highness,  whilst  the 
said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Bergami,  was 
in  her  said  service,  further  unmindful  of  ber  exalted  rank  and 
station,  and  of  ber  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  wholly  regard- 
less of  her  own  honour  and  character,  conducted  herself  to- 
wards the  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo  Ber- 
gami, and  in  other  respects,  both  in  public  and  private,  in 
the  various  places  and  countries  which  her  Royal  Highness 
visited,  with  indecent  and  offensive  familiarity  and  freedom, 
and  carried  on  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  end  adulterous  inter- 
course with  the  said  Bartolomo  Pergami,  otherwise  Bartolomo 
Bergami,  which  continued  for  a  long  period  of  time,  during 
her  Royal  Highness's  residence  abroad ;  by  which  conduct  of 
her  said  Royal  Highness  great  scandal  and  dishonour  have 
been  brought  upon  your  Majesty's  family  uul  this  kingdom. 
Therefore,  to  manifest  our  deep  sense  of  such  scandalous,  dis- 
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graceful,  ond  vicious  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  said  Majesty, 
by  which  she  has  violated  the  duty  which  she  owed  to  your 
Majesty,  and  has  rendered  herself  unworthy  of  the  exalted 
rank  and  station  of  Queen  Consort  of  this  realm,  and  to  evince 
our  just  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  honour  of 
this  nation,  we  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  TemporBl,  and  Commons,  in  Parlia- 
ment assembled,  do  humbly  entreat  your  Majesty  that  it  may 
be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  Eiuellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lorib 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Par- 
liament assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That 
ber  said  Majes^  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  Is  hereby  deprived  of  the 
title  of  Queen,  and  of  all  the  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges, 
and  exemptions,  appertaining  to  her  as  Queen  Consort  of  thia 
realm ;  and  that  her  siud  Majesty  shall,  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  act,  for  ever  be  disabled  and  rendered  inca- 
pable  of  using,  exercbing,  and  enjoying  the  same,  or  any  of 
them ;  and  moreover,  that  the  marriage  between  hts  Majesty 
and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth  be,  and  the  said  is 
hereby,  from  henceforth  for  ever  wholly  dissolved,  annulled, 
and  made  void,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purposes 
whatsoever." 

The  proceedings  on  this  bill  were  muoh  too  voluminous  to 
be  here  circumstantially  described.  The  evidence  in  support 
of  the  charge  was  gone  into  in  minute  and  disgusting  detail. 
Splendid  speeches  were  made  in  favour  of  the  bill  by  the 
Attorney-General  (aflerwards  Lord  Gifibrd)  and  the  Solicitor- 
General  (now  Lord  Lyndburst] ;  and  in  opposition  to  it  by  Mr. 
Brougham  (the  present  Lord  Chance)l<nr)  and  Mr.  Deomaa 
(the  preswit  Attorney  General.)  The  subject  was  warmly  de- 
bated by  the  Peers  themselves,  for  several  successive  days,  A 
large  majority  of  the  House  expressed  their  conviction  of  her 
Royal  Highness's  guilt ;  but  such  was  the  alarming  excitement 
ui  the  country,  and  especially  among  the  popular  classes,  that 
many  individuals  of  that  majority.followed  the  example  of  Lord 
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Harewood,  and  declined  voting  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  division  on  that  question 
exhibiting  n  majority  of  only  nine,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
declared  that  his  Majesty's  governmeat  had  resolved  to 
abaiid<m  the  measure. 

Tbe  King  opened  the  session  of  1821  in  person,  on  die  2Sd 
of  January.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  Queen  was 
named  by  his  Majesty,  and  the  subject  of  a  provision  for  her 
was  recommended  to  Parliament  Alluding  to  late  events, 
tbe  King  said,  "  I  well  know,  that  the  firmest  reliance  may 
be  placed  on  that  affectionate  and  loyul  attachment  to  my 
person  and  government,  of  which  I  have  recently  received  so 
many  testimonies  from  all  parts  of  my  kingdom ;  and  whicfat 
while  it  is  most  grateful  to  the  inmost  feelings  of  my  heart,  I 
^lall  ever  consider  as  the  best  and  surest  saf^uard  of  my 
tbrone." 

A  proclamation  was  now  issued,  fixing  the  19th  of  July, 
1821,  for  the  coronation ;  on  which  the  Queen  wrote  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  to  learn  what  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
her.  She  was  answered,  that  the  Crown,  using  its  undoubted 
privil^e,  would  not  have  her  included  in  the  ceremony;  and 
ahe  was  afterwards  informed,  that  her  attendance  at  the  co- 
ronation would  not  be  allowed.  The  matter  was  argued  be- 
fore ihe  Privy  Council,  her  law  officers  pleading  ber  right* 
but  without  success. 

On  Thursday,  the  l^9th  of  July,  1821,  the  long-expected 
ceremony  took  place.  At  half-past  eight  in  tbe  morning  the 
Hall  was  closed  against  the  admission  of  more  company,  and 
at  about  half-past  ten  his  Majesty  entered.  Hie  procesaon 
moved  from  the  Hall  to  the  Abbey,  where  the  crowning  took 
place,  and  by  four  o'clock  the  King  had  returned  to  the  Hall. 
He  now  retired  to  the  Speaker's  house  until  six,  when  his  Ma- 
jesty again  entered  tHe  Hall,  and,  decorated  with  the  crown  and 
robes  of  state,  he  seated  himself  on  the  throne  at  the  beati  of  the 
table,  and  dinner  commenced.  The  preparations  were  judicious 
and  splendid.  Three  hundred  and  twelve  persons,  besides  the 
royal  family,  sat  down  to  the  dinner.  The  tables  were  seven 
feet  wide,  and  each  person  bad  two  feet  of  space  allcrtted  to  him. 
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The  backs  of  the  chairs  were  Gothic  arches  covered  with  scarlet, 
and  the  Hall  was  flcmred  with  blue  cloth.  At  twenty  minutes 
before  eight,  the  King  rose  and  lefl  the  Hall,  and  thus  ter- 
minated the  ceremony.  The  whole  was  magnificent,  and 
costly  beyond  all  precedent ;  and  never  did  his  Majesty  ap- 
pear in  better  spirits  than  throughout  this  fatiguing  day. 

It  is  painful  to  proceed.  The  Queen,  who  on  this,  as  on 
many  other  occasions,  was  unquestionably  ill>advised,  ap- 
peared during  the  ceremony  at  the  several  entrances  of  the 
Abbey  and  the  Halt,  and  was,  of  course,  every  where  refused 
admittance.  This  was  the  lost  of  the  humiliations  that  this  ill- 
fated  Princess  was  destined  to  receive.  It  embittered  the  few 
remaining  days  of  her  life,  and  most  probably  hastened  the 
approach  of  death,  which  on  the  7th  of  August  put  an  end  (o 
her  sufferings. 

The  chief  events  in  which  his  Majesty  was  personally  con- 
cerned subsequent  to  his  coronation  were,  his  visits  to  Ire- 
land, Hanover,  and  Scotland. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  1821,  the  King  embarked  on 
board  the  Lightning  steam-packet,  and  on  the  following  day, 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  landed  at  Howth,  in 
Ireland.  The  most  loyal  greetings  welcomed  him  on  shore. 
He  very  cordially  acknowledged  this  gratification,  and  when 
in  his  carriage  shook  hands  with  many  of  the  throng,  ap- 
pearing to  enjoy  the  absence  of  etiquette,  and  to  indulge  the 
humour  of  the  moment.  Signal  guns  conveyed  the  first 
notice  of  the  King's  arrival;  and  the  characteristic  enthu- 
siasm of  the  nation  was  manifested  on  all  sides.  Immense 
crowds  followed  the  course  of  the  royal  carriage]  and  from 
the  steps  of  the  vice-regal  lodge,  the  King  addressed  the 
multitude; — "My  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  my  good 
yeomanry,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  I  caimot  express  to  you  the. 
gratification  I  feel  at  Ute  warm  and  kind  reception  I  have  met 
with  on  this  day  of  my  landing  among  my  Irish  subjects :  Z 
am  obliged  to  you  all.  I  am  particularly  obliged  by  yoar 
escorting  me  to  niy  very  door.  I  may  not  be  able  to  express 
my  feelings  as  I  wish.     1  hftre  travelled  far  —  I  here  made 
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a  long  voyage ;  besides  which  particnlar  circumstances  liave 
occurred,  known  to  you  all,  of  which  it  is  better  at  present 
not  to  apeak  ;*  upon  these  aul^ects  I  leave  it  to  delicate  and 
generous  hearts  to  appreciate  my  feelings.  This  is  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life.  I  have  long  wished  to  visit  yon : 
my  heart  has  always  been  Irish  —  from  the  day  it  first 
beat,  I  have  loved  Ireland.  This  day  has  shown  me  that  I 
sm  beloved  by  my  Irish  subjects.  Rank,  station,  honours, 
are  nothing;  but  to  feel  that  I  live  in  the  hearts  of  my  Irish 
subjects,  is  to  me  the  most  exalted  happiness.  I  must  now 
mce  more  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  bid  you  fare- 
well. Go  and  do  by  me  as  I  shall  do  by  you;  drink  my 
health  in  a  bumper;  I  shall  drink  all  yours  in  a  bumper  of 
good  Irish  whiskey."  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  this 
plain,  homely  speech  from  the  royal  lips,  was  hailed  with 
hearty  applause.  The  spirits  of  the  nation  seemed  excited 
to  a  pitch  of  intoxication  —  in  their  own  forcible  language, 
they  were  mad  with  joy.  The  public  authorities  paid  th«r 
duty  at  a  private  levee  on  the  15th,  and  the  great  appeared 
to  partake  the  rapture  of  the  lower  ranks  on  the  arrival  of  his 
Majesty ;  his  afl^bility  delighted  them,  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant hopes  of  national  and  individual  benefit  originated  in 
this  visit.  The  public  enti-y  into  Dublin  occurred  on  the 
I7th:  his  Majesty  wore  the  riband  of  the  order  of  Sl 
Patrick  over  his  regimentals ;  and  the  Lancers,  in  their  splen- 
did full  dress,  accompanied  the  procession :  the  King  took 
possession  of  the  Castle,  which  became  the  palace.  On  the 
2Sd,  the  King  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor ;  on  the  24th,  he 
visited  the  Royal  Society ;  and,  afler  exhausting  the  pleasures 
of  Irish  sociality,  and  visiting  the  wonders  of  the  capital, 
departed  on  the  7(h  of  September.  His  embarkation  was 
greeted  with  the  same  enthusiastic  cheers  that  had  marked 
his  landing.  On  Thursday,  the  13th,  the  King  landed  at 
Milford  Haven,  and  immediately  afterwards  commenced  his 
journey  to  London. 

His  Majesty  had  scarcely  returned  from  Ireland,  when  he 
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encoantered  the  perils  of  a  new  voyage,  and  the  fatigue  of 
another  journey.  On  the  20th  of  September,  he  embarked 
at  Oravesend,  landed  at  Calais,  and  travelled  through  Lisle, 
Brussels,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Dusseldorf,  and  Minden.  His 
Majesty  entered  his  German  dominions  on  the  5th  of  October; 
the  evening  of  which  day  he  spent  at  Osnaburg.  Here  he 
received  the  officers  of  the  palace,  reviewed  the  8th  regiment 
of  infantry,  stationed  there,  and  was  hailed  by  tlie  acclama- 
tions of  the  populace.  On  the  following  day  the  Dukes  of 
Cumberland  and  Cambridge  met  his  Majesty,  and  the  royal 
brothers  dined  together  at  Nienberg,  where  the  court-house 
bad  been  prepared  fur  his  reception:  and  that  evening  he 
slept  in  the  palace  of  Herrenhausen.  On  the  1  Ith  of  October, 
a  salute  of  one  hundred  and  one  guns  announced  his  Majesty's 
entrance  into  the  capital  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The 
joy  of  a  people  who  had  been  so  long  governed  by  the  Bruns- 
wick  family,  under  the  title  of  "  Electors,"  at  the  sight  of  a 
member  of  that  house,  can  easily  be  conceived.  All  politick 
hostility  was  at  an  end,  and  party  spirit  reposed  in  peace  j  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  the  people  thronged  to  the  welcome  of 
their  King.  His  Majesty  wns  drawn  through  the  capital  in 
an  open  carnage,  by  eight  milk-white  horses,  surrounded  by 
the  pride  of  the  kingdom.  He  underwent  the  &tigue  of 
another  coronation ;  at  night  the  city  was  most  brilliantly 
illuminated,  and  the  King,  with  his  royal  brothers,  joined  in 
admiration  of  its  splendour.  Ten  days  were  spetit  in  this 
ancient  capital,  amidst  rejoicings,  public  festivals,  and  private 
entertainments.  He  reviewed  the  military,  received  the  civic 
deputations,  visited  the  university  of  Gottingen,  end  joined  in 
a  grand  hunting  party  at  Diester.  Again  his  Majesty  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  people,  spoke  German,  wore  the 
Guelphic  order,  and  left  the  most  lively  impressions  of  bis 
afiability  and  condescension  in  private,  and  in  public  e$tal> 
lislied  his  clum  to  the  proudest  of  all  titles  —  that  of  a  patriot 
King.  Many  anecdotes  of  his  Majes^'s  condescension  and 
good-humour  were  circulated  at  the  time.  He  appeared  to 
be  extremely  pleased  with  his  two  little  nephews,  the  sons  of 
L   i 
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the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Cambridge.  The  first  lime 
he  saw  tbem,  he  asked  them  if  they  could  speak  English : 
on  which  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  quickly  exclaimed, 
"  God  iave  the  King !" 

In  his  Mfyesty's  speech  on  opening  the  session  in 
February,  1822,  he  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  loyalty 
of  the  Irish,  and  his  deep  concern  at  the  state  of  that  un- 
happy  kingdom.  On  prorc^uing  the  Parliament,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  he  again  adverted  to  Ireland,  and  hoped  that 
the  large  sums  that  had  been  voted  by  Parliament,  and 
raised  by  private  charity,  in  the  famine  and  distress  which 
had  lately  afflicted  Ireland,  would  tend  to  unite  all  classes  of 
his  subjects  in  feelings  of  brotherly  love  and  affection. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  the  King  embarked  at  Greenwich 
on  a  voyage  to  Scotland]  and  arrived  on  the  ITth  off  Leith. 
As  the  royal  squadron  sailed  down  the  river  and  along  the 
British  coast,  it  was  every  where,  hailed  with  the  liveliest 
enthusiasm.  His  Majesty  landed  at  Leiih  on  the  18th,  and, 
welcomed  and  accompanied  by  immense  multitudes,  entered 
Edinburgh.  The  following  interesting  sketch  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's visit  appeared  in  a  popular  journal :  — 

"Those  acquainted  with  the  place  and  the  character  of  the 
people,  need  not  be  told  that  scenery  and  circumstance  gave 
unusual  effect  and  interest  to  this  event.  The  Casde,  and  the 
long  deserted  palace  of  a  line  of  kings,  form  the  beginning 
and  end  of  one  street,  rising  from  the  valley  to  the  ridge  of 
the  rock~-the  palace  bosomed  in  the  hollow,  the  CasUe 
crowning  the  craggy  precipice;  houses  of  immense  height 
unite  these  objects  by  a  singularly  picturesque  avenue,  suf- 
ficiently irregular  to  give  it  interest,  and  not  so  incongruous 
as  to  deform  it;  a  deep  natural  fosse  separates  this  immense 
mole  from  the  neighbouring  ground  ;  looking  down  from  the 
Castle  towards  the  palace,  the  Old  Town,  with  ever}'  possible 
diversity  of  building— college,  cathedral,  cottage,  and  mansion 
— extends  nnd  is  continued  on  one  side  of  the  Calton-hill. 
On  the  left,  the  New  Town,  with  the  strictest  regard  to  uni- 
formity, stretches  its  long  lines  of  corresponding  buildings. 
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The  towns  are  united  by  two  bridges,  upon  and  beneath 
which  streets  are  continued.  Above  the  palace,  and  opposite 
to  the  Castle,  rises  the  Calton-hill,  circled  with  castellated 
buildings,  crowned  with  temples,  and  surmounted  by  a 
monument,  an  immense  obelisk  rising  from  its  summit.  All 
these  objects  are  visible  in  the  approach  from  Leith. 

'*  A  principle  of  veneration  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
mind  of  the  Scottish  people.  Faithful  attachment  to  ac- 
knowletlged  and  hereditary  chieftainship  is  a  consequence 
of  a  long  continued  and  scarcely  abolished  system  of  feudal 
superiority.  Love  of  country  and  self-respect  are  united 
with  religious  feeling,  in  their  submission  to  the  powers  that 
be.  With  these  sentiments,  few  who  could  accomplish  the 
means,  neglected  to  avail  diemselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
gratifying  strong  natural  and  habitual  feelings;  and  that 
decency  and  propriety  of  demeanour  and  appearance  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  people,  added  gravity  and  respect- 
ability to  their  expressions  of  enthusiasm.  Their  shouts 
were  not  the  noisy  ebullition  of  sanguine  hopes  and  extra- 
vagant joy.  There  were  a  depth  of  sentiment,  a  chastened 
and  regulated  delight,  which,  arising  from  individual  feeling, 
harmonised  the  general  chorus.  It  was  not  wild  exultation, 
but  the  genuine  expression  of  pure  and  heart-felt  homage, 
that  greeted  the  King. 

"  His  Majesty  landed  on  the  spot  saci'ed  to  the  tread  of 
royalty    in    the   legendary   chronicles    of   this    enthusiastic 
people.     The  officers  of  the  household,  and  members  of  the 
state,  in  splendid  uniforms  and  appropriate  insignia,  awaited 
his  landing.     He  wore  the  full-dress  uniform  of  an  /  ' 
with  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  a  large  thistle  in  the  go 
hat.     The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  ll 
Chamberlain,  received  his  Majesiy  on  shore,  and  th 
magistrate    congratulated    him.     The    King    moun 
carriage,  while  cavalry  and  infantry,  as  usual — Higl 
— and  the  gendemen  archers  of  the  royal  guard,  salii 
in  the  due  forms  of  tlieir  respective  services.     Tl 
cortege  was  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  variety  of 
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Adopted,  without  pride  or  afiectatioii,  but  in  strict  compliance 
with  the  costume  of  the  country.  The  King  himself  de- 
dared  that  the  beauty  of  the  scener}-,  the  splendour  of  the 
display,  and  the  deep  thunder  of  his  welcome,  aflected  him 
more  than  any  thing  else  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Hie 
people  in  their  turn  were  equally  delighted  with  the  con- 
descension and  affability  of  their  Prince. 

"  His  Majesty  passed  the  night  of  the  T8th  at  Dalkeith,  as 
R  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  the  following  day 
held  a  levee  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  again  restored 
to  the  dignity  of  its  former  years.  The  King  on  this  occa- 
sion Wore  the  Highland  costume,  and  became  the  tartan  of 
the  Stuarts.  Three  thousand  persons  paid  their  duty  to  his 
Majesty  at  a  court  held  at  Holyrood  House  on  the  day 
following.  His  Majesty  received  his  visiters  in  a  Field- 
Marshal's  uniform  ;  danced  with  the  young,  talked  with  the 
fdd,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all.  A  splendid  feast  was  given 
by  the  I^ord  Provost,  in  the  Parliament  House.  The 
Venerable  Dr.  Baird,  Principal  of  the  University,  said  grace, 
and  Sr  Walter  Scott  ofRciated  as  croupier.  When  the 
King's  health  had  been  drunk,  his  Majesty  stood  up  and 
■aid,  *  I  am  quite  unable  to  express  my  sense  of  ibe  gratitude 
which  I  owe  to  the  people  of  this  country  j  but  I  beg  to 
assure  them,  that  I  shall  ever  remember,  as  one  of  the 
proudest  moments  of  my  life,  the  day  I  came  among  them, 
and  the  gratifying  reception  they  gave  me.  I  return  you, 
iny  Lord  Provost,  my  lords,  and  gentlemen,  my  warmest 
thanks  for  your  attention  this  day ;  and  I  can  assure  you 
with  truth,  with  earnestness,  and  sincerity,  that  I  shall  never 
forget  your  dutiful  attention  to  me  upon  my  visit  to  Scotland, 
and  particularly  the  pleasure  I  have  derived  from  dining  in 
your  Hall  this  day.'  '  God  save  the  King,'  and  immense 
cheerings,  followed.  The  King  continued — *I  take  this 
opportunity,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  of  proposing  the 
health  of  the  Lord  Provost,  Sir  William  Arbuthnot,  Baronet, 
and  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh.'  When  the  King  named 
the  Lonl  Provost  by  the  title  which  he  by  so  doing  conferred, 
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the  magistrate  knelt  and  kisseil  the  King's  hand,  which  was 
held  out  8t  the  moment,  and  the  incident  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded by  the  company.  The  King  afterwards  gave  as  a 
toast  —  *  Health  to  the  Chieftains  and  Clans,  and  God 
Almighty  bless  the  Land  of  Cakes  I'  and  added,  'Drink  this 
with  three  times  three,  gentlemen.'  How  can  a  sorereign 
fail  to  be  popular,  who  thus  mixes  with  his  people,  and  wins 
towards  his  own  person  that  aSectionftte  regard  which  secure 
a  dutiful  obedience  to  his  high  office?  In  uniting  dignity 
with  hilarity  in  hb  meetings  with  his  subjects,  no  monarch 
e^'er  possessed  the  art  of  George  IV. ;  and  his  example 
shows  forcibly  that  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  sove- 
reign are  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  . 
of  the  nation.  His  Majesty  departed  by  a  different  route,  on 
Thursday,  the  C9th,  and  in  his  way  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Earl  of  Hopetown ;  and  at  the  house  of  that  nobleman, 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  celebrated  portrait 
painter,  Raebum.  At  Queensferry,  the  country  people 
assembled  to  gratify  their  curiosity  with  a  last  look,  and 
express  their  loyalty  in  a  parting  cheer.  Tlie  roar  of  cannon 
from  all  the  hills,  end  the  louder  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
greeted  hrs  embarkation  at  Port  Edgar.  A  fair  wind  brought 
the  royal  squadron  to  Greenwich  on  the  1st  of  September; 
and  the  crowds  which  had  assembled  to  bid  him  farewell  on 
his  departure,  gathered  again  to  tesitify  tlieir  joy  and  gratitude 
for  his  safe  return.  On  his  landing,  the  orphans  of  thti 
Naval  Asylum  presented  an  interesting  object  for  the  royal 
sympathy,  and  their  simple  welcome  was  ai^cting.  Towards 
evening,  the  bells  of  the  neighbouring  churches  announced 
his  Majesty's  arrival  at  Carlton  ftilace.*" 

In  the  year  I82I,  the  Black  Chief,  or  Prince,  Rntalfe,  of 
Madagascar,  visited  England.  He  was  a  Christian  convert, 
but  felt  much  surprised  at  the  number  of  religious  divisions 
in  this  country.  When  introduced  to  his  Majesty,  he  could 
not  help  noticing  the  circumstance.  The  King  said,  "Be 
assured,  prince,  they  are  not  the  less  good  men:  they  may 
differ  from  one  another  in  small  matters,  but  in  every  im- 
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portent  point  of  tbe  Christian  feitli  they  most  perfectly  and 
cordially  agree.  And  permit  me  to  add,  that  every  as- 
sistance, kindness  and  protection,  given  to  tbe  missionaries 
in  your  country,  shall  be  esteemed  and  acknowledged  by  me 
as  done  to  myself." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1821,  the  King,  at  the  instance 
of  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  then  of  St.  David's, 
founded  an  institution,  called  tbe  Royal  Society  of  Literature; 
to  which  he  gave  a  charter,  and  1000/.  a  year  for  pensions  to 
ten  honorary  members.  Premiums  for  prize  essays  and 
poems  were  also  founded.  Opinions  were  at  first  much 
divided  respecting  the  utility  of  this  society ;  but  though  it 
is  not,  (^verhaps,  every  thing  that  the  founders  expected  it  to 
be,  its  transactions  contain  a  great  mass  of  valuable  papers, 
and  it  boasts  many  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  the 
literary  world,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  among  its  members 
and  contributors. 

In  1622,  a  most  patriotic  work  was  projected  by  his 
M^esty,  and  immediately  put  into  a  course  of  execution. 
This  was  a  national  military  record  —  to  preserve  an  account 
of  all  the  actions  and  battles  in  which  British  troops  have 
been  or  may  be  ei^aged ;  with  the  services  of  the  army,  and 
iu  grand  divisions;  regimental  records  of  the  services  of 
each  corps;  names  of  distinguished  individuals,  with  their 
grounds  of  distinction ;  and  paintings  of  the  colours  and 
trophies  captured  in  the  different  engagements. 

In  the  same  year  the  Parliament  presented  an  address  to 
the  King,  to  solicit  his  Majesty's  royal  sanction  to  a  jiational 
work  —  the  republishing  of  a  regular  series  of  the  ancient 
historians  of  the  kingdom.  His  Majesty's  approbation  of 
sucli  a  measure  will  be  readily  anticipated. 

In  January,  1823,  the  King  wrote  tbe  following  letter  to 
Lord  Liverpool :  — 

"  PanlioD,  Brighton,  Jinuarj  15.  ISSS. 

"  Dear  Lord  Literfooi, 
"  The  King,  my  late  revered  and  excellent  father,  having 
formed,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  a  most  valuable  and 
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extensive  librsry,  I  have  resolved  to  present  this  collection 
to  the  British  nation. 

"Whilst  I  have  the  sadsfactJon  by  this  means  of  advandng 
the  literatuTe  of  my  country,  I  also  feel  that  I  am  paying 
a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  parent,  whose  life  was 
adorned  with  every  public  and  private  virtue. 

"  I  desire  to  add,  that  I  have  great  pleasure,  my  Lord,  in 
making  this  communication  through  you. 

"  Believe  me,  with  great  r^ard, 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"G.  R" 
«  TTie  Earl  ^ Liverpool^  K.  G.  ^c.  Sfc.  *c." 

The  King's  letter,  together  with  certain  resolutions  of  die 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  on  the  subject,  having 
been,  by  hu  Majesty's  command,  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  referred  by  the  House  to  a  select  committee, 
who,  on  the  16th  of  April,  made  their  report. 

In  this  report,  the  committee,  having  noUced  the  great 
value  and  extent  of  the  libraiy,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
sixty-five  thousand  volumes,  exclusive  of  a  very  numerous 
assortment  of  pamphlets,  and  an  extensive  collection  of 
geography  and  topography,  expressed  their  opinion,  that  the 
greatest  benefit  would  be  derived  to  the  public,  from  placing 
this  magnificent  donation  under  the  care  of  the  trustees  of 
the  British  Museum ;  and  that  a  building  should  be  raised 
for  its  reception,  forming  part  of  a  general  design  for  a 
suitable  edifice  for  the  several  collections  of  the  whole 
Museum ;  and  the  committee,  in  conolusion,  recommended 
to  the  House,  to  make  such  grants,  from  time  to  time,  ns 
might  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  purposes  above  specified,  and 
to  raise  a  structure  worthy  of  the  taste  and  dignity  of  the 
nation.  The  House  thereupon  granted  40,000/.  for  the 
commencement  of  this  work ;  and  a  plan  having  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Srairke,  and  approved  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  the  foundation  of  the  new  structure  was  laid 
in  the  year  1833;   the  part  intended  to  receive  the  royal 
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library  was  completed  in  18S7;  and  in  the  following  summer, 
this  truly  noble  collection  was  removed  into  the  Museum, 
where  it  remains,  a  splendid  nionameat  of  the  muniGcence  of 
Gem^  the  Fourth. 

In  1S24,  it  was  resolved  to  carry  into  efiect  a  favourite 
project  of  George  III.,  to  form  a  national  gallery  of  pvoting; 
and  the  noble  coUecuon  of  Mr.  Angerstein  was  purchased 
for  a  commencement)  at  the  price  of  S^,000l.  It  has  since 
been  enlarged,  by  the  purchase  of  some  fine  pictures,  and  by 
presents,  particularly  sixteen  pointings  given  by  Sir  George 
Beaumont.  If  such  on  institution  had  existed  some  years 
back,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  bat  that  it  would  have  been 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  gallery  at  Dulwich,  and  of 
the  FitzwilGam  collection  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  same  year,  the  King  gave  5001.  towards  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  celejjroted  James  Watt; 
and  a  monument  was  raised  by  his  Majesty's  munificence,  at 
St.  Germain's,  to  which  were  ronoved  the  bones  of  King 
James  II.  lately  discovered  there. 

In  1  8SjS,  the  King  bestowed  upon  the  Royal  Society  two 
annual  medals,  of  the  value  of  fifty  guineas  each,  to  be 
awarded  as  honorary  premiums  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  Council,  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  best  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  object  for  which  the  Society  was  insti- 
tuted. His  Majesty  at  the  same  time  desired  to  be  informed 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Society  intended  to  give 
them.  The  resolution  adopted  on  the  occasion  by  the 
Council,  and  communicated  to  and  approved  by  his  Majesty, 
was,  that  tbey  should  be  given  fw  the  most  useful  dis- 
•overies  or  series  of  inventigatioos  completed,  and  made 
known  to  the  Society,  in  the  year  preceding  the  day  of  award. 

In  1825-1826,  when  the  distress  among  the  weavers  in 
l^talfields  was  extreme,  and  large  subscriptions  were  made 
for  their  relief.  Lis  Majesty  gave  from  his  privy  purse  three 
several  donations  of  1 000/.  each. 

Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  Sd  of  June,  1836;  and 
on  the  Slst  of  November  the  King  went  in  person  to  open  the 
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new  Parliament.  So  long  a  space  liad  elapsed  shioe  the  ap+ 
pearance  of  his  Majesty  in  public,  and  so  little  was  known,  of 
tbe  private  life  of  the  King  in  his  retirement,  tJiat  the  most 
intense  curiosity  existed  to  behold  him  in  his  progress  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  this  occasion.  The  King  wore  his  coro* 
nation  dress,  with  a  black  hat  and  white  feathers.  His  Ma* 
jesty  looked  remarkably  well  —  load  acclamations  hailed  ha 
appearance,  and  his  pet^e's  joy  and  Utachment  were  demon-* 
strated  at  every  step  of  his  progress. 

The  clergy  of  the  ptovince  of  Canterbury,  iu  convocation, 
presented  an  address  to  iiis  Majesty,  in  November,  expressing 
their  apprehension  of  certain  endeavours  making,  and  to  be 
mad^  against  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  their  trust  in  his 
Majesty's  protection,  as  its  head.  The  King  replied,  "  My 
lords,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  I  receive  with  great  satis&c- 
tion  this  loyal  and  dutiful  address.  The  renewed  assurances 
of  your  attachment  to  my  person  and  government  are  moat 
acceptable  to  me.  I  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon 
your  zealous  exertions  to  promote  true  piety  and  virtue — to 
reclaim  those  who  are  in  error,  by  the  force  of  divine  truth  — 
and  to  uphold  and  extend  among  my  people,  the  preference 
which  is  so  justly  due  to  the  pure  doctrine  and  service  of  our 
Established  Church.  That  Church  has  every  claim  to  my 
constant  support  an<l  protection.  I  will  watch  over  its  inter- 
ests with  unwearied  solicitude,  and  confidently  trust  that  I 
shall  be  enableil,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  to 
maintain  it  in  the  fiiU  possession  of  every  legitimate  privil^e." 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1827  was  a  period  of 
peculiar  a£Biction  to  his  Majesty.  His  Royal  Higluiess  the 
Duke  of  York,  who  had  long  struggled  under  a  most  painful 
disorder,  had  been  gradually  sinking  since  September,  when 
he  underwent  an  operation,  and  expired  on  the  5th  of  January, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  The  grief  of  his  Majesty, 
at  the  loss  of  his  best  friend,  his  roost  beloved  brother,  and 
almost  constant  companion  and  confidant,  may  be  more 
easily  conceived  than  described. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1827,  his  Majesty  was  gratified 
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by  a  visit  from  his  eldest  sister,  the  Queen  of  Wirtemberg, 
and  held  occasional  courts.  In  1828,  he  received  Don  Miguel 
of  Portugal,  held  a  court  in  March,  a  drawing-room  in  April, 
and  in  the  following  month  levees  were  held  and  balls 
given.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the  young  Queen 
of  Portugal  was  acknowledged  and  received  at  court ;  and  in 
the  spring  of  1829,  St.  James's  Palace  was  the  royal  resi- 
dence. The  Queen  of  Portugal  end  the  Princess  Victoria 
were  invited  to  meet  the  juvenile  branches  of  the  nobility  at  a 
ball  given  by  the  King ;  and,  as  business  required,  his  Majesty 
came  to  London,  held  a  council,  and  returned  to  Windsor 
the  same  day :  latterly  the  councils  were  held  exclusively  at 
Windsor. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  his  Majesty's  latter 
years  were  in  general  passed  in  greater  retirement  than  is  ac- 
ceptable to  a  lo}'al  people.  His  secluded  cottage  in  Windsor 
Park  was  his  favourite  residence;  and,  althou^i  vast  sums 
had  been  spent  both  in  the  repairs  of  Windsor  Castle,  and 
in  the  erection  of  a  metropolitan  palace,  he  had  only  partially 
entered  into  the  occupation  of  the  former,  and  of  the  latter 
be  had  never  taken  possession.  He  seldom  met  his  Par- 
liament in  person,  rarely  held  courts,  and  did  not  always  ac- 
complish an  annual  visit  to  the  theatres.  Almost  the  only 
place  where  he  was  publicly  seen  was  at  the  races  on  Ascot 
Heath,  which  he  generally  attended  every  day  of  their 
duration.  His  most  favourite  recreation  in  recent  years 
was  angling  on  the  fine  lake  named  Virginia  Water  (nearly 
one  thousand  acres  in  extent),  within  the  precincts  of  Windsor 
Park.  For  his  rides  his  Majesty  made  use  of  a  pony  phaeton, 
in  which  he  himself  drove.  So  averse  was  he,  however,  to 
being  observed  during  his  rides  in  the  parks  at  Windsor,  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  that  out-riders  were  always  de- 
spatched while  his  pony  chaise  was  preparing,  to  whichever  of 
the  gates  he  intended  to  pass,  across  the  Frogmore  road, 
driving  from  one  park  into  the  other ;  and  if  any  person  was 
seen  loitering  near  either  gate,  the  course  of  the  ride  was  in- 
standy  altered,  to  escape  even  the  passing  glance  of  a  casual 
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obserrer.  Hb  Majesty  seldom  drove  across  to  the  Lon^ 
Walk  from  the  Castle,  because  he  was  tliere  more -likely  to  be 
met  by  the  Windsor  pe<^>le.  His  most  private  way  was 
through  a  smalt  gate  in  the  park  wall,  opposite  another  small 
gate  in  the  wall  of  the  grounds  at  Fr(^more,  at  the  Datchet 
side.  He  there  crossed  the  road  in  a  moment*  and  had  rides 
so  arranged  between  Frogmore  and  Virginia  Water,  that  he 
had  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  of  neatly-planted  avenues, 
from  which  the  public  were  wholly  excluded.  At  certain 
points  of  these  rides,  which  o|)ened  towards  the  public  tho- 
rough&res  of  the  park,  there  were  always  servants  stationed 
on  these  occasions  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  strangers  upon 
the  King's  privacy.  The  plantations  have  been  so  carefully 
nourbbed  around  the  Royal  Lodge,  that  only  the  chimneys 
of  the  building  can  now  be  seen  from  the  space  near  the  Long 
Walk.  The  King  caused  the  same  rigid  exclusion  to  be  en- 
forced, while  engaged  in  fishing,  from  his  grotesqne  building 
at  Virginia  Water;  and  also  when  visiting  the  various  tem- 
ples which  be  had  erected  on  the  grounds.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  unmerited  ol)!o<]iiy  which  he  iiad  experienced 
at  an  earlier  period,  had  disgusted  him  with  the  ebullitions  of 
popular  clamour,  and  popular  applause,  ns  equally  worthless. 

On  his  last  birth-day  his  Majesty  laid  the  first  stone  for  the 
basement  of  an  equestrian  statue  to  his  father  at  the  top  of  the 
Long  Walk  in  Windsor  Park ;  and  was  then  remarked  to  be 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

The  following  account  of  the  disposal  of  hb  Majesty's  time 
at  one  of  his  last  visits  to  his  formerly  much-loved  pavilion  at 
Kighton,  was  published  in  Februarj',  1827:  "Everything 
goes  on  in  the  Kii^s  residence  with  the  regularity  of  clock- 
work. His  Majesty  does  not  rise  at  avery  early  hour,  but  he 
has  marked  out  for  himself  a  course  c^  enjoyment,  in  many 
respects  different  from  that  which  in  his  heyday  used  to  engross 
hb  thoughts.  Immediately  after  breakfast,  he  engages  in 
whatever  public  business  it  may  please  him  to  interfere  in,  and 
thb  he  executes  with  wontlerful  despatch.  He  will  thni,  per^ 
haps,  have  Weston,  his  tailor,  near  his  royal  person,  in  delibei;- 
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atioti  upon  some  changes  in  the  royal  wardrobe.  His  Majesty 
does  not  entertain  much  company,  but  a  splendid  dinner  is 
every  day  provided  at  half-past  seven  o'clockt  and  the  King, 
although  not  a  large  eater,  partakes  of  almost  every  dish.  Two 
or  three  glasses  of  sherry  at  dinner,  and  a  few  glasses  of  claret 
after  dinner,  are  the  extent  to  which  he  goes,  as  far  as  wine  is 
concerned.  On  these  occasions  his  Majesty  never  speaks  a 
word  on  political  subjects.  The  drama  forms  one  of  the  chief 
themes  of  conversation,  and  Sheridan's  name  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  terms  of  praise,  as  holdinga  liigh  station  amongst 
the  great  dramatic  writers.  At  nine  the  King  retires  to  his 
dressing-room,  and  on  his  return  several  card-tables  are  in 
readiness,  and  his  Majesty  most  familiarly  invites  his  guests  to 
the  tables.  To  those  whom  he  wishes  to  sit  at  his  own  table, 
he  says — '  Come,  a  game  at  whist — Marchioness,  do  you 
sit  there— my  Lord,  you  there — Barnard,  there — come,  now 
be^n.'  At  a  distance  soft  music  is  heard  while  the  game 
proceeds.  The  King  is  an  excellent  whist  player ;  and  while 
he  deals  out  the  cards,  often  beats  time  to  the  band,  and  ^ves 
instructions  for  the  performance  of  his  most  favourite  pieces  of 
music  He  never  in  his  play  exceeds  shilling  points,  and 
seldom  plays  more  than  three  rubbers ;  at  the  conclusion  he 
will  pay,  or  must  be  paid,  most  scrupulously.  He  then  takes 
leave  of  his  guests,  and  retires  to  rest.  The  only  variety  in 
Ute  next  day's  amusements  is  in  the  company  and  the  dishes." 

Occasional  attacks  of  illness  disturbed  bis  Majesty's  seclu- 
sion, while,  at  the  same  time,  they  operated  as  an  induce- 
ment to  its  continuance.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
scarcely  ever  free  from  gout,  but  iu  occasioDal  attacks  were 
rensted  by  the  uncommon  strength  of  his  constitution ;  and  at 
the  approach  of  his  last  illness  it  was  h<^>ed  that  its  first  effect 
would  be  to  drive  the  gout  to  the  extremities,  where  it  might 
remain  without  immediate  danger.  Up  to  December,  1829, 
there  viere  only  flying  reports  of  his  Majest/s  ill  health,  which 
it  was  said  had  attacked  his  eyes.  In  the  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary, 1830,  his  Majesty  suffered  from  a  catarrh,  which,  as  wa» 
usual  with  hint,  speedily  assumed  an  in6ammatory  type,  and 
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rendered  the  abstraction  of  blood  necessary.  The  complaint, 
in  consequence  of  his  Majesty's  irregularities  in  food,  did  not 
receive  that  decided  relief  from  bleeding  which  was  antici- 
pated, and  it  was  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  on  several 
occasions,  before  the  more  violent  inflammatory  symptomsi 
were  subdued.  The  King  was  considerably  reduced  in 
strength,  having  lost  at  four  bleiedings,  which  were  performed 
at  short  intervals,  nearly  five  pounds  of  blood ;  and  the  in- 
flammatory attack  lefl  behind  it  a  troublesome,  dry,  hard 
cough,  a  too  certain  indication  of  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  vital  organs.  A  wheezing  sound,  which  accompanied  this 
painful  symptom,  was  referred  to  a  collection  of  mucous  mat- 
ter which  impeded  respiration.  The  disease  at  length  assumed 
the  character  of  an  ot^nic  aflection  of  the  heart.  A  watery 
eflusion  followed,  and  confirmed  dropsy  became  evident.  The 
King  attributed  this  state  of  his  illness  to  the  bleeding  which 
had  been  practised  to  reduce  the  inflammation.  At  the  latter 
end  of  February,  and  even  in  the  beginning  of  March,  his 
Majesty  was  well  enough  to  take  his  customary  rides  in  an 
<^n  carriage,  and  occasionally  vifiited  the  different  parts  of 
the  royal  demesne,  in  which  his  various  improvements  and 
alterations  were  going  forward.  On  Monday,  the  1 2th  of 
April,  he  rode  in  the  parks  for  the  last  time,  and  passed  somf 
hours  in  the  menagerie,  a  place  in  which  he  took  great  de- 
light. 

As  the  disease  approached  a  crisis,  alterations  of  determined 
arrangements  became  necessary.  Tlie  drawing  rooms  an- 
nounced for  the  5th  and  7th  of  May  were  deferred.  On 
Saturday,  the  8th  of  May,  the  King  had  an  interview  and 
long  conversation  with  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  The 
King  did  not  always  repose  in  bed  during  his  illness,  but 
occasionally  in  a  couch  or  chair  of  peculiar  construction. 
This  chair  was  presented  to  the  King  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  the  King,  with  grateful  feeling, 
accepted  the  ffft  of  brotherly  ofliection.  The  interrupted 
correspondence  between  the  Royal  relations  was  renewed, 
and  that  hann<Hiy  so  befitting  a  deatb-bed  was  restored  to 
M  2  ,1  , 
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tbe  family  of  the  afflicted  sovereign.  The  King  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  the  riband  of  tbe>Order  of  St.  Patrick,  which 
he  himself  bad  worn,  and  the  present  was  accompanied  by  a 
very  affectionate  letter. 

On  the  24th  of  May  an  important  message  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  announced  tbe  melancholy  intelligence  that  the 
King's  severe  indisposition  rendered  it  inconvenient  and  pain- 
fa)  to  authenticate  those  papers  which  required  tbe  sign 
manual.  A  commission  was  i^pointed,  and  an  act  passed,  to 
l^^Iize  the  use  of  a  stamp  framed  for  the  occasion.  Tbe  act 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  following  Saturday.  This 
arrangement,  so  important  to  the  public  business,  caused  a 
great  deal  of  discussion.  To  lh«  people  it  was  tbe  first  true 
indication  of  the  real  condition  of  the  King. 

During  the  whole  of  his  Majesty's  illness  hb  consciousness, 
and  even  his  presence  of  mud,  were  perTecdy  preserved.  On 
Monday,  the  S  1st  of  May,  he  conversed,  with  bis  characteristic 
equanimity,  with  one  of  his  earliest  and  dearent  friends ;  and 
to  an  observation  relative  to  ministerial  changes,  hts  Majesty 
replied,  "  Come,  let  us  not  talk  of  politics,  I  have  done  with 
them,  and  I  trust  every  thing  will  go  on  well."  The  King's 
voice  was  firm,  the  self-possession  and  suavity  of  his  manner 
were  unimpiured,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  enjoying  tbe 
consciousness  of  never  having  intentionally  wronged  or  in- 
jured any  one. 

Active  medicines,  then  diet  and  gentle  remedies,  then 
operations,  were  tried  to  prolong  the  existence,  or  relieve  tbe 
sufiering  of  the  King.  About  the  end  of  May  &  favourable 
turn  of  tbe  disorder  .'gave  rise  to  the  most  extravagant  hopes. 
The  pain  became  less  grievous,  and  the  embarrassment  in 
breathing  less  troublesome.  The  King  attended  to  public 
business,  saw  his  family  and  hb  official  servants,  and  was 
cheerful  and  tranquil.  His  Majesty's  personal  courage  gave 
him  confidence,  and  the  strength  of  hb  constitution  still 
resbted  the  inroads  of  disease.  His  spirit  was  communicated 
to  the  physicians,  who  hoped  against  conviction ;  and  to  tbe 
public,  who  were  delighted  to  i-egard  the  King  as  conquering 
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in  the  stru^te,  by  virtue  of  his  own  firmness  and  exertion. 
Thb  feeling,  however,  soon  changed  to  despair.  The  chest 
became  affected,  the  lungs  completely  decayed,  blood  was 
mingled  with  the  expectoration,  and  general  debility  greatly 


About  a  week  before  the  faul  catastroplie,  the  physicians 
delicately  and  candidly  intimated  to  his  Majesty,  that  further 
endeavours  to  avert  the  stroke  of  death  would  prove  unavailing, 
and  that  they  considered  it  their  duty  tu  warn  him  of  the 
^proRch  of  his  last  moments.  "  God's  will  be  done  I"  was 
the  pious  ejaculation  which  answered  their  communication. 
His  Majesty  subsequently  received  the  sacrament  at  the  band' 
of  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  Soon  after,  his  Majesty's  voice 
become  &int  and  low,  and  for  several  days  his  words  were 
scarcely  articuUte.  His  sleep  was  broken  and  disturbed ;  and 
he  was  constantly  in  need  of  assistance. 

It  was  thus  that  the  night  of  Friday,  the  S5th  of  June 
approached.  The  magnificent  apartment  of  the  King  was 
the  chamber  of  the  angel  of  death.  The  gloom  that  attends 
the  house  of  mourning  hung  over  the  towers  of  Windsor. 
That  gloom  pervaded  the  kingdom. 

In  the  most  splendid  palace  of  the  Kings  of  England,  sur- 
rounded by  elegancies  and  luxuries  unknown  to  his  prede- 
cessors, George  IV.  lay  on  a  couch  <^  anguish.  A  life  of 
prosperity  was  near  its  close.  The  authority  of  the  monarch 
could  not  exalt  the  voice  of  weakness.  The  glance  of  the 
triumphant  opponent  of  a  world  in  arms  could  not  repel  the 
approach  of  the  lost  enemy.  The  powers  of  a  rarely  equalled 
constitution  were  exhausted ;  "  the  mould  of  form"  was  pressed 
out  of  its  fine  proportions  by  pain  and  decay ;  the  featt 
beauty  were  no  longer  enlightened  with  the  glow  of  heal 
the  beam  of  intellect. 

The  attendants  for  that  night  were  Sir  Wathen  A 
and  Messrs.  Batchelor  and  Kinnaird,  two  pages  of  the 
hold.  His  Majesty  was  now  dozing.  He  had  s]e[ 
during  the  evening,  and  sufiered  much  from  his  cough, 
exhaustion  was  greatly  increased.     From  eleven  till 
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o'clock,  he  was  in  a  restless  sleep :  opening  his  eyes  occaaion- 
ally.  The  cough  appeared  to  make  him  suffer  more  than 
usual  pain ;  but  nothing  occurred  until  three  o'clock  to  indicate 
any  particular  change.  Tlie  King  then  beckoned  to  Mr. 
Batchelor  to  alter  his  position.  The  page  obeyed  the  motion 
of  the  6nger.  TTie  couch,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  was 
gently  raised,  the  sufierer  lifted  to  his  cbur,  and  in  thai  situa- 
tion the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  brought  on  rapid  dissolution. 
The  event  was  apparent  to  the  attendants,  who  hastened  to 
apply  the  usual  stimulants  and  to  call  for  the  physicians. 
The  patient  himself  perceived  the  approach  of  death,  and 
tasted  its  bitterness.  "  Oh  God  !"  said  he,  "  I  am  dying  !" 
and  a  few  seconds  aflerwanls,  in  a  scarce  audible  whisper, 
announced  his  consciousness  and  suffering  in  his  last  words — 
"  This  is  death."  At  that  moment  the  physicians  entered 
the  apartment,  and  found  that  their  presence  and  their  skill 
were  imavaiiing. 

Thus  ended  the  mortal  career  of  his  Majesty  King  George 
the  Fourth.  It  remains  f<H-  us  to  say  something  of  his  political 
and  personal  character. 

With  reference  to  the  political  character  of  the  deceased 
monarch,  it  is  justly  and  powerfully  depicted  in  the  following 
passages  from  the  pen  of  an  able  writer  in  one  of  the  most 
popular  journals  of  the  present  day : 

"  In  DO  long  period  after  the  powers  of  sovereignty  de- 
volved upon  the  Regent,  proofs  were  affi>rded  that  a  strenuotts 
and  resolute  policy  would,  if  adopted. by  his  ministers,  be 
encouraged  and  enforced  by  their  master.  The  scale  of  war- 
like action  was  speedily  enlarged.  A  bolder  spirit  was  dis- 
played in  the  management  of  more  powerful  and  decisive 
operations.  The  national  sympathies  which  pervaded  the 
peopleof  Europe  were  seized  upon  as  facilities  for  a  renewal 
of  friendship  amongst  her  estranged  and  distracted  courts. 
England  became  once  more  the  soul  of  a  tremendous  con^ 
deracy  against  the  universal  tyrant.  From  the  Tagus  to  the 
Garonne  she  subdued  every  thing  — she  reanimated  every 
thing  from  the  Beresina  to  the  Rhine. 
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*<  It  is  Dot  to  be  disputed,  that  in  those  events  which  fix 
the  general  atteotioa  of  mankind,  and  stand  prominent  among 
the  BDoals  of  a  nation,  the  reign  just  ended  furnishes  a  rich 
contrast  with  that  of  our  lamented  Sovereign  George  III. 
The  long  life  and  government  of  the  last  named  monarch 
were  distinguished  by  defeats  and  misfortunes.  The  first 
achievement  (Mf  hts  administration  was  a  disgraceful  peace. 
Its  next,  a  more  disgraceful  civil  war,  by  which  the  British 
empire  was  enfeebled,  exhausted,  and  finally  dismembered. 
A  third,  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  in  which  Eng- 
land undoubtedly  lost  no  honour,  but  gaining  it  largely 
through  the  triumphs  of  her  unconquerable  fleets,  it  secured 
her  nothing  more  than  her  national  independence;  and  in- 
cluded in  that  contest  was  another  civU  war,  through  which 
Ireland  alt  bat  completed  the  same  course  which  Nortli 
America  had  run  before  her.  The  basis,  indeed,  and  prm- 
ciples  of  a  change  of  that  unhappy  fortune  which  marked 
throughout  the  larger  porticm  of  his  reign  the  foreign  policy 
of  George  IIL>  may  have  been  laid  by  him  at  such  a  period 
as  would  enable  his  successor  to  profit  by  them  from  the 
moment  of  his  accession  to  power.  That,  however,  was  all. 
The  rough-hewn  materials  were  as  yet  '  unshaped'  by  Pro 
vidence,  and  the  end  itself  but  dimly  seen,  and  at  a  distance. 
Yet  l^in  was  in  the  field,  Russia  was  arming,  and  Europe 
clanking  her  chains.  The  government  of  George  IV.  knew 
bow  to  mould  Uiese  Omenta  to  its  purpose,  and  wrought 
upon  them  with  spirit,  perseverance,  and  devotion.  The  con- 
sequences need  not  be  detailed.  After  various  and  severe 
experiments,  the  most  formidable  military  potentate  of  the 
earth  was  extinguished. 

"  Although  in  the  prosecution  of  that  great  victory  im- 
mense sums  were  levied  from  the  people,  and  an  i 
debt  mcurred,  under  a  certainty,  in  the  minds  of  a 
gent  men,  that  the  resources  which  enabled  us  to  bea: 
be  diminished  by  the  very  success  of  its  appUcatii 
end  of  universal  peace :  although  the  re-action  again! 
parte,  of  which  the  first  example  had  been  set  by 
lu  * 
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became  afler  1812  so  strong,  that  to  co-operate  with  it  vaay 
seem,  on  her  part,  to  have  been  little  more  than  passive  wis- 
dom :  still,  weighing  the  results  of  those  extraordinary  occnr- 
rences  with  so  much  as  we  can  yet  presume  to  affirm  of  th«r 
causes,  if  there  was  error,  there  was  more  of  decuton  and 
sagacity,  —  if  there  was  mbcarriage,  there  was  also  more 
of  memorahle  triumph,  exhibited  and  accomplished  in  the 
name  of  George  IV.  than  in  that  of  aoy  sovereign,  from  the 
great  Elizabeth  downwards,  who  has  ever  sat  upon  the  BriUsh 
throne. 

"  11>e  war  waged  by  England  from  179S  to  1815  became, 
under  the  auspices  of  his  late  Majesty,  the  instrument  of  a 
general  and  solid  peace,  which,  notwithstanding  some  partial 
interruptions  at  the  extremities  of  Europe,  has  already  main- 
tained itself  for  the  unusual  period  of  almost  fifteen  years. 
Even  should  that  compact  not  be  destined  to  endure  much 
longer,  it  must  have  proved  a  consolation  to  the  expiring 
monarch  that  the  repose  for  which  mankind  were  nuunly 
indebted  to  the  energy  of  liis  free  and  enlightened  people, 
and  to  the  constancy  of  bis  unyielding  counsels,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  to  the  last  moment  of  a  brilliant  reign, 
unbroken. 

"  Such  is  a  rude  and  hasty  outline  of  the  political  annals 
of  George  IV.,  jn  so  far  as  they  directly  involved  the  rela- 
tions of  England  with  foreign  governments,  whether  allied, 
rival,  or  in  spirit,  more  than  once,  unfriendly.  Confining  our 
sentence  to  that  single  department  of  his  reign,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  anticipate  from  the  historian,  on  behalf  of  his  late 
Majesty,  that  he  will  be  represented  to  after  ages,  as  a  vigor- 
ous, discerning,  and  honourable  prince,  possessing,  where 
the  welfare  of  bis  people  required  it,  a  masculine  and  intrepid 
resolution  — fulfilling  his  engagements,  expressed  or  implied, 
with  fidelity,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  international 
neighbourhood,  with  judgment,  patience,  temper,  and  success, 
amidst  jarring  interests,  trying  provocations,  and  impetuous 
and  deeply  exasperated  passions. 

"  In  his  domestic  government  of  the  British  nation  gene- 
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rally,  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  the  late  reiga  were  such  on 
the  whole  as  the  age  demanded,  and  sDch  as  might  challenge 
the  deliberate  approval  of  sober  and  clear-sighted  men.  Pre- 
rt^^ve  made  no  harsh  or  unbecoming  pretensions  ander  the 
de4»ased  Monarch.  The  public  liberties  were  disembar- 
rassed, since  his  accession  to  the  crown,  of  restraints  or 
menaces  by  which  the  ministers  of  his  r^;ency  had  insuked 
them.  The  criminal  laws  were  at  once  mitigated,  mmplified^ 
and  compressed.  Jusdce  was  '  administered  in  mercy ;'  never 
was  the  gracious  prerogative  of  pardon  exercised  with  more 
readiness  than  by  George  IV.  The  foundations  were  laid 
of  extensive  reforms  in  the  law  of  real  property  and  of  judicial 
proceeding.  Some  glimmerings  of  light  wid  hope  were 
thrown  across  the  gulf  of  equity  jurisdiction,  and  attempts 
were  tolerated  for  cbe^>ening  justice  to  the  poor. 

**  But  one  vast  measure  of  wisdom  and  integrity  will  dis- 
tinguish to  remote  ages  the  reign  of  George  IV.  from  all  that 
preceded  it,  and  from  ell  by  which  it  can  be  followed.  The 
single  act  of  Catholic  emancipation  was,  to  Rrotestant  and 
Catholic,  an  act  of  political  redemption.  It  stripped  popery 
of  martyrdom,  her  solitary  prc^  —  it  rescued  the  reformed 
church  from  the  disgrace  of  persecution,  —  it  breathed  a  living 
soul  into  the  dead  letter  of  the  Union  with  Ireland, — restored 
five  millions  of  British  subjects  to  their  birthright,  ~-  and 
transformed  the  same  number  of  malignant  enemies  into  eager 
citizens  of  a  common  country." 

With  reference  to  bis  Majes^'s  personal  conduct,  it  is  im- 
possible, with  a  due  regard  to  truth,  to  speak  in  terms  of 
such  unqualified  praise ;  yet  much  that  was  censurable  in  that 
conduct  is  capable  of  great  extenuation.  The  well-intended, 
but  excessive,  and  therefore  injudicious,  restraints  imposed 
upon  his  youth,  produced  their  usual  results ;  and  the  follies 
which  he  committed  on  his  escape  from  those  restraints,  were 
applauded  and  cherished  by  the  gayi  profligate,  and  interested 
persons,  into  whose  pernicious  society  he  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall.  Hence  arose  those  dissipated  habits,  that  hot  pur- 
suit of  sensual  enjoyment,  that  extravagant  expenditure,  which 
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cast  a  cloud  over  so  large  a  porUoo  of  his  Majesty's  life.  It 
has  also  been  seen  Uiat  much  of  the  pecuniary  embarrasstneiit 
under  which  he  so  long  biboured,  was  attributable  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  income  allowed  him  in  the  first  instance; 
nay,  to  his  having  actually  been  deprived  of  the  teveaues 
wjiich  were  his  right  by  birth. 

On  the  ^parently  irreconcilable  differences  which,  so  soon 
^fter  their  union,  miuiifested  themselves  between  his  Majesty 
«nd  his  royal  consort,  we  are  anxious  to  say  as  litde  as  we 
<ean ;  because  we  are,  like  most  other  people,  necessarily  igno- 
taht  of  the  precise  facts  of  the  case.  There  is  every  reason, 
however,  to  believe,  that  their  early  separation  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  scandalous  tricks  and  intrigues  of  others.  It 
has  also  been  confidently  asserted  that  there  were  strong  pri- 
vate reasons  ibr  it,  of  a  nature  too  indelicate  to  be  described. 
.That  at  that  period  there  was  no  stain  on  her  Majesty's  cha- 
racter, it  is  but  just  u>  infer,  from  the  countenance  which  was 
fihown  her  by  King  George  III. ;  and  that,  notwithstandmg 
the  frequency  of  the  o&nce  in  high  life,  the  immediate  vio- 
lation of  the  marriage  oath,  imputed  to  his  Majesty,  was 
deeply  criminal,  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  who  feels  how 
-impcatant  to  iJie  interests  of  socie^,  is  an  adherence  to  tfaat 
most  solemn  of  religious  and  civil  oUigations. 
:  But  the  obligation  is  mutual ;  and  the  violation  of  it  by  one 
party  will  not  justify  its  vioUtion  by  the  other.  No  unprgn- 
dtced  person  will  assert  that  the  conduct  of  the  Queen,  for 
«ome  years  before  she  left  England,  was,  as  the  c(»iduct  of  the 
'.wife  of  Cflesar  ought  to  have  been,  tree  fnmi  suspicion.  "When 
nn  the  C<Hitinent  the  reports  respecting  her  were  loud,  frequent, 
fotd  di^raceful.  On  her  royal  husband's  accession  to  the 
crown,  his  Majesty,  probably  conscious  that,  at  least,  he  had 
no  right  to  "  throw  the  first  stone,"  caused  it  to  be  intimated 
to  the  Queen,  that,  provided  ^e  remained  abroad,  her  in- 
come should  be  increased,  and  that  he  had  no  disposidon 
to  controul  her  movements.  Blindly  following,  however, 
die  advice  which  was  so  bitterly  characterised  by  her  most 
powerful  professional  defender,   as  "  certainly  not  the  sug- 
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gestum  of  absolute  visdonij"  her  Majes^  landed  in  England} 
and  at  once  declared  open  war  against  her  husband  and  her 
sovereign.  There  was  then  but  one  courBe  to  pursue;  and  it 
is  really  difBcnlt  to  understand,  bow  any  intelligent  and  dis- 
passionate individual  can  have  heard  or  read  the  evidence  of 
gross  licentiousness,  which  was  subsequently  given  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  without  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  at 
whidi  the  ^-eat  majority  of  her  judges  did  arrive,  (although 
prudential  considerations  induced  them  to  abstain  from  any 
further  step)  ;  and  without  feeling,  that  it  was  utterly  impos* 
Rible  that  his  Majesty,  however  culpable  he  tnij^t  hlmseir  be, 
could  admit  such  a  woman  as  Caroline  of  Brunswick  had 
unh^pUy  become,  to  be  the  partner,  either  of  his  bed,  or  of 
his  throne. 

Having  executed  this  painful  part  of  our  duty,  we  must 
proceed  to  say,  that  although  we  have  been  unable  to  fellow 
the  narrative  of  his  Majesty's  personal  conduct  with  unmingled 
satisfaction,  there  was  much,  very  much,  in  his  Majesty's 
personal  character  that  demands  esteem  and  admiration. 

No  monarch  was  ever  better  acquainted  with  his  profession^ 
if  we  may  use  snch  a  term ;  no  monarch  ever  had  a  more  royal 
bearing,  or  was  more  ctmversant  with  all  the  forms  and  eti- 
quette of  courts.  Yet,  although  entertaining  a  strong  sense  of 
tiie  dignity  of  his  rank,  and  never  permitting  any  one  to  take 
liberties  with  him,  be  was  easy  of  access,  cheerful  in  his  dis- 
position, and  full  of  affitbility  to  those  whom  he  honoured  with 
his  friendship. 

His  Majesty's  mind  was  fiir  from  being  slightly  imbued  with 
elegant  literature,  and  his  information  on  all  sabjects  was  con- 
siderable, '*  I  appeal  to  many  of  your  lordships,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  when  speaking 
of  the  King  after  his  decease, -»"  I  i^>peal  to  many  of  your 
lordships  who  have  transacted  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try which  required  an  interview  with  the  sovereign,  whether 
his  Majesty  did  not,  upon  every  occasion,  evince  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  of  talent  much  beyond  that  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  of  on  individual  holding  his  high  station. 
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During  the  whole  course  of  his  government  no  man  ever  ap- 
proached him  without  having  evidence  of  bis  dignity,  his  con- 
descension, his  ability,  and  his  fitness  for  the  exalted  stadon 
which  he  occupied." 

His  Majesty  was  also  a  munificent  patron  of  the  arts.  He 
possessed  a  large  collecUon  of  the  productions  of  the  eminent 
painters  of  his  own  country ;  and  his  gallery  of  Flembb  pic* 
tures  evinced  his  taste  and  judgment  He  had  himself  sat  for 
his  portrait  to  many  of  the  first  artists  of  the  time; — to  Rey- 
nolds, to  Lawrence,  to  Beechey,  to  Phillips,  to  Wilkie,  See. 
I^e  bust  of  the  King  by  Chantrey,  is  one  of  tlie  finest  works 
by  that  celebrated  sculptor.  His  Majesty's  liberality  to  de- 
cayed artists  and  their  families,  was  ever  ready.  As  one 
instance,  on  hearing  that  Mr.  Muss,  the  admirable  painter  in 
enamel,  had  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  young  family  in  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty,  his  Majesty  immediately  purchased, 
(or  1500/.,  an  exquisite  c(^y  which  Mr.  Muss  had  recently 
finished,  of  a  picture  by  Parme^ano.* 

Tlie  King  was  fond  of  architecture;  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  some  of  the  edifices  erected  by  bis  directions 
are  of  a  puerile  and  grotesque  character.  The  improvements, 
however,  wliich  were  made  in  the  metropolis,  under  his  Ma- 
jesty's auspices,  are  such,  that  those  who  view  them  wonder 
bow  London  could  formerly  have  been  called  a  magnificent 
city. 

I  His  Majesty's  knowledge  of  music  was  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical.  He  was .  an  accomplished  performer  on  Uw  vio- 
loncello, and  sang  with  great  taste  and  judgment;  his  voice 
being  a  bass  of  fine  quality,  and  mixing  most  harmoniously 
with  other  voices  in  glees,  &c  When  Mazzmghi  conducted 
the  Sunday  concerts  which  used  to  take  place  at  the  residences 
of  persons  of  rank  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  played  the  principal  bass  with  Crosdill.  At  a  later 
period  be  hod  fi%quent  musical  parties  in  his  own  palace;  and 
invariably  treated  the  various  performers  engaged  in  them 

*  I'  Iupi«ncd,  mott  unTartuiutely,  that  vilh  thJi  mone;,  Mn.  Mu»  bought 
cichc^er  bUli,  and  depwlcd  tbeni,  for  nfct;,  in  the  handi  of  Mr.  Fauntlmoy. 
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with  the  Utmost  condescension  and  kindness.  Poor  Kelly 
was  one  of  his  greatest  favourites.  He  was  patronised  by  his 
Majesty  from  bis  first  appearance  in  1787,  continued  to  be 
honoured  by  his  favour  to  the  last,  and  always  received  from 
him,  on  his  benefit  night,  a  donation  of  100/,  When  the 
King  heard  of  the  distress  of  Beethoven  the  composer,  he 
sent  him  300/.  In  the  same  kind  spirit  he  sent  100/.  to 
O'Kee^  with  an  assurance  that  the  like  sum  should  be  given 
him  annually. 

To  the  manufacturers  of  his  country  his  Majesty  was  a 
warm  friend,  and  promoted  them  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  A  great  part  of  the  profuse  expenditure  with  which 
he  has  been  justly  charged,  Bowed  nevertheless  into  channels 
in  which  it  materially  benefited  the  mechanic  and  the  artisan. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  attachment  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's servants  to  his  person.  That  it  was  not  without  a 
good  foundation  the  following  anecdotes,  selected  out  of 
many  of  a  similar  nature,  will  sufficiently  show. 

Bdng  at  Brighton,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  and  going 
rather  earlier  than  usual  to  visit  his  stud,  he  enquired  of  a 
groom,  "  Where  is  Tom  Cross,*  is  be  unwell  ?  I  have 
missed  him  for  some  days."  "  Please  your  Royal  Highness, 
he  is  gone  away."  "Gone  away?  —  what  for?"  "Please 
your  Royal  Highness  (hesitating)  I  believe — for — Mr.— 
can  inform  your  Royal  Highness."  "  I  desire  to  know,  Sir, 
of  you  —  what  has  he  done?"  "I  believe  —  your  Royal 
Highness  —  something  —  not  —  quite    correct  —  something 

about  the  oats."     "  Where  is  Mr. f  -^  send  him  to  me 

immediately."  The  Prince  appeared  much  disturbed  at  the 
discovery.  The  absent  one,  quite  a  youth,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  stable,  and  was  the  son  of  an  old  groom,  who 
had  died  in  the  Prince's  service.  The  officer  of  the  stable 
speared  before  the  Prince.  "Where  is  Tom  Cross?  — 
what  has  become  of  him  ?"     "  I  do  not  know,  your  Royal 

*  Thli  nune  ii  uiumed,  bnt  hh  Rojil  HigbncM  tpok»  W  bin  with  m  amOar 
clwmctetullc  ftmiliuilj  of  dcugiwtuni. 
f  A  niparior  of  the  it 
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HighneM."-  "What  bos  he  been  dciing?"  ** Purloining 
the  oata,  your  Royal  Highness;  anil  I  discharged  him." 
"  What,  Sir  1  send  him  away  without  acquainting  me  ?  — 
not  know  whither  he  is  gone  t  a  fatherless  boy  !  driven  into 
the  world  from  my  service,  with  a  blighted  character !     Why, 

the  poor  fellow  will  be  destroyed :    fie, I     I  did   not 

expect  this  from  you  !  Seek  him  out,  Sir,  and  let  me  not 
see  you  until  you  have  discovered  him."  Tom  was  found, 
and  brought  before  his  royal  master.  He  hung  down  his 
head,  while  the  tears  trickled  from  his  eyes.  After  looking 
steadfastly  at  him  for  some  moments,  "Tom,  Tom,"  said 
the  Prince,  "  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  Happy  it  is  lor 
your  poor  father  that  he  in  gone ;  it  would  have  broken  his 
heart  to  see  you  in  such  a  situation.  I  hope  this  is  your 
first  ofence."  The  youth  wept  bitterly.  "Ah,  Tom  !  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  you  are  penitent.  Your  father  was  an 
honest  man ;  I  hod  a  great  regard  for  him ;  so  I  should  have 
for  you,  if  you  were  a  good  lad,  for  his  sake.     Now,  if  I 

desire  Mr. to  take  you  into  the  stable  again,  think  you 

that  I  may  trust  you?"  Tom  wept  still  more  vehemently, 
implored  forgiveness,  and  promised  reformation.  "  Well 
then,"  said  the  gracious  Prince,  "  you  shall  be  restored : 
avoid  evil  company.  Go,  and  recover  your  character.  Be 
diligent,  be  honest,  and  make  me  your  friend;  and  —  hark 
ye,  Tom  —  I  will  take  care  that  no  one  shall  ever  taunt  you 
with  what  is  past." 

Some  years  since,  an  artist,  whilst  copying  a  picture  in 
one  of  the  state  apartments  at  Carlton  House,  overheard  the 
following  conversation  between  an  elderly  woman,  one  of  the 
housemaids,  then  employed  in  cleaning  a  stove-grate,  and  a 
journeyman  glazier,  who  was  supplying  a  broken  pane  of 
glass : — "  Have  you  heard  how  the  Prince  is  to-day  ?"  said 
he  (his  Royal  Highness  had  been  confined  by  illness). 
"  Much  better,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  suppose,"  said  the  glazier, 
"you  are  glad  of  that?"  subjoining,  *'  though  to  be  sure  it 
imnV  concern  i/oii  much."  It  does  concern  me,"  replied  the 
housemaid ;  "  for  though  I  am  only  an  bumble  meni»l,  I  have 
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never  been  ill  but  his  Royal  Highness  has  concerned  hiiiiself 
about  me,  and  has  always  been  pleased,  on  my  resuming  my 
work,  to  say,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you  about  again  :  I  hope  yon 
have  been  taken  good  care  of;  do  not  exert  yourself  too  much, 
lest  you  be  ill  again,'  Ifl  did  not  r^oice  at  his  Royal  Higbn 
ness's  recovery,  aye,  and  every  one  who  eats  his  bread,  we 
should  be  very  uDgrateful  indeed!" 

But  it  was  not  to  bis  domestics  alone  that  the  kindness  of 
his  Majesty  was  manifested.  Before  his  accession,  and  indeed 
prior  to  the  regency,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his  way  to 
town,  sprained  his  ancle,  whicb  brought  on  a  severe  attack'of 
gout  It  happened  near  Hartford  Bridge,  and  in  consequence 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  the  inn  there  some  days,  during 
which  he  was  so  well  attended  that  he  thanked  the  landlord, 
and  promised  him  support.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  years  the 
poor  man  fell  back  in  the  world,  til)  at  last  all  his  effects  were 
seized,  and  he  and  his  family  turned  into  the  street.  At  the 
very  distressing  moment,  when  the  sale  was  announced,  Colonel 
Bloomfield  passed,  and  stopped  to  enquire  the  cause.  The 
landlord  informetl  him,  and  intreated  him  to  lay  the  case  beitm 
his  Royal  Highness.  'Hie  Colonel  did  so,  and  the  Prince 
immediately  sent  down  100^  for  present  relief,  and  followed 
the  bounty  with  4<Ktf.  more,  besides  which,  he  promoted  s 
subscription,  and  procured  in  all  above  8,000/.,  which  set  ilie 
man  np  again. 

.  Wlien  Thomas  Sheridan,  after  running  a  career  of  extra- 
vagance, was  about  to  leave  England  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Prince  caused  hts  debts  to  be  dischai^^,  and  an 
outfit  to  be  prepared.  Sheridan  went  to  Carlton  House,  to 
pay  his  respects,  and  the  Prince  said,  "  I  respected  your 
father,  and  wish  you  well ;  but  I  am  very  poor :  accept  this, 
l}owever,  as  a  token  of  my  good-will."  This  was  a  bank-note 
of  100/. 

Pheebe  Hessel,  who  had  for  many  years  served  as  a  bather 
to  the  visiters  of  Brighton,  being  inc^tadtated  by  age  for  the 
exercise  of  her  vocation,  relied  for  support  upon  charity.  The 
Prince  being  informed  of  her  necessities,  sent  to  know  what 
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would  render  her  comfortable :  "  Half-a-guinea  a>week,"  said 
old  Fhccbe,  "  will  make  tne  as  happy  as  a  princess."  It  was 
granted. 

Among  the  most  glorious  attributes  of  the  Sovereign  is  mercy, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  George  IV.  was  never  more  happy 
than  when  he  could  exercise  the  royal  privilege  of  pardon. 
During  his  Majesty's  regency,  an  officer  of  the  household, 
taking  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  table,  walking  to  itie  fireside, 
placing  his  right  arm  on  the  marble  chimney-piece,  while  he 
held  the  paper  in  his  left  band ;  and  looking  a  friend  who  had 
called  upon  him  steadily  in  the  face,  said — **  Sir,  if  you  would 
see  my  royal  master  in  his  truly  princely  character,  fancy 
faim  this  day  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  standing 
thus,  and  the  Recorder  of  London  standing  in  your  place, 
hearing  the  list  of  the  miserable  culprits  doomed  to  death  by 
the  sentence  of  the  laW'— wretched  criminals,  most  of  whom 
are  friendless,  and  all,  perhaps,  hopeless  of  mercy.  How 
little  do  they  or  the  world  know,  that  the  most  powerful 
pleader  for  a  remission  c^ their  punbhment  is  the  Prince;  he, 
whom  tbe  world,  judging  uncharitably,  though  unwittingly  of, 
ctmsider  as  too  much  absorbed  in  tbe  pomp,  and  splendour, 
and  enjoyments  of  royalty,  to  tronble  himself  with  tbe  miseries 
of  bis  subjects — whilst,  one  by  one,  he  enquires  the  nature  of 
tbe  offence  in  all  its  bearings,  the  measure  of  the  guilt  of  the 
ofifender,  and  whether  the  law  absolutely  demands  tbe  life  of 
the  criminal,  palliatingthe  oflence  by  all  tbe  aiguments  worthy 
a  wise  and  good  chief  magistrate,  and  becoming  him  who, 
under  Divine  Providence,  as  the  ruler  of  the  nation,  is  the 
fountain  of  mercy.  Yes,  Sir,  nearly  two  hours  have  I  known 
the  Prince  plead  thus,  in  the  presence  of  this  minister  of 
justice,  for  those  who  bad  no  other  counsellor ;  and  his  plea, 
enforced  by  arguments  not  less  just  than  wise,  has,  in  many 
instances,  not  been  made  in  vain." 

That  his  Majesty  was  not  inaccessible  to  admonition,  when 
it  proceeded  from  those  whose  characters  be  respected,  is 
proved  by  the  following  anecdotes :  — 
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When  Prince  Regent,  his  Majesty  used  to  have  different 
preachers  at  his  chapel  at  Brighton.  Among  the  rest  was 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Pearson.  The  reverend  divine,  at  his  first 
appearance  in  the  royal  pulpit,  delivered  a  sermon  so  verydil^ 
Terent  from  what  was  usual  there,  that  his  friends  were  atraid 
be  had  gone  too  far  in  hb  dehortations  against  the  prevailing 
vices  of  the  fashionable  world,  and  that,  in  consequence,  his 
advancement  would  be  impeded  by  his  plain  dealing.  1^ 
Prince,  however,  thanked  him  cordially  for  his  sermon,  and 
not  long  afterwards  made  bim  Dean  of  Salisbury. 

When  Mr.  Sumner,  the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was 
one  of  the  King's  chaplains,  he  was  a  great  favourite  with  his 
Majesty;  as,  indeed,  he  ever  continued  to  be.  One  day,  the 
King  playfully  observed  to  bim,  —  "I  am  beset  on  all  sides. 
One  asks  me  for  this,  and  another  wishes  for  that.  In  point 
of  suitors,  I  believe  I  could  even  match  the  txird  Chancellor: 
yet,  Sumner,  I  never  met  with  any  request  from  you.  How 
is  this  ?"  *'  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  was  the  reply,  "  I 
too  am  like  others.  I  have  a  certain  object  at  heart,  a  private 
request  of  my  own  to  make,  and  I  have  been  anxiously  waiting 
an  opportunity  to  introduce  it."  "  Let  me  have  it  now,"  was 
the  permission  granted  with  a  smile,  not  unmixed  with  sur- 
prise. "  During  the  reign  of  your  Majesty's  revered  &ther, 
a  custom  prevailed,  that  the  household,  morning  and  evening, 
should  be  summoned  lo  family  prayer.  This  practice,  with 
your  Majesty's  permission,  is  what  1  should  wish  to  be  revived, 
and  fully  acted  upon."  "  By  all  means.  Why  was  it  not 
named  before?  But  is  this  all,  Sumner?  Where  is  your 
request?"  "  For  myself,  Sire,  I  have  none  lo  make.  Your 
Majesty's  bounty  has  left  me  nothing  to  ask." 

It  was  as  a  close  and  practical  preacher  that  Mr.  Sumner 
first  riveted  the  Royal  attention.  On  one  occasion,  the  King 
is  known  himself  to  have  selected  the  subject.  He  requested 
bis  uncompromising  chaplain  to  write  on  the  parable  of  the 
talents.  The  Royal  command  was,  of  course,  obeyed.  The 
King  listened  most  attentively  to  the  sermon ;  in  the  alUr 
part  of  the  day  warmly  thanked  the  preacher,  and  added  these 
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remarkable  words :  —  *'  fjunmer,  you  nuke  me  treoiUe  at  my 
own  responsibility ! " 

The  King  one  Sunday  morning,  having  discarded  a  servaot 
in  a  passion,  and  for  no  very  serious  o0ence,  was  respecUidly 
told  by  the  Bishop  ot  Winchester,  that  he  was  not  in  a  proper 
frame  of  mind  to  receive  the  sacrament.  His  Majesty,  instead 
of  being  displeased,  acknowledged  the  yaslice  of  his  nKwitor's 
reproof  and  by  restoring  die  man  to  tus  place,  recovered  his 
own  tranquillity. 

Upon  the  whole,  making  every  deduettoa  to  whidk  the 
character  of  a  sovereign  ought  to  be  as  liat^  as  that  of  any 
of  his.  subjects,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  unjustly  forgetting 
the  more  poweriul  temptations  to  which  the  former  is  neces- 
sarily exposed,  and  the  more  insuperable  diScuttiea  under 
which  he  necessarily  labours,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  name 
of  George  the  Fourth  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  that  of  a 
great  and  amiable  monarch. 


The  miuina  of  hi*  M^jaM;  lajr  to  aUte.  io  the  Great  Dnwiag-roDm  of 
WuuUar  Cutle,  Bttcnded  1^  one  of  the  Lords  and  two  Groonu  of  hii  M^estf '■ 
Badcbsnber,  two  Offlcw*  of  Ajuu^  four  of  bis  Mqei^'i]  Gentlemen  TTiliwi. 
mx  of  ttw  Coitlemen  Feniionen,  and  eight  of  the  Yeomea  of  the  Giurd,  fnnn 
Wednodsj  the  1 4tb  of  Julf ,  to  the  tiroe  of  the  inlenneni,  Tbe  itale  ■paitment 
mn  hung  with  black  dolh ;  the  King'i  guard  chamber,  and  the  preaanca 
diamber  ItMng  to  the  itate  •partment,  and  the  great  Maircaac^  were  alio  bung 
with  black  cloth,  and  lined  1^  Gentleioen  Ftnaioiien  and  Yeomen  of  the  GiurcL 
Hie  RoTal  Body,  ooiered  with  ■  purple  veltet  pall,  adonied  with  eacodieoiu  of 
tk*  SLoyi  Ansa,  amd  baring  tb*  Impeiial  crowa  of  the  United  Kingdom  aod 
the  Rojal  Crown  of  Hanorer  laid  upon  it,  wa*  placed  under  a  canopy  of  purple 
doth,  alto  haring  eacocheons;  tbe  Rojal  Standard  wia  iuipeoded  under  the 
canopj  and  orer  the  bodj  j  and  the  following  Bannen,  lii.  the  Union  Banner, 
ttaa  BawMT  of  St.  GeoEge,  tbe  Baoner  ot  Scotland,  tbe  Bani^  of  Inland,  tb* 
Baiuw  of  Haaorer,  and  the  Banner  of  Brunswick,  nipponed  by  the  Gentlemen 
PenaiHteii,  were  arranged  on  each  aide.  At  the  head  of  the  cotpw  waa  Mated 
a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  between  two  Groomi  of  tbe  Bedchamber,  aa  lup. 
pottcn ;  on  each  ude  of  tbe  body  two  Gentlemen  Uiba  of  bii  tale  Hajtaj  j 
and  tbe  OfBcen  of  Arma  Hood  at  the  feet.  The  public  were  admiued  to  the 
Mate  apartment  from  ten  till  (bur  o'clock  on  Wednnda;  die  14th,  and  &om  ten 
to  three  on  the  following  iaf. 
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At  dgbt  o'clock  on  ThuncUj  BVening,  the  ISdi,  tba  Kuig'a  matt  Eicellent 
M)^ttj,  Williun  IV.,  ■■  Chief  Mounter,  look  hh  teat  at  the  bnd  of  the  eo[pw« 
■od  at  nine  o'clod  the  Procenioa,  which  had  been  pmlinuljr  fbnnetl  in  Saint 
George'i  Hall,  moved  to  the  itate  afiMniiieiit  aod  down  the  great  itaim»>  when 
tht  Royal  Remaiiu  were  coavejed  along  the  platform  to  Saint  George'i  Chapal 
in  the  (bllowing  order :  — 

Hi*  late  Majeatr'i  Band  oT  Monc. 

Trumpet*  and  Kettle  Drums,  and  Drum*  and  Fifca  of  the  Foot  Guard!. 

Druma  and  Fita  ot  the  Rojal  Hooiefaold. 

Trum}>et*  and  Kettle  Drum*  of  the  BoT*]  Hoiudiold. 

Knight  Manhal'*  Mm  with  black  MaTea, 

Knight  Manhal'*  Officer*. 

The  Deputj  Knight  Manhal,  George  Head,  Eaq. 

NaTal  Poor  Knighla  of  Windior. 

Military  Poor  Knigfatt  of  Windior. 

Paga  efhit  Jfipofp.- 

TctnI;  John  ElpKck;  William  BaU;  John  Mcnlctt;  EdwanI  BUe; 

WilUam  Sitoemack;  Tbomaa  Robiuon;  John  Mac&riand;  and  Samuel  Jem- 
mitt,  Ecqn.     ' 

Pagii  of  kit  loft  ii^ah/ : 

William  Loade*,  John  Taylvr,  Samuel  Denaullo,  Samuel  Brown,  Beqjamin 

PerCT,  John    HuIk,    George   Downs,   JtAm   Dobell,    Thomas   Moaenger, 

Thomas  Bachdor,  AuguOu*  Fmderick  Girding,  Hugh  Kinnaird,  and  Jobn 

WUdB9,E>qr*. 

JpMitcarn  It  kit  MajeUy  ■■  apothecary  ta  lot  Me  M^et^t 

Darid  Dari*,  £a^  John  Nuue;,  Eaq. 

Sargeant  to  Ut  late  Jfornfy'r  Hnueheid: 
Mm  Samuel  Gaakoin,  E^,  John  Riillipa,  Eaq.,  John  G'Bdlly,  Es^ 

Tit  Caraie  ^  Windtar  •  The  near  if  Wtadtor: 

Tha  Rnetand  —  Moore.  Tb«  Rcvemd  banc  GowMt. 

.  Gmlienan  VAert  Quarterly  Wmtert  lo  kit  Mikity : 

John  Stnchan,  Eaq.,  Robert  Browne,  Esq.,  William  Lewi%  Esq, 

Paj«  of  Hsnsur  (o  ha  late  iityetty  i 

Wmiam    Henrj  Harrey  Bathunt,   Esq.,    Fredarick  Hamilton,    Esq.,  Arthul 

Someraet,  Esq. 

Groomt  y  (Ae  Privy  Chamber  M  hii  late  M<^y : 

ni{{Bnl  Powell,  Esq.  WilHam  Chapman  Fowie,  Esq. 

Gentleman  Uiher  Daily  Waiter  (o  Ml  lateXveltg! 

George  Hamilton  Seymour,  Ei^ 

Surgeon  lo  tSe  Penon  If  hit  IrOe  Sfajetly.-        SergaaUSvrgam  Ut  hit  UUtMi^eits! 

Bei^iainin  Collin*  Brodie,  Esq.  Sir  Astley  Pbmdu  Cooper,  Bart. 

Phytidans  in  Ordinary  lo  hit  lale  Mikity  ; 

Henry  Soulhey.M.D.    Sir  MallhewTiemey  Bt.    Sr  Henry  HaHbrd,  Bt.  K.  C.  H. 

Hout^uild  CAaiilain   to  Ot  ImeMaJeily.—Tbe  Rer.  Dr.  Blomberg. 

Eguerry  M  Hit  Royal  Highneuihe  Prince  Leopold  o/Saie  Coburg; 

Sr  Henry  Siton. 

E^uerriiilo  Hit  Royal  Highiirtt  the  Dvie  of  GUmcetler : 

Captain  Stephens ;  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Bl. ;  and  Lt.-Colonel  Edmund  Ciinwr. 
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Efuerria  to  Hit  Sogal  Mi^em  Iki  Dtikt  rfOanAndff: 

Col.  Sir  Menr7  Cooke,  K.  C.  H.  j  Sir  Williun' Dari^on,  K.H. ;  C«L  Kcmb; 

■nd  Ii«ub  Genenl  Sir  JoMpfa  FuUer,  G.C.H. 

Equerriet  ta  Ha  BoytU  Higfavu  Of  Duit  (fSMXi: 

Chulea  Teouynn,  Eiq.,M.P.;  CoL  WUdmu;    Hoa.  Ediraid  Gme;  Capt. 

Sttrke;  Capt.  Dillon;  Sir  Geo^e  Denp,  Bait. 

[The  Equeniea  to  hii  Rojnl  Higbnca  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  prcMiit,  bora 

hisTniii.] 

£fwmr>  ta  Htr  Soyat  Hightua  lie  iyuckat  efSent  ; 

Sir  John  Conio;,  K.C.H.  Iieut.-Geti.  F.  A.  WetbenU. 

Jida^e-Camip  lo  All  lau  Mgaly  i 

ColMwli  H.  Wrndham;  Lord  Saltouii,  C.B.  i  F.  W.  Trench ;  W.  K.  ElpUn- 

■ume,  C.B. ;  Tbe  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  K.T.,  C.B. ;   T.  Dowmnan,  C.B.  ; 

R.  H.  Dick,  C.B. ;  Lord  Downe*.  K.  C  B. ;  Sir  George  Scovell,  K.C.B.  ; 

L.  GreenweU,  C  B. ;  Sir  John  Harre;^,  K.C.H.,  C.B.  i  J.  T.  Jonea,  C.B.; 

Sir  Alexander  Dickjon,  K.C.B.,  K.C.H.  ;  Sir  CiMrlea  Broke  Veic,  K.CB.; 

Edward  Gibba,  C.B. ;   Cttvla  Wade  Tbomton,   K.H.;  and  Willou^ibj 

Cotton,  K.C.M.,  C.B. 

QfiartenuuteT'-gtfienil  1^  the  Forat :  ^ifjutant-gentrat  of  lAt  Forta  .• 

Gen.  Sir  Jame*  Willoughb;  Gordoii,  Lieut.-Geii.  Sir  Herbeit  Tarlor, 

Bart  K.C.B.  G.C.H.  G.C.H. 

Eyntrritt  to  Mi  tati  ilqjalg  : 

Mqar-Ganeial  Sir  Georg*  Quentin,  K.  C  H. ;  £.  H.  Oehai  RadcUSc,  Eiq. ; 

H^-Oeneial    Sir  Andrew  Barnard,   K.C.B,  j  JJeuL-General  Sir  Robctt 

Bolloo,  G.C.M- ;  and  IJeut.-Genenl  Ba;ly. 

CltTt-Sfankal  and  FirU  Squerry  lo  Ui  talc  MyeHy.- 

Lieut. -Geiienl  Sir  llioinia  Fiancii  Hanimaad,  G..C.H. 

GeniUman  ffrier  if  die  Priiy-Cluimier  M  Ml  Ink  Mi^y  ^— Jamei  BiunU,  Etq. 

Groomj  n/Ihe  Bedckamber  In  Ut  late  ilifjatg  : 

HC1117  Hope,  Eiq.  1  the  Hon.  George  Weld  Forealer;  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Town- 

thend ;  Colonel  Ttumaa  Annstrang ;  Lieut.  General  Sr  William  HouHoo, 

K.C.B.,  G.C.H.  ;   Colonel  Joteph  Whalley;    Lieut-Oenend  Sir  William 

Lumley,  K.  C  B.  j  tbe  Hon.  AuguMui  Carendiih  Bradihaw ;    General  tb* 

lUgbt  Hod.  Sir  William  Keppel,  G.C.B.}  and  Gencnl  tbe  Hon.  Edward 

Knch. 

iloMerif  the  Bobtt  to  Ut  tale  liajaty  ;  — "nit  Eail  of  Mountcbarlet,  G.CH. 

Uttnber^thi  Soj/al  Hmovcnau  Miinan:  —  The  Baron  Muncbauaaii. 

[Sir  Lewij  Hoellar,  K.C.H.  walked  ai  Blanc  Coundcr  King  of  Amu,  and 

carried  tbe  Crown  of  Hanorer.] 
JIU  Lerdi  of  Ike  Adntimltg  {not  Feeri  or  Pmy  OmnciBm),  oUewM  ig  Jofaa 

Barrow,  Eeq.  stu  aflheir  SecrHoi^t .-  *ii. 

Sir  George  Cleric,  Bart.  1  aodVice-Adminl  tbe  Hon.  Sir  Hemy'Hotbam,  K.  C.  B. 

lAe  SnBidtar-genfral :  The  Altomey-getuT^ ; 

Sir  Edward  Burtenihaw  Sugden,  Knt  Sir  Jama  Scarlett,  Knt. 

SorOTU  ^tht  Emktqiter: 

Sir  William  Bolland ;  and  Sir  John  Vaughan,  Kntt. 

JiiMiiei  oflAe  Common  Fleat: 

Sir  Jutui  B.  Bo«n>]uel  j  fir  St^bin  Gaaelee ;  and  Sir  James  Allan  Fttk,  Knts. 
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JtUlietiaflte  Xing'i  Benck: 
Sir  Jme*  Puke ;  Sir  Jcneph  Liltledale ;  Aud  Sir  John  BajlcjTi  Knis. 
71<  Zonl  Chief  Jutlirt  if  the  Common  Pleait 
The  Kight  Hon.  Sir  Nicliolu  Conyngham  UniU,  Knt. 
The  Via.Cka«celhr  of  England :  The  Matter  ^Ule  RalU.- 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Liunrelol  Shadwell,  KnL     The  Hon.  Sir  John  Leub,  Knt. 
[The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  Lord  Ttnterden, 
walked  as  ■  Boron.] 
The  Cantptraller  ^  hie  lale  Uajeily'i  Th*  Trcuimr  ^  Hi  late  ihjetln'i 

Houtehdd :  A'ouinMd  .- 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Thonui  The  Right  Hon.  &t.  W.  H. 

BereiTord.  Freenuntle,  G.C.H. 

Priiy  Caundilm  (lui  Peert)  attended  by  Junes  Buller,  Esq.  and  Cbules  C*Ten- 

diih  Fulke  Grenille,  Eiq.  Oerkt  tfthe  Caiaidl  in  Ordinary  :  nc 
The  Right  Hods.  John  Calcraftj  John  Wilson  Cniker ;  TbiMnu  Feivgrine 
Couiten^r;  Sir  Henij  Hudinge,  K.C.B.  ;  Sir  George  Murrsj',  G.C.B.; 
Thomas  Fnuikland  I.ewis ;  Sir  Christopher  Robinson,  Knl. ;  John  Charles 
Heiriea;  Sir  George  Cockbnm,  U.CB.  i  Sir  George  Warrender,  Bart.; 
Charles  Watkio  Wiliiami  Wfnn  ;  Henr;  Ooulbum  ;  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
G.C.B. ;  Sir  John  Beckett,  Bart;  William  StuTges  Bourne;  William 
Huskision;  %  Robert  Peel,  Bart. ;  Charles  Arbuthnot;  Heni7  Fiempont; 
Lord  Fiucii  Leieson  Gower  i  and  Chules  Manners  Sutton. 

Bange  Crai  Ptmummi  if  Armt:  —  Robert  Laurie,  Gent. 

Etdea  Sant  ef  Barme: 

be  Hons.   WiUiam  Pole  Tylaej   Long   Wellesley ;  John    Hobart  Cradock ; 

John  Heoniker ;  George  Augustus  Muiray ;  James  Henr;  Legge  Dutton ; 

and  Heni7  Staflbrd  Jemingham. 

EUtt  Sora  if  Vita>\a»lt: 

Hm  Hons.  WeUingtoD  CoMoo;  George  Agar  Ellis;  aitd  Ar.  Hill  Trevor. 

Bmtge  Dragon  Pitmiwata  ofArmt.-  —  Fksnds  Townaend,  Gent. 

Lords  Wallace  I  Scelmendale ;  Tentcrden;  WbamcliK;  De  Tabley ;  Pam- 
boTOUgh  ;  Beile;  ;  Forester ;  Raiensworth  ^  Maryborough  ;  Prudhoe  ;  Hill, 
O.C.B.;  EUenboTough ;  Heuuker;  HontagUi  Giamlar ;  Southampton  { 
and  Elpbinstone. 

[Tlie  remaining  Barons  who  attended  walked  in  other  places.] 
PoriculBt  PumiinatU  of  Armt: — James  Pulmao,  Esq. 

Of  GloiKeiter;   Rochester;    Carlisle;    Chichester,    Clerk  of  the  Clovt  to  his 

late   Mqest;;  Eieter ;  Uncoln;     Salisbury,  Chancellor  of  the  Orderofthe 

Garter;  Winchefler,  Pnlate  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  G.  C.  B. ;  and  London. 

muenoM^  PvTimant  ^^rnu..— William  Woods,  Esq. 

EUat  Sma  of  Earlt : 

Viscount    Holmesdale;    Xxxi.  EUot;   Viscount   Giunatmi ;    Lord    Tullamore ; 

Viscount  Bernard;  Lord  Killeen;   Viscount  Ingettrie;  Viscount  Kirkwall; 

Lord  DuDglass;  Viscount  Vllticn ;  Viscount  Deerhurst;  Viscount  Morpeth; 

Lord  Brudenell;  and  Lord  Burghersfa,  G.C.H. 

ATunOtl  HertM  ef  Arnt  Bttraordinary .■ — Waller  Aston  Bkmnl^  Esq. 
N    3 
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[Tb«  VueomMB  pmmt  mlkad  in  odwr  placet.] 
£UM  Ahu  y  Vorfwwf  I  —  the  £vU  of  Uibridge  and  Belbt. 
Tfrk  AeraU.-  — Cbaries  Cc(»se  Yoang,  £■}. 
JSarii:  — of  Dudle;  and  of  Wilton. 
[Hw  rcnuining  Euli  who  Utcnded  walked  in  otber  places.] 
Windtar  Htratd:  —  Fnndf  Harda,  Eiq. 
\Titt  Eldetf  Soni  of  Dukea  walked  ■■  Ainitanli  lo  the  Dukaa  who  MoggaAtl, 
tb>  Pall.] 
Jfarfuuei.* 
or  Clanriotrde i  Hutiiigi;  Eietar.K.G.;  Hntfoid,  K. O.  i  and  Salubury. 
[7^  remaioing  Marginaea  preaent  walked  io  other  place*.] 
Somenet  Herald: — Jamn  Callirow  Dime;,  Eaq. 
[The  Dukea  pmenl  walked  in  other  placet] 
Rkhmoiui  Herald;— Jaa^it  Hawker,  E»q. 
n*  SaA  MarAd  i^  Ea^nd:  Hit  Dnpnty  Lord  Grtat  Chamhataan 

Tbe  Duke  of  Noifolk.  The  Maiquia  of  CholmODdelcj. 

The  Ltrd  Fricy  Seal:  TAe  Lord  PreadeM  ^the  CatrntU: 

The  Earl  of  Botalfa,  G.C.B.  The  Earl  Bathunt,  K.G. 

Clieittr  Herald:  — Georgt  Maitin  Leake,  Eaq. 
The  Archbiahop*  of  Armagh  aad  Yock. 
Tke  Lord  Hig/i  Oumctilori 
Lati  LyndbuTM,  in  hii  full  robei  of  office,  beacinf  tbe  piine> 
llie  Archbiahop  of  Canlariiurj. 
Norrog  Emg  afjmu: — Edmund  lAdge,  Eaq. 
Xardt  if  Ml  tote  Itye^'i  Beddiamber! 
TbeEari  Howe,  G.C.H. ;  the  Earl  Amherrt;  the  Earl  of  CbeMerfirid;  Lord 
Btmbmrtm;   Lord  St.  Helen,   G.C.H.;  Viacxnul  Lake;  and  Lrad  Glen- 
Iron,  K.C.H. 
OaplaBiafaeyameTtoftAeGvartli    Oiptain^ltu  Sandcf  GenlkmenFenAnert.- 
The  Earl  of  Maeelnfleld.  The  TiKount  Hereford. 

UaMer  «flk.  Harm  to  hit  hie  if^tfy .-  —  The  Duke  of  Leeda,  K.O. 
Th>  Bafhu  or  BauMiwici,  boras  Tua    Bahhik   of  HiMOria,  borne 

b;  Lord  Howdcn  O.CB.  b;  d»e  Earl  of  Deidiigb. 

T»  BtHKn  oi  laauirn,  boraa  by       .     Ts«  B^Rna  or  Bcoilard,  bom*  by 

tlw  Eari  (/ lynmnelL  Eatl  Caikaart,  E.T. 

Tn  BAinraa  or  St.  Guaca,  bone  Th>  UaioK  Bahmu,  boma  bf  tbe 

b;  iMd  CtioioD.  Earl  of  Venibin. 

Ta«  RoTAL  Stimdaid, 

borae  by  tbe  Earl  of  Errol,  G.aH. 

AvfwrMr.  Turn  Rotal  CtswH  or  Hairom,  Supporter. 

WiUiamMartiDaiEaq.  borne  o.n  a  purple  lelTat  cuthiim.  Captain  Uiyacll,  UN. 

Gentltfoan      Uaher    by  Sir  Lewii  Hosier,  K.C.H.     Gentleman       Uiho- 

Quarteriy  Waiter  to    acting  for  Blanc  Courier  King     Quarttrly  Waiter  to 

hii  Mqjeaty.  of  Amu  of  Hanorer.  hia  MigeMy. 

SigipnUr.  Thi  iMriauL    Caowit    or    thi  Svpporttr. 

8.RuM]all,Eaq.Gao-  UHnu  Kihqdom,  borne  on  a  Tbit  Honounble  He- 
lleman  Udicr  Quar-  purple  TclTel  cuahion,  by  Ralph  neage  Legg^  Gen- 
lerly  Waiter  to  hi*  Bigland,  Esq.,  Clarencieuz  Kiog  tletuan  Usher  Quar- 
M«i«y-  of  Aran.  terly   Waiter    to   hia 
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FMGtnUematVilurBaify     Goner    Aiiuynf    fb^    if        Uiker  of  tiu  BlaiA  Btd.- 
WalermltiiiaUMt^etly:  jlmu:  Sir  Tbotnu  TjTwhilt,  Knt. 

Tbdoui  Runaden,  Ehj.  Sir  George  NayW,  K.H.        bcviog  the  Rod  rcTened. 

bcning  hli  iccptiie. 
Tn  Cir  or  Huhtimihci,  Thi  Swokd  at  St*n, 

borne  b;  tbe  Marquu  of  Wincheater,        bomabf  dM  DukeafWcllington,K.O. 
■ttcnded     bf     Diplun      Bemford,  UtcmlFd  by  Col.  SfiMer,  Gemleman    ' 

Oroon  of  die  PriTf-chambcr  to  hU  Unher  oT  the   PriTy-chamtier  to  bit 
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THE  CHIEF  HOURNBR, 
THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTT, 
io  a  long  purple  cloak,  with  the  Star  of  ilw  Order  of  the  Guter  eiDbroidcred 
ttxreon,  wearing  the  ColUn  of  the  Outer,  the  Buh,  the  Thiitle,  St.  Patrick, 
and  of  the  Rofal  Huioterian  Guelphic  Order,  attended  bj  Hts  R«tal 
HioniiiH  PdiNCi  Gioaat  or  CuuaEai^KD,  in  a  long  black  cloak,  with  the 
Star  of  the  Rojal  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order  embroidered  thereon,  and 
wearing  the  Collar  of  the  laid  Order.  Tbe  Supportcn  to  the  Chief  Mourner 
were  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  and  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  G.C.B.  Hia 
Train  Bearers,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albanv  and  Marquia  of  Lothian ;  and  bii 
Auintants,  liileen  Peen,  vii.  the  Earl  Ferren,  the  Earl  of  Lireipool,  the 
Eail  of  Roscomtnon,  tbe  Earl  of  Damlej,  tbe  Earl  of  Fife,  K.T. ;  tbe  Earl 
of  Loiudale,  K.G. ;  the  Earl  of  Brownlow,  the  Eail  of  Sheffield,  the  Earl 
Cawdor,  Viicounl  J'almerslon,  Viicount  Doneraile,  discount  Sidmouth, 
Vitcount  Granville,  G.C.fi. ;  Viuount  Godericl^  Lord  Staflbrd,  and  Lord 

GM  Slictr  —  'LordVatimM  Comberrnere,  G.CB. 
Hii   RoTAL  HioHiass  THi  Ddii  or     His   Rotal  HioaNiu  the   Ddki  or 
Suasn,  in  a  long  black  cloak,  with         CuuaEauiHii,  in  a  long  block  cloak, 
the  Star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  wilhtheStaroftbeOrderoftbeGarter 

embroideivdtlieieon,  and  wearing  the  embroidered  tliereon,  and  wearing  the 
Collanof  the  Garter,  the  Thistle,  and  Collan  of  the  Garter,  tbe  Bath,  St. 
tba      Rojal     Ilanoirerian     Guelphic  Patrick,  and  the  Rojal  Hanoverian 

Order;  hia  train  borne  by  Vice-Ad-         Guelphic  Order;  hi*  train  home  b; 
'    mini  SirThomaa  Williami,K.C.B.,        M^or-Gen.    Sir  Colquhoun  Giant, 
and  Henry  Fred.  Stephenion,  E>q.  K.C.B.,Bnd  Lieiit.  CoL  F.  Poten. 

Hia    RoTAi.    Highness    thb    Pkikce     His    Rovai  Hiohkeu  ihi  Dun  or 
LioroLD  or  Saxi  CoBuao.-in  a  long  Glohcutib,  in  a  long  black  cloak. 

Star  of  the         with  the   Star  of  tbe   Order  of  tlie 
emhroidered  Garter    embroidered    thereon,    and 

1  Collan  of        wearing  tbe  Collan  of  tbe  Gaiter, 
e  Bath,  and  tbe  Rojal         the  Both,  and  the  Royal  Hanoverian 
Hanoverian    Guelphic    Order ;    bia        Guelphic  Order ;  his  train  home  bj 
train    borne   bj  Lieut.   Colonel    Sir         Colonel  Higgins  and  Major  William 
B.  Gardiner,  K.C.B.  K.C.H.,  and         F.  Fanter. 
Lieut.  Colonel  Hon.  E.  Cust. 
A  Rojral  Guard  of  Honour,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  fort;  rank  and  file, 
with  Officers  and  non-commiB«oned  offlcen  in  equal  proportions,  from  tbe 
King's  Comjianj',  the  Coldstream,  and  3d  Guards,  commanded  b;  the  Captain 
of  the  King's  Company- 
Gentlemen  Pensioners,  widi  their  aies  rerened, 
Teomen  of  tbe  Guard,  irith  their  partiaans  revened. 
Upon  tint  arrival  of  the  procesoon  at  tbe  toutb  door  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
his  late  Mnjeiity'a   Band  of   Muiic,    the  trumpeta  and  drums,  and  tbe  Knight 
Hanhal'i  Men  and  Oflicen,  filed  off  vritbout  the  door. 

At  the  entnnce  of  the  Chnpel,  the  Royal  Body  was  recdved  by  the  Dean  and 
Prtdiendaries,  attended  by  the  Chdn  of  Windsor  and  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  (who 
fell  in  immediately  before  Norroy  King  of  Arms),  and  the  procession  moved 
down  the  south  aisle  and  up  the  nave,  into  the  choir,  where  the  Royal  Body  woa 
placed  on  a  pktfonn  under  a  canopy  of  purple  velvet  (having  thereon  acoclieont 
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of  Ow  SoTil  Ann*,  aod  aunnooDtad  by  mn  Imperial  CniwD,)  t»d  tin  Cromis 
and  cu^otu  woe  laid  upon  ^w  coffln- 

Hu  Majesty,  the  Chief  MmuiMr,  lU  on  a  chair  of  Kate,  at  the  bead  of  the 
cnipaa,  and  the  Supportcn  atood  on  each  aide.  Their  Rojal  Hi^ineswi  the 
Dukes  of  CumberlaDd,  Suatei,  Prince  George  of  Cumberiand,  the  Duke  of 
Glouceiter,  and  Prince  Leopold  of  Saie  Coburg,  were  leated  near  hii  M^jestj-. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  MiyaUj'i  Household  took  hii  place  at  the  feet 
of  the  ccipK  J  and  the  Supporters  and  Aniitant  Supporten  of  the  Pall  and  of 
the  Canopr  arranged  themKlvea  on  och  ode  of  the  Ro;al  Bodj.  The  Peeca, 
AaoNanti  to  the  Chief  Houmer,  airanged  themieliea  behind  the  Priocea  of  tbe 
Blood  RojraL  Tbe  Peers  bearing  the  Bannen  were  placed  on  each  side  below 
tbe  altar.  During  the  lerrlce.  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  present  occupied  Ibdr 
reipectiTe  stalli,  irith  the  exception  of  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  bore  the 
Sword  of  State;  tbe  Duke  of  Beaufort,  one  of  the  Supporters  to  tbe  Cliief 
Mourner,  and  the  Peers  who  supported  the  palL  The  Minister!  of  State,  the 
Great  Officers  of  tbe  Household,  the  Nobility,  Bishop^  Prirj  Councillors, 
Judges,  and  Law  Officers,  were  placed  in  tbe  recant  and  intermediate  stalls,  and 
in  the  lower  seats  on  each  aide  of  tbe  choir.  The  Orooms  of  the  BedchanibeT, 
Gentlemen  Uibers  of  the  Priiy-chamber,  Equerries,  and  otben,  composing  the 
PracewinD,  were  arranged  cm  each  side  of  the  altar,  cm  which  was  placed  the 
gfM  pUle  of  tbe  Chapels  RoyaL 

Tbe  part  of  dM  sertice  before  tbe  inlennent  and  the  antbem  being  performed, 
tb*  Boyal  Body  was  depouted  in  the  Tault ;  and  the  serrice  beiug  concluded, 
bis  Migeaty,  the  Chief  Mourner,  was  conducted  &om  tbe  choir  to  the  cfauiter- 
room  of  tbe  Cbapel,  preceded  by  tbe  Sword  of  State.  After  a  ihoit  pause.  Sir 
George  Najler,  Garter  Principal  King  of  Anns,  pfonounced  near  the  graie  the 
styles  of  hi*  late  Most  Sacred  M^es^,  of  bleaied  inenHuy,  aa  fellows  : — "Thus 
it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  out  of  this  transitoi;  lifb,  unto  His  Dirina 
HaiGy,  the  late  Most  High,  Most  Mighty,  and  Most  EieeUtnt  Mcmarch, 
Oaoasi  TBI  FouaTH,  by  the  Grace  of  God  crf'tbe  Uniteit  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Sorereign  of  the  Most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter ;  King  of  Hanorer,  and  Duke  of  Brunswick  and 
Lunenbuigh.  Let  us  humbly  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  and  preutre  with 
long  lif^  bsalth,  and  bonotir,  and  all  worldly  happiness,  tha  Host  Hi|^,  Moat 
Mighty,  and  Most  Excellent  Monarch,  Our  Soierdgn  Lord  Willuh  ihi 
FonaTB,  ixiw  by  the  Grace  of  Ood,  of  tha  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  King,  DcAnder  of  the  Faith,  and  Sorenagn  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Gaiter ;  King  of  Haaarer,  and  Duke  of  Bruiuwick  and  Luoen. 
burgb.     God  savi  Kins  William  ihi  FoumiH  ! " 

After  whicb  tbe  Marquis  of  Coayngham,  Iiord  Steward  of  tbe  Household  to 
bis  lata  ISajtttf,  and  the  other  Officers  of  hi*  late  Mqssty'*  Houtebold,  brake 
Ibeir  stares  erf'  office,  and  kneriing  near  the  grave,  depooted  tbe  same  in  tbe 
royal  tanlt ;  whereupon  their  Royal  Highnesaea  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
Boyal,  tha  Gnat  Officers  of  Slate,  Nobility,  and  others,  who  had  cofnpoaed  die 


Tbe  Knights  of  tbe  sereral  Orders,  present  on  the  occasion,  wore  their  re- 
spactin  Collars,  widi  white  rosettes.  In  pursuance  of  his  Majeaty's  order,  tbe 
Great  Officers  erf'  State,  his  M^esty's  Sfinisters,  and  the  Officers  of  tbe  Royal 
Household,  appeared  in  Ibeir  state  uniferms,  with  black  waistcoats,  breechea, 
sloi^ings,  and  buckles,  unifintn  swords  with  crape,  end  black  fcalbers  in  their 
hats.     Tbe  officers  of  tha  Army  and  Nary  sfipeared  in  full  dma  unilbnns,  with 
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ifcii  Mimwaitiliiiniil  m  ' I  j  I'li      -•  "n  n"   Tin  BUniM  tppcanl  in 

Ibdr  radwU ;  tht  Feat,  eldest  fioni  of  Pnn,  PtItj  Omocillan,  tad  odMn, 
not  iiiH»iM  in  tlw  Horal  orcUr,  bpjibtkI  in  full  inm  black. 

The  PnoMiao,  fkn  the  Rnr^  Aputmenti  lo  die  Cbolr  of  St.  Geoige^ 
Oapd,  WM  fl—kwt  br  tlie  Graoedien  of  the  Foet  Gunds,  vrvj  fourth  mu 
bearing  e  Bunbeni.  From  four  o'docfc  in  the  maRdag  ootil  nine  [n  the  ereoing 
gam  were  fired  at  interrdi  of  Ats  minuteii  toA  Avm  niiie  o'dock  until  the 
condoiioa  of  the  cctcmoo;  nunuta  gam  mn  flrad. 
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THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

JOHN  FREEMAN  MITFORD, 

BARON  RXDESDALE,  OY  REDESDALE,  IN  NORTH UMBEBLAITD  ;  A 
FRITY  COUNCU,LOR  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  A 
LORD  OP  TRADE  AMD  PLANTATIONS,  F.  R.  8.  AND  P.  8.  A. 

Odr  ancient  nobility  consisted  solely  of  men  of  the  sword. 
In  ages  of  anarchy  and  confusion  the  feudal  baron  was  neces- 
sarily a  warrior ;  and  contests  among  individuals,  as  between 
nations,  were  regularly  decided  by  an  appeal  to  anns.  Id 
this  state  of  society,  every  great  proprietor  of  land,  immured 
within  a  castle,  deieoded  by  battlements  and  surrounded  by  a 
most,  considered  himself  as  the  governor  of  a  fortress,  which 
be  defended  sometimes  against  his  neighbours^  and  Btxuetimes 
against  his  sovereign.  But,  happily  for  the  nalJoD,  the  times 
are  altered ;  and  civilisation  has  produced,  not  only  securi^, 
but  a  fitr  more  liberal  cast  of  manners.  The  arts  and  sciences, 
alike  unknown  and  uncultivated  during  the  barbarous  periods 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  have  since  reared  their  heada: 
military  merit  is  still  estimated,  indeed;  but  civil  virtue  and 
talents,  also,  ore  now  respected  and  promoted.  On  turning 
over  the  list  (rf*  modem  peers,  and  looking  into  their  descent, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  krge  portbn  of  them  have  been 
indebted  Ibr  their  elevation  to  the  law.  A  call  to  the  bar 
presupposes  a  liberal  education,  as  well  as  considerable  attait^ 
m^its ;  and  an  eminence  at  it  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  lead 
to  fortune,  and  frequently  to  hereditary  honours.  The  stu- 
dent's gown  gives  way  to  that  of  the  barrister,  the  stuff  to  the 
silken  robe ;  and  that,  in  its  tarn,  is,  in  due  piooeu  of  time, 
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exchanged  for  the  judge's  ermine.  To  two  great  i^cers  of 
the  law  in  England,  —  the  Lord  ChsDcellor  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  —  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage,  has,  of  late  years,  been  generally  annexed  ;  and  to 
a  third,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Conunon  Pleas,  it 
has  been  occasionally  appended.  In  Ireland  also,  we  believe, 
the  Lord  Chan<^or  has  usually  attained  the  rank  of  nobility 
in  that  country ;  although,  until  of  late  years,  he  was  never  a 
member  of  the  British  peerage. 

John  Mitford,  Lord  Redesdale,  was  bom  on  the  18th  of 
August,  17+8.  His  family  appears  to  have  been  of  consider- 
able antiquity  in  the  north  of  England ;  for  Sir  John  Mitford, 
knight,  was  lord  of  Mitford  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, so  early  as  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  As 
he  left  no  male  issue,  two  collateral  branches  succeeded ;  the 
elder  was  related  by  means  of  an  intermarriage  of  bis  only 
daughter  with  the  Bertrams,  barons  of  Mitford,-  while  the 
younger  produced  the  Mitfords  of  Rolleston ;  the  representa- 
tive of  whom,  Robert  de  Mitford,  received  a  grant  of  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  castle  above-mentioned  from  the 
Crown,  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  William  Mitford, 
of  Newt«i'  House,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Esq.,  the  fifih  in 
descent  from  Robert,  had  an  heir,  John,  by  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Robert  Edwards,  of  Wingfield,  in  Berkshire, 
and  of  Iiondonj  merchant  This  gentleman  was  a  member 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  married  Philadelphia,  daughter  of 
William  Reveley,  <rf  Newby  Wisk,  in  Yorkshire,  Esq.,  and 
a  first  cousin  to  Hugh  duke  of  Northumberland;  whose 
mother,  Mrs.  Smitbson,  was  also  a  Philadelphia,  daughter  of 
William  Reveley,  Esq.,  and  was  aunt  to  Mrs.  Mtford.  They 
had  two  sons  —  the  elder  the  celebrated  historian  of  Greece, 
who  died  in  1827;*  the  younger  the  subject  of  die  present 


Having  received  his  education  at  Winchester  School,  and 
New'College,  Oxford,  Mr.  Mitford  determined  to  follow  the 

•  8m  the  iodeita  the  ISlh  volume  of  "The  Annual  ithignphy  and  OlHtauT.- 
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profession  of  bis  father,  who  died  when  he  was  only  fourteen 
years  of  age.  He  accordingly  became  a  student  at  the  Tem- 
ple, and  in  due  course  of  time  was  called  to  the  bar.  Having 
attached  himself  to  the  Chancery  bar,  he  soon  acquired  great 
facility  in  the  technical  forms  incident  to  a  Court  of  Equity. 
Such  indeed  became  his  proficiency,  that  he  was  supposed 
to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  remedial  application  of  them,  and  the  scope  and 
intent  of  that  conscientious  species  of  justice  which  u  calcula- 
ted to  interpose,  and  soften  the  rigours  of  the  law,  than  any 
other  man  in  England.  So  early  as  in  the  year  1782,  he 
published  "  A  Treatise  of  Pleadings  in  Suits  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  by  English  bill."  Another  edition  was  printed  in 
17fl7,  and  a  third,  we  believe,  in  1804.  Of  this  work,  it  has 
been  observed  by  a  legal  critic,  "  that  tJbe  author  has  deduced, 
in  an  enlarged  analytical  method,  a  rational  system  of  that 
branch  of  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  illustrated 
and  supported  throughout  by  references  to  the  authorities  of 
rules,  order,  and  determinations  of  the  Court,  in  the  matters 
incident  to  that  branch  of  its  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Mitford's  labours  were  crowned  with  the  most  com- 
plete success ;  for  he,  together  with  a  late  I.ord  Chancellor 
of  England,*  led  in  that  court,  in  which  one  of  them  was 
destined  afterwards  to  preside.  A  situation  so  distinguished 
as  that  of  leader  in  the  Chief  Court  of  Equity,  soon  conferred 
upon  him  eminence  and  wealth.  He  obtuned  a  silk  gown, 
and  with  it  all  the  advantages  arising  from  the  office  of 
King's  counsel. 

By  the  interest  of  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Mr.  Mitford  was,  in  1788,  returned  member  of  Birliament 
for  the  borough  of  Beeralston ;  for  which  place  he  was  re- 
elected in  July,  1 789,  having  vacated  his  seat  by  accepting  the 
office  of  a  Welsh  judge,  on  which  occasion  he  was  nominated 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Grand  Sessions  for  the  counties  of 
Cardigan,  Pembroke,  and  Carmarthen. 

*  The  Eui  of  Eldoa. 
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At  first,  he  spoke  but  little  in  the  HooMt,  but  soon  after- 
wards we  find  him  debalh^  on  moat  of  the  great  Bul^ects  th&t 
came  nnder  diseuuion.  He  made  sereraL  able  speecbca 
daring  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hutb^ ;  and  especiaU;  in  rapport  of 
the  petition  of  that  gentleman,  oomplaining  of  the  introduo 
tioB  of  irrdevant  matter  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lorda^ 
On  that  occasion  he  reminded  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  pioaeCudon  ought  to  be  conducted  in  such 
a  maimer  as  to  do  honour  fa>  their  branch  of  the  legislature  ; 
aad  that  two  things  in  particular  ou^t  to  be  adhered  to^  viz^ 
**  never  to  bring  forward  a  fact  that  was  matter  of  calwuif  t» 
the  accused,  and  nerer  to  inflame  the  pesstons  of  tbow  who 
were  to  decide  aa  judges." 

On  the  SSd  of  June,  1789,  Mr.  Mitford  oblamed  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  relieve  upon  certain  conditions, 
and  under  doe  restricttoDs,  persons  called  Protettant  Catholic 
Husmten,  from  certam  penalties  and  disaUlitict  te  which 
Papists,  or  persons  processing  the  Catbc^  religion,  are  by  law 
•object."  Men  of  di&rcot  parties  in  parliament  iqiproved  of 
this  measure ;  yet,  in  ootMeqncnce  of  certain  technical  objeo. 
tiaoi^  a  period  of  nearlj  two  years  elapsed  before  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  were  carried  into  a  law. 

At  die  general  election  in  1790,  Mr.  Mitfard  was  ^am 
ntmatd  fin  Beeralslon. 

Sooo  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  a  qnestiMi 
araee  with  reference  to  Mr.  Hastings,  and  was  argued  with 
great  aJbilUy  on  both  sides,  namely,  **  Whether  an  hnpeacb* 
ment  ought  not  to  abate  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament  ?* 
Mr.  MiUbcd  contended,  *'  that  the  bouse  had  no  power  to 
revive  an  impeachment,  since  it  was  en  acknowledged  prind[^ 
of  the  conetttntion,  that  the  pRrliament  should  dicj.  aud  all 
proceedings  deternane  with  its  existence." 

In  May  1791,  Mr.  Pox  brou^t  in  bis  celebrated  libel  bill, 
te  ol^ect  of  which  was  "  to  declare  and  enact  that  the  right 
of  juries  to  give  a  general  verdict  on  a  general  issue,  extended 
to  prosecutions  on  libels,  as  well  as  all  other  proceedings 
whatever  in  criminal  matters."      Mr.  Mitford   opposed  the 
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measure;  obscarving  "  that  no  aiaa  could  revere  more  than  he 
did  the  imtitutioii  of  juries,  which  he  considered  as  the  bul- 
wark of  public  and  private  liber^ ;  but  that  at  the  same  tima 
he  thought  the  House  would  do  well  to  pause  a  little,  before 
it  resolved  to  unsettle  doctrines  of  law  which  had  almost 
UEiifiwmljr  prevailed  ever  since  the  Revohition,  or  to  take  awi^ 
that  jurisdiction  which  ^tpeared,  from  the  practice  of  the  courts 
ever  siuce  that  period,  to  beloi^  to  the  ja(%C8>  and  not  to  tb« 
jury." 

In  February  179S,  od  Six  John  Scott  bung  promoted  to 
the  office  of  Attorney  Geoeral,  Mr.  Mitford  was  made  Solicitar 
G^ieral,  aad  received  the  boDOur  of  knighthood.  He  was 
also  returned  a  fourth  time  for  the  borot^b  of  Beeralston. 

In  bis  (^cial  capacity,  Sw  John  Mit&rd  was  of  course  em- 
ployed by  GoveinmcBt  tocosduct  the  celebrated  state  trials  in 
tbeyearl794.  On  the  first  of  those  trials,  Uiat  of  Mr.  Hardy,  ba 
rq;4>ed  to  the  argiment  of  Mr.  GiUae^  the  prisoner's  couasel, 
m  a  speech  wlueh  occupied  many  hours  io  its  deKvery.  11m 
subsequent  prosecntion,  that  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  ^  Jdba 
Mitford  opened  by  a  long  and  elaborate  argument  ob  the  kw 
of  treasoiv  and  an  applicalioo  of  its  specific  piovisioiis  to  the 
caae  in  questicMi.  In  tbe  coarse  of  his  speccb,  in  anticipatioa 
of  the  probable  assertioD  that  the  priaoner  at  &  bar  bad  on 
various  occaskms  expressed.  him»glf  aa  a  taan  attached  to  tbe 
constitution  of  hii  couotry,  itttacbed  to  the  hereditary  mo> 
narcby,  and  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  that  he  bad  always 
pw^sscd  to  approve  of  both,  tbe  Solicitor  Genenl  eloqaently 
<rf>aerved, 

"  Men,  however,  fi«qoenU.y  profess  that  which  they  do  not 
mean.  A  man  may  have  monarchy  on  his  lips,  when  bis  heart 
b  &r  from  it  Lord  Lovat*  for  instance,  was  perpetwdiy 
protesting  his  loyalty,  whilst  he  was  engaged  for  a  course  of 
years  in  a  deep  scheme  to  overturn  that  Oovenunent  to  which 
be  professed  and  avowed  such  attachment.  The  language  of 
tbe  French  Assembly  in  1791,  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Paine, 
by  Mr.  Barlow,  and  by  others  of  theu-  eulogists,  whose  works 
were  admired  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,    Ssverat  of  thf 
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members  of  that  assembly  spoke  with  the  greatest  reverence 
of  monarchy,  until  the  time  arrived  when  they  thought  they 
could  overturn  it.  And  there  has  been  a  memorable  instance 
that  the  greatest  of  trutors  may  pretend  attachment  m  the 
moment  of  the  deepest  treason.  We  know  that  the  vilest 
traitor  professed  his  loyalty  whilst  he  was  contemplating  an 
act  of  the  meanest  treachery ;  and  in  the  completion  of  that  act 
criod — '  Hail,  Master  1  and  kissed  him.' " 

The  close  of  his  address  was  peculiarly  emphatic ; — "  And 
now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  nothing  more  to  oKr.  I 
have  discharged,  Ood  knows,  with  much  pain,  the  harsh  du^ 
imposed  upon  me.  You  wilt  now  do  yours.  If  your  venUct 
shall  discharge  the  prisoners,  I  know  yon  will  give  it  with 
joy ;  if  the  contrary,  yet  it  must  be  given.  The  cup,  although 
it  may  be  bitter,  must  not  pass  away  firom  you.  I  have  bad  a 
duty  to  perform  beyond  my  strength  and  my  abili^;  but  I 
have  discharged  it  faithfully  and  satis&ctorily  to  my  con- 
sdence."  Sir  John  was  so  much  affected  on  the  occasion, 
that,  as  he  resumed  his  seat,  the  tear  was  seen  to  roll  down 
his  cheek. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  with  France,  Sir  John  Mitfiwd  gave 
his  cordial  support  to  the  measures  of  Mr.  Pitfs  administra- 
tion, and  spoke  upon  almost  every  public  question  that  occur- 
red. In  1799,  when  Sir  John  Scott  was  created  Lord  Eldon, 
and  appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Fleas,  Sir  John  Mitfbrd  succeeded  him  as  Attorney  General. 

Soon  afler,  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  East  Looe ; 
and  on  Mr.  Addington's  quitting  the  chair  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  succeed  Mr.  Pitt  as  Premier,  Sir  John  Mitford 
was  deemed  a  fit  person  to  sustain  the  important  office  of 
Speaker;  and  was  accordingly  elected  on  the  1 8di  of  February, 
180J.  He  was  proposed  by  Lord  Hawkesbury,  who  was 
seconded  and  supported  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Browne,  Mr,  Pitt,  Mr. 
Martin,  and  others. 

He  occupied  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  however, 
only  during  that  session,  and  a  part  of  the  next.  A  new  em- 
ployment and  new  honours  were  in  store  for  him ;  and  oa  the 
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death  of  the  Ear!  of  Clare,  it  was  determined  tliat  he  should 
receive  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  and  be  invested  at  the  same 
time  with  an  English  peerage.  The  cabinet  was  doubtless 
inclined  to  this  measure  in  consequence  of  his  early  habits  in 
life.  It  was  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he,  who  had 
so  much  distinguished  himself  in  a  British  court  of  equitj', 
would  be  admirably  calculated  to  preside  as  the  Chancellor  of- 
another  portion  of  the  empire. 

In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  when  the  House  of 
Commons  met,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1 802,  Mr.  Ley,  the 
clerk,  rose,  and  stated  that  he  h»d  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Speaker : — 

•'  Palace  Tard,  Febniary  9.  1802. 

**  Sir  — His  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to 
signify  his  intention  to  appoint  me  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  it 
becomes  my  duty  to  resign  my  office  of  Speaker  of  tlie  House 
of  Commons. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  to  entreat  of  you  to  communicate  my 
resignation  to  the  House  at  their  meeting  of  this  day.  I  re- 
quest that  you  will,  at  the  same  time,  have  the  goodness  to 
express  to  the  House  the  extreme  reluctance  with  which  I 
relinquish  the  high  and  honourable  station  to  which  their 
favour  had  raised  me ;  and  to  return  them  my  wannest  thanks 
for  the  kind  and  liberal  support  which  they  afforded  me  in 
dischai^ing  the  duties  of  that  arduous  and  important  office. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  John  Mitford." 

The  Choncellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Addinglon,  now 
Viscount  Sidmouth)  seized  the  opportunity  "  to  express  ihosB 
sentiments  of  respect  which  he  entertained  for  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  whose  resignation  had  been  read  :  but, 
however  inclined  he  might  be  to  ^ve  scope  to  the  feelings  he 
entertained  of  his  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous 
duties  of  that  most  honourable  station  which  he  had  lately 
filled,  from  every  sentiment  of  private  friendship,  as  well  as 
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every  consideration  of  puUic  duty,  yet,  under  the  restraint  in 
which  he  was  now  placed,  it  was  only  incumbent  on  him 
at  present  to  make  known  to  the  House,  that  it  was  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  they  should  proceed  to  tlte  electioD  of  a 
new  Speaker." 

The  next  day,  Sir  William  Grant,  then  Master  rf  the  Rolls, 
said  he  rose  to  propose  a  gentleman  to  fill  the  ckair,  which 
was  then  vacant  by  the  removal  of  Sir  John  Mitfbrd,  whom 
his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland.  "  Before  I  proceed,  however,"  observed 
that  eminent  and  venerable  individual,  "  to  enumerate  the 
talents  and  the  qualities  which  characterise  the  person  whom 
H  is  my  intention  to  propose  for  the  choice  of  the  House,  I 
cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  supereminent  endowments 
which  so  peculiarly  distinguish  the  tight  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman-  who  is  now  retiring  from  that  high  station. 
To  bestow  adequate  praise  on  such  endowments  is  no  light 
attempt;  for  I  ask  if  it  were  possible  for  any  ninn,  during  the 
short  period  which  my  ri^t  honourable  and  learned  friend  has 
filled  the  chair,  to  have  evinced  a  knowledge  more  varioas,  and 
at  the  same  Ume  so  profound ;  an  information  more  extendve, 
and  at  the  same  tjme  so  accurate;  a  more  ardeut  and  enlight- 
ened lore  of  the  constitution,  and  at  the  same  time  so  puncti- 
lious a  regard  to  all  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  all  the  rules 
of  our  proceedings?  Such,  indeed,  was  the  display  which  my 
right  honourable  and  learned  friend  Tnade  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  that  exalted  office,  that  it  is  but  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  they  enabled  him  to  rise  to  distinction  in  a 
situation,  in  which  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  prede- 
cessor rendered  it  most  difficult  for  him  to  exceL  And  if  now 
the  House  b  to  experience  the  loss  of  the  immediate  service 
of  these  great  and  manifold  talents,  the  regret  attendant  on  tbM 
loss  will  be  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  reflcedon,  that  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  empire  is  to  enjoy  the  beoefit  oftben ;  and 
that  in  a  sphere  in  which  my  right  honourable  friend  may 
expand  the  whole  compass  of  his  capacious  mind; — a  mind 
that  embraces  equally  the  minutest  rules  of  ibraisic  practice^ 
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md  the  most  large  and  liberal  principles  of  general  jurispru- 
dence." 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1802  (the  ninth  anniversary  of 
his  knighthood),  Sir  John  Mitford  was  created  Baron  Bedes- 
dale,  of  Redesdale,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Irdand.  To  that  kingdom 
his  Lordship  soon  after  proceeded  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1802,  sat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Court  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed. 

With  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  Ireland,  Lord  Redes* 
dale  was  not  popular;  for,  although  a  decidetl  friend  lo 
toleration,  he  had  ever  been  as  decided  an  advocate  for  the 
paramount  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Anglican  church.  The 
unauthorised  publication  of  a  correspondence  into  which  he 
had  entered  with  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  also  tended  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  Catholics  (^inst  him.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged, however,  by  every  one,  not  only  that  the  business  of 
his  court  was  transacted  with  perfect  propriety  and  dec<H'um, 
but  that  bis  conduct  as  a  Chancellor  was  always  free  from  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  bias.  When  he  arrived  in  Ireland,  the 
untimely  death  of  a  former  Chancellor,  and  the  violence  of 
party  zeal,  had  unhappily  split  the  nation  inlo  two  distinct 
factions;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  bench 
was  sacred  from  the  bitterness  always  engendered  by  civil 
broils. 

Although  Lord  Redesdale  had  at  first  repaired  to  Ireland 
with  a  certun  portion  of  reluctance,  yet  he  began  to  femiliarise 
himself  by  decrees,  to  the  new  scene  around  him.  He 
usually  withdrew  once  a  year  to  England  during  the  sitting  of 
Parliament;  but  the  for  greater  part  of  his  time  was  spent 
either  at  his  bouse  in  Dublin,  or  at  his  country  residence  at 
Kelmacap,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  where  he  built,  planted, 
and  effected  several  other  improvements. 
-  In  the  mean  whUe  great  changes  occurred  in  the  ministry  of 
England.  When  the  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt  drove  the  Addiag- 
tonian  par^  from  power,  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland  remained 
firmly  seated  in  his  court ;  but,  no  sooner  had  the  victor  him- 
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self  yidded  to  the  band  o(  death,  snd  tlie  coalition  formed  be- 
tween Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  had  proved  triumphant, 
than  the  Greet  Seal  of  Ireland  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  George 
PoDsonby,  the  son  of  a  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, one  of  the  ablest  men  at  the  bar,  a  bencher  of  the 
King's  Inns,  and  an  advocate  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  part  of  the  empire  in  which  he  had 
been  bom.  This  was  a  measure  to  be  expected  from  the 
revolution  which  had  taken  place ;  but  the  nominati<Hi  of  Mr. 
Ponsonby  was  accompanied  by  circumstances  very  injurious 
to  the  feelings  of  his  noble  and  learned  predecessor. 

When  Lord  Redesdale  sat  for  the  last  time  on  the  bench 
of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1806,  he  addressed  the  bar  in  the  following  speech : — 

"  I  must  now  take  my  leave.  When  I  came  to  this  oonn- 
try,  I  thought  that  I  should  probably  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  days  here.  With  that  view,  I  formed  an  establishment, 
and  I  proudly  hoped  to  have  lived  amongst  you,  and  to  have 
died  amongst  you ;  but  that  has  not  been  permitted. 

"  To  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  I  have  the  greatest  oblig- 
ations. I  came  amongst  them  a  stranger;  I  have  experienced 
from  them  every  kindness ;  and  I  must  say,  that  I  could  not 
have  left  a  bar  with  whom  I  could  have  lived  in  habits  of 
more  cordial  intercourse. 

*'  Perhaps  I  may  (on  some  occasions  I  am  aware  that  I 
must)  have  used  expressions  which  have  appeared  harsh  at 
the  moment  j  but  I  trust  they  were  only  such  as  were  suited 
to  the  occasion.  My  design  was  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of 
any ;  and  if  I  have  done  so,  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it.  I  wish  to 
depart  in  peace  and  good  will  with  all. 

"  To  the  officers  and  practitioners  of  the  court,  I  must  say, 
that  though  with  req>ect  to  a  very  few  of  the  latter,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  animadvert  with  some  severity,  their  conduct 
in  general  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  As  to  the  officers  of 
the  court,  they  have  all,  in  their  several  stations,  endeavoured 
to  assist  me  to  the  utmost  of  their  power ;  they  have  materia 
ally  done  so,  and  I  owe  them  sincere  thanks. 
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"  It  would  have  been  my  wish  to  have  continued  to  Btt 
until  the  gentleman  who  has  been  named  to  succeed  me 
should  have  arrived.  I  believe  it  waa  his  wish  also,  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  think  so ;  and  from  bim  I  have  experi- 
enced every  degree  of  politeness  and  attention.  I  am  sorry 
that  othn-  persons  sboald  have  thought  me  unworthy  to  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  seal  during  the  interval.  What  can 
occasion  this  (which  I  cannot  but  consider  as  a  personal  in- 
sult), I  am  unable  to  guess ;  but  I  have  been  iaformed  that  a 
peremptory  order  has  come  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  not  to 
sufier  a  moment  to  elapse  in  preventing  the  Great  Seal  from 
longer  remaining  in  my  hands.  I  know  not  whence  this  jea- 
kiusy  of  me  has  arisen,  or  how  my  continuing  to  sit  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  (for  I  could  make  no  other  use  of  the  seal 
but  under  the  warrant  of  his  Excellency),  could  interfere  with 
any  views  of  his  Majesty's  ministers. 

**  I  am  proudly  conscious  of  havitig  discharged  the  duties 
of  my  station  with  honesty  and  integrity  to  the  utmost  of  my 
abilities.  For  the  office  I  care  not,  except  so  far  as  it  afforded 
me  the  opportunity  of  discharging  conscientiously  au  import- 
ant public  duty.  It  was  unsought  for  by  me;  I  came  here 
much  against  my  will ;  I  came  from  a  high  situation  in 
England,  where  I  was  living  amongst  my  old  friends,  and  in 
the  midst  of  my  &mily.  But  I  was  told  that  I  owed  it  to 
public  duty  and  to  private  friendship  to  accept  the  office,  and 
I  yielded;  I  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  smne  of  those  who 
have  concurred  in  my  removal.  This,  I  own,  is  what  I  did 
not  expect,  and  what  I  was  not  prepared  to  bear, 

*'  But  I  feel  most  of  all  that  so  little  consideratbn  has 
been  had  for  the  public  business  nnd  the  interests  of  the 
suitors  of  this  court.  You  must  all  know  the  avocations  of 
those  who  have  been  named  as  CommissifmerG.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls  has  already  as  much  business  as  he  can  conveni- 
ently discharge;  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  have  their  several  avocations,  which  must  prevent  their 
attendance  in  the  Court  of  "Chancery.  I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  a  great  deal  of  business  will  in  consequence  be  left 
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undone,  which  ought  to  have  been  disposed  of  before  the 
rising  of  the  court  t  but  so  it  has  beai  thought  Bt. 

"  And  now  I  have  only  to  say,  that  in  returning  to  the 
country  from  whence  I  came,  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  it 
should  ever  be  in  my  poww  to  be  of  service  to  Ireland.  Ireland 
will  always  have  a  claim  upon  roe.  Had,!  continued  in  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  I  might  have  been  able  to 
do  much  service:  in  the  other  House  that  power  is  much 
lessened;  but  such  as  it  is,  this  country  may  ever  com- 
mand it. 

"  To  this  country  I  have  the  highest  sense  of  obligation : 
I  do  not  know  that  in  a  single  instance  I  have  experienced 
any  thing  but  kindness.  I  have  experienced  it  from  all  ranks 
of  people  without  exception. 

"Under  these  circumstances  I  retire  with  a  firm  convic- 
tion, that  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  have  dis- 
charged  my  duty  with  honest  and  conscientious  seal,  to  the 
extent  of  my  abilities ;  and  that  on  this  head  I  have  nothing 
with  which  to  reproach  myself." 

This  address,  pronounced  in  a  manner  extremely  feeling 
and  dignified,  excited  strong  and  universal  sympathy.  Aiter 
a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  the  Attorney-General  rose,  and  in 
the  name,  and  by  the  direction  of  the  bar,  addressed  his 
Lordship  _,in  these  words :  — 

"  Thus  called  upon,  and  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  with  a  great  majority  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  who  have  practised  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  during  the 
term  that  your  Lordship  has  presided,  I  fee!  myself  author- 
ised to  express  their  sentiments  on  this  occasion. 

"  We  have  a  just  sense,  my  Lord,  of  those  endowments  which 
have  so  eminently  (qualified  you  to  preside  in  a  court  of  equity. 

"  Whilst  your  impartial  attention  has  secured  to  the  honest 
suitor  the  full  investigation  of  his  claims,  your  sagaci^  and 
patience  have  taken  away  Irom  fraud  all  hope  of  impunity, 
and  all  pretext  for  complaint. 

"  We  return  your  Lordship  our  thanks  for  the  Instruction 
which  we  have  received  in  attending  to  the  series  of  decisions- 
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hy  which,  during  a  period  of  four  yean,  3^011  have  advanced 
the  science  we  profess. 

"  But  most  peculiariy,  and  Irom  our  hearts,  we  beg  leave 
to  mi^e  our  gratefiji  acknowledgments  for  the  uniform  coiii^ 
tesy  and  kindness  which  we  have  experienced  from  you  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duty  at  your  Lordship's  bar. 

"  Under  these  impressions  we  take  leave  of  your  Lord- 
ship; the  consciousness  of  having  thus  well  discharged  the 
duties  of  an  elevated  and  important  situation  must  render  you 
independent  of  our  praise ;  we  trust,  liowever,  that  this  »n- 
cere  tribute  of  esteem  and  gratitude,  which  b  now  offered  to 
your  Z<ordship,  will  not  be  deemed  unacceptable." 

Although,  with  the  excepdoa  of  the  administration  which 
deprived  him  of  office,  Lord  Redesdale  was  a  general  sup- 
porter of  the  measures  of  government,  be  was  never  again 
called  into  bis  Majesty's  councils. 

In  1 805,  on  the  |vesentaUon  of  a  petition  from  certain  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  when  Lord 
Grenville  delivered  a  long  and  able  speech  in  favour  of  their 
claims.  Lord  Redesdale  rose,  and  observed,  that  the  object  of 
the  petitioners  was  clearly  painted  out  by  themselves  to  be, 
"  an  equal  partici|)aUon,  upon  equal  lertns,  with  their  fellow- 
subjects,  of  the  full  benefits  of  the  Britisli  laws  and  Consti- 
tntion."  His  lordship,  however,  contended,  "  that  the  nuin- 
teaance  of  the  Protestant,  as  the  established  religion  of  the 
government,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
from  the  administration  of  that  government,  had  become  fund- 
amental principles,  long  deemed  essential  to  the  preservatitnt 
of  the  liberty,  both  religious  and  political,  of  the  country," 

On  every  subsequent  discusuoD  of  this  important  subject, 
Lord  Redesdale,  while  he  declared  himself  to  be  a  warm  fi-iend 
of  conciliation,  resisted  by  his  arguments  and  vote  that  full 
participation  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  civil  rights  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  which  "  he  conscientiously  believed  to 
be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  the  country,  the 
safety  of  the  Protestants,  and  the  connection  of  Ireland  with 
Great  Britain." 
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In  the  debates  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  in  IS07> 
lie  supported  the  opinions  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  respecting 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  legislating  on  abstract  principles ; 
and  ascribed  to  the  legislature  an  unwise  enthusiasm  on  this 
subject,  which  they  might  hereafter  have  cause  to  repent.  In 
the  same  year,  lie  dissented  from  the  alterations  proposed  by 
the  Scotch  Judicature  bill,  as  a  violation  of  the  act  of  union ; 
and  he  also  assisted  in  throwing  out  the  Parochial  Schools' 
Bill,  as  not  being  framed  with  sufficient  reference  to  the 
established  church. 

The  bill  so  much  canvassed  in  the  succeeding  year  for  con- 
trolling the  prerogative  in  granting  offices  in  reversion,  was 
strongly  opposed  by  his  Lordship,  who  contended,  that  so  far 
from  its  being  necessary  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
that  influence  rather  required  to  be  strengthened,  as  having 
for  some  lime  past  diminished,  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  other  orders  of  the  community ;  and 
that  the  bill,  moreover,  would  be  an  infringement  on  the  con- 
stittition.  This  bill,  thus  opposed,  was  twice  rejected  by  the 
Lords,  after  having  passed  the  other  house. 

Receiving  a  considerable  accession  to  his  fortune  by  the 
death  of  W.  J.  Freeman,  Esq.,  his  Lordship,  in  consequence, 
took  tlie  name  and  arms  of  Freeman,  in  addition  to  those  of 
Mitford,  by  royal  sign  manual,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1809. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1809,  his  Lordship  first 
mentioned  his  intention  of  bringing  before  the  l^slatur^, 
among  other  measures  relative  to  the  law  of  Debtor  and  Cre- 
ditor, the  principle  of  the  cessio  bonortaa,  as  acted  upon  in 
Scotland  and  Holland ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  he  so  far 
proceeded  in  his  object  as  to  bring  to  a  second  reading  a  bill 
on  this  subject.  Early  in  the  ensuing  session  he  resumed  his 
purpose,  and  explained  to  the  House  the  provisions  of  the 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Bill ;  the  objects  being,  to  establish  a  single 
officer  in  a  new  court,  and  to  intrust  to  him  the  administration 
of  the  whole  law  on  that  subject.  As  a  court  of  appeal,  Lord 
Itedcsdule  proi>osed  to  constitute  one,  consisting  of  one  Judge 
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from  each  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer. 

In  1812,  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Bill  was  a  subject  of  fre- 
quent diiicussion,  and  many  of  the  difficulties  were  fromtim^to 
time  met  by  corresponding  amendments  and  alterRtions.  The 
Noble  Lord  also  look  a  leading  part  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Vice- Chancellor's  court,  attending  to  the  bill,  for  that  pur- 
pose, during  its  progress  through  the  House,  until  it  finally 
passed  into  a  law ;  and  on  this  subject  he  published  a  Treatise 
(preserved  in  the  Pamphleteer),  entitled,  "  Observations  occa- 
sioned by  a  Pamphlet,  entitled,  '  Objections  to  the  Project  of 
creadng  a  Vice-Chancellor  of  England.'  " 

In  the  debates  in  181S,  on  the  Stipendiary  Curates'  Bill, 
which  he  defended  against  the  reverend  bench  and  Lord 
Eldon,  as  enforcing  the  duty  of  residence;  Lord  Redesdale 
denied  the  propriety  of  treating  church  property  as  if  belong- 
ing to  individuals,  in  the  manner  of  private  property,  asserting 
that  it  pertained  to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and  that  in  this 
sense,  "  The  Church  possessed  sufficient  riches,  though  there 
was  a-  defect  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  them." 

Opinions  respecting  the  Insolvents'  Act  were  still  so  much 
at  variance,  that  in  1813  Lord  Ellenborough  introduced  an- 
other bill,  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Lord  Redesdale,  while 
bis  Lordship,  concurrently,  brought  in  a  bill  tor  amending 
the  act  of  last  session ;  hoping  thereby  to  do  awey  with  the 
necessity  for  the  measure  proposed  by  Lord  Ellenborough. 
In  the  course  -of  the  discussion,  Lord  Redesdale  showed  the 
ease  with  which  the  real  objections  to  bis  act  might  be  got  rid 
o^  by  empowering  the  commissioner  to  remove  from  place  to 
place;  by  obliging  gaolers  to  bring  up  their  prisoners;  by 
appointing  an  officer  to  take  a  provbional  assignment  of  the 
debtor's  effects;  by  repealing  the  court  of  appeal;  by  sub- 
stituting a  recognizance  to  be  given  by  the  debtor,  as  to  the 
liability  of  his  future  property,  instead  of  an  engagement ;  and, 
finally,  by  giving  a  discretionary  power  to  the  commissioner 
to  authorise  justices  in  quarter  session  tQ  discharge  debtors. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  when  the  further  continuance 
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of  the  Income  Tax  became  a  subject  of  general  dissatisfiictioiij 
his  Lordship  maintained  the  propriety  and  policy  of  sudi  an 
impost,  and  expressed  bis  regret  that  it  should  be  rejected. 

In  bis  speech  in  1816,  on  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham's 
motion  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  Lord  Redesdale  admitted  that 
there  was  a  corrupt  administration  of  the  law  in  the  execution- 
of  writs,  &C. ;  and  that  the  tithe-system,  in  its  c^ration,  was 
the  cause  of  great  and  continual  irritation.  So  mudi  bad  this 
latter  subject  occupied  his  thoughts  that  he  had  prepared  a 
bill,  founded  on  a  prc^Kwition  of  Dr.  Sturges,  for  a  commu- 
tation of  the  tithes,  the  principles  of  which,  as  laid  down  by 
his  Lordship,  appear  to  have  been  the  same  since  acted  on  in 
the  *'  Tithe  CommutatitKi  Act,"  passed  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marquis  of  Wdlesley. 

When  in  the  discussion  on  the  "  Malt  and  Pensions  Duties 
Bill,"  in  1617,  it  was  proposed  to  legalise  the  recdving  of 
voluntary  contributions  from  persons  holding  offices,  pen- 
sicms,  &C.,  Lord  Redesdale  dissented  from  the  measure  in  the 
most  pointed  terms :  he  referred  to  the  votes  be  had  given 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Property  Tax,  his  proportion  of 
which  he  would  have  cheerfully  contributed;  but  be  depre- 
cated a  partial  tax  of  the  nature  contemplated,  to  be  levied, 
though  seemingly  voluntarily,  under  the  compulsion  of  public 
odium.  For  his  own  par^  he  expressed  his  decided  deteiv 
mination  "  not  to  be  hooted  out  of  bis  money." 

During  the  proceedings  against  the  late  Queen,  his  Lord- 
ship assisted  the  House,  by  explaining  the  rules  of  evidence,  as 
acted  on  in  the  Law  Courts.  He  disapproved  of  the  course 
adopted,  allying  that  impeachment  was  the  constitutional 
mode,  and  would  have  proved  the  most  convenient  His 
speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  of  Pains  and  Penal- 
ties, was  an  able  exposition  of  the  different  points  bearing  upon 
the  case,  as  they  affected  hb  mind,  so  as  to  impress  it  with  a 
belief  of  her  Majesty's  guilt 

The  state  of  Ireland  in  1622,  inducing  certain  measures 
with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  that  country, 
his  Lordship  argued  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Insurrection  Bill, 


drew  a  diatinction  between  the  producUoas  of  agriculture  and 
those  of  tnanu&cture :  the  tbrmer,  be  observed,  depending 
much  on  the  seasons ;  the  others  altogetfaer  on  man.  And 
he  again  contended,  that  to  protect  the  landed  interest  was 
to  sustain  the  constitution,  which  was  founded  on  property. 
In  pursuance  of  these  principles,  he  took  occasion  on  the 
15th  of  May,  181^?,  to  move  a  series  of  resolutions  —one  of 
which  (the  ninth)  laid  it  down,  that  to  allow  the  importation  of 
fordgn  wheat  at  all  times  to  be  taken  out  of  bond  whenever 
the  average  price  shall  amount  to  605.,  and  to  impose  a  scale 
of  duties,  increasing  as  the  average  price  should  fall  l>elow  60a, 
and  dtminisbing  as  the  average  price  should  exceed  60s,, 
would  be  to  fix  indirectly  605.  per  quarter  as  the  maximum 
price  of  wheat  —  a  measure,  as  his  Lordship  contended,  sub- 
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versive  of  all  the  soundest  principles  of  political  economy. 
These  resolutions  were  moved,  with  the  view  of  placing  bis 
opinions  upon  record,  rather  tlian  with  any  expectation  of 
carrying  them ;  and  they  yielded  to  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment, which  was  moved  on  them. 

When  the  repeal  of  the  "  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  "  came 
before  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  3d  of  March,  1S28,  we 
find  Lord  Redesdale  opposed  to  any  alteration  in  those  laws. 
He  considered  the  question  to  he  simply  political ;  and  that 
they  were  enacted  upon  the  principle  that  property  could  not 
be  safe  in  any  country  unless  those  in  power  were  interested 
in  its  support.  The  real  object,  he  believed,  of  all  those  ap- 
plications to  Parliament  was  the  overthrow  of  the  established 
church.  To  those  who  urged  the  impiety  of  profaning  the 
sacrament,  by  making  it  the  test  for  office,  he  replied  that  the 
fault  did  not  lie  with  the  law,  but  with  the  persons  who  dared 
to  take  the  sacrament  against  their  belief  and  conscience. 

To  the  Corn  Bill  of  the  same  session,  differing  but  little 
from  that  of  the  former,  his  Lordship  was  decidedly  opposed, 
considering  it  particularly  objectionable  in  principle,  as  hold- 
ing out  a  "  premium  to  speculators  to  search  where  in  the  world 
they  could  get  corn  cheapest ;  and  then,  after  making  the  dis- 
covery, to  import  it  in  the  greatest  quantities  to  this  country." 

In  the  discussion  on  the  "  Scotch  Small  Notes'  Bill,"  on 
the  3d  of  July,  1828,  Lord  Redesdale  vindicated  the  policy 
of  the  Bonk  Restriction  Act  of  1797 ;  and  entered  into  a  de- 
tail of  the  financial  history  of  the  period. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  Lord  Redesdale's  parliamentary 
career.  He  was  always  considered  a  very  high  legal  au- 
thority in  appeals  and  committees  of  the  House  of  Lords  j  in 
many  of  which  he  took  a  very  active  part. 

The  benevolent  measure  of  affording  relief  to  men  in  a 
state  of  insolvency  ori^nated  entirely  with  his  Lordship;  and, 
however  much  the  privilege  may  have  been  abused  by  fraud- 
ulmt  individuals,  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  laws  will  be  a  lasting 
monument  to  the  philanthropy  of  Lord  Redesdale. 

His  Lordship's  death  took  places   afUr  a  short  illoesai  at 
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his  sea^  Batsfi>rd  Park,  near  Moreton  in  the  Marsb,  Glou- 
cestershire, on  the  16th  of  January,  1830. 

Lord  Redesdale  married,  June  the  6th,  1803,  I^y 
Frances  Perceval,  seventh  daughter  of  John  second  Earl  of 
Egmont,  and  sister  to  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Per- 
ceval and  to  the  present  Lord  Arden.  The  marriage  was 
solemnised  by  the  Honourable  Br.  Barrington,  Bishop  of 
Durham,  at  St  George's,  Hanover  Square.  Lady  Redes- 
dale, who  died  August  the  22d,  1817,  gave  birth  to  one  son 
and  two  daughters : — I.  the  Honourable  Frances  Elizabeth 
Mitfbrd ;  3.  the  Right  Honourable  John  Thomas  now  Lord 
Redesdale ;  and  S.  the  Honourable  Catharine,  who  died 
in  1811. 

The  will  of  Lord  Redesdale  has  been  proved  at  Doctors* 
Commons.  HU  I^irdship  bequeaths  the  whole  of  his  real 
and  personal  estate  to  hts  son  the  present  Lord,  subject  to  a 
legacy  of  20,000/.  and  an  annuity  of  400/.  to  his  daughter. 
The  personal  property  was  sworn  under  60,0001. 

TTie  "  Public  Characters,"  and  "  The  Parliamentary  De- 
bates," are  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  foregoing  Memoir 
has  been  derived. 
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SIR  CHARLEiS  BRISBANE, 

HEAR-ADMIRiU.  OF  THE  REU  ;  KNIGHT-COMMANDER  OF  THE 
MOST  HONOURABLE  MILITARY  ORDEU  OF  THE  BATH  ;  GOTERN- 
OB,  CAFTAIN-OENEBAL,  AND  VICE-ADHIRAL  OF  THE  ISLAND 
OF  ST.  VINCENT,  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 

This  distinguished  naval  officer  was  a  descendant  of  Allans 
de  Brysbane,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Mucheroch, 
in  Stirling,  from  Donald  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  King  David  Bruce,  anno  1 339. 

He  was  the  fourth,  but  eldest  surviving,  son  of  the  late 
Admiral  John  Brisbane  * ;  and  entered  the  naval  service 
about  the  year  1779i  on  board  the  Alclde,  of  7*  guns,  under 
the  auspices  of  his  fether,  whom  he  afterwards  accompanied 
into  the  Hercules,  another  third-rate. 

On  leaving  the  Hercules,  Captain  Brisbane  confided  his 
son  Charles,  then  about  nine  years  of  age,  to  the  care  of  her 
first-lieutenant,  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Noweil ;  whose  brother 
officers,  as  a  mark  of  the  respect  and  esteem  they  had  for 
their  late  commander,  agreed  that  he  should  tneijs  in  the 
ward-room.  The  Hercules  formed  part  of  Sir  George  B. 
Rodney's  fleet  in  the  memorable  battle  of  April  12.  1782. 
On  that  occasion,  Lieutenant  Noweil  appointed  Charles  bis 
litde  aide-de-camp ;  but  as  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
acquiesce  in  the  youngster's  wishes  so  far  as  to  assign  him  a 
station  on  the  quarter-deck,  he  placed  him  with  the  officer 
who  commanded  on  the  lower-deck.  During  the  engagement 
with  the  French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  a  shot  came 
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through  the  Hercules's  counter,  and  carried  away  the  rudder 
case,  one  of  the  boards  of  which  knocked  Charles  dovn.  A 
seaman  took  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  carried  him  in  a  state  of 
iDsensibility  to  the  cockpit.  He  soon  afterwards  came  to  him- 
self; and  OB  the  surgeon  asking  him  where  be  was  hurt,  he 
pointed  to  his  breast,  but  said  Ae  wat  well  enough  to  return  to 
his  quartets.  The  wound,  however,  proved  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  and  kept  him  in  a  crippled  state,  bent  almost  double, 
ftir  nine  months. 

Having  served  as  a  Midshipman  in  various  ships,  Mr. 
Charles  Brisbane  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in 
1790,  and  soon  after  appointed  to  the  Spitiire  fire-ship,  in 
which  he  remained  till  she  was  paid  off.  In  1793,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Mediterranean  with  C^tain  (now  Sir  Charles) 
Tyler,  in  Uie  Meleoger  fr^te ;  and,  from  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Hood  at  Toulon,  to  the  period  of  its  evacuation,  and  subse- 
quently, during  the  whole  of  the  operations  against  the  French 
in  Corsica,  he  was  very  actively  employed,  as  wiU  appear  by 
the  following  outline  of  his  services  in  that  quarter. 

At  midnight,  on  the  >7th  of  August,  when  Captain  Elphln- 
stone  (the  late  Viscount  Keith)  had  been  authorised  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  take  the  command  at  Fort  la  Molgue, 
Lieutenant  Brisbane  assisted  at  the  disembark^on  of  the 
troops;  and  in  the  sucoeeding  month,  wJtec  it  was  found 
necessary  to  erect  a  battery  upon  the  Hauteur  de  Gmsse,  for 
the  better  protection  of  the  outer  rood  and  naval  hospital,  it 
was  owing,  in  part,  to  his  active  zeal  and  great  exertion,  that 
three  S4>-pounders  were  expeditiously  drafted  up  a  very  steep 
nscenL 

Lieutenant  Brisbane's  conduct  od  these  and  other  occasions 
of  a  similar  nature  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Hood,  by 
whom  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  to  th^  command  of 
Fort  Pomet;  one  of  the  most  dangerous  out-posts  in  the  neigh- 
bourtiood  of  Toulon,  about  five  miles  from  the  city. 

This  was  an  appointment  extremely  suitable  to  the  display 
of  his  talents.  He  assisted  in  repulsing  the  French  at  Fort 
Mulgrave,  in  November ;  and,  after  several  other  skirmishes 
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on  tbe  heights  of  Pbaron,  he  remained  at  Fort  Pomet,  till  it 
was  found  necessnry  to  deiitroy  the  enemy's  ships,  and  to 
evacuate  the  town  nnd  harbour  of  Toulon.  He  was  then 
ordered  to  make  the  best  retreat  in  his  power  from  the  post 
he  commanded;  but  although  the  republican  troops  were 
pouring  down  in  considerable  force,  and  were  within  a  very 
short  distance,  he  stopped  to  set  fire  to  a  train,  which  commun- 
icated with  fire  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder.  The  explo- 
sion blew  the  tort  to  atoms ;  and,  from  the  situation  of  himself 
and  his  men,  it  was  supposed,  at  a  distance,  that  they  had  all 
perished.  Amidst  his  ardour,  however,  Lieutenant  Brisbane's 
judgment  had  not  forsaken  him :  himself  and  his  party  were 
safe;  and  afler  surmounting  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
they  effected  their  retreat  without  loss. 

Early  in  1794,  Lieutenant  Brisbane  proceeded  to  Corsica  j 
and,  with  100  men  belonging  to  the  Britannia  under  hb 
command,  effected  a  landing  at  St.  f^orenzo.  A  body  of 
troops,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Dundas,  was  dis- 
embarked about  the  same  time;  and  on  the  night  of  the  17ih 
of  February,  the  heights  of  Fornelli  were  vigorously  attacked, 
and  carried  by  assaulL 

During  the  siege  of  Bastia,  which  was  soon  afterwards  com- 
menced, Lieutenant  Brisbane  bad  the  honour  of  serving  under 
the  heroic  Nelson,  who  commanded  a  brigade  of  seamen  on 
shore ;  and  of  sharing  in  the  extensive  variety  of  services  in 
which  he  was  at  that  period  engaged.  There  was  even  a 
similarity  in  their  fate ;  for,  having  been  intrusted  by  Nelson 
with  the  command  of  a  small  battery,  our  officer  was  danger- 
ously wounded  in  the  head  while  at  his  gun,  a  circumstance 
which  reduced  htm  to  the  morticing  necessity  of  being  taken 
on  board  the  Alcide,  one  of  the  ships  then  lying  off  the  town. 
Several  pieces  of  iron  were  extracted  from  the  wound,  (which 
had  been  occanoned  by  the  collision  of  one  of  the  enemy's 
shot  with  Lieutenant  Brisbane's  gun,}  and  a  cure  was  at 
length  effected ;  but  his  left  eye  sustained  nearly  a  total  de- 
privation of  sight 

X^rd  Hood,  in  his  official  letter,  announcing  the  surrender 
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of  BastiR,  speaks  very  highly  of  the  merita  of  Lieutenant  Bris^ 
bsne.  "  The  Lieutenants  Gore,  Hotham,  Stiles,  Andr'ewsy 
and  Brisbane,"  says  bis  Lordship,  '*  have  an  ample  cl aim  to 
my  gratitude ;  as  the  seatoen  under  their  management  worked 
the  guns  with  great  jodgmeot  and  alacrity :  never  was  a 
higher  spirit  or  greater  perseverance  exhibited;  and  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  no  other  contention  was  at  any  time 
-known,  than  who  should  be  most  forward  and  inde&tigable 
in  promoting  his  Majesty's  service:  for  although  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  to  stni^e  with  were  many  and  various,  this 
perfect  harmony  and  good  humour  that  universally  prevailed 
throughout  the  siege  overcame  them  all." 

In  the  month  of  June  following,  Lieutenant  Brisbane,  then 
on  board  the  Britannia,  a  first  rate,  bearing  the  flag  of  Vice* 
Admiral  Hotham,  proposed  a  plan  for  destroying  a  Fi-ench 
squadron  which  had  been  chased  into  Gourjon  Bay,  and  was 
there  protected  by  several  strong  batteries.  His  scheme  was 
immediately  adopted  by  Lord  Hood,  who  ordered  the.Tarieton 
and  another  vessel  to  be  fitted  afi  fire-ships,  and  intrusted 
him  with  the  command  of  the  former;' but  or  approaching 
the  bay,  our  officer  and  his  companion.  Lieutenant  R.  W. 
Miller,  found  the  enemy  so  well  prepared,  and  so  strongly 
posted,  that  the  enterprise  was  abandoned  as  impracticable. 
Lord  Hood,  however,  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  the 
merit  of  the  plan,  that  he  rewarded  its  projector  by  advancing 
him  to  the  rank  of  Commander,  in  the  some  vessel  to  whic^ 
he  had  already  given  him  a  temporary  appointment.  .       ■  .    : 

Subsequently  to  the  action  with  the  French  fleet,  on  the 
14th  of  March,  1795,  Captain  Brisbane  was  removed  into  the 
Moselle  sioop  of  war;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Jervja 
IQ  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  he  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  Gibraltar;  whence  he  was  sent  by  Rear? 
Admiral  Mann,  ^to  convoy  two  troop-ships  to  Barbadoes* 
On  his  passage  thither  'he  fell  in  with  a  Dutch  squadron ;-  aad 
conceiving  it  to  be  of  more  importance  to  watch  titeii  motions' 
^an  to  proceed  on  his  original  destinatbn,  he  sent  the  trans-: 
ports  forward,  and  followed  the  enemy,  acting  upon  Us  own. 
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leyoBtibility,  till  he  foaud  that  they  were  going  to  die  C^m 
'  c^  Good  Hope.  He  then  crowded  swi,  and  gave  the  requisite 
information  to  Sir  George  Keith  Elphinstone,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  on  that  station. 

The  perseverance  of  Obtain  Brisbane,  npcn  this  occasion, 
was  entitled  to  much  praise.  From  leavii^  Gibraltar,  till  his 
arriral  at  the  Cape,  five  months  had  elapsed;  and  during  »■ 
great  part  of  that  time  he  and  hb  crew  were  on  short  allowance 
of  irater  and  provisions :  for  a  considerable  period,  indeed, 
Aey  had  only  a  pint  of  water  per  day,  and  most  have  been 
reduced  to  much  less,  bad  th^  not  obtuoed  a  snpply  of  rain- 
water on  the  line. 

Our  officer  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  ships 
in  Saldanha  Bay,  August  18. 1796;  and,  for  his  extraordinary 
exertion  in  conveying  the  important  intelligence  of  their  ap- 
proach. Sir  George  K.  Elphinstone  was  pleased  to  advance 
him  to  pctst  rank,  in  the  Dordrecht,  of  66  guns,  one  of  the 
prizes.  Sir  John  Jervis  also  sent  htm  out  a  post-captain's 
commiBBion  for  the  Nemesis,  dated  July  22. 1796,  from  which 
he  took  his  seniority ;  and  he  bad  likewise  the  satisfiictJon  of 
lec^ving  the  thanks  of  the  Admiralty,  for  the  part  which  he 
bad  taken  in  the  c^ure. 

.  Ciqitun  Aylmer,  of  the  Tremendous,  having  been  sent  to 
England  with  the  official  account  of  this  fortunate  event,  Rear- 
Admval  Pringle  applied  for  Captain  Brisbane  to  succeed  him  ; 
aod  when  that  officer  assumed  the  chief  command  on  the  Cape 
station,  he  removed  hun  into  L'Oiseaa  frigate,  and  sent  him 
to  cruise  off  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Whilst  thus  employed, 
Captam  Brisbane  fell  in  with  two  large  Spanish  frigates,  one 
of  them  bearing  a  commodore's  broad  pendant  A  severe  en- 
gagement ensued ;  bat,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  force, 
L'Otseau  had  the  good  fortune  to  beat  off  her  opponents. 

On  hb  return  to  the  Cape,  Captain  Brisbaue  was  removed 
into  the  Dordrecht,  and  sent  to  St.  Helena  as  convoy  to  some 
homeward-bound  Indiaroen.  While  there,  his  fortitude  and 
presence  of  mind  were  put  to  a  severe  test.  Intelligence  of 
the  mutiny  which  had  token  place  in  the  Channel  and  Nordi 
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Sea  fleets  bavii^  rea<^ed--that  istand,  his  crew,  inspired  by 
the  same  mischievous  spirit  wliicb  had  by  this  time  diffiised 
itself  throughout  the  royal  navy,  rose  upon  their  officers,  and 
menaced  them  with  general  destruction.  The  utmost  prompti- 
tude and  vigour  became  necessary ;  end,  seizing  one  of  the 
ringleaders,  Captain  Brisbane  placed  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
and  apparently  was  proceeding  to  immediate  execution.  His 
object,  however,  being  only  to  inspire  terror,  and  to  convince 
the  crew  that  he  was  not  to  be  intimidated,  he  relaxed  from 
the  threatened  Infliction  of  justice ;  but  while  the  rope  was  yet 
round  the  culprit's  neck,  he  solemnly  declared  to  him,  that  if 
he  ever  agaia  ventured  to  open  his  mouth  against  his  king  or 
country*  or  in  disobedience  to  the  command  of  his  officers* 
the  ;^rd-arm  should  inevitably  be  his  portion.  This  impe- 
nttive  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Captain  Brisbane  shook  the 
guilty  resolutions  of  the  mutineers;  and  by  a  continued  Arm* 
Dess,  they  were  happily  restored  to  a  state  of  subordination. 

The  mutiny  having  also  broken  out  at  the  Cape^  Rear 
Admiral  Pnngle  sent  a  20-gun  ship  down  to  St.  Helena^  eii- 
pressly  to  recall  Captiun  Brisbane  that  he  might  resume  the 
command  of  the  Tremendous ;  the  crew  of  that  ship  having 
risen  upon  their  oflicers,  and  turned  their  commander  on 
shore.* 

■  It  ina  on  board  the  IWnmdoui  that  Uw  mutiny  Snt  nude  its  (ppousoc* 
U  tba  Ca[>e  of  Good  Hope.  The  ibip'i  rompui;,  chuging  her  commuider.  Cap. 
tain  GoH^  Hoiwwell  SLephens,  oltb  cruelty  knd  nusconducl,  U  fint  thieatened 
to  bring  him  to  a  couit-tnartial,  compoKd  of  memben  cboHn  from  amongit 
tbemadna.  CaptMO  Stepfaeni,  feeling  thi)  m  an  impuUlioa  upon  bia  bouont 
aad  chancter  ai  an  officer,  aftewanli  nqueated  a  court-martial  upon  his  conduct, 
which  wai  •nardlngt)'  held  on  baard  the  Sceptre,  in  Table  Bay,  and  he  va*  ho- 
nouiaUj  acquitted.  For  a  time  the  mutineer*,  banng  obtained  a  pardon,  n- 
tunwdtotheirduty;  buttbeflune  of  diacontent  hating  been  only  imotheTed,  not 
eitinguiibed,  it  bunt  forth  again  irith  redoubled  Tiolence,eilending  to  the  Sccptr^ 
and  to  lomeolher  ships.  A  council  was  immediately  held  onibore,  whereio  it  waa 
wisely  determined  by  Admiral  Pringle,  Lord  Hacartoey,  Uiegorernor  of  the  colony, 
and  General  Dnndas,  who  commanded  the  militaiy  stationed  at  the  Cape,  to  use 
force,  and  the  most  deciiive  measures,  for  quelling  it  and  bringing  the  ring- 
leaders to  punishment :  all  the  batteriei  wera  instantly  manned,  and  upwards  of 
100  pieces  of  cannon  pointed  at  the  Tremendous,  the  Admiral's  ship,  on  board  which 
the  mutiny  was  at  the  greatest  height :  the  furnaces  were  heated,  and  hot  shot  pre- 
paiedtoBreonberasshelaf  atancborofi'lfae  Amstsidam  battery,  if  the  mutineen 
should  refuse  to  ddi*«t  up  the  lingleaden,  and  return  to  obedience.  A  proelam- 
P  2 
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Captab  Brisbane  immediatety  complied  with  tbe  wishes  of 
the  Commmder-in-Chicf,  «id  cOTitinned  in  tbe  Tremendous 
till  179fl,  when  he  accompanied  that  ofBcer  to  En^nd  in  the 
Greaceot  fiigat&  His  next  appointment  was  to  the  Doris,  of 
S8  guna;  and  in  that  shij^  under  the  orders  of  Admi  rat  Gonr- 
wallw,  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of  a  squadron  oS 
frigatea,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French  fleet  in  Brest 
harbonr. 

Zealons  for  the  hononr  of  the  service,  and  anxious  to  per- 
Ibnn  some  act  that  might  add  to  Us  professional  feme.  Cap- 
tain Brisbane  while  thus  occupied,  took  an  importunity  of 
entering  Ae  port,  and  of  rowing  ronnd  the  enemy's  flee^to 
asteltain  whether  its  destruction  might  be  practicabte.  Gon- 
eeiying  it  to  be  so)  with  that  fertility  of  expedient  I^  which 
he  has  always  been  distingu'ished,  he  formed  a  plan  for.  burn- 
ing tbe  ships,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Admiral;  but  in 
consequence  of  some  diflkulties  which  arose  in  the  appoint'* 
nent  of  officers  for  carrying  it  into  effict,  the  attempt  was  not 
made. 

-  In  the  month  of  July,  1801,  the  boats  of  tlie  Doris  and 
other  ships  cut  the  French  corvette  La  Cltevrette  out  of  Ca- 
maret  Bay.  The  nndaunted  bravery  of  British  seamen  was 
perhi^s  never  more  firmly  resisted  by  an  enemy  than  on  this 
occasion ;  but  the  heroic  determination  of  the  assailants  over- 
came every  resistance  that  could  be  opposed  to  them  by 
superior  force,  and  complete  success  crowned  at  length  their 
gallant  exertions. 

'  The  truce  of  Amiens  having  rendered  Captain  Brisbane's 
services  in  the  Chonnd  no  longer  necessary,  he  was  appointed 

kdon  Wtt  inued,  and  onl;  two  houn  were  allowed  for  them  to  ddibente,  wbetber 
Ihejr  would  Kcept  the  tcrmi  offered.      Ten  minutei  before  tbe  eiinrMion  of  tbe 

^Ime  granted,  the  mutineers,  finding  dwt  it  wu  pontiirelj  detennined  to  link  tbe 
IVemeodou*,  in  cms  of  refuwl,  boiited  the  fiig  of  lubmiuion  on  board  that  aliip, 
which  wai  immediitely  followed  b;  all  tbe  othen.  The  delegatea  were  gfTtu  up, 
mauj  of  tiicm  tried  and  executed,  othen  aeterelf  fio^ad,  and  good  order  and 
diKipUne  once  more  restond  in  die  iquadrDn.  Ciqitain  Slephsi*  waa  aflerwarda 
adnnced  to  tiie  nnk  of  RMT-Adminl.     He  died  at  Great  Ealing,  ia  Hfiddl*. 

'wi,  Dec 25.  1BI9L 
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to  the  Trent,  another  fr^^te,  ind  ordered  to  the  West  Indies. 
While  there,  he  was  removed,  first  into  the  Sans  Pareil,  and 
afterwards  into  the  Gotiath,  both  ships  of  the  line. 

At  the  renewal  of  the  war,  our  officer  captured  La  Mi- 
gnonne,  a  fine  corvette,  of  16  long  IS-poanders,  and  SO  men, 
<rfr  Sl  Domingo.  On  the  preceding  evening,  one  of  his  boats 
took  a  French  schooner,  laden  with  sugar,  and  having  oh 
board  S,4?«  doUars. 

Some  time  ailerwards,  the  Goliath  returned  to  England  as 
convoy  to  the  homeward-bonnd  trade.  On  her  passage,  she 
was  overtaken  by  a  vident  hurricane,  which  threatened  the 
whole  fleet  with  destruction.  The  Calypso  sloop  of  war,  and 
one  of  the  mercbantmen,  sunk,  and  the  Giriiath  was  in  immi> 
nent  danger  of  sharing  the  same  fate.  In  addition  to  thes» 
misfortunes,  twenty-one  vess^  were  dismasted,  an<l  the  totat 
loss  of  many  of  them  was  apprehended ;  but  by  the  most 
assiduous  attention  on  the  part  of  Captiun  Brisbane,  he  had 
tite  satisfaction  of  bringing  them  aU  safe  into  port.  The 
Goliath  was  subsequently  employed  in  the  Uookade  of  Roche, 
fort. 

-  On  the  Slst  of  July,  1804,  the  officers  of  the  Goliath  gave 
Captain  Brisbane  a  grand  dinner  at  the  Pope's  Head  hotel, 
Plymouth.  About  the  same  period  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
fracture  two  of  his  ribs  and.  dislocate  his  arm.  This  accident 
was  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  the  man-rope,  just  as  he 
was  stepping  over  the  ship's  side. 

-  In  the  spring  of  1805,  our  officer  was  appointed  to  the 
Arethusa,  a  fine  frigate;  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
escorted  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  to  ^e  West  Indies.  On  their 
passage  thither,  the  convoy  fell  in  with  and  was  chased  by  a 
French  squadron  of  five  sail  of  die  line  and  three  frigates.  By 
ttie  judicious  arrangements  of  the  Commodore,  however,  his 
charge  was  rescued  from  the  impending  danger,  and  con- 
ducted in  safety  to  Barbadoes,  whence  die  Arethusa  proceeded 
to  Jamaica,  and  was  afterwards  employed  in  cruising  off  the 
Havannah,  where  she  captured  several  trading  vessels. 

•-  On  this  station  «n  accident  ha[^>ened  to  the  Arediasa 
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which,  had  U  not  been  for  the  greatest  exertions  on  the  part 
of  her  commander,  officers,  and  crew,  would  in  all  probability 
have  proved  fatal.  Early  in  the  year  1806,  she  by  soma 
intHins  ran  on  shore  among  the  Colorados,  a  numerous  cluster 
of  small  isUnds  or  rocks,  near  the  N.  W.  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cuba :  and  it  was  not  until  after  twelve  hoars  of  severe  and 
uoremittiog  labour,  in  the  course  of  which  all  her  guns  were 
oblige<I  to  be  thrown  overboard,  that  she  was  got  oiF,  and 
cleared  from  danger.  The  cause  of  the  Arethusa's  getUng  on 
shore  has  never,  we  believe,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
While  some  ere  disposed  to  impute  blame  to  the  officer  who 
had  charge  of  the  watch  at  the  time  when  the  disaster  happened, 
others  contend,  that,  as  the  currents  are  very  variable  in  those 
seas,  the  sliip  might  have  been  carried  nearer  to  the  hind  by 
them  than  was  expected,  and  that  the  accident  might  have 
befallen  the  most  careful  officer. 

A  circumstance  occurred  immediately  afler  this  unfortunate 
event,  which  served  to  place  the  dauntless  bravery  of  the 
Arethusa's  crew  in  the  most  conspicuous  light.  In  working 
up  to  the  Havannah,  she  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  Ilne-of-battle 
ship;  when  Captain  Brisbane,  confident  in  his  men,  al- 
though without  a  single  great  gun,  told  them  that  it  was  his 
determination  to  lay  the  enemy  on  board,  and  that  in  the 
attempt  to  carry  her  they  should  be  led  by  their  officers. 
Three  cheers  from  every  man  in  the  ship  was  all  the  answer 
that  these  brave  fellows  gave  to  their  commander,  who  imme- 
diately ordered  all  possible  sail  to  be  set ;  but  unfortunately, 
the  enemy  stood  for  the  Moro  Castle,  and  it  was  found  im- 
practicable to  reach  her  before  she  had  got  under  its  protec- 
tion. 

Captain  Brisbane,  disappointed  in  his  intention  of  board- 
ing the  Spaniard,  returned  to  Jamaica,  to  get  fresh  guns  on 
board,  and  to  refit ;  afler  which  he  resumed  his  former  station^ 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  August,  discovered  a  sail* 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  Pomona,  a  Spanish  frigate 
of  38  guns  and  347men,  from  Vera  Cruz.  When  Captain  Brisr 
bane,  first  perceived  her,  i>he  was  within  two  miles  of  the  Moro 
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Cistl^  tUndii^for  tbe  HaTannah,  under  a  press  of  sail.  He 
imroediatdy  made  the  signal  to  Captain  Lydiard,  of  the 
Anson,  then  under  his  orders,  to  lay  the  enemy  on  board  on 
coining  up  with  her;  but  his  design  was  frustrated  by  the 
Pomona  bearing  up,  having  been  joined  by  twelve  gun-boats, 
from  the  Havannah,  (each  carrying  a  24-pounder  and  100 
men)  and  anchoring  within  pistol-shot  of  a  castle  mounting 
sixteen  d6-pounders,  in  three  &thoms  and  a  half  water;  the 
gun-boats  advanced  from  her  in  a  line  a-breast 

Not  deterred  by  the  formidable  line  of  defence  which  was 
thus  presented,  added  to  a  lee-shore,  Captain  Brisbane,  sup- 
ported by  the  Anson  on  his  larboard  bow,  anchored  the  Are- 
thusa  close  alongside  thte  Pomona,  in  only  one  foot  more 
water  than  she  drew.  Tlie  action  immediately  became  ge- 
neral, and  in  thir^-five  minutes  the  Pomona  struck  her 
colours ;  three  gun-boats  blew  up,  six  were  sunk,  and  three 
driven  among  the  breakers.  The  casUe,  by  firing  red-hot 
shot,  set  fire  to  tbe  Arethusa;  but  the  flames  were  speedily 
extinguished,  and  the  Pomona  was  instandy  taken  possessirai 
of.  Shortly  after,  a  melancholy  and  dreadful  explosion  took 
place  in  the  castle,  and  the  contest  ceased. 

In  the  course  of  the  action,  Captain  Brisbane  was  wounded 
in  the  knee ;  but  though  he  suffered  excruciating  pain,  be  re- 
fused to  quit  the  deck  till  victory  had  decisively  proclaimed 
herselF  in  &TODr  of  the  British  flag.  The  loss  sustuned  bj 
tbe  Arethusa  upon  this  occasion  amounted  to  two  killed,  and 
tbir^-two  wounded.  Vice-Admlral  Dacres,  tbe  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Jamaica,  in  his  official  letter  to  the  Admiralty, 
announcing  the  capture  of  tbe  Pomona,  justly  observed,  that 
"  tbe  success  attending  this  bold  enterprise  Captain  Brisbane 
was  well  entitled  to,  for  the  promptness  and  decision  with 
which  he  anchored  in  such  shoal  water,  to  attack  a  force  of 
such  magnitude." 

Tbe  Pomona  was  laden  with  specie  and  merchandise.  The 
mon^  belonging  to  tbe  king  had  been  landed  at  tbe  castle 
only  ten  mioules  before  the  action  commenced;  but  the 
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freight  belonging  to  the  merchuiu  fell  into  the  hands  of  her 
captors.  The  Captain  of  the  Pomona  and  20  men  were 
killed*  and  32  officers  and  men  wounded.  The  loss  of  men 
ill  the  gun-boats  must  have  been  considerable,  as  very  few 
reached  the  shore  from  those  that  were  blown  up  and  sunk. 
The  Anson  had  not  a  man  hurt. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year  (1806),  Captain 
Brisbane  was  despatched  from  Jamaica,  with  a  squadron  of 
frigates,  consisting  of  the  Arethusa,  Latona,  and  Ansoo^ 
to  reconnoitre  the  island  of  Cura^oa,  and  to  ascertain,  by  a 
flag  of  truce,  whether  the  inhabitants  were  disposed  towards 
an  alliance  with  Great  Britain. 

.  It  was  on  the  I  st  of  January,  1 807,  that  this  little  squadron, 
reinforced  by  the  I^^rd  frigate,  arrived  off  Cura^oa.  No  ' 
orders  whatever  had  been  given  to  attack  the  island;  but, 
having  by  means  of  the  pilots  taken  on  board  at  Aruba,  per- 
fectly ascertained  the  situation  of  the  place,  Captain  Bris- 
bane formed  a  plan  for  carrybig  it  by  a  coup-de-main ;  and, 
impardng  his  intention  to  the  respective  Captains  under  him^ 
vitb  a  zeal  for  the  service  which  would  have  done  honour 
to  the  character  of  a  Nelson,  taking  the  sole  responsibaity  of 
tlie  act  upon  himself  he  led  his  sbips  into  the  harbour,  passing 
the  formidable  line  of  sea  batteries  by  which  its  entrance  was 
protected,  and  came  to  an  anchor.  It  is  well  deserving  of  re- 
mark, that,  previously  to  this,  and  unknown  to  their  officers, 
^  men,  participating  in  the  spirit  of  their  gallant  leader,  had 
arranged  themselves  for  attack ;  and,  when  called  to  quarters, 
they  were  found  with  the  words  "  Victory  or  Death'*  chalked 
upcm  their  hats  I  As  an  additional  stimulus,  Captain  Bris^ 
bane  instantly  put  on  his  full  uniform,  and  proceeded  as  we 
bave  already  stated.  The  harbour,  as  he  describes  it  in  lus 
official  letter,  was  defended  by  regular  fortificatjons,  of  two 
tiers  of  guns.  Fort  Amsterdam  alone  mounting  six^-six  pieces 
of  cannon ;  the  entrance  only  GSty  yards  wide,  athwart  which 
was  the  Dutch  frigate  Hatslar,  of  thirty-aix  guns,  and  Surinam 
sloop,  of  twenty-two,  with  two  armed  schooners ;  a  chain  of 
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ferts  was  OD  MisLeburg,  a  commanding  height;  and  that 
almost  impregnable  fortress,  Fort  Republlqup,  within  tlie  dis- 
tance of  grape-shot,  enfilading  the  whole  harboUr. 

The  enemy  were  panic-struck  at  such  unexpected  gaJlantryi 
and  all  was  confusion.  A  severe  and  destructive  cannonade 
commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Arethusa  and  Latone,  which 
ships  had  entered  the  harbour  in  close  order,  and  taken  their 
positions  before  they  fired  a  shot :  the  larboard  broadside  of 
the.foruier  bearing  upon  Fort  R^piiblique;  the  latter  placed 
athwart  the  hawse  of  the  Dutch  men-of-war,  and  in  a  position 
to  enfilade  the  guns  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  the  fire  of  which  was 
soon  silenced.  Tlie  Anson,  on  her  arrival,  ran  alongside  of 
the  Surinam ;  but  the  flsgard,  less  fortunate,  got  aground 
upon  the  rocks  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour.  Captain 
Brisbane  had  by  this  time  landed  with  his  boat's  crew ;  but 
learning,  from  Captain  Wood  of  the  Latona,  that  the  Hatslar 
had  called  for  quarter,  he  pushed  off  from  the  shore  with  four 
or  five  men,  and  got  on  board  in  time  to  haul  down  the  enemy's 
colours  with  bis  own  hands.  The  boats  of  the  squadron 
were  now  ordered  to  land,  and  Fort  Amsterdam  was  instantly 
taken  possession  of  without  resistance,  although  the  garrison 
consisted  of  275  regular  troops.  The  Commodore  was  the 
first  person  who  scaled  the  walls,  and  on  this  occasion  abo 
struck  the  Dutch  flag.  About  this  period  the  governor  of 
Curafoa  arrived  in  a  boat  from  his  country  house,  accom- 
panied by  a  lady ;  and,  stopping  nnder  the  Latona's  stem,  was 
desired  by  her  commander  to  proceed  to  the  fort,  where  he 
would  find  Capuin  Brisbane,  and  receive  no  molestaUon.  He 
accordingly  went  thither,  and  after  half  an  hour's  deliberation, 
during  which  preparations  were  made  for  warping  the  frigates 
up  against  Fort  R^publique,  agreed  to  surrender  the  island 
and  its  dq>eadencies  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  British  Sag  was  hoisted  on  Fort  R^ub- 
lique;  the  whole  of  the  island,  defended  by  1200  militia,  be- 
sides a  considerable  number  of  regular  troops,  having  been 
reduced,  and  brought  into  the  ^uiet  possession  of  the  English, 
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t^  a  fonx  Dot  exceediDg  800  effective  nvn,  in  lesa  than  four 
boars. 

llie  splendour  of  this  adtierement  might  well  excite  tlie 
astonishment  of  the  Commander-iiwchief;  who,  it  is  said, 
bad  calculated  tliat  no  less  a  force  tbsn  ten  sail  of  tbe  tin^  aad 
10,000  land  forces,  would  be  necessary  £>r  tbe  vtpUue  <if  tbe 
island,  which  had  been  thus  subdued  by  a  mere  handful  of 
men.  The  entine  loss  of  tbe  British  was  only  four  seamen 
killed,  and  fimiteen  wouDded.  Two  of  the  former,  and  five 
of  die  latter,  bdooged  to  the  Arethusa. 

Vke-Admiral  Dacres,  in  bis  ofBcial  despiUches  annoancing 
the  event  to  government,  thus  handsomely  expressed  his  ap- 
probadon  of  tbe  gallant  conduct  of  tbe  capttvs :  — 

"  Whilst  I  contemplate  the  immense  strength  of  the  har- 
bour of  Amsterdam,  and  the  superior  force  contained  in  the 
difierent  batteries  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  the  frigates,  I 
know  not  how  sufficiraitly  to  admire  the  decision  of  Captain 
Brisbane  in  attempting  the  harbour,  and  the  determined 
bravery  and  conduct  displayed  by  himself  the  other  three 
cqjtains,  and  all  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command." 

Immediately  after  tbe  capture.  Captain  Brisbane  proceeded 
to'  disarm  the  militia  —  a  most  politic  measure,  considering 
the  very  dender  state  of  the  British  force ;  and  to  administer 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  tbe  oath  of  all^iance  to  bis 
Britannic  Majesty.  Hie  Dutch  Goremor  having  refused  to 
take  that  oatb,  Captun  Brisbane  constituted  himself  hb  suc- 
cessor pro  tempore,  and  assumed  the  iiinctions  of  government 
aca>rdingly. 

As  a  reward  for  their  distinguished  conduct  King  George 
the  Third  was  graciously  pleased  to  present  each  of  the  Cap- 
tains engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Cura^oa  with  a  gold  medal ; 
and  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  Captain  Bris- 
bane, by  patent  dated  April  10.  1807 ;  and,  in  December,  the 
following  honourable  augroentatioa  to  the  armorial  ensigns 
used  by  his  family,  viz.  a  chief  embattled,  thereon  a  ship  of 
war  under  sail  between  two    casdes;  for  crest,  out  <^  « 
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ntval  crown,  an  aim  embowcd,  grasping  a  sword;  and  fronl 
the  hand  a  medal  suspended  by  a  riband;  for  a  motto* 
CuRA^OA ;  and  for  supporters,  on  the  dexter  side  a  British 
sailor,  and  on  the  sinbter  a  Brituh  marine.  The  House  of 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  fn^sented  Sir  Charles  with  a  handsome 
sword,  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  address ;  and,  after  his 
return  to  EaglBod,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  similar 
compliment  from  the  Patriotic  Fund  at  Lloyd's. 

On  quitting  the  government  of  Cura^oa,  ^r  Charles  Bris- 
bane rejoined  his  old  ship  the  Arethusa,  and  remained  in  her 
nntil  the  autumn  of  1808,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Blake,  of  74  guns.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  some  year  h* 
obtained  the  government  of  the  idand  of  St.  ViBcent,  vlndi 
post  he  retained  imtil  his  death.  He  was  nominated  a  K.C.B. 
January  2.  18I£;  and  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral 
efthe  Red,  August  12.  1S19. 

For  the  forq^ing  Memoir  we  are  indebted  to  Marshall's 
Royal  Naval  Biography.  The  St.  Vincent's  GazeUe  of  the 
19th  <^  November,  1829,  after  announcing  Sir  Charles's  death 
to  hare  taken  place  at  half  past  seven  in  the  evening  of  the 
preceding  Sunday,  says :  — 

"  Sir  Chades,  shortly  before  the  attack  which  tsrminalfid 
his  life,  had  been  labouring  under  an  old  complaint,  bu^ 
finding  himself  better,  went  over  to  bia  seat  at  Balliseaii,  for 
change  of  air-  There  he  was  attacked  anew,  but  persevered 
in  remaining,  under  the  vain  hope  of  gettbg  better.  He  was 
at  length  compelled  to  return  to  Sl  Vincent's  lor  medical  aid; 
but  unfortunately  too  late,  for  it  was  past  the  art  of  man 
to  remove  bis  disorder.  Funt  hopes  were  occasionally 
entertained,  from  the  extraordinary  efforts  he  made  to  rally, 
uded  by  bis  herculean  constitution ;  but  he  continued  gra- 
dually to  decUne,  until  nature  became  completely  exhaustedi 
and  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  last,  his  sufferings  and  his  lifo 
terminated  together.  As  soon  as  his  Excellency  was  reported 
to  be  in  a  dying  state,  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  descrip- 
tions assembled  at  the  door  of  the  Govemment-Hous^  and 
that  feelinfi^  which  had  previously  shown  itadtf  only  in  g 
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burst  forth  inore  openly ;  but,  when  his  death  was  actually 
announced,  restraint  gave  way  to  despair ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  rush  to  enter  the  doors,  and  see  the  last  of  their  beloved 
Governor,  that  it  became  necessary  to  augment  the  sentinels, 
and  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police,  to  restrain  the  well-meant 
bat  imprudent  anxiety  of  the  crowd." 

.  (The  ceremonial  ofthefunerol,  which  took  place  on  the  next 
day,  is  here  described ;  and  an  abridgement  is  introduced  of 
the  biographical  notice  which  we  faave  already  quoted.) 
'  *'  From  thb  brief  Memoir  it  appears  that  Sir  Charles  was 
a  hero  Irom  his  youth.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  lo  find  a 
parallel  to  his  courage,  while  yet  a  boy,  as  displayed  in  Rodney's 
victory.  But  Sir  Charles's  success  in  after  life  did  not  depend 
altogether  upon  bravery ;  his  presence  of  mind  and  conduct 
in  cases  ofdanger  were  equally  conspicuous.  Amonginatauces 
of  this  nature,  the  quelling  of  a  dangerous  mutiny  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  was  not  the  least  meritorious ;  but  the  manner 
in  which  he  extricated  himself  from  a  very  perilous  situatioiT, 
the  day  after  the  capture  of  Cura^oa,  shows  a  self-possession 
and  an  address  equal  to  any  upon  record. — Tlie  Dutch  Naval 
Commander  having  fallen  in  the  attack,  and  bang  a  man  of 
large  possessions  there,  and  married,  his  funeral  was  conducted 
the  following  day  with  great  pomp.  To  this  funeral  Com- 
modore Brisbane  was  invited ;  and  feeling  anxious  to  conciliate 
the  relations  of  the  deceased,  and  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
inhabitants,  he  determined  to  attend.  The  house  at  whidi 
the  funeral  was  kept  was  at  a  considerable  distantx  from  the 
fbrt^  and,  to  get  to  it,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  a  lagoon ;  but 
the  Commodore,  not  wishing  to  evince  any  distrust  of  the 
people,  took  with  him  no  more  than  the  usual  craw  of  his 
barg^  althoo^  he  was  aware  that  he  was  acting  imprudently. 
On  arriving  at  the  house,  he  found  a  multitude  collected,  and 
about  500  slaves  oft  he  deceased.  He,  however,  went  boldly 
ui,  leaving  his  boat's  crew  at  the  door,  and  encountered  the 
widow,  who  appeara  to  have  been  a  woman  of  a  masculine 
mind.  She  was  making  loud  lamentations  over  the  body  of 
ber  husband,  which  was  laid  out  in.  state;   hb  slave*  wer* 
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giving  Teot  to  tbeir  unruly  passions,  and  his  friends  eyed  the 
Coounodore  witb  no  friendly  feeling ;  while  consultations  in 
whispers  were  held  in  di^rent  parts  of  the  room,  of  which 
Ciqitiun  Brisbane,  by  the  glances  cast  at  him,  plainly  saw  he 
was  the  subject.  The  hour  af^xHoted  for  the  funeral  had  also 
arrived,  and  passed,  without  any  intention  being  manifested  oP 
removing  the  body.  Captain  Brisbane  felt  the  imminent  peril 
in  which  he  stood;  and  knowing  that  his  personal  safety  and 
the  retention  ofhisconquestdepended  upon  an  instant  decision, 
he  stepped  to  the  door,  and  desired  his  boat's  crew  to  man  the 
barge,  and,  if  they  observed  any  thing  wrong,  to  pull  away  for 
the  fort,  and  direct  the  officer  in  charge  to  6re  upon  the  town ; 
then,  returning  to  the  widow,  he  told  her  be  bod  attended  her 
husband's  funeral  as  a  mark  of  respect;  but  that,  unless  the 
corpse  was  instantly  removed,  he  could  remun  no  longer, 
having  an  arduous  duty  to  perform  at  the  fort  at  a  certain 
hour,  vhi(^  was  fiut  approaching.  This  had  the  desire*} 
effect,  and  threw  the  agitators  off  their  guard ;  ibe  corpse  was 
removed,  and  the  Commodore  took  the  first  opportunity'to 
reach  his  barge.  '    - 

"  The  capture  of  the  Spanish  frigate  Pomona  was  unques* 
tionably  the  most  gallant  of  Sir  Charles  Brisbane's  exploits. 
Of  that  afiair  the  following  additional  particulars  have  been  com- 
municated to  us  by  an  eye-witness,  a  gentleman  who  was  at  the 
time  an  officer  in  an  American  vessel  of  war,  stationed  at  the 
Havannah.  The  Pomona  had  on  board  one  mitlion  of  dollars, 
^e  was  anchored  under  the  fort,  in  such  a  position,  and  in 
such  shallow  water,  as  to  be  deemed  safe  from  any  attack ; 
and,  to  odd  to  her  security,  the-  entruice  to  the  b^  in  which 
she  took  shelter  was  very  narrow.  But  the  l^aniards  soon 
found  that  British  seamen  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  difficul- 
ties;  the  Arethusa  was.  quickly  anchored  alongside,  and  bo 
judiciously,  that  the  guns  from  the  fort  annoyed  her  but  little. 
The  Pom<Hia  soon  struck,  and  was  taken  poEsession  of.  Good 
use,  however,  had  been  made  of  the  time  occupied  by  the 
Arethusa  in  preparing  for  action ;  for  the  whole  of  the  money 
was  removed  into  the  fort  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
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Governor  of  Cuba,  assisted  by  a,  party  of  soldien  from  die 
Havannah.  So  far  as  the  destruction  of  the  Pomona  went, 
the  enterpriBG  had  prospered;  but,  on  making  sail.  Captain 
Bridiane  found  his  ship  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  fort, 
vbile,  the  wind  being  against  him,  it  was  impossible  to  beat 
out,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  passage.  Every  expectation 
of  escape  now  seemed  hopeless ;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Aretbusa  herself  was  looked  upon  as  certain  by  the  thousands 
of  spectators  from  the  Havannah  who  lined  the  heights  over 
the  bay.  Fortune,  however,  favoured  the  brave ;  a  lucky  shot 
from  the  Arethusa  blew  up  tlie  magazine  in  the  fort ;  and, 
during  the  consternation  thereby  occasioned,  the  ship  was 
warped  out  by  a  masterly  manoeuvre  and  extraordinary  exer^ 
ttons.  The  Spanbh  ladies  who  witnessed  the  feat  (and  who 
parbxik  of  the  chivalry  of  their  countrymen)  were  so  delighted 
with  the  gallantry  of  Captain  Brisbane,  that  they  expressed 
^eir  sincere  sorrow  that  the  "brave  Englishman"  had  not 
got  the  money. 

,  *'  8ir  Charles  received  his  commission  as  Oovem^  of 
Sl  Vincent  and  its  dependencies,  on  the  IMh  of  November^ 
1808,and  as  Vice- Admiral  on  the  IStb.  He  arrived  there  on 
the  21st  of  Janoaiy,  1809,  in  his  Majesty's  ship  Glory,  and  was 
sworn  IB  on  die  2Sd.  On  the  25th  the  two  Houses  of  Legis- 
Utsre  met,  when  his  Excellency  btiefiy  addressed  them,  in^ 
forming  them  of  his  appointment,  and  expressing  a  hope  that 
be  would  be  cordially  supported  by  them  in  all  matters  re* 
l^ng  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony.  On  the  15th  of  February 
the  I^psloture  again  met ;  when  his  Excellency's  salary  was 
fixed  at  iOOOL  currency.  It  was  afterwards  increased  to 
5000/. 

"  Sir  Charles  went  to  Europe  on  leave  of  absence  in  July, 
J610,  and  returned  in  August,  1812:  be  again  went  in  July, 
1816,  and  ret«med  in  December,  1817;  and  from  that  time 
to  the  day  of  his  death  resided  continually  in  the  colony. 

*'  It  requires  a  much  abler  p&x  than  ours  to  do  any  thing 
like  justice  to  the  wise  administrauon  of  Sir  Charles  Brisbane 
during  hb  unprecedented  and  fatherly  sway  over  this  cdooy. 
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fS«  merits,  however,  mad  his  Taloable  services,  are  so  deeply 
engniT«D  ob  etery  class  of  society,  we  may  say  on  tbe  heart 
of  smy  individual  in  the  community  capable  of  estimating 
them,  that  the  task  becomes  comparatively  easy.  Under 
bim,  St  Vincent's  has  been  blessed  with  plenty  and  domestic 
quiet.  The  first  was  the  ^ft  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe ; 
^e  last  was  the  effect  of  his  prudent  measures :  and  did  Sir 
Charles's  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  this  community  rest  upon 
DO  other  fouodatioo,  the  (act  of  his  having  for  twenty-one 
years  preserved  his  government  fnmi  internal  discord,  and 
tecoadled  conflicting  wishes  and  coaflicUng  interests,  would 
veil  entitle  him  to  iL  But  he  has  other  claims  equally  as 
potent :  he  has  stood  as  a  rampart  against  the  attacks  of  our 
inveterate  foes  in  the  mother-country ;  who,  finding  all  eiK)rt3 
to  turn  him  aside  from  the  paths  of  honour  and  truth  ineP> 
fectual,  have  assailed  him  with  scurrility ;  railing  at  that  whidi 
they  cannot  imitate.  By  bis  firmness,  Su  Vincent's  has  been 
put  in  a  position  to  take  a  proud  stand,  and  to  repel  the  asper> 
saoas  of  the  commm  enemy  of  the  West  Indies.  In  all  other 
matters  connected  with  his  government.  Sir  Cbaries  also  de- 
serves the  warmest  commendatioM :  tbe  success  of  his  ad- 
ministration kept  pace  with  its  dumtion ;  and  the  one,  as  welt 
as  the  other,  is  beyond  all  pT^cedent-" 

•  •••*♦• 

"  His  Excellency  well  understood  the  true  method  of  go- 
verning to  advantage :  he  had  studied  mankind  successfully, 
and  knew  exactly  how  to  comport  himself  to  the  character  with 
whom  be  came  in  contact  It  was  to  this  judidousness  thai 
those  singular  and  unexpected  revdutions  in  tbe  soitimeBtaof 
many  who  commenced  thar  political  career  with  a  determin- 
ation to  oj^tose  him,  but  who  soddedy  nded  with  him,  are  to 
be  ascribed.  There  was  an  indescribable  something  in  hia 
bearing  that  disarmed  oppoution :  the  manners  of  the  gende- 
man  were  so  blended  with  the  open  manly  fi-eedom  of  the 
true  British  seaman,  that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  his  pre- 
sence dissatisfied.    If  a  fiivour  within  his  power  vrere  asked|f 
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the  kindness  of  bis  nature  msured  success  to  the  applicant  i 
but  if  it  could  cot  be  gi-anted  consistently,  the  refusal  was  so 
couched  as  to  wear  more  the  appearance  of  an  obligation  than 
a  denial.  By  harmonising  the  machinery  of  his  government, 
its  duties  were  rendered  easy,  and  conducted  without  difficulty ; 
and  this  accoants  for  the  little  cause  for  interference  that 
his  Majesty's  government  ever  had  with  our  internal  offitint 
while  under  his  control.  During  the  multi&riousness  of  Sir 
Charles's  duties,  and  the  various  interests  of  suitors  who 
came  to  hia  court,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  went  away 
content :  be  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  in 
almost  every  case  hisjudgments  were  confirmed  when  appealed' 
against  His  attentioa  to  the  duties  of  his  high  station  was 
proverbial;  never  was  he  behind-hand  with  an  appointment ; 
never  was  an  applicant  neglected ;  never  was  jusUce  withheld. 
But  Sir  Charles  af^eared  to  the  greatest  advantage  on  public 
occaoons.  There  he  stood  unrivalled.  -No  hollow  osten- 
tation marked  bis  presence ;  no  ridiculous  pride  damped  con-. 
viviality.  His  graceful  mien  and  address  were  remarkably 
pleasing ;  and  while  his  a£bbility  and  condescension  banished 
restraint,  his  dignified  ^pearance  forbade  improper  familiari^. 
His  were  pre-eminendy  the  singular  properties  of  commanding 
respect  and  inspiring  attachment  at  the  same  momenL  Yet, 
pleased,  as  he  certainly  was,  aild  as  he  had  cause  to  be,  with 
his  government,  be  often  sighed  for  the  choice  his  youthful 
mind  had  made.  The  sea  was  his  natural  element;  Neptune 
the  sovereign  of  bis  heart.  With  what  tenacity  be  clung  to 
bis  early  predilecdons,  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
touching  circumstance.  'When  he  found  his  end  approach- 
ing, be  clasped  the  hand  of  a  friend,  and  exclaimed,  <  Would 
that  I  had  ended  my  days  on  .the  quartei^deck  of  a  British 
man-of-war,  6gfating  for  my  country  I' 

"  In  stature,  Sir  Charles  Brisbane  was  about  the  middle 
size,  with  a  frnme  strong,  actfve,  and  light ;  in  nianner  the  per-, 
fisct  courtier,  in  appearance  eleganL  From  the  early  period. 
^t  which  be  embarked  in  bis  profession,  his.edacation'.could 
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not  be  expected  to  be  what  is  called  a  fioished  one ;  but  he 
possessed  great  powers  of  mind,  and  strong  natural  abilities. 
His  judgment  was  sound,  his  intellect  excellent." 

Sir  Oeoige  married,  in  August,  1792,  Miss  Patey,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James  Patey.  Her  Ladyship  survives 
him ;  and  has  living  two  sons  and  two  daughters :  —  Lavima, 
married  to  Colonel  Ewart ;  Charles,  a  Captain  in  the  S4th  re- 
giment; Dou^as,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy;  and  Arethusa, 
unmarried. 
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ROBERT  GOOCH,  M.D. 

VoB  the  following  interesting  Memoir  we  are  indebted  to  the 
finirteenth  volume  of  that  admirable  publication  "  The  Family 
Libraiy."  * 

Robert  Gooch  was  born  at  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  in  June, 
1784.  His  father  was,  early  in  life,  a  Master  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  afterwards  commanded  a  vessel  in  the  merchant 
service.  The  circumstances  of  his  parents  were  not  such  as 
to  enable  them  to  give  their  son  the  advantages  of  a  classical 
education  :  be  was  sent  as  a  day  scholar  to  a  school  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Nicholls,  where  he  was  taught  writing  and  arithmetic 
As  a  boy  he  was  active  and  brave,  though  not  strong;  his  dis- 
position was  a^ctionate,  and  he  was  much  beloved  by  his 
early  associates ;  somt  of  his  schoolboy  intimacies  continued 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  early 
proficiency :  neither  quickness  of  apprehension,  nor  retentive- 
ness  of  memory  seemed  to  distinguish  him  from  ordinary  boys. 
When  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Borrett,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Yarmouth.  At  this 
time  he  began  the  study  of  I<atin,  and,  with  little  or  no  assist- 
ance from  others,  taught  himself  to  read  that  language  with 
tolerable  facility. 

Among  some  loose  papers  of  bis,  on  the  subject  of  dreams, 
occurs  the  following  passage,  which  j^ves  so  lively  an  image 
of  this  period  of  his  life,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted. 

"  From  the  age  of  fifteen  to  twenty-one  I  was  an  apprentice 
to  a  country  surgeon,  and  when  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  no 
pills  to  roll,  nor  mixtures  to  compose,  I  used,  by  the  advice  of 
my  master,  to  go  up  into  my  bedroom,  and  there,  with  Cheselden 

•  Publiib«d  by  Mr.  Murray. 
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before  me,  learn  tlie  anatomy  of  the  bones  by  the  aid  of  some 
loose  ones,  together  with  a  whole  articulated  skeleton,  which 
hung  up  in  a  box  at  the  foot  of  my  bed.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  overcame  the  awe  with  which  I  used  to  approach 
this  fbmiidable  personage.  At  first,  even  by  daylight,  I  Hked 
to  have  some  one  in  the  room  during  my  interviews  with  lum ; 
and  at  night,  when  I  lay  down  in  my  bed  and  beheld  the 
painted  door  which  enclosed  him,  I  was  otlen  obliged  to  make 
an  efibrt  to  think  of  something  else.  One  summer  night,  at 
my  usual  hour  of  retiring  to  rest,  I  went  up  to  my  bedroom : 
it  was  in  the  attic  story,  and  overlooked  the  sea,  not  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night;  the  air  was  sultry; 
and  after  undressing  1  stood  for  some  time  at  my  window, 
looking  out  on  the  moonlight  sea,  and  watching  a  white  sail 
which  now  and  then  passed.  I  shall  never  have  such  another 
bedroom,  so  high  up,  so  airy,  and  commanding  such  a  pros- 
pect ;  or,  probably,  even  if  I  had,  it  would  never  again  look 
so  beautifiil,  for  then  was  the  springtime  of  my  life,  when  the 
gloss  of  novelty  was  fresh  on  all  the  ot^ects  which  surrounded 
me,  and  I  looked  with  unmingled  hope  upon  the  distant  world. 
Now  —  but  I  am  rambling  from  my  story.  I  went  to  bed, 
the  moonlight  which  fell  bright  into  my  room  showed  me 
distinctly  the  panelled  door  behind  which  hung  my  silent 
acquaintance ;  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  him  —  I  tried 
to  think  of  something  else,  but  in  vain.  I  shut  my  eyes,  and 
began  to  foi^t  myself,  when.  Whether  I  was  awake  or  asle^, 
or  between  both,  I  cannot  tell  —  but  suddenly  I  felt  two  bony 
hands  grasp  my  ancles,  and  pull  me  down  the  bed;  if  it  had 
been  real  it  could,  not  have  been  more  distinct  For  some 
time,  how  long  I  cannot  tell,  I  almost  fainted  with  terror,  but 
when  I  came  to  myself,  I  began  to  observe  how  I  was  placed: 
if  what  I  had  telt  had  been  a  reali^,  I  must  have  been  pulled 
half  way  out  of  the  bed,  but  I  found  myself  lying  with  my 
head  on  my  pillow,  and  my  body  in  th^  same  place  and  atti> 
tude  .OS  when  I  shut  my  eyes  to  go  to  sleep.  At  this  moment 
this  is  the  only  proof  which  I  have  that  it  was  not  a  reality, 
but  a  dream." 

8  2 
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An  accidental  acquaintance  witli  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Harley,  which  took  place  at  this  time,  had  a  great  and 
lusting  influence  on  Gooch's  character.  Mr.  Harley  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  nearly  blind  ;  he  was  fond  of 
reading,  and  from  the  state  of  his  eyes  dependent  upon  others 
for  his  literary  enjoyments.  His  studies  were  miscellaneous 
—  history,  cliemistry,  sometimes  medicine,  and  very  oflen 
metaphysics.  Gooch  used  to  pass  most  of  his  evenings  in 
reading  aloud  to  Mr.  Harley.  Amongst  the  books  so  read 
were  Bishop  Berkeley's  Works,  Hartley,  nnd  Hume's  Essays. 
Mr.  Harley  used  to  discuss  the  subjects  of  their  reading  with 
his  young  friend,  and,  being  a  man  of  acute  intellect,  he  called 
into  action  those  faculties  of  mind  in  which  Gooch  was  by 
nature  most  gifled.  At  a  comparatively  early  age  he  became 
accustomed  to  reason  on  abstract  subjects,  and  to  take  nothing 
for  granted:  unquestionably  this  was  not  without  its  disad- 
vantages and  dangers ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  his  accidental 
acquaintance  with  Harley,  Gooch  might,  perhaps,  have 
neglected  alt<^ther  the  cultivation  of  his  reasoning  powers 
at  the  time  of  life  when  that  cultivation  is  most  important  So 
fully  impressed  was  he  with  this  bet,  that  be  always  felt  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Harley,  paid  him  every  attention  during  his  life, 
and  bequeathed  him  100/.  at  his  death,  as  a  proof  of  his 
regard.  When,  in  the  autumn  of  1824-,  Gooch  revisited 
Yarmouth,  afler  an  absence  of  many  years,  his  attention  to 
his  early  friend  was  most  marked.  The  evening  of  his  arrival 
he  was  eager  to  call  upon  him,  and  when  it  was  suggested, 
that  it  was  late  and  dark,  he  exclaimed,  that  he  could  find  (he 
house  blindfold  :  he  groped  his  way  down  the  narrow  rows, 
and  recognised  with  delight  the  old  broken  brass  knocker, 
which  remained  unchanged. 

While  Gooch  was  with  Mr.  Borrett,  the  attack  upon  Co- 
penhagen took  place,  and  on  the  return  of  Lord  Nelscm, 
the  wounded  were  placed  in  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Yar- 
mouth. Being  acquainted  with  some  of  the  young  surgeons, 
Gooch,  though  then  but  a  boy,  was  not  unfrequently  at  the 
hospital.     "  I  was  (he  says,  in  a  letter  written  long  after- 
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Wards)  At  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Yarmouth,  on  the  morning 
when  Nelson,  after  the  battle  at  Copenhagen,  (having  Bent  the 
wounded  before  him,)  arrived  at  the  roads  and  landed  on  the 
jetty.  The  populace  soon  surrounded  him,  and  the  military 
were  drawn  up  in  the  market-place  ready  to  receive  him ;  but, 
making  his  way  through  the  dust,  and  the  crowd,  and  the  cla- 
mour, he  went  straight  to  the  hospital.  I  went  round  the 
wards  with  him,  and  was  much  interested  in  observing  bis 
demeanour  to  tlie  sailors :  he  stopped  at  every  bed,  and  to 
every  man  he  had  something  kind  and  cheering  to  say ;  at 
length  he  stopped  opposite  a  bed  on  which  a  sulor  was  lying, 
who  had  lost  his  right  arm  close  to  the  shoulder  joint,  and  the 
following  short  dialogue  passed  between  them  :  —  Nelson  — 

*  Well,  Jack,  what's  the  matter  with  you?'  Sailor — 'Lost  my 
right  arm,  your  honour.'  Nelson  paused,  looked  down  at  his 
own  empty  sleeve,  then   at  the  sailor,  and  said,  playfully, 

*  Well,  Jack,  then  you  and  I  are  spoiled  for  fUhermen  — 
cheer  up,  my  brave  fellow ! '  And  he  passed  briskly  on  to  the 
next  bed :  but  these  few  words  had  a  magical  eSect  upon  the 
poor  fellow,  for  I  saw  his  eyes  sparkle  with  delight  as  Nelson 
turned  away  and  pursued  his  course  through  the  wards." 

Gooch,  while  occasionally  visiting  the  Naval  Hospital, 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Tupper,  (now  an  eminent 
practitioner  in  London,)  who  was  then  connected  with  the 
Government  Hospitals  at  Yarmouth.  This  gentleman  was 
more  advanced  in  his  medical  education  than  Gooch,  having 
attended  the  Borough  hospitals.  He  possessed  a  manuscript 
copy  of  Mr.  Astley  Cooper's  Lectures,  which  he  lent  to  his 
young  friend,  by  whom  they  were  eagerly  transcribed.  Litde 
at  that  time  could  he  have  anticipated  the  probabili^  of 
coming,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  life,  into  contact 
with  the  leading  practitioners  of  his  age,  ami  taking  his  place 
aniongst  them  upon  no  unequal  footing;  still  less,  that  he 
should  pass  away  before  them,  ripe  in  fame,  but  immature  in 
years.  "  Nescia  mens  horainuni  foti*"  and  happy  are  we  in 
our  ignorance. 
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Before  he  removed  from  Mr.  Borrett's,  Gooch  became 
acquainted  with  Mr,  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  a  nuo 
whose  name  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  literatore  of 
his  age,  and  who  has  always  delighted  in  assisting  with  his 
counsels,  his  library,  an<l  his  purse,  young  men  to  whom 
nature  had  been  more  bountiful  than  fortune,  and  in  whom 
he  thought  he  could  discover  promise  of  future  excellence. 
If  lie  was  sometimes  mistaken,  he  was  not  so  in  Gooch's  case; 
and  theirs  was  a  lifelong  intimacy.  Notwithstanding  the 
limited  circumstances  of  Gooch's  family,  aggravated  by  the 
detention  of  his  father  in  a  French  prison,  great  sacrifices 
were  made  by  his  mother,  and  an  aunt  advanced  in  years, 
in  order  to  send  him  to  Edinburgh ;  and  with  scanty  means 
he  arrived  there,  landing  from  a  Leith  smack  in  October, 
1804'.  He  was  known  only  to  one  person  in  Edinburgh, 
Mr.  Henry  Southey,  who  was  a  year  his  senior  at  that  uni- 
versity; and  to  him  he  came,  as  it  were,  consigned.  Iltey 
had  been  acquainted,  as  boys,  at  Yarmouth.  At  this  time, 
Gooch  was  remarkably  shy,  and  rather  helpless  in  worldly 
matters  ;  it  was  in  lact  his  first  flight  frcnn  home,  and  he  felt 
that  every  thing  around  him  was  new  and  strange.  A  few 
weeks  reconciled  him  to  his  new  situation,  and  no  one  ever 
entered  upon  his  academical  studies  with  a  more  fixed  deter- 
mination  to  profit  by  the  advantages  which  the  place  afforded. 
During  the  first  season  he  rarely,  if  ever,  missed  a  lecture : 
he  attended  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Medical  and  Speculative  Societies.  In  these  societies  he 
very  soon  acquired  the  power  of  expressing  himself  with 
tolerable  fecility :  but  he  spoke  much  better  the  second  year 
than  the  first,  and  before  the  end  of  the  third  session,  few 
men  vrere  more  formidable  debaters.  He  never  a^cted  to 
declaim,  but  he  was  a  close  I'eosoner,  and  a  most  unsparing 
opponent.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  medical  coxcomb  had 
written  a  paper  as  full  of  pretension  as  it  was  void  of  merit, 
Gooch  so  severely  handled  him  in  the  debate  that  he  burst 
into  tears  and  left  the  meeting.  Though,  at  this  part  of  his 
life,  he  was  in  private  society  remarkably  shy  in  the  company 
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of  strangers,  in  public  speaking  he  was   perlectly  confident 
and  self-possessed. 

During  the  first  season  of  his  abode  at  Edinburgh,  he  as- 
sociated almost  exclusively  with  Mr.  Lockyer,  who  aflernards 
settled  as  a  physician  at  Plymouth ;  Mr.  Fearon,  who  had 
been  in  Egypt,  as  surgeon  to  the  Coldstream,  and  had  re- 
turned nearly  blind  from  the  ophthalmia,  and  who  afterwards 
practised  as  a  physician  at  Sunderland ;  (a  man  whom  no  one 
could  know  without  loving — cheerful  and  liberal,  full  of 
knowledge,  with  a  clear  bead  and  a  warm  heart,  fi'ee  from 
every  selfish  feeling;)  and  Mr.  Henry  Southey.  The  very 
different  characters  of  these  individuals  may  have  contributed 
in  no  trifling  degree  to  their  intimacy.  The  sole  survivor  of 
the  party  still  looks  back  to  their  convivial  meetings  with  a 
conviction  that  they  did  not  owe  their  charm  merely  to  the 
joyous  period  of  life  at  which  they  occurred.  In  May  most 
of  the  students  leave  Edinburgh;  and  the  ensuing  summer, 
was  an  eventful  one  to  Gooch.  He  returned  to  Yarmouth, 
and  passed  a  part  of  the  vacadon  at  Norwich,  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  with  whose  aid  he  began  the  study  of  German ; 
but  during  this  summer  he  had  other  occupations  besides  that 
study.  He  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Emily  BoUngbrokei 
and  soon  formed  an  attachment  which  became  mutual.  She 
was  an  elegant,  accomplished,  sensitive,  and  fragile  creature ; 
one  of  those  beings  who  shrink  from  notice,  and  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  them  intimately.  To  a  man 
of  Gooch's  temperament,  always  disposed  to  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  his  own  afl&irs,  an  engagement,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  depended  upon  his  professional  success,  did  not 
contribute  to  immediate  happiness.  Nothing,  however,  could 
be  more  liberal  than  the  conduct  of  the  young  lady's  friends : 
they  looked  to  the  probability  of  his  success  with  far  more 
confidence  than  he  did,  and  allowed  a  correspondence  to  con- 
tinue, which,  under  the  reladve  circumstances  of  the  pordes, 
more  worldly-minded  parents  would  have  forbidden.  When 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh  the  following  autumn,  afler  a  loss 
of  some  weeks  at  Cambridge,  (wfaitber  he  hod  gone,  upon 
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erroneous  information  respecting  the  prolmbility  of  his  obtain- 
ing a  medical  fellowship),  Gooch  first  evinced  that  disposition 
to  melancholy  which  never  afterwards  left  him.  He  was,  at 
dmes,  as  cheerful  as  any  man,  but  the  habitual  every  day 
tendency  of  his  mind  was  to  despondency ;  he  never  spoke  of 
his  own  prospects  in  life  without  expressing  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  difficulties  he  should  have  to  encounter. 

In  the  course  of  this  winter  he  had  some  slight  attacks  of 
asthma,  to  which  ever  after  he  was  occasionally  liable.  This 
year  he  lived  in  the  same  house  with  his  former  associates, 
Fearon  and  Southey,  and  became  acquainted  with  his  future 
friend  and  patron,  Dr.  (now  Sir  William)  Knighton.  Gooch 
was  not  slow  to  appredate  the  profound  sagacity  and  com- 
manding'power  over  the  minds  of  others,  which  so  remarkably 
characterise  this  distinguished  person.  Through  the  whole 
of  his  after  life  he  was  accustomed,  in  all  matters  of  import- 
ance, to  apply  to  Sir  William  Knighton  for  advice. 

The  summer  of  1806  was  passed  by  Gooch  in  Norfolk, 
nearly  as  the  former  had  been,  in  the  society  of  Miss  Boling- 
broke  and  the  study  of  modern  languages.  Whilst  he  was  at 
Yarmouth,  the  French  frigate,  La  Guerri^re,  was  captured 
and  brought  into  the  roads  by  the  Clyd^  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  both  vessels  were  sent  ashore  to  the  hospitals. 
This  extraordinary  number  of  patients  was  too  much  for  the  or- 
dinary number  of  medical  attendants,  and  Oooch  was  requested 
to  assist  them.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  relates  the  following 
anecdote ; — *'  Among  my  patients  was  a  French  sailor  who 
had  received  a  splinter  wound  in  the  le^  which  had  split  the 
prindpal  bone  up  into  the  knee,  and  produced  violent  inflam- 
mation of  the  joint:  his  constitution,  after  a  time,  banning 
to  give  way,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  sacrifice  his  limb  in 
order  to  save  hb  life,  and  it  was  accordingly  amputated  above 
the  knee-joint  The  stump  did  well,  end  all  danger  firom  this 
quarter  was  at  an  end,  but  from  long  lying  on  his  back  the 
flesh  upon  his  loins  began  to  ulcerate  and  mortify,  and  the 
mortification  spread  extensively :  this  is  a  common  occurrence 
to  patients  who  are  long  confined  to  one  posture  id  bed ;  and 
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as  the  ulceration  arises  from  pressure,  it  is  not  likely  to  heal 
while  the  pressure  continues.  With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  I 
lifted  the  poor  fellow  upon  his  side ;  he  was  sadly  wasted  about 
the  hips,  and,  lest  they  should  ulcerate  (oo,  as  soon  as  he  was 
dred  of  lying  on  one  side,  he  was  turned  on  the  other.  In  this 
way  I  contrived  to  keep  him  from  lying  upon  his  ulcerated  loins: 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  however,  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
a  person  in  this  situation  continually  on  his  side;  he  lies  very 
well  when  6rst  turned  upon  it,  but  in  a  little  time  the  posture 
gets  uneasy,  he  ceases  to  support  himself,  and  insensibly  he 
turns  into  a  new  position ;  a  few  hours  after  having  placed  him 
completely  on  his  side,  you  will  find  him  turned  almost  on  his 
back,  without  his  being  aware  of  it.  It  required  a  good  deal 
of  care  and  contrivance  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  but  the 
difficulty  was  obviated,  all  pressure  was  taken  off  the  sloughing 
surfaces,  and  I  soon  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  wound  be- 
come florid,  healthy,  and  beginning  to  heal.  But  the  time 
was  now  come  for  roe  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  deliver  up  all 
my  patients  into  the  hands  of  another  attendant  At  the  end 
of  a  Fortnight  I  returned  to  Yarmouth  to  take  ship  for  Edin- 
burgh, and  of  course  walked  down  to  the  hospital  to  see  how 
Pierre  (the  poor  Frenchman)  and  my  other  patients  were 
going  on.  His  eye  happened  to  be  on  the  door  as  I  entered 
the  ward;  he  immediately  caught  sight  of  me,  and  clasping 
his  hands  with  a  cry  of  joy,  turned  his  face  upon  the  pillow, 
and  burst  into  tears.  He  knew  that  I  was  to  return  in  my  way 
to  Edinburgh  —  he  had  been  looking  for  me  every  day —  he 
felt  that  he  should  die,  and  now  he  said  that  he  should  die 
happy.  During  my  fortnight's  absence  the  poor  fellow  was 
dreadfully  altered,  and  looked  as  if  he  would  soon  verify  his 
own  prognostic  He  had  not  been  neglected,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  tlie  term  among  hospital  surgeons;  he  had  had 
the  ordinary  attention  of  a  naval  hospital,  but  his  situation  re- 
quired more ;  his  new  attendant,  I  dare  say,  knew  as  much  of 
surgery  as  I  did,  but  he  felt  less  interest  about  him,  and  had 
not  given  him  that  thought  and  attention  which  I  had.  He 
liad  been  suffered  to  lie  condnually  upon  his  back ;  the  wounds 
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OD  his  loins*  which  I  had  lefl  clean  and  florid,  were  covered 
with  new  and  extensive  sloughs,  and  his  constitution  had  sunk 
rapidly.  He  was  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  had  become  irn- 
uble  and  low-spirited,  and  did  nothing  but  complain  of 
neglect,  cry  over  his  sufferings,  and  r^;ret  the  loss  of  my  at- 
tfflidance.  He  was  sure  he  should  die,  he  said,  but  he  should 
not  die  happy  unless  he  saw  me  firsL  The  nurse  said  that  he 
had  been  continually  talking  about  me;  he  had  amused  himself 
with  writing  French  verses  about  me,  and  was  never  so  cheer- 
fiil,  they  said,  as  when  he  had  his  slate  in  his  hand,  and  was 
working  at  his  poetry. '  It  was  fortunate,  at  least  I  am  glad, 
that  I  came  bock  when  I  did,  for  the  poor  fellow  died  the 
night  afler  my  return.  The  affair  affected  me  a  good  deal — 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  His  constitution  was  so  reduced  that 
he  might  possibly  have  died  under  the  most  careful  attend- 
ance; but  I  have  often  regretted  that  I  did  not  defer  my 
journey  in  order  to  see  him  fairly  through  the  dangers  of  his 
illness." 

The  last  winter  in  which  Oooch  resided  at  Edinburgh,  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Travers  and  Dr.  Holland ;  he 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  writing  his  Thesis  de  Rachitide,  pre- 
paring for  his  examination,  and  exercising  himself  for  that 
purpose  with  his  friend  Fearon,  in  colloquial  Latin.  It  is  to 
be  r^retted  that  the  custom  of  examining  in  Latin  sliould  still 
.  be  continued,  particularly  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  great  ma- 
jori^  of  the  students  are  very  deficient  in  classical  knowledge. 
Very  tew  even  of  the  best  educated  men  express  themselves 
with  facility  in  Latin,  and  every  candidate  for  a  degree  might 
have  the  quantum  both  of  his  medical  and  classical  attainments 
ascertained  by  a  better  test  than  in  Latin  conversation.  In 
June,  1807,  Grooch  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
and  immediately  afterwards  made  a  tour  in  the  Highlands, 
with  Mr.  Travers  for  his  companion.  During  this  excursion 
his  health  and  spirit!!  were  better  than  usual ;  he  enjoyed  the 
scenery,  and  the  similar  circumstances  in  which  he  and  his 
friend  were  placed  made  them  excallent  companions.  He 
always  looked  back  to  thb  excursion  as  one  of  the  most  agree- 
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iU>le  in  hb  life.  From  Scotland  Qooch  returned  by  sea  to 
VariDouth,  and  remained  some  months  in  NorFolk.  Feeling 
the  necessity  of  Siting  himseir  for  the  practice  of  every  branch 
of  the  medical  profession,  he  resolved  to  pass  the  winter  in 
the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in  London.  He  therefore 
became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Asttey  Cooper's,  and  dissected  dili- 
gently in  the  Borough.  Early  in  the  following  year  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  Mr.  James  of  Croydon,  a  general  prac^- 
tioner  of  eminence  in  that  neighbourhood.  Here  Gooch  im- 
mediately entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  profession ;  he 
had  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge,  and 
soon  became  a  bvourite  in  the  families  which  he  attended. 
Many  of  ihe  individuals  to  whom  he  first  became  known  as  a 
country  surgeon  were  afterwards  useful  to  him  in  London. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1808  that  Oooch 
first  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  critic  Several  of  his 
friends  agreed  to  establish  a  new  medical  journal,  and  he  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  London  Medical 
Reviev>--~vrhich  existed  for  about  five  years,  and  contained 
many  articles  of  very  considerable  merit  The  great  error  of 
all  young  reviewers  is  the  abnse  of  assumed  power :  it  is  grati- 
fying to  self-esteem  to  point  out  defects,  and  the  youthfiil 
critic  is  more  anxious  to  discover  feults  than  excellencies. 
Oooch  used  often  at  a.  later  period  of  his  life  to  regret  the  se- 
verity in  wluch  he  bad  indulged  in  some  of  his  early  essays  in 
this  department.  His  first  article  was  on  the  sul^ect  of  in- 
sanity ;  the  book  reviewed,  a  translation  of  FineL  By  a  sin- 
gular coincidence,  the  first  and  the  last  of  his  literary  labours 
were  on  the  same  subject.  There  is  a  paragraph  in  this  re- 
view which  is  so  applicable  to  Gooch's  own  peculiar  conform- 
ation of  mind,  that  he  must  have  had  on  eye  to  himself  when 
he  wrote  it.  "  There  are  some  characters,"  he  says,  "  who 
are  commonly  called  low-spirited,  gloomy,  desponding  fellows. 
During  an  interval  of  occupation,  when  the  mind  is  free  to 
range  where  it  pleases,  they  are  constandy  painting  their  future 
lives  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  black.  Aware  that  ^ey  possess 
certain  resources  of  money,  knowledge,  and  patronage,  they 
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riew  their  present  situation  in  the  same  light  with  the  most 
dieerful  of  their  companions.  But  the  character  of  the  man, 
the  extent  of  his  resources,  and  Uie  usual  conductor  the  world 
being  given,  to  find  his  future  lot,  he  commences  his  calcula- 
tions with  the  same  assumpUons,  and  differs  from  them  in 
the  conclusion.  They  deduce  success,  he  misfortune ;  and  the 
ctHisequence  is,  that  he  becomes  a  frequent  pr^  to  those 
sorrowful  apprehensions  and  gloomy  emotions  which  want 
only  strength  and  permanency  to  constitute  one  species  of 
mental  disease." 

At  this  time  Grooch  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  ^e  woman 
of  his  choice,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success  in  his  pro- 
fession—still he  was  not  happy.  Do  "  coming  events  cast 
their  shadows  before?"  and  had  he  a  presentiment  that  in 
less  than  three  years  he  should  see  the  object  of  his  fondest 
affecUoos  pine  sway  and  die?  The  lady  was  not  in  good 
healUi  when  she  married,  and  though  pregnancy  suspended 
the  progress  of  disease,  after  her  confinement  she  became  de- 
cidedly consumptive.  She  lingered  for  about  fifteen  months, 
and  died  on  the  21st  of  January,  1811.  The  iaSant  survived 
its  mother  about  six  months,  and  was  buried  in  the  same 
grave  with  her. 

Grievously  as  Oooch  felt  this  affliction  he  did  not  sink  under 
it.  When  a  roan  has  sufl^red  the  heaviest  calamity  which 
can  be&l  him,  (not  arising  from  his  own  misconduct,)  there 
is,  afler  a  short  time,  a  sort  of  reaction,  and  in  the  early  part 
<i{  life  8  spirit  of  adventure  not  unfrequently  succeeds.  Gooch's 
rel^ous  feelings  (and  they  were  naturally  strong)  afforded 
hhn  the  best  consolation,  and  next  to  religion  schemes  for 
a  new  scene  of  professional  action.  Being  now  somewhat 
better  off  in  point  of  circumstances,  he  resolved  to  remove  to 
London,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  practice  as  an  accoucheur- 
physician.  Several  of  hb  friends  were  already  established  in 
the  capital,  doing  well,  and  disposed  to  serve  him;  he  had 
gained  some  reputation  by  his  writings,  and  had  acquired  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers.  There  was  perhaps  no 
period  of  his  life  when  he  was  less  inclined  to  despond  with 
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ngard  to  his  future  success,  than  that  at  which  he  <|uitte<l 
Croydon. 

Having  taken  a  house  in  Aldermanbury,  before  he  estab- 
lished himselT  permanently  in  London,  he  made  an  excursion 
into  the  north  of  England  in  order  to  vbit  Dr.  Fearon  at  Sun- 
derland, and  Dr.  Henry  Southey  at  Durham.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  made  the  tour  of  the  English  Lakes,  and  passed  some 
days  with  Mr.  Southey  at  Keswick.  The  poet  had  seen  him 
at  Edinburgh  in  the  autumn  of  1805,  as  bis  brother's  early  and 
intimate  Jriend ;  had  liked  him  at  first  sight,  and  became  more 
acquajnted  with  him  in  London,  and  during  his  residence  at 
Croydon.  He  bad  now  better  opportunity  of  appreciating 
Ihs  moral  and  intellectual  worth;  and  this  visit  led  to  an 
intimacy  which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  Oooch's 
Ufe. 

On  his  return  to  Iiondon  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1811  he  had  fairly  entered  the  lists  as  a  candidate  for  prac- 
tice in  the  dty.  He  had  chosen  ^e  line  of  accoucheur  as 
that  in  which  his  medical  friends  could  most  easily  assist  him. 
It  may  be  allowable  to  name  those  persons  to  whom  he  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  early  introduction  into  practice ;  and, 
first,  Mr.  George  Youn^  then  an  eminent  surgeon  in  the 
city,  a  gentleman  to  whom  Gooch  ever  expressed  himself 
under  the  greatest  obligations,  and  whom  he  was  accustomed 
lo  describe  as  a  most  accomplished  prac^tioner,  a  delightful 
companion,  and  an  indefatigable  friend; — Dr.  Babington,  to 
whom  Gooch  afterwards  dedicated  his  work  upon  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  women,  and  whom  he  there  characterises  most 
justly ;  and  Sir  William  Knighton,  then  in  full  practice  at 
llie  west  end  of  the  town,  (o  whom,  more  than  to  any  other  in- 
dividual, he  owed  his  early  success  in  life. 

In  1812  Dr.  Gooch  was  elected  physician  to  the  West- 
minster Lying-in  Hospital ;  an  appointment  which  afforded 
him  great  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  difiiculties  of  midwifery.  Ordinary  cases  are  in  such 
hospiuls  attended  by  the  regular  nurses  and  the  pupils;  but 
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when  a  difficulty  occurs,  the  physician  is  summoned  ~>  in  pny- 
portion  to  the  size  of  the  establishment  these  important  cases 
are  more  or  less  frequent,  and  what  the  private  precUticmer 
may  meet  with  but  a  few  times  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  an 
hospital  physician  is  a  common  occurrence.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  situation  to  Gooch  were  incalculable.  In  a  letter 
to  a  friend  written  at  thb  time  he  speaks  thus  cheerfully  oT  his 
own  prospects: — '*  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  practice  is 
coming  in  upon  me,  in  a  way  and  with  a  rapidity  which  sur- 
prises me ;  if  its  after  progress  is  at  all  proportionate  to  its 
commencement,  (of  which  I  feel  no  doubt,)  it  will  sochi  cany 
me  out  of  the  reach  of  pecuniary  cares.  I  have  been  attend- 
ing the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most  zealous  methodists  I  ever 
met  with ;  he  never  gives  me  a  fee  but  I  find  written  in  red 
ink  on  the  bank-note  some  religious  sentence.  I  have  now 
two  of  these  curiosities  lying  by  me :  on  one  is  written,  '  Who 
shall  exist  in  everhisting  burnings?'  on  the  other,  'The 
wages  of  Btn  is  death.'  There  were  several  others,  which  I 
cannot  remember.  I  have  sent  them  out  into  the  world,  to  do 
all  possible  good,  and  these  will  soon  follow  them."  In  the 
course  of  this  year  Gooch  was  elected  joint  lecturer  on  mid- 
wifery at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  with  Dr.  Thynne,  who 
was  then  very  infirm,  and  who  died  early  in  the  following 
year. 

An  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Southey,  dated 
January,  1819,  illustrates  his  state  of  mind  at  this  period  with 
reference  to  a  second  marriage,  to  whidt  that  friend  had 
strongly  advised  him,  »•  One  part  of  your  letter  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  me.  There  is  no  fear,  however,  but  I 
shall  again  become  a  husband,  nor  will  a  second  attachment 
become  less  likely  from  being  deferred  another  year  or  two. 
I  am  too  friendly  to  marriage  in  general,  too  sick  of  a  solitary 
fireside,  too  indisposed  to  relish  even  the  innocent  pursuits 
which  single  men  depend  on  for  amusement,  too  thoroughly 
convinced  that  gaiety,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  incf^ble 
of  affording  me  pleasure,  too  disposed  to  took  to  the  pursuits 
of  knowledge,  and  the  endenrments  of  affection,  for  my  happl- 
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tiess  in  this  world.  At  present,  Iiowever,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  an  attachment  would  not  be  desirable  for  me.  Mine 
is  an  anxious  disposition — more  given  to  fear  than  to  hope. 
During  the  last  year,  it  is  true,  I  have  scarcely  known  what 
fear  ia,  but  this  I  refer  not  to  any  change  in  my  character,  but 
to  an  alteration  in  my  circumstances  —  for  although  I  have 
become  an  adventurer,  and  thrown  myself  in  the  way  of  diffi- 
culties, I  have  always  been  encouraged  by  the  thought  that, 
even  if  I  failed,  my  failure  would  injure  no  one  but  myself. 
Notwithstanding  the  unexpected  degree  of  my  success,  I  am 
still  an  adventurer,  and  shall  feel  myself  to  be  so  until  I  have 
gained  an  income  equal  to  my  expenses.  You  will  smile  per- 
haps at  the  sppreheosiveness  of  my  nature  ,*  but  such  it  is,  and 
80  &r  from  my  being  able  to  mend  it,  I  believe  the  less  I 
think  of  it  the  better  it  becomes.  No  domestic  enjoyments 
would  cmnpensate  to  me  for  pecuniary  anxieties.  As  long 
as  there  remains  the  slightest  uncertainty  about  my  success,  so 
long  had  I  better  remain  single,  not  only  in  &ct  but  in  feel- 
ing. As  soon  as  I  have  gained  a  competent  income  (which, 
by  the  by,  becomes  the  more  necessary  because  I  may  chance 
to  marry  a  woman  without  a  ibrtuoe,  for  I  shall  certainly 
choose  my  second  wife  from  the  sam&  feelings  which  led  me 
to  my  first)  when  I  have  a  competent  income  I  shall  have 
neither  dbinclination  nor  difficulty  in  again  becoming  attached, 
as  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  still  left  in  me 
more  susceptibility  than  I  once  thought  I  should  ever  again 
possess." 

At  the  very  time  when  this  letter  was  written  Goocb  was 
forming  an  attachment  to  the  sister  of  his  friend  Mr.  Travers ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  bis  prudent  resolutions,  soon  became 
convinced  that  he  should  best  consult  his  own  happiness  by 
expediting  his  marriage  with  a  person  every  way  qualified  to 
make  him  happy.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  imprudent  in 
his  so  doing,  for  his  practice  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
death  of  Dr.  Thynne  gave  him  the  whde  profit  of  the  lectures 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

These  lectures,  though  a  source  of  emolument,  were  also  a 
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source  of  great  anxiety  to  Gooch.  -He  foaoA  himself  called 
upon  to  ^ve  ft  complete  course  of  prelections  upon  &  very 
extensive  subject,  on  many  paits  of  which  he  felt  his  own 
knowledge  to  be  as  yet  but  imperfect,  and  no  time,  Or  at  most 
E  Very  inadequate  time,  could  be  allowed  for  preparation.  It 
was  impossible  to  write  each  lecture,  and  he  often  found  htm- 
self  compelled  to  go  to  the  hospital  with  scanty  Aotes,  and  not 
fully  possessed  of  all  that  was  known  on  the  subject.  He  was 
a  severe  cridc  of  himself,  and  though  most  of  his  auditors 
cune  away  satisfied  with  the  clearness  of  his  statements,  and 
the  liveliness  of  his  manner,  he  over-estimated  all  the  defects 
of  which  he  was  conscious.  He  used  to  look  forward  to  the 
hour  of  lecturing  with  horror.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says, 
"  1  am  going  down  to  lecture  with  a  palsied  mind  and  a  pal* 
pitating  heart" — Yet  he  generally  came  back  from  the  hos-' 
pital  in  better  spirits  than  he  went  Anxiety  with  regard  to 
his  success  as  a  lecturer  afiected  his  health,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  disorder  of  his  stomach,  from  which  he  was 
never  af^rwards  entirely  free.  In  a  few  years  Gooch  became 
one  of  the  besi  lecturers  in  London,  and  used  to  go  into  the 
class-room,  without  any  notes,  with  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence, able  to  teach  clearly  and  impressively  that  which  he 
himself  thoroughly  understood :  but  for  this  power  he  paid 
too  high  a  price. 

In  January,  1814,  Gooch  married  Afiss  Travers-  He  an- 
nounced his  ^proaching  nuptials  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Soutbey, 
thus, — "  Lost  time  is  lost  happiness:  the  years  of  man  ar* 
threescore  and  ten;  the  monUis  therefore  840j  about'360  of 
my  share  are  already  gone,  how  many  have  1  to  spare?  On 
the  2l8t  of  this  month  I  leave  London,  and  on  the  1st  of  Fe- 
bruary, God  permitting,  I  bring  home  my  wife.— To  me,  at 
least,  you  have  been  a  successful  preacher."  Ten  months 
afterwards  he  wrote  another  cheerful  letter,  reporting  progress 
in  his  profession,  and  stating  his  expectation  that  he  had  taken 
leave  of  the  fear  of  poverty  for  life,  but  expressing  a  little 
doubt  how  far  his  health  might  bear  the  air  and  the  exertions 
of  London.     There  was  but  too  much  ground  for  apprehen- 
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sion  on  thu  point ;  in  every  other  respect  Gooch  was  most 
happily  circumstanced,  every  year  added  to  his  reputation, 
and  consequendy  to  his  income ;  and  in  his  domestic  relations 
no  mao  could  be  more  fortunate;  but  uo  sooner  was  be  free 
from  the  dread  of  poverty  which  had  haunted  him  in  early 
life,  than  his  health  became  sufficiently  impaired  to  fill  his 
mind  with  gloomy  anticipations. 

In  the  spring  of  1815  he  suffered  from  an  inflammatory 
attack  on  his  lungs,  and  in  a  letter  thus  alludes  to  his  ill- 
ness:^*' At  one  time  I  was  more  alarmed  about  myself  than 
I  ever  remember.  I  say  alarmed ;  for  I  did  not  fed  afraid  of 
death,  so  lowly  do  I  estimate  the  pleasares  of  life,  so  diluted 
and  mingled  are  even  its  best  hours,  and  so  uncertain  is  their 
continuance,  even  when  we  are  going  most  merrily  odown  the 
current ;  yet  1  was  alarmed ;  for  I  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  dying  just  when  I  had  come  within  reach  of,  but  before  I 
hod  time  to  grasp,  success,  and  leaving  my  wife  pregnant  and 
almost  unprovided  for.  I  am  slowly  recovering,  my  chest  is 
well,  but  I  am  not."  A  few  days'  residence  in  the  country 
restored  him  to  his  usual  health. 

Id  April  his  first  boy  was  bom:  at  this  time,  Gooch's 
business  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  more  psrticuUrly  in  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  where  he  profited  by  the  overflowing  of 
his  friend  Knighton's  practice;  this  circumstance  led  to  his 
removal,  early  in  IS16,  from  Aldermanbury  to  Bemers  StreeL 
Although  there  was  little  or  no  risk  attending  this  removal,  it 
was  not  without  some  misgivings  that  he  changed  his  abode, 
and  he  was  for  some  time  anxious  lest  the  increase  of  connec- 
tiixi  in  one  part  of  London  should  not  equal  the  loss  of  patients 
in  the  other,  A  few  months  settled  the  question  satbfactorily. 

Towards  the  dose  of  this  yeu*  Gooch  went  on  a  profes- 
sioDal  visit  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  at  Ramsgate,  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  by  Sir  William  Knighton ;  here  he  was 
taken  alarmingly  iU,  his  stomach  became  so  irritable  as  to  re- 
ject all  aliment,  and  for  several  days  he  vomited  incessantly. 
Every  care  and  attention  was  shown  Inm,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  safe  for  him  to  travel,  Lord  Wellesley  sent  one  of  bis 
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Dwn  servants  with  him  to  Loodon.  Goocb  always  ezprened 
himself  grateful  for  the  kindness  be  experieDCed  on  thu  ocOf 
sion,  and  highly  gratified  with  the  conrersation  of  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  and  statesmen  of  the  age. 

From  this  period  he  dated  the  commencement  of  that  for- 
midable disorder  of  the  stomach,  to  which  he  was  sutject  at 
intervals  through  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  a  few  weekt 
after  his  rietum  from  Ramsgate  he  regained  strength  enough 
to  resume  his  professional  duties.  Success  is  very  wholesome 
to  the  body,  if  not  to  the  mind,  and  in  a  man  of  Gooch's  tem> 
perament,  to  both ;  bis  life  was  doubtless  prolonged  by  the 
stimulus  of  increasing  reputation.  In  1618  he  writes  tbtis 
cheerfully;  — "  My  children  (he  had  now  three)  are  healthy, 
and  more  delightful  to  me  than  I  had  anticipated  before  I 
was  a  father.  In  my  profession  I  am  striding  on  with  a  ra- 
pidity which  I  had  no  right  to  expect  at  my  age  and  standing ; 
the  progress  I  have  made,  and  from  the  state  of  compctitioa 
the  prospects  I  have  before  me,  are  such,  that  by  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  very  likely  before,  I  must  be  able  to  retire  with  a 
competence.  This  is  the  ht^ipiest  time  of  my  life ;  my  home 
is  delightful  to  me  —  my  station  satisfactory,  whether  I  regard 
what  is  doing  for  me  or  what  I  am  doing  for  others^ my 
pecuniary  cares  gone  —  my  proq)ects  bright,  and  I  may  add, 
as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be,  that  is,  if  I  live  and  preserve 
my  health;  but  there's  the  rub  —  that  troubles  me  more  than 
ever,  and  though  I  can  no  where  detect  any  mortal  disease, 
yet  I  am  in  a  state  which  keeps  constandy  b^re  my  mind  the 
probabili^  that  my  life  will  be  short,  too  short  br  me  to  do 
what  I  could  do  for  my  &mily,  and  what  litde  I  would  try  to 
do  in  my  way  for  mankind."  The  next  two  years  of  Gooch's 
life  were  marked  by  increasing  success  in  bis  profession,  but 
the  satisfaction  resulting  from  this  circumstance  was  more 
than  balanced  by  anxiety  on  the  score  of  his  wife's  health  and 
his  own. 

In  1820  he  lost  his  eldest  sod,  an  interesting  and  pro- 
mising  child  of  five  y^ars  old :  no  calamiQr  which  he  had  ever 
experienced  afiected  him  so  deeply  as  the  death  of  this  boy, 
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In  a  letter,  written  soon  after  thu  event,  he  says,  "  There  u 
only  (Hie  sul^ect  I  can  talk  to  you  sbouti  imd  that  ii  my  boy ; 
be  ia  always  in  our  thoughts.  Southey,  in  '  Roderick,'  give) 
the  recipe  for  grief  with  a  truth  that  shows  he  has  tried  it, 
and  found  its  eGBcaey  —  religion  and  strenuous  exerti<»i. 
Whoever  says  that  the  latter  is  the  chief,  says  fkUe ;  for  the 
fimner  afibrds  support  when  the  mind  is  incapable  of  exer- 
tion ;  it  tranquillises  in  moments  which  exertion  cannot  reach, 
and  b  not  only  not  the  least,  but  the  best  of  the  two.  When 
we  went  down  to  Croydon  to  depositour  dear  boy  in  my  little 
tenement  there,  you  will  easily  believe  that  I  af^roached  the 
town  and  entered  the  churchyard  with  strange  feelings :  ten 
years  back  I  had  visited  this  spot  to  lay  a  wife  and  a  child  in 
the  same  tomb ;  since  then  I  had  recovered  from  my  griel> 
had  formed  new  affections,  bad  had  them  wounded  as  Utterly 
as  the  former,  and  was  now  approaching  the  same  spot  ngaia 
on  a  similar,  and  as  poignant  an  occasion.  The  scene  was 
singularly  instructive,  it  cried  oat  with  a  voice,  which  I  beard 
to  my  centre,  of  the  eodursbleness  and  curability  erf  grief — 
of  the  insecurity  of  every  thing  —  the  transience  of  life  —  the 
rapid  and  inevitable  current  with  which  we  are  all  hurry- 
ing  on ;  and  it  asked  me,  how  I  could  fear  to  submit  to  that 
state  into  which  so  many  whom  I  had  dearly  loved  bad  al- 
ready passed  before  me?  You  will  be  interested  to  know  the 
state  of  the  contents  oftfaetombafter  the  l^seof  so  many  years  [ 
both  the  coffins  looked  as  if  they  had  been  d^msited  yester* 
day,  as  clean,  as  dry,  as  firm :  if  they  could  have  been  opened, 
I  have  little  doubt  the  bodies  would  have  been  found  in  pro- 
per form,  though  changed.  I  added  my  beloved  boy  to  its 
former  inhabitants,  and  then  asked  myself,  who  goes  next?" 

Within  ten  years  he  was  himself  deposited  in  the  some 
spot  llie  death  of  his  favourite  child  and  bis  own  ill  health 
natnrally  directed  Gooch's  thoughts  more  and  more  to  the 
subject  of  religion.  Like  many  wise  and  truly  pious  men,  he 
had  at  times  misgivings  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  his  own 
feith :  one  night,  soon  alter  the  funeral,  when  he  had  been 
harassed  by  doubts,  praying  fervently  for  their  removal,  and 
R  2 
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in  a  very  excited  state  of  mind  lon^ng  for  tbe  apparition  of 
bis  boy,  he  fell  asleep,  thinking,  that  if  such  a  vbion  should 
be  vouchsafed  him,  he  could  never  doubt  again.  Hie  dream 
which  followed  is  not  the  less  striking  because  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably explained  by  the  state  of  fab  mind  and  body  at  the 
time.  —  He  thought  his  child  appeared,  and  told  him,  that 
although  his  prayers  had  been  beard,  and  a  spirit  was  allowed 
to  visit  him,  still,  that  he  would  not  be  satisfied,  but  would 
consider  it  merely  as  a  dream ;  adding,  he  who  will  not  believe 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  will  npt  believe  though  one  comes 
from  the  dead.  Here  be  awoke,  and  afterwards  related  the 
dream  to  several  of  Ills  friends.  At'  this  time  Gooch  read  a 
good  de^  brtheology,andhislettersa&d  conversation  showed 
how  much  his  mind  was  occupied  with  this  subject. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  gives  an  account  of  Dr.  Chalmers : 
— "  On  Sunday  I  went  to  hear  him  preach  at  the  Scotch 
church  in  Hatton  Garden,  and  at  the  peril  of  my  ribs  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  in ;  and  in  the  evwing  heard  him  again,  at 
the  Wesleyan  chapel,  where  he  preached  to  a  congregation  of 
four  thousand.  It  was  a  striking  sight ;  every  pew  full,  the 
standing  places  crowded  up  to  the  very  doors.  It  is  difficult 
to  compare  strong  impressions  which  we  have  received  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  our  liiu,-  but  I  think  I  may  say,  that  I  never 
heard  so  powerfid  a  preacher ;  a  good  deal  of  this  power, 
however,  depends  on  his  manner  —  an  earnestness  of  heart,  a 
fiery  vehemence,  which  occasionally  would  be  rant,  but  that 
the  vehemence  of  the  manner  never  rises  above  the  energy  of 
tbe  thought  and  expression.  He  has  a  curious,  but  very 
useful  custom ;  at  the  end  of  a  passage,  ornamented  in  the 
highest  possible  degree,  and  perfectly  on  fire  with  energy,  he 
makes  a  dead  pause,  and  then  states  the  pitfa  of  ^e  passage, 
with  the  calmness  and  fitmiliarity  of  conversadon :  thus  send- 
ing his  hearers  away,  not  only  with  warm  feelings,  but  with 
clear  conceptions." 

While  Mr.  Benson  held  tbe  living  of  St.  Giles's,  Gooch 
frequently  attended  at  that  church,  and  was  a  great  admirer 
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boch  of  the  writings  and  preaching  of  that  powerful  advocate 
of  Christianity. 

The  life  of  aphyucian,  in  very  ^1  practice,  allows  of  little 
time  either  for  study  or  recreation,  but  the  state  of  Dr. 
Gooch's  health  was  such,  that  he  was  obliged  to  restrict 
himself  in  the  number  of  his  daily  visits,  and  thus  mode  some 
leisure  for  literary  pursuits.  His  mind  was  always  too  active 
fi>r  his  body,  and  he  frequently  au£fered  in  health  from  writing 
(or  rather  dictating,  for  his  wife  wrote  every  thing  for  him) 
too  earnestly,  or  too  long  at  a  time.  Every  summer  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  London  altogether  for  some  weeks,  and  usually 
found  most  benefit  from  a  journey. 

In  1823  he  visited  Paris.  On  his  return  he  writes  thus  to 
Mrs.  Bolingbroke,  with  whom  through  life  he  continued  to 
correspond  :  —  "  My  journey  to  France,  like  all  earthly 
things,  has  afforded  me  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil ;  I  have 
returned  in  better  health,  pleased  with  some  things,  dis^>- 
pointed  with  many,  and  resolved  (as  long  as  I  continue  in  the 
same  mind)  never  to  go  inroad  again  during  any  future  holi- 
days from  business.  When  I  leave  London  I  want  repose; 
in  my  last  recursion  I  had  any  thing  but  that,  for  the  fiitigues 
of  business  are  nothing  to  the  fatigues  of  sight-seeing  in  Paris. 
I  used  to  come  home  at  night  half  dead;  but  the  next  morn- 
ing I  was  alive  again,  and  ready  to  run  the  same  foolish  round 
—  I  say  foolish,  because  three-fourths  of  the  sights  you  ore 
dragged  to  see  are,  in  my  mind,  not  worth  seeing.  The 
pleasantest  day  I  spent  in  France  was  in  travelling  from  Paris 
to  Rouen,  sitting  on  the  outside  of  the  carriage,  and  looking 
about  on  a  beautiful  and  ever-changing  country,  observing  the 
grotesque  appearance  of  the  peasantry,  and  passing  through 
towns  interesdng  from  historical  association.  I  shall  take  the 
hint,  and  if  ever  I  leave  town  again  for  health  and  relaxation, 
it  shall  be  for  an  unhurried  tour  through  Wales  or  Cumber- 
land, or  some  of  the  beautiful  counties  of  England.  Horace 
Walpole  said,  that  after  Calais  there  was  nothing  in  France 
striking;  and  I  can  understaud  what  he  means,  for  our  first 
day  in  Cahtis  was  the  most  striking  day  I  experienced :  even 
"3  .         , 
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tbe  crbtMog  was  ezdting  aod  agreeable:  I  bad  never  before 
been  on  board  s  steam  packet,  and  without  the  aid  of  wind  or 
tide,  or  any  visible  means,  to  see  it  turn  round  and  walk  over 
the  waters,  gave  me  a  lively  sense  of  the  power  of  man.  It 
was  a  glorious  morning;  the  sea  was  green,  and  scarcely 
more  raffled  than  a  lakej  the  deck  was  crowded  with  «-ell- 
dressed  passengiers,  and  the  scene  was  indescribably  lively. 
We  entered  Calais  harbour,  playing  the  popular  tune  of 
Henry  IV.  —  between  the  piers  on  each  side,  a  mile  long, 
dtronged  with  people.  On  landing,  the  Jirat  aspect  of  the 
town  — its  ramparts  — as  you  pass  along  the  streets,  the 
dresses  of  the  people,  their  long-eared  caps,  gold  ear-rings, 
Uuc  stockings,  and  wooden  shoes,  ugly  boes  and  strange 
tongue,  all  so  entirely  different  from  what  you  left  four 
hours  ago  —  it  was  a  striking  moment ;  but,  alas !  it  was  only 
a  moioent.  The  eye  soon  gets  accustomed  to  the  costume 
of  a  foreign  country  ;  I  bad  experi^iced  this  pleasure  a  long 
time  before  in  my  first  journey  to  Scotland,  when  it  was  tax 
more  lively  and  lasting  than  now :  now  the  only  time  I  folt  it 
was,  as  I  have  described,  on  my  first  entrance  into  Calais,  and 
it  was  scarcely  ever  repeated  during  the  rest  of  my  tour.  I 
am  an  old  man— with  me  the  bloom  is  off  the  plum,  there  is 
nothing  in  life  which  con  afford  me  lively  pleasure,  except  for 
m  moment,  but  the  pleasures  I  have  around  my  fire-side;  and 
I  see  dearly,  that  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  I  must  seek  con- 
tentment froiB  the  attainment  of  a  competence,  the  educa- 
Uon  of  my  children,  and  preparing  for  the  ills  and  the  end 
of  life." 

This  letter  is  very  characteristic  of  Goocii :  it  shows  the 
effect  of  bodily  disorder  upon  a  mind  naturally  alive  to  every 
thing  interesting  in  nature  and  art;  but  tmeasy  sensation 
made  him  incapable  of  enjoying  any  thing,  as  he  says,  for 
more  than  a  moment  It  had  an  influence  upon  his  literary 
taate,  so  that  few  books  which  he  read  gave  him  pleasure; 
and  there  were  still  fewer  people  whose  conversation  he 
could  tolerate,  for  more  than  a  short  time ;  but  though  he 
became  thus  uitra-festidious,  his  natural  afifectitms  were  un- 
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impaired,  his  heart  was  unchanged,  and  his  reasoning  powers 
seemed  to  acquire  fresh  vigour. 

The  following  autumn,  he  made  a  tour  through  North 
Wales ;  and  on  his  return  passed  a  day  in  the  company  of 
Dr.  Parr,  at  Warwick.  They  had  previously  met  in 
London;  and  Gooch  afterward  gave  an  account  of  these 
two  interviews  in  a  lively  p^>er,  which  was  printed  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  entitled.  Two  Days  with  Dr. 
Parr.  On  this  occasion,  when  speaking  of  the  difiereat 
profesuons,  and  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 
Parr  said,  the  most  desirable  was  that  of  physic,  which  was 
equally  &vourabie  to  a  man's  moral  sentiments  and  intel- 
lectual faculties.  One  of  the  party  reminded  him  of  his  first 
interview  with  Dr.  Johnson.  "  I  remember  it  well,"  said 
Parr ;  "  I  gave  him  no  quarter,  —  the  subject  of  our  dispute 
was  the  liber^  of  the  press.  Dr.  Johnson  was  vety  great : 
whilst  he  was  arguing,  I  observed  that  be  stamped  i  upon 
this  I  stamped.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '  Why  do  you  stamp. 
Dr.  Parr  ? '  I  replied,  —  *  Sir,  because  you  stamped,  and  I 
was  resolved  not  to  give  you  the  advantage  even  of  a  stamp 
in  the  argument.' "  " 

Goocb  remarks  of  Dr.  Parr,  that  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  his  character  seems  to  have  been  a  child-like 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  one  effect  of  which  was,  that  feelings 
of  personal  vanity  were  let  out,  which  any  other  man  would 
have  felt  under  the  same  circumstances,  but  which  he  would 
have  prudendy  kept  to  himself;  yet  Parr's  mode  of  dis- 
playing it  rather  excited  a  smile  than  a  sneer. 

In  the  summer  of  ISSl,  Gooch  passed  a  few  weeks  in 
Norfolk,  and  derived  all  the  enjoyment  which  his  state  of 
health  permitted  from  the  society  of  his  early  friends  in 
Yannouth  and  Norwich. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year  the  question  of  altering  the. 
quarantine-laws  began  to  be  agitated,  ond  he  took-  a  lively 
interest  in  the  subject.  He  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Southey,  in 
a  letter   doted  April,  1825.: — "I  remember,   about  fifteen 

•  Be*  llie  lOlb  toIIdih!  of  "  The  Annual  Biognphj  ud  Obituarj.'* 
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years  ago,  telling  you  that  I  never  felt  what  was  called  pa- 
triotism: time  has  altered  me  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  ia 
many  others;  and  I  grieve  to  see  the  number  of  men  who, 
some  (irom  ignorance  and  others  from  wickedness,  are  doing 
alt  they  can  to  injure  their  country.  At  this  time,  a  set  of  half- 
educated,  wrong-headed,  medical  adventurers,  are  trying  to 
persuade  the  Government  that  the  plague  is  not  contagious, 
and  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  precautions  to  keep  it  out  of 
the  country.  The  writings  by  which  the  public  mind  is  as- 
sailed on  this  subject  are  filled  with  the  most  absurd  reasoning, 
garbled  statements,  and  all  sorts  of  dishonest  measures. 
Eminent  men  are  even  quoted  against  the  contagiousness  of 
the  plague,  who  never  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  opposite 
opinion.  These  writings  are  swallowed  as  gospel  by  worthy, 
active  members  of  Parliament— are  repeated  in  their  speeches ; 
and  I  understand  that  the  subject  is  to  come  before  the  House 
on  Tuesday  night,  and  that  some  material  change  is  likely  to 
be  proposed,  and  even  carried,  in  our  quarantine-laws.  Some- 
thing ou^t  to  be  done  to  stay  the  mischief.  But  what  is  every 
body's  business,  is  nobody's  business — the  trustworthy  minds 
are  too  busy,  too  modest,  or  too  indolent  to  do  anythinj^  and 
thus  the  public  are  governed  by,  what  William  Taylor  calls, 
not  real  merit,  but  noisy  conspicuity.  We  deserve,  however, 
to  suffer,  if  we  do  not  exert  ourselves ;  and  as  nobody  else  will 
undertake  the  task,  I  will.  But  here,  unluckily,  I  have  been 
disabled  for  some  time  by  one  of  my  old  illnesses,  which  has 
confined  me  to  the  house  nearly  three  weeks,  and  which  has 
left  me  very  weak,  and  incapable  of  much  exertion.  It  will 
require  some  time  before  I  am  fit  for  work  of  any  kind.  In 
the  meanwhtle,  to  slay  the  mischief  I  have  put  into  Mr. 
Peel's  bands  some  of  the  evidence  I  have  collected  on  the 
subject;  and  I  now  write  to  you,  to  say,  that  if  you  have 
any  notes  of  reading  on  the  subject,  I  shall  be  very  tliankfol 
for  them." 

How  well  he  performed  the  task  thus  self-imposed  is  seen 
in  the  article  on  the  contapous  Nature  of  the  Plague,  which 
-npeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1825.     As 
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Ooocfa  reprinted  this  paper  among  bis  other  medical  works, 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  giving  bim  tbe  credit  which  is 
so  justly  due. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year  he  sufiered  much  from  illness, 
he  went  to  tbe  Continent  in  search  of  health,  but  the  crossing 
from  Dover  to  Calais  brought  on  a  sickness  which  continued 
after  he  landed,  confined  him  to  his  bed  three  days  at  Calais, 
and  three  weeks  at  Bruges;  and  he  returned  weaker  than  he 
went  He  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  accompanied  on  this 
excursion  by  his  accomplished  friend,  Dr.  Robert  Fergusson, 
to  whose  skill  and  attention  be  was  much  indebted,  and  who 
greatly  lessened  tbe  anxiety  of  Mrs.  Gooch,  the  inde^gable 
nurse  and  constant  attendant  of  her  husband  in  all  his 
journeys. 

While  at  Obent,  ill  as  he  was,  Gooch  contrived  to  vint 
tbe  Begutnage  there ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  gives  an  account 
of  the  evening  service  in  the  chapel: — "  When  we  entered, 
it  was  nearly  dark;  the  only  lights  were  a  few  tall  tapers  before 
tbe  altar,  and  as  many  at  ^e  opposite  extremi^  of  the 
chapel,  before  the  organ ;  the  rest  of  tbe  building  was  in  deep 
^oont,  having  no  other  li^t  than  what  it  received  from  these 
few  and  distant  tapers.  There  were  a  few  people  of  the  town 
kneeling  on  straw  chairs,  in  the  open  space  before  tbe  altar, 
but  the  rest  of  the  diapel  was  filled  on  each  side,  from  end 
to  end,  by  the  B^uine  nuns,  amounting  to  several  hundreds, 
all  in  their  dark  russet  gowns  and  white  stiff  hoods ;  and  all 
in  twilight,  and  deep  silence,  and  motionless,  and  the  silence 
interrupted  tmly  by  the  occasional  tinkling  of  a  bell,  or  by  a 
nun  starting  up  with  outstretched  arms  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Crucifixion,  in  which  she  remained  fixed  and  silent  for  many 
minutes.  It  was  the  strangest  and  most  unearthly  scene  I 
ever  beheld." 

The  Begnines,  like  tbe  Soeurs  de  Charity,  act  as  nurses 
to  the  sick  poor  in  the  hospitals :  and  the  best  of  nurses  they 
make,  combining  more  intelligence  than  can  be  found  among 
the  uneducated  classes  with  a  high  sense  of  duty. 

It  was  a  &vourite  scheme  of  Gooch's  to  direct  the  flow  <^ 
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religious  enthastasm  towards  the  hospitals  in  this  coontrr. 
The  Kiperiority  of  the  Parisian  to  the  London  hospitals  in 
point  of  nurses  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server. An  association  of  middle-aged  females  animated  by 
rcdigtons  feelings,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  extremes  of 
human  misery,  not  by  pecuniary  aid,  but  by  personal  attention 
to  the  sick  poor,  in  imitation  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  or  rather 
of  the  Beguioea  (for  the  latter  are  bound  by  no  vow  except  to 
be  chaste  and  obedient  while  they  remain  in  the  order,  and 
have  the  power  of  returning  to  the  world  whenever  they  please} 
■night  be  eminently  usetul.  The  letters  on  this  subject^ 
published  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Southey's  Colloquies,  were 
written  by  Dr.  Oooch.  They  have  been  reprinted  at  Liver- 
pool, as  a  means  of  calling  attention  and  Inviting  assistance  in 
support  of  an  institution  for  educating  nurses  which  has  been 
established  there.  Mr.  Hornby,  the  rector  of  Wlnwlck,  is  the 
individual  by  whose  active  exertions  this  scheme  has  been  to 
a  certain  extent  carried  into  effect,  and  who  had  previously 
introduced  the  subject  into  a  printed  sermon. 

Oooch  returned  from  Flanders  in  wretched  health,  and 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  relinquishing  the  practice 
of  midwi&ry :  that  branch  of  his  business  he  transferred,  as 
iar  as  he  could,  to  Dr.  Xxtcock,  on  whom  he  could  thoroughly 
rely,  and  henceforth  confined  himself  to  the  prescribing  part 
of  his  profession.  He  spent  the  month  of  October  at  Bath, 
and  returned  to  town  somewhat  better;  but  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1836,  be  was  attacked  with  luemoptysis.  On  his 
recovery  from  this  attack,  he  writes  thus; — "  You  will  be 
sorry  to  hear  that  since  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  have  had  another 
long  and  suffering  illness.  Early  on  New-year's  morning  I 
tt'as  waked  by  a  symptom  I  never  bad  before — a  boimorrhage 
from  the  lungs.  As  I  have  for  many  years  never  passed  a 
day  without  some  degree  of  cough  and  expectoration,  I  imme- 
diately coDcluded  that  this  was  the  breaking  up  of  some  old 
Clonic  mischief  in  the  lungs,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  my 
hour  was  come ;  and  now  I  felt  the  difference  between  the 
prospect  of  death  during  bodily  sufiering  which  has  op  remedyi 
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and  the  same  prospect  in  a  state  of  mental  and  bodily  comfort. 
Oenerallymyillnesses  have  been  suffering,  and  death  has  looked 
a  welcome  visiter.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  I  felt  well,  at  least  I 
had  no  pain.  Every  object  around  me  and  before  me  looked 
pleasant,  and  I  felt  unwilling  to  quit  them ;  but  it  was  not 
dying,  but  parting  with  those  dear  to  me,  which  caused  the 
pang.  It  was  just  what  I  have  felt  when  death  has  removed 
from  me  those  I  loved,  and  just  what  I  should  have  felt  in  the 
prospect  of  my  wife  and  all  my  children  being  taken  from  me 
by  death.  The  hsemorrhage  soon  ceased,  and  I  briieve  was 
of  no  consequence;  but  the  anxiety  I  felt  about  it,  and  the 
low  diet  which  I  observed  for  a  fortnight,  ended  in  one  of  my 
old  vomiting  illnesses,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  and  has  now 
left  me  as  thin  as  the  anatomic  vivante." 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  illnesses,  which  withdrew 
turn  for  months  together  from  hb  profession,  Gooch's  reput- 
Uk>n  continued  to  increase ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
resume  hia  practice,  he  always  found  that  he  had  more  patients 
on  bis  list  than  he  could  vbit.  In  April  1826  he  was  ap- 
pcHuted  librarian  to  the  King — a  situation  which  added  much 
to  his  comfort,  by  insuring  him  a  moderate  annuity  for  life,  in 
case  (which  then  appeared  too  probable)  ili  health  should  oblige 
him  to  relinquish  his  profession  entirely.  For  this  he  was 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  his  friend.  Sir  William  Knighton. 
The  summer  of  this  year  Gooch  passed  chiefly  at  Malvern ; 
be  had  intended  to  visit  die  Cumberland  Lakes  again,  but 
found  his  strength  unequal  to  the  journey.  The  air  of  Mal- 
vern agreed  with  him,  and  he  returned  to  town  able  to  resume 
his  medical  practice,  but  still  obliged  to  restrict  himself  to  a 
very  limited  number  of  hours  of  active  employra^it.  His 
miod  was,  however,  rarely  at  rest ;  he  mis  either  occupied  in 
preparing  for  publication  his  work  on  the  diseases  of  women, 
or  in  contributions  to  periodical  publications.  In  whatever  he 
engaged,  there  was  an  earnestness  of  purpose  which  not  un(re> 
quenUy  exhausted  bis  bodily  powers.  The  few  remaining 
years  of  Gooch's  life  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  between 
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mental  vigour  and  bodily  weakness.  His  best  health  was  that 
of  a  complete  valetudinarian ;  but  he  was  able  to  see  a  con- 
siderable number  of  patients  most  days,  and  to  devote  some 
hours  to  literary  labour.  The  slimmer  of  1827  he  passed  at 
Southborough,  near  Bromley ;  that  of  the  following  year  at 
Hampstead  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Gooch  bad  now  been  for  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  eo- 
gaged  in  attending  more  particularly  to  the  diseases  of  women, 
and  be  was  not  a  man  upon  whom  the  lessons  of  experience 
were  lost  The  publication  of  his  work  on  this  subject  was, 
therefore,  sure  to  add  to  his  reputation.  He  corrected  the 
Inst  sheets  of  this  volume  while  at  Brighton,  in  the  summer  of 
1829;  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  he  had  not 
disappointed  the  high  expectations  of  his  medical  friends.  On 
his  return  to  town  he  found  that  his  book  had  been  praised 
by  every  professional  reader,  and  that  he  could  have  increased 
his  practice  to  any  extent  had  his  health  permitted.  But  his 
strength  was  unequal  even  to  the  former  demands  upon  iL 
His  bodily  powers  &i1ed  gradually  and  progressively,  but  hiit 
mind  retained  its  activity  almost  to  the  last.  He  became  s 
living  skeleton,  and  so  helpless  that  he  was  fed  like  an  infent, 
yet  he  would  dictate  witli  a  faltering  voice  sentences  which  in- 
dicated no  mental  feebleness.  Once  or  twice  he  became 
delirious  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
so  distressed  him  greatly.  His  life  was  prolonged  for  some 
days  by  the  constant  watching  of  bis  medical  friends,  Mr. 
George  Young  and  Mr._  Fernandez,  who  rdieved  each  other 
at  his  bedside;  and  by  the  admirable  nursing  of  his  wife, 
whose  health  suffered  materially  by  her  incessant  attentions. 

On  the  16th  of  Februaty,  I8S0,  be  breathed  his  last. 
Enough  has  been  stated  in  this  brief  memoir  to  show  that 
Robert  Oooch  was  no  ordinary  man.  During  a  short  life, 
embittered  by  almost  constant  illness,  he  succeeded  in  attalnii^ 
to  great  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  lefl  behind  him  valu- 
able contributions  to  medical  knowledge.  His  Essay  on  the 
Plague  settled  the  question  of  the  contagious  nature  of  that 
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disease,  at  least  for  the  present  generation  * ;  and,  wlien  the 
same  controversjr  shall  be  agwn  revived,  (for  medical  as  well 
as  theological  heresies  spring  up  again  ader  the  lapse  of  a  few 
generations,}  will  fomisb  facts  and  arguments  for  the  confut- 
ation of  future  andconta^onists.  The  paper  on  Anat<HDy  in 
lite  Quarferh/  Review  for  January,  18S0,  which  bears  internal 
marks  of  being  his,  and  must,  of  course,  have  been  dictated 
from  his  death-bed,  has  placed  the  question  iu  a  right  point 
of  view,  by  proving  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  public  rather 
than  that  of  the  medical  profession  that  the  impediments  to  the 
study  of  that  science  should  be  removed.  His  book  On  the 
Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  is  the  most  valuable  work  on  that 
subject  in  any  language ;  the  chapters  on  puerperal  fever  and 
puerperal  madness  are  probably  the  most  important  additions 
to  practical  medicine  of  the  present  age. 

With  regard  to  personal  appearance,  Gooch  was  rather 
below  the  ordinary  height,  and  always  thin;  his  countenance 
was  elegantly  marked ;  the  dark  full  eyes  remarkably  6ne ; 
the  habitual  expression  made  up  of  sagadty  and  melancholy, 
though  no  features  could  exhibit  occasionally  a  more  happy 
play  of  hamour.  His  manners  were  singularly  well  adapted 
to  a  sick  room — natural,  quiet,  impressive ;  and  the  kindness 
of  his  heart  ted  him  to  sympathise  readily  with  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  rarely  foiled  to  attach  his  patients  strongly.  They 
who  were  accustomed  to  rely  upon  him  merely  for  professional 
aid,  will  find  it  difficult  to  supply  his  place;  to  his  intimates 
and  his  &mily  his  loss  is  irrqiarable.  Dr.  Oooch  has  left 
three  children — two  boys  and  a  girl;  bis  family  will  be 
moderately  provided  for,  and  his  sons  will  inherit  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  their  father's  good  name  and  example. 

•  A  letter  hu  TMcntIf  appeartd  in  (1m  Loodon  Hadical  Oautte,  from  Dr. 
OmiTUIe,  dmyiDg  that  it  wu  Dr.  Gooch  who,  bf  lui  taa.-f,  Kttlad  tb*  queMioD 
ofdMContagiaiUDatUKof  the  plague,  and  aaaintaiiung  that  the  quottoo  mi  act- 
tled  b;  Dr.  Orannlle  hiinaelf  and  other  medical  men  cunuiied  befbre  a  Caa>> 
mittee  of  the  Hoiue  of  CDinmoni,  whoie  opinion  wai  acted  on  hj  gOTcmmMit 
iMfora  Dr.  Gooch  wrote  upoD  the  Hibject. — Ed.  A.  B. 
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SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE,  KNIGHT, 

THE  PRESIDEN1'  OF  THE  ROTAL  ACADEMT,  PRIITCIPAL  PORTRAIT 
PAINTER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  LI_D.  OF  TDE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
OXFORD,  MEMBER  OF  THE  FRENCH  LEGION  OF  HONOUR, 
AND  OF  THE  ACADEMIES  OF  ROME,  VENICE,  FLORENCE, 
VIENNA,  AND  NEW  YORK,  FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY, 
MEMBER  OF  THE  DILETTANTI  SOCIETY,  &C. 

"  vVe  may  venture  to  assert,"  was  the  just  remark  of  R 
popular  journal,  in  alluding  to  the  decease  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  "  that  since  the  lamented  deaths  of  Byron  and 
Canning,  no  public  loss  has  been  so  generally  or  so  feelingly 
d^lored.  If  refinement  of  intellect,  liberally  of  principle, 
and  urbanity  of  manners,  can  entitle  a  man  to  the  r^ard  and 
interest  of  his  contemporaries,  the  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  was  indeed  richly  endowed  to  win  and  wear  thfi 
honours  of  social  favour;  but  when  we  connect  these  valuable 
gifts  with  the  one  surpassing  talent  which  has  dispersed  hia 
Suae  throughout  Europe,  and  bequeathed  his  name  to  history, 
we  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the  universal  regret  excited  by 
liie  announcement  of  his  premature  decease." 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  born  at  Bristol,  on  the  IStfa  of 
April,  1769.  His  father,  Thomas,  who  bad  been  a  Supers 
visor  of  Exdse,  took  possession  of  the  White  Lion  Ion,  in 
Broad  Street,  on  the  3d  of  June  following.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  W.  Read,  the  Incumbent  of  Tetbury, 
in  Gloucestershire.  He  had  two  brothers  and  two  sisters. 
His  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Lawrence,  was  Chaplain 
of  Haslar  Hospital,  and  his  brother  William  a  Major  in  the 
army:  both  have  been  dead  some  years.  His  elder  sister 
Lucy,  was  married  in  March,  1 800,  to  Mr.  Meredith,  Solicitor, 
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of  Birmingbain :  she  died  in  February  1813,  leaving  one 
daughter,  married  to  Mr.  John  Aston,  of  8t  Paul's  Square, 
in  Birmingham.  His  younger  sister,  Anne,  married  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bloxam,  of  Rugby;  and  thay  hare  wx  aixis,  and  three 
daoghteTB  living. 

Sir  Thomas's  &ther  was  a  singular  man.  In  person  he 
was  tall  and  robust;  and  to  the  last,  he  wore  a  large  bothy 
wig,  and  a  cocked  hat  His  manners  were  mild  and  pleasing, 
and  his  coantenaoce  was  blooming  and  graceful.  He  made 
some  pretensions  to  literary  taste,  and  was  fond  of  reciting 
poetry,  particularly  passages  from  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
In  some  satiric  lines,  by  Chatterton,  entitled  "  The  Defence," 
he  is  lashed  as  an  admirer  of  one  of  the  contemporary  versi- 
fiers of  the  boy-bard,  whose  resplendent  genius  was  undis- 
tingoished  through  the  Boeotian  fi^  that  then  envdoped  hit 
native  dtj  — 


None  but  ■  Lmennce  can  >dom  hii  Uji, 
Wbo  in  ■  quart  of  clirvt  diioki  his  pnlM." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  highly  valued  by  her  friends.  Mild, 
unassuming,  and  of  correct  principles,  she  devoted  herself  to 
the  care  and  education  of  her  diildren.  Amjdst  the  unplea- 
sant scenes  In  which  she  was  involved  by  her  husband's  pur- 
suits, for  which  her  birth  and  previous  habits  were  calculated 
to  disqualify  her,  she  evinced  a  meritorious  resignation. 
Without  forsaking  the  most  active  duties  of  a  wife  and  mo> 
ther,  she  retained,  throughout  all  her  trials,  the  refinement  of 
mind,  and  the  delicate  manners  of  a  gendewoman. 

The  speculaticm  at  Bristol  proved  unsuccessfiil.  Having, 
however,  obtained  the  funds  necessary  for  a  similar  efibrt  else- 
where^ Mr.  Lawrence,  in  1772,  became  the  landlord  of  the 
Black  Bear  at  Devizes. 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  instances  of  young  Lawreaice's 
talents  is  to  be  found  in  on  incident  which  occurred  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Kenyon,  some  years  before  the  former  attained  tb* 
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peerage.  Happening  to  stop  for  a  day  at  the  Black  Bear, 
on  their  way  to  Bath,  Mr  Lawrence,  the  landlord,  entered 
their  ^wrtment,  aod  began  to  expatiate  on  the  genius  of  his 
boy,  who,  **  although  only  in  his  fiflh  year,  could  recite  them 
poetiy,  or  speeches,  or  take  their  likenesses,  whichever  they 
chose."  Mrs.  Kenyon  was,  in  the  first  instance,  somewhat 
annoyed  by  the  interruption ;  but  there  presently  capered  into 
the  room,  straddling  upon  a  stick,  the  most  lovely  and  spirited 
child  ^e  bad  ever  beheld.  His  beautiful  lace  was  flushed 
with  exeruse,  and  neither  she  nor  her  husband  felt  inclined 
to  stc^  his  gambols.  As  soon  as  the  boy  could  be  induced  to 
stand  still,  Mrs,  Kenyon  took  him  into  her  arms,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  take  the  likeness  of  that  gentleman,  pointing 
to  the  future  Lord  Chief  Justice,  llie  child,  looking  with  an 
impatient  earnestness  at  Mr.  Kenyon,  excliumed,  "  Yes,  that. 
I  can,  and  very  like  too."  Whilst  materials  were  sent  for, 
the  child  resumed  his  play :  but  when  all  was  prepared, 
throwing  his  little  legs  from  over  his  stick,  be  was  lifted  on 
the  table,  and  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  from  which  heifi^t 
be  took  Mr.  Kenyon's  likeness,  with  a  rapidity,  a  spirit,  and 
a  correctness  truly  astonishing.  That  done,  be  was  impa- 
tient to  be  gone ;  but  Mr.  Kenyon,  coaxing  him,  asked  if 
he  could  take  the  likeness  of  the  lady.  The  boy  ex- 
daimed,  *'  Yes,  that  I  can,  if  she  will  only  turn  her  side  to 
me,  for  her  face  id  not  stnught."  This  produced  a  burst  of 
bughter;  for  Mrs.  Kenyon,  by  an  accident,  had  a  slight 
curvature  of  the  nose.  The  child  took  the  profile.  Twenty- 
five  years  after,  an  old  friend  of  Lady  Kenyon  saw  this  por- 
trait, and  could  distinctly  trace  a  resemblance  to  what  her 
ladyship  had  been  at  the  period  when  it  was  taken.  The 
drawing  was  about  five  inches  square,  delicately  shaded,  but 
with  4ifl  feebleness  and  indecision  of  an  infantile  hand,  ex- 
cept in  the  lines  forming  the  contour  of  the  countenance. 

At  six  years  of  age,  little  Lawrence  was  sent  to  a  respect- 
able st^ool,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Jones,  at  a  place  called  the  Fort, 
near  Bristol ;  but  be  was  removed  from  it  before  the  age  of 
eight.     Tliin  was  all  the  formal  education  he  ever  received, 
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exc^t  instructions  in  reading  and  recitation  from  his  fittber, 
and  a  few  lessons  in  Latin  and  French  from  a  dissenting  cler- 
gyman named  Jervis,  whose  son  was  chaplain  or  librarian  to 
the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shelbume,  «rterwards  Marquis  of 
Lansdown,  at  Bow-wood,  in  Wiltshire.  But  the  mind  that 
is  worth  educating  will  educate  itseir>  and  long  ere  our  young 
artist  attracted  the  public  attention,  fae  bad  acquired  a  more 
than  ordinary  fund  of  knowledge. 

It  is  sud  that  the  first  painting  he  ever  saw,  except  the 
daubs  in  the  country  inns,  or  the  portraits  over  the  farmers' 
cbimnejrpieces,  was  in  1777»  wheu  be  was  eight  years  old, 
and  was  taken  through  Corsham  House,  the  seat  of  the  Me- 
thuen  bmily.  Going  over  the  rooms,  the  visitanls  totally 
forgot  the  child,  and,  retracing  their  steps,  they  found  him  in 
one  of  the  apartments,  rivetted  to  the  spot  by  a  painting  of 
Rubens.  —  "  Ah  1  I  shall  never  be  able  to  paint  like  that  I " 
was  his  exclamation  upon  their  removing  him  from  the 
piaure. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  suddenly,  and  at  bis  own  suf^estion,  our 
young  artbt  burst,  from  taking  likenesses,  into  originid  com- 
positions of  the  highest  class.  He  painted  Christ  reproving 
Peter  for  denying  him  before  Pilate;  and  Reuben's  appli- 
cation to  his  &ther,  that  Benjamin  might  accompany  his 
brethren  mto  Egypt.  Encouraged  in  these  attempts,  he  next 
chose  for  a  subject  "  Haman  and  Mordecai,"  which  he 
finished  with  great  rapidity. 

The  fame  of  the  juvenile  artist  now  spread  among  the  higher 
&milies  of  Wiltshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties;  and  we 
find  Mr.  Wild,  of  Lulworth  Castle,  uking  him  to  tiie  Earl 
of  Pembroke's,  at  Wilton,  and  to  the  mansions  of  other 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  possessed  galleries  of  the 
eminent  masters. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  Honourable  Daines 
Barrington  notices  young  Lawrence  in  \\\s  MisceUoinea  afler 
speaking  of  the  early  musical  talent  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of 
Mornington,  he  proceeds,—"  As  I  have  mentioned  so  many 
other  proo&  of  early  genius  in  children,  I  here  cannot  pass 
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annoticecl  a  mnster  Lawrence,  son  of  an  Innkeeper  at  Devizes, 
in  Wiltshire.  This  boy  is  now  (Feb.  1780)  nearly  ten  years 
and  a  half  old;  but  at  the  age  of  nine,  without  the  most 
distant  instruction  from  any  one,  he  was  capable  of  copying 
historical  pictures  in  a  masterly  style,  and  also  succeeded 
amazingly  ici  compositions  of  his  own,  particularly  that  of 
Peter  denying  Chrbt  In  about  seven  minutes  he  scarcely 
ever  fiuled  in  drawing  a  strong  likeness  of  any  person  present^ 
which  had  generally  much  freedom  and  grace,  if  the  subject 
permitted.  He  is  likewise  an  excellent  rtoder  of  blank  Verse, 
and  will  immediately  convince  any  one  that  he  both  under- 
stands and  feels  the  striking  passages  of  Milton  and  Shak- 
speare." 

Failing  in  business  at  Devizes,  as  he  had  failed  at  Bristol, 
Mr.  Lawrence  repaired  to  Bath,  where  he  took  a  private 
residence  in  Alfred  Street.  Here  he  placed  his  son  for  some 
lime  as  a  pupil  with  Mr.  Hoare,  the  father  of  the  highly 
esteemed  Mr.  Prince  Hoare  (Secretary  for  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence to  the  Royal  Academy),  and  a  crayon-painter  of 
exquisite  taste,  ftncy,  and  feeling.  Under  such  a  master, 
k  is  not  surprising  that  Lawrence  should  begin  to  acquire 
those  qualities  of  grace,  elegance,  and  spirit,  which  afterwards 
rendered  him  so  truly  the  artist  of  patrician  digni^  and 
loveliness.  At  first,  he  executed  crayon  likenesses  in  the 
manner  of  his  instructor ;  and  two  of  these  portraits  have 
been  seen,  of  ladies  in  red  jackets,  with  hats  and  feathers,  the 
then  unsightly  costume  of  the  fashionable  of  Bath,  for  which 
he  was  paid  tm  shillings  and  sixpence  each ;  yet  in  their 
finish  they  partake  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  latest 
productions. 

The  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the  Abercorn 
family,  who  resided  on  I^ansdown  Hill,  contributed  greatly 
towards  the  cultivation  of  the  young  artist's  talents,  as  well 
by  pecuniary  encouragement,  as  by  affording  him  access  to 
some  very  fine  scriptural  pieces,  the  production  of  the  old 
masters,  in  his  possession.  Another  of  his  early  patrons  was 
Sir  Henry  Harpur,    a   Derbyshire  baronet  of  fortune   and 
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liberality,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to  ofTer  to  send  the  lad  to 
Italy  at  his  own  expense,  and  dedicate  1000/.  to  that  purpose ; 
but  the  proposal  was  declined  by  the  lather  {who  was  naturally 
very  proud  of  his  son),  on  the  all^d  ground  that  "  Thomas's 
genius  stood  in  need  of  no  such  aid."  Personal  motives  of  a 
less  disinterested  nature  might,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  had 
their  share  in  producing  this  decision ;  his  son's  pencil  being, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  at  that  period,  the  main  prop  of  the 
whole  family. 

But  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  the  life  of  young 
Lawrence  during  his  residence  at  Batb,  was  his  receiving  the 
great  silver  pallet  from  the  Society  of  Arts, — an  event  of 
which  he  spoke  at  a  recent  anniversary  of  that  Society  in 
terms  of  the  wannest  gratitude,  ascribing  to  this  encourage- 
ment and  honour  much  of  that  enthusiastic  feeling  and  love 
of  his  art  which  had  raised  him  to  his  eminent  station.  As 
the  documents  respecting  this  transaction  are  very  interesting, 
we  copy  them  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Society. 

The  first  entry  appears  under  the  date  of  March  9.  1784, 
and  is  as  follows:—"  Resolved,  That,  as  the  drawing  marked 
G  appears,  by  a  date  upon  it  to  have  been  executed  in  the 
year  1782,  it  cannot,  according  to  the 'conditions,  page  197., 
be  admitted  a  candidate." 

In  consequence  of  this  difficulty,  it  appears  that  enquiries 
had  been  instituted ;  and  on  the  30th  of  March,  we  find  the 
annexed  record ;—"  Took  into  consideration  the  drawing 
of  the  Transfiguradon  marked  G,  and  opened  the  paper 
containing  the  name  of  the  candidate,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Society,  and  it  appeared  to  the  Committee  that 
the  candidate  was  T.  Lawrence;  aged  13,  1783,  in  Alfred 
Street,  Bath.  The  Committee  having  received  satisfactory 
information  that  the  production  is  entirely  the  work  of  the 
young  man;  Resolved,  —  To  recommend  to  the  Society  to 
give  the  greater  silver  pallet  gilt,  and  five  guineas,  to  Mr. 
T.  Lawrence,  as  a  token  of  the  Society's  approbation  of  his 
abilities." 

The  grant  of  five  guineas  was  a  very  uncommon  thing  t 
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tilis  period  of  the  Society's  history,  aad  shows  how  highly 
I^wrence's  performance  —  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael, 
in  crayons — was  appreciated  by  bis  judges;  oneof  whom,  the 
Chaimuin  of  the  CuHimittee,  was  Valentine  Green,  the  cele- 
tNVted  engraver. 

During  Mr.  Lawrence's  residence  at  Bath,  he  took  his  son 
on  excursions  to  Oxford,  Salisbury,  and  Weymouth,  where 
he  obtained  considerable  occupation  for  his  pencil.  His  large 
crayon  drawings  became  in  great  request.  He  generally  re- 
ceived four  sitters  every  day ;  gave  to  each  half  an  hour,  and 
painted  half  an  hour  longer  from  memory. 

When  about  sixteen  years  old,  young  Lawrence  was 
strongly  inclined  to  make  the  stage  his  profession.  Tliis 
circumstance,  and  some  curious  anecdotes  of  his  early  lite,  as 
well  of  his  father,  are  mentioned  in  Bernard's  "  Retrospec- 
tions of  the  Stage.*' 

After  describing  the  representation  of  Othello  at  the  Bath 
theatre,  by  a  set  of  amateurs,  for  the  beneBt  of  a  chariuble 
insutution,  the  author  thus  proceeds :  — 

"  One  of  the  minor  characters  of  this  performance  was 
supported  by  young  Lawrence,  the  painter,  then  about  seven- 
teen, who  was  receiving  professional  instructions,  1  believe, 
from  Mr.  Hoore,  of  Bath. 

"  On  my  first  visit  to  Bath,  I  became  acquainted  with  his 
father,  who  had  formerly  been  an  actor,  and  was  then  an  inn- 
keeper at  Devizes.  The  stage,  though  a  relinquished,  was 
his  &vourite,  pursuit,  and  he  came  to  Bath  r^ularly  once  a 
week,  to  pass  an  evening  in  the  green-room.  Here  he  re- 
counted his  early  adventures,  in  connection  with  some 
member  of  the  company,  and  criticised  actors,  metn^ralitan 
and  provindal.  I  could  not  learo  the  measure  of  his  own 
talents,  but  he  certainly  deserved  the  fame  he  enjoyed  of 
being  a  most  excellent  reader.  He  had  a  clear  full  voice, 
and  gave  to  Milton  and  to  Shakspeare  all  their  dignity  and 
tenderness.  Ability  of  any  kind  is  seldom  unaccompttiied 
with  vanity ;  it  is  the  shadow  which  is  sure  to  be  produced 
by  the  sunshine  of  public  bvour. 
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"  I^wrence  not  only  used  to  entertain  his  friends  at  home 
(round  8  snug  parlour  fire)  with  his  '  readings,'  bat,  when- 
ever a  new  play  was  announced,  would  come  over  to  Bath, 
and  proffer  bis  services  to  the  actors,  (o  *  read  their  parts  ;*  a 
kiudness  which  some  who  intended  to  sponge  at  his  house 
would  accept,  but  which  others,  of  more  dig^ty,  declined. 

"  The  wag  of  die  Bath  green-room  (as  indeed  he  conti- 
nued to  be)  was  Jonathan  Payne,  an  actor  of  the  true  Joe 
Miller  order  —  more  famous  for  the  good  things  he  said  off 
the  stage  than  on.  Payne,  however,  was  of  that  particular 
species  of  humorist,  who  is  fond  of  a  practical  joke ;  and  the 
worthy  innkeeper  presented  a  notable  means  for  the  exercise 
of  his  genius. 

"  <  Rosina'  was  to  be  performed,  in  which  Payne  was  cast 
one  of  the  rustics.  Meeting  Lawrence  behind  the  scenes, 
he  told  him  that  he  had  to  play  a  new  part  the  next  night, 
and  should  feel  extremely  obliged  if  Mr.  Lawrence  would 
read  it  to  him.  Lawrence  bustled  up  stairs  to  his  dressing- 
room  (which  was  that  of  a  dozen  others),  with  the  great- 
est alacrity,  and  Payne  very  gravely  handed  to  him  the  part 
Lawrence  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  began  to  con  it  over. 
*  Act  I.  Scene  I.  E^ter  Rustic,  O.  P. ;  at  end  of  the  song, 
exit  P.  S.  with  group.  Scene  IL  Enter  Rustic,  P.  S.  with 
haymakers.  Exit  Rustic,  with  ditto.  Act  II.  Enter  Rustic, 
O.  P.  with  rustics  —  on  to  the  end.' 

"  Lawrence,  reading  the  above  aloud  with  great  deliberation 
and  emphasis,  involved  himself  in  a  mist  of  surprise,  and  bis 
hearers  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Looking  up,  he  then  exclaimed, 
'  Read  your  part  I  Mr.  Payne;  I  don't  perceive  you  have  a 
word  to  say.'  '  No,  Sir,'  said  Payne ;  *  for  if  I  bad,  I  should 
not  have  asked  you.' 

*'  But  Lawrence  at  this  time  owed  all  bis  notoriety  to  his  son 
'  Tom,'  a  boy  of  about  nine  years  of  age,,  who  exhibited  a 
wonderful  precocity  of  talent  in  taking  likenesses.  His  father, 
however,  had  taught  him  to  read  Shakspeare  and  Milton  with 
considerable  effect,  and  deemed  his  ability  in  this  respect,  since 
it  proceeded  from  himself,  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the 
8  S 
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former,  which  was  natural.  Nevertheless  the  distinction 
between  the  two  was,  that,  as  a  reader,  *  Little  Tom '  was  but 
little  Tom,  a  very  clever  child  nine  years  of  age;  and,  as  a 
sketcher  of  likenesses,  he  disclosed  the  rudiments  of  the  future 
powers  of  the  President. 

"  Lawrence  frequendy  brought  his  boy  to  the  green-room, 
and  we  would  set  him  on  a  table,  ond  make  him  recite '  Hamlet's 
directions  to  the  players.'  On  one  of  these  occasions  Henderson 
waspresent,aiid  expressed  much  gratification.  The  little  fellow, 
in  return  for  our  civilities  and  flatteries,  was  desirous  to  take 
our  likenesses  the  first  time  we  came  to  Devizes;  and  Edwin 
and  myself  nflbrded  him  an  opportunity  soon  aRer,  on  one  of 
our  non-play-day  excursions. 

"  After  dinner,  Lawrence  proposed  giving  us  a  *  reading,' 
as  usual ;  but  Tom  reminding  him  of  our  promise,  we  pre- 
ferred a  specimen  of  his  talents,  as  being  the  most  novel.  The 
young  artist  collected  his  materials  very  quickly,  and  essayed 
my  visage  the  first.  In  about  ten  minutes  he  produced  a 
laithful  delineation  in  crayon,  which  for  many  years  I  kept  as 
a  curiosity.  He  next  attempted  Edwin's ;  who,  startled  at  the 
boy's  ability,  resolved  (in  his  usual  way)  to  perplex  him.  No 
man  had  a  more  flexible  countenance  ^an  Edwin.  It  was 
not  only  well  featured,  but  well  muscled,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  which  enabled  him  to  throw  over  its  sur&ce,  as  on 
a  moral  prism,  all  the  colours  of  expression,  minutely  blend- 
ing or  powerfully  contrasting.  He  accordingly  commenced 
his  sitting,  by  settling  his  foce  into  a  sober  and  rather  serious 
aspect;  and  when  the  young  artist  had  taken  its  outline,  and 
come  to  the  eyes,  be  began  gradually  but  imperceptibly  to 
extend  and  change  it ;  raising  his  brows,  compressing  his  lips, 
and  widening  his  mouth,  till  his  face  wore  the  expression  of 
brightness  and  gaiety.  Tom  no  sooner  perceived  the  change 
than  he  started  in  supreme  wonder,  attributing  it  to  a  defect 
in  his  own  vision.  Tlie  first  outline  was  accordingly  aban- 
doned, and  a  second  commenced.  Tom  was  now  more  par- 
ticular, and  watched  him  narrowly ;  but  Edwin,  feature  by 
feature,  and  muscle  by  muscle,  so  completely  ran  what  might 
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have  been  called  the  gamut  of  his  countenance,  that  the  boy 
drew,  and  rubbed  outt  till  his  hand  fell  by  his  side,  and  he 
stood  silently  looking  in  Edwin's  face,  to  discover,  if  possible, 
its  true  expression.  Edwin  could  not  long  maintain  his  com- 
posure at  this  scrutiny,  and  revealed  the  hoax  with  a  burst  of 
merriment  that  mimicked  thunder. 

"  Little  Tom  could  not  take  up  Shakspeare  or  Milton  and 
read  at  random :  he  had  been  instructed  in  particular  speeches, 
and  to  those  he  referred.  There  was  one  in  Milton  —  Satan's 
address  to  the  Sun — be  had  been  long  wishing  to  learn;  but 
fais  fether,  from  an  apprehension  that  his  mind  was  yet  unequal 
to  its  grasp,  had  passed  it  over.  Tom  had  listened,  neverthe> 
less,  whenever  the  former  read  it  to  a  friend,  and  suq)rised 
his  father  not  slightly  with  the  news  that  he  could  imitate 
him.  A  bmily  in  Devizes  who  were  well  known  to  Lawrence, 
giving  a  party  one  evening,  requested  the  favour  of  his  son's 
company  for  his  readings.  Lawrence  consented,  but  on  con- 
dition that  Tom  was  not  requested  to  select  other  than  his 
own  passages.  He  then  cautione<l  his  boy  against  attempting 
any  thing  in  which  he  was  not  perfect,  and  particularly  this 
address  of  Satan.  In  the  evening,  Tom  walked  to  the  house, 
with  Milton  and  Shakspeare  under  his  arms,  and  was  shown 
into  the  company  with  the  utmost  attention.  M^hen  the  com- 
plimenting, &c.  was  over,  he  was  asked  what  recitation  he 
preferred  in  Milton.  He  replied,  '  Satan's  address  to  the 
Sun;'  but  that  his  fetlier  would  not  permit  htm  to  give  it. 
For  that  reason  they  were  particularly  eager  to  hear  it,  as  they 
wished  to  discover  whether  Tom  was  a  mere  parrot  or  n  pro- 
digy. His  dutiful  scruples,  however,  were  not  to  be  overcome 
till  they  had  promised  to  obtain  his  father's  forgiveness.  He 
then  turned  to  the  forbidden  page,  and  a  written  slip  of  paper 
dropped  from  it.  A  gentleman  picked  it  up,  and  read  it 
aloud — '  Tom  I  mind  you  don't  touch  Satan  1' — My  reader 
roust  conceive  the  effect  which  the  wording  of  this  caution 
produced  on  the  hearers.  Tom,  however,  did  have  dealings 
with  Satan ;  and  handled  him,  as  I  was  informed,  with  great 
discretion. 

s  4 
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As  young  Lawrence  grew  up,  his  Shakapearion  readings 
and  his  frequent  visits  to  the  theatre,  imbued  him  with  a  strong 
dramaUc  propensity,  and  about  his  sixteenth  year*  he  had 
serious  intentions  c^  making  the  stage  his  profession. 

"  I  was  now  in  Bath  once  more,  but  with  a  wonderful  im- 
provement in  my  fame  and  fortunes.  No  man  could  be  more 
bvourably  situated  than  myself  (combining  private  with  public 
advantages)  to  give  advice  or  assistance  to  an  aspirant ;  and 
the  young  artist  needed  no  introduction  in  coming  to  me  for 
both.  I  heard  him  recite  Jaffier ;  and  though  private  recit- 
ation, I  will  admit,  is  st  all  umes  an  imperfect  criterion,  I  did 
not  perceive,  on  this  occasion,  any  evidences  of  talent  he 
could  balance  against  that  which  was  acknowledged  in  his 
present  pursuit.  1  desired  him,  however,  to  call  on  me  again, 
and  said  that,  in  the  interim,  I  would  speak  to  Mr.  Palmer. 
In  the  interim,  I  met  his  father,  and  felt  myself  bound  to 
disclose  what  had  passed,  Lawrence  bad  failed  in  his  busi- 
ness at  Devizes,  and  was  looking  forward  to  bia  son's  efforts 
for  support.  Knowing  from  experience  the  precarious  fortunes 
of  an  actor,  and,  by  this  time,  the  value  of  his  son's  talents, 
he  was  necessarily  alarmed  at  my  intelligence,  and  begged  I 
would  use  all  my  influence  in  dissuading  him  from  his  design. 
I  knew  young  Lawrence's  filial  attachment  (which,  among  his 
acquaintance,  was  indeed  proverbial),  and  I  suggested  that 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  achieve  the  desired  object  by  a 
surprise.  I  appointed  Lawrence,  therefore,  to  come  to  my 
house  the  neiLt  morning,  about  twelve,  with  some  friends,  and 
sent  word  to  his  son  to  meet  me  there  half  an  hour  after.  I 
then  went  to  Mr.  Palmer,  told  him  the  circumstance,  and 
requested  his  co-operation.  He  promised  it  most  freely,  and 
agreed  to  attend  the  rendezvous  at  the  time  appointed. 

"  By  half-past  twelve,  the  next  day,  all  the  parties  were 
assembled :  old  Lawrence  and  his  friends  in  the  back  paHour ; 
young  Lawrence,  Mr.  Palmer,  and  myself,  in  the  front.  The 
manager  was  no  sooner  introduced,  than,  with  gret^  adroit- 
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ness,  he  desired  a  specimen  of  young  Lawrence's  abilities, 
and  took  his  seat  at  one  end  of  the  room.  I  proposed  the 
opening  scene  between  Priuli  and  Jaffier.  We  accordingly 
commenced  (I  Priuli,  he  Jaffier) ;  and  he  proceeded  very 
perfectly,  till,  in  the  well  known  Kpeech.of  <To  me  you  owe 
her,'  he  came  to  the  lines, 

'  I  brought  her  —  gaTC  her  to  your  despairing  amu  ; 
Indeed  you  ihanktd  me  i  but ' 

Here  Jaffier  stammered,  and  became  stationary.  I  held  the 
book,  but  would  not  assist  him;  and  he  recommenced  and 
sb^ped,  reiterated,  and  hemmed,  till  his  &ther,  who  had 
heard  him  with  growing  impatience,  could  contain  his  vex- 
ation no  longer,  but,  pushing  open  the  door,  thrust  in  his 
bead,  and  prompted  him  to  the  sentence, 

•«  noUer  giatitude 

Row  in  ber  muI  i  for  fimi  that  hour  the  tared  me. 
Till  f<»  ber  life  ibe  pud  nw  with  benelr  ;■ 

then  added,  '  You  play  Jaffier,  Tom  I  hang  me  if  they'd  sudfer 
you  to  murder  a  conspirator.' 

"  The  whole  party  now  made  their  i^pearance,  and  began 
to  remonstrate;  when  Mr.  Palmer,  taking  young  Lawrence 
by  the  hand,  assured  him,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  that 
he  would  do  any  thing  to  serve  him,  but  that  it  was  his  con- 
viction he  did  not  possess  those  advantages  which  would 
render  the  stage  a  safe  undertaking.  This  address  did  not 
produce  an  instantaneous  effect  It  was  obvious  that  the 
young  artist  entertained  the  reverse  opinion.  A  conversation 
ensued,  in  which  I,  abusing  the  life  of  an  actor,  and  other 
friends  representing  the  prospects  of  a  painter,  young  Lawrence 
at  length  became  convinced ;  but  remarked  with  a  sigh,  '  that 
if  he  could  have  gone  on  the  stage,  he  might  have  assisted 
his  family  much  sooner  than  by  his  present  employments.* 
My  reader  can  appreciate  the  affection  of  this  sentiment; 
but  I  am  unable  to  describe  its  delivery,  or  the  effect  it  took 
upon  every  person  present.  Passing  over,  therefore,  the 
scene  which  ensued,  I  will  only  add,  that  young  Lawrence 
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went   away,    renouncing   his    intentions,    and    retaining   liis 
friends." 

At  seventeen,  he  made  his  first  attempt  in  oils.  The  subject 
was  Christ  bearing  the  Cross,  and  the  canvass  was  eight 
feet  high.  After  this  large  paiating,  young  Lawrence  painted 
his  own  portrait  in  oils.  In  this,  he  evidently  aimed  at  the 
style  of  Rembrandt  in  his  middle  life,  when  he  had  neglected 
his  high  finish,  and  availed  himself  of  the  broad  fulness  of 
the  brush,  with  deep  contrasts  and  sudden  transitions,  and 
with  great  breadth  of  light  and  shade. . 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1787,  when  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  young  Lawrence  was  brought  to  London,  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  public  Institutions  for  instruction  in  bis  art,  and 
to  commence  that  career  which  terminated  so  triumphantly. 
His  &ther,  on  his  arrival,  immediately  hired  a  handsome  suite 
of  apartments  in  Leicester  Square.  They  were  within  sight 
of  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  whose  exhibition  and 
painting-rooms  were  daily  visited  by  all  the  opulence,  rank,  and 
fashion  of  London.  This  was  a  sight  that  must  have  been 
very  inspiring  to  a  lad  of  real  genius  and  laudable  ambition. 

Provincial  and  metropolitan  fame  are,  however,  very  dis- 
'  tinct;  and,  notwithstanding  young  Lawrence's  having  been 
the  phenomenon  of  Bath,  his  having  received  the  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  hb  juvenile  drawings  having  been  widely 
talked  o^  these  were  scarcely  sufficient  introductions  to  a  step 
so  bold  as  that  of  challenging  the  notice  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, in  the  height  of  his  fame  and  splendour.  But  the  Pre- 
sident was  kind,  and  easy  of  access  to  persons  of  decided 
talents ;  and  Mr.  Hoare  had  paved  the  way  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Sir  Joshua,  in  reply  to  an  ^plication  from  the  father,  im- 
mediately appointed  an  interview ;  and  young  Lawrence,  with 
the  sensibility  inseparable  from  worth  and  talents,  was  taken 
to  the  painting-room  of  this  distinguished  head  of  the  English 
school  of  art.  Sir  Joshua  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  beauty, 
fine  figure,  and  graceful  manners  of  the  tad,  and  received  him 
with  an  attention  and  n  benignity  that  dissipated  his  appre- 
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hensions,  and  restored  him  to  self-possession.  As  they  en- 
tered. Sir  Joshua  was  examining  the  specimen  of  anotlier 
juvenile  aspirant,  who  had  evidendy  come  with  the  same  ob- 
ject. The  youth  stood  in  trembling  expectation  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  oracle,  which  was  to  determine  his  course  of  life ; 
and  after  some  ominous  hems  and  hahs,  some  positive  blame, 
and  some  condemning  with  faint  praise,  the  MecKnas  dis- 
missed him  with  the  n^ative  encouragement  of  ■<  Well,  well ! 
go  on,  go  on."  The  situation  of  young  Lawrence  during 
this  scene  may  be  easily  imagined. 

Sir  Joshua  now  inspected  the  performance  of  young  Law- 
rence. He  was  evidently  much  struck  with  it ;  no  doubt  dis- 
cerning in  it  those  marks  of  genius  which  gave  promise  of  iJie 
future  fame  of  the  artist.  He  accordingly  bestowed  on  the 
painting  a  very  long  scrutiny,  in,  as  young  Lawrence  thought, 
an  alarming  contrast  to  the  hasty  glance  with  which  he  had 
dismissed  the  other. 

At  last  he  addressed  the  youth  with  an  air  of  kindness, 
though  seriously  and  impressively :  —  "  Stop,  young  man,  I 
must  have  some  talk  with  you.  Well,  I  suppose  you  think 
this  is  very  fine,  and  this  colouring  very  natural,  hey  ?  hey  ?" 
He  then  began  to  analyse  the  performance,  and  to  point  out 
imperfections,  su£BcIent,  in  the  alarmed  imagination  of  (he 
sensitive  lad,  to  destroy  all  hope  of  being  a  great  painter. 
Presently,  altering  his  tone,  he  expatiate<l  on  iu  merits ;  and 
concluded  in  a  mild  manner, — "  It  is  very  clear  you  have  been 
copying  the  old  masters ;  but  my  advice  to  you  is,  to  study 
nature;  apply  your  talents  to  nature,  and  don't  coj^  paintings." 
He  then  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  kindly  told  him  he  was 
welcome,  whenever  he  chose  to  call.  Young  Lawrence  was 
always  well  received  by  Sir  Joshua,  from  tliat  hour  to  his  last 
illness,  which  occurred  four  years  aSier. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  now  admitted  a  student  at  the  Royal 
Academy ;  and  one  of  his  contemporaries  has  assured  Us  that 
his  presence  among  the  young  artists  produced  a  very  extra- 
ordinary effect.  His  countenance,  person,  and  manners, 
excited  great  admiration ;  his  liberal  and  conciliatory  dispo- 
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sition  created  attachment,  and  his  superior  talents  and  rapid 
progress  were  acknowledged  without  envy  or  detraction. 
I^e  mode  of  study  which  he  adopted,  was  to  make  small,  but 
most  highly  finished,  drawings.  In  that  style  he  drew  the 
Apollo  all  round.  When  just  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was 
permitted  to  draw  from  the  living  subject;  a  privilege  at  that 
period  not  so  extensively  granted  as  at  present. 

He  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  exhibitor  at  Somerset 
House  in  1787,  the  year  of  his  arrival  in  London.  His  ad- 
dress was  then  No.  4.  Leicester  Square ;  and  his  performances 
were  seven  in  number ;  viz.  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Esten  in  the 
character  of  Belvidera,  four  other  portraits  of  ladies,  a  Vestal 
Virgin,  and  a  Mad  Girl.  Next  year  the  artist  resided  at 
No.  41.  in  Jermyn  Street,  and  sent  six  of  his  performances, 
all  portraits.  In  1789,  be  exhibited  no  fewer  than  thirteen 
pieces,  and  was  evidently  advandng  rapidly  in  his  profession, 
as  three  of  the  portnuts  were  "  ladies  of  quali^,"  besides  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1790,  among  twelve 
pictures,  occur  the  Princess  Amelia,  her  Majesty,  a  NoUe- 
man's  Son,  a  General  Officer,  and  a  Celebrated  Actress.  The 
last  was  Miss  Farren,  whose  beautiful  whole-length  was  hung 
as  a  penilatU  to  the  celebrated  one  of  Mrs.  Billington,  as  St. 
Cecilia,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Some  of  the  critics  of  the 
day  objected  to  the  inconsistency  in  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Farren,  of  a  muff  and  furred  cloak,  with  foliage  on  the  trees 
in  the  back-ground.  Young  Lawrence  happening  to  meet  in 
the  Exhibition  Room  with  Mr.  Burke,  to  whom  he  had  been 
previously  introduced  by  Sir  Joshua,  asked  him  if  he  thought 
it  an  impropriety.  "  Never  mind  what  they  say,  young  gen- 
tleman," was  Mr.  Burke's  reply ;  "  in  a  picture,  painters*  pro- 
prieties are  the  best." 

In  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Lawrence's  address  was  24.  Old 
Bond  Street " ;  and  "  Homer  reciting  his  Poems  to  the 
Greeks,"  is  the  first  subject  with  his  name  in  the  Catalogue  of 
ihe   Exhibition.     This  picture   he  painted   for  Mr.  Payne 

•   Hi  siibsequenM}'   removed  to  Oreek  Street,  imd  ultinwlel;  to  Sunell  Squars. 
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Knight,  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr,  Andrew 
Knight,  of  Downton  Castle.  It  was  considered  a  very  extra- 
ordinary performance  for  so  young  a  man,  and  evinced  very 
unequivocally  the  elegance  and  discrimination  of  the  artist's 
mind. 

On  the  loth  of  November,  1791,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  other  candidates 
were  Messrs.  Smirke,  Stothard,  Marchant,  and  Treshnm. 

Though  private  commissions  to  a  considerable  extent 
flowed  in  upon  him,  his  pecuniary  affairs  were  &r  from 
affluenL  The  drafts  upon  his  private  purse,  in  behalf  of  his 
parents,  were  absorbing;  and,  at  an  early  period  of  his 
residence  in  Ix)ndoQ,  his  beautiful  crayon  drawings,  executed 
with  the  facility  of  genius  and  the  rapidity  of  long  practice, 
were  taken  about  by  his  &ther  to  be  sold,  even  at  the  low 
price  of  half  a  guinea.  Sir  Thomas,  latterly,  bought  up 
these  drawings  with  great  eagerness,  whenever  be  could  trace 
them.  Let  not  pride  conceal  these  facts.  Sir  Thomas, 
though  he  sometimes  confidendally  accounted  for  his 
straitened  circumstances  through  life  by  referring  to  his 
early  burdens,  never  r^retted  them,  or  murmured  at  the 
reminiscence.  The  statement  redounds  greatly  to  his  honour, 
and  it  is  made '  in  homage  to  his  memory.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said,  that  for  many  years 
be  spent  money  &ster  than  he  got  it;  and  when  he  moved 
into  his  residence  in  Leicester  Square,  had  put  by  so  little,  that 
he  expended  his  whole  accumulations  in  fitting  up  the  house. 
Nicholas  Poussin  tells  us,  that  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  his  landscapes  sold  for  less  than  he  had  ^ven  for  the 
raw  materials.  The  early  practice  of  a  painter  is  seldom 
profitable. 

On  the  Sd  of  March,  1792,  we  find  Mr.  Lawrence,  and 
twelve  other  associates,  attending  the  public  fiineral  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  to  St.  Paul's.  The  associates  comprised 
the  names  of  Bourgeois,  Bonomi,  Stothard,  and  Smirke;  and 
these  five  out  of  the  twelve  attained  to  emincnee.  Sir  Martin 
Archer  Shee  attended  the  fiineral  as  a  student. 
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At  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua,  Mr.  Lawrence  had  not  cotn- 
pleted  bis  twenty-tliird  year,  and  yet  numerous  honours  were 
bestowed  on  him,  in  preference  to  his  very  able  competitors. 
The  race  was  honourable  to  all ;  and  his  success  was  merited, 
and  therefore  excited  no  mean  or  malignant  passions.  The 
Dilettanti  Society  unanimously  chose  him  to  succeed  Sir 
Joshua,  as  their  painter;  though,  to  effect  this,  they  were 
obliged  to  rescind  a  regulation,  which  prevented  the  ad- 
mission to  the  Society  of  any  person  who  had  not  crossed  the 
Alps.  Mr.  X^iwrence's  foot  had  never  quitted  the  soil  of 
England.  His  Majesty,  George  Til.,  also  appointed  him 
to  succeed  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  his  principal  painter  in 
ordinary. 

In  the  Exhibition  of  1792,  Mr.  Lawrence's  principal  pic- 
tures were  a  portrait  of  his  Majesty  George  the  Third,  and 
another  of  a  lady  of  fashion  as  T^a  Penserosa.  Our  further 
notice  of  his  particular  portraits  must  be  only  incidental.  An 
enumeration  of  them  would  comprehend  all  the  rank,  fashion, 
and  intelligence  of  the  tjmes  in  which  he  lived.  Of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  it  may  be  as  justly  said  as  it  was  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  "  he  painted  three  generations  of 
beauties." 

Among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  works  about  this 
period  were  two  whole-length  portraits  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
painted  by  special  order,  and  designed  as  a  present  to  be 
taken  by  Lord  Macartney  to  the  Emperor  of  China;  a  whole- 
length  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  for  the  Town-Hall 
at  Bristol ;  and  a  whole-length  portrait  of  his  Majesty,  presented 
by  the  Members  for  Coventry  to  the  Corporation  of  that  town. 

In  1793,  Mr.  Lawrence  exhibited  a  portrait  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  his  present  Majesty. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1794,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  elected 
a  Royal  Academician. 

In  1795,  at  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  collection  of  M.  de 
Calonne  (the  produce  of  which  was  24,025/.  145.  6d.),  Mr. 
John  Julius  Angeratein,  the  well  known  merchant,  standing 
close  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  overheard  him  admire  a  half-length 
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portrait  by  Rembrandt ;  presently  the  lot  wns  put  up ;  Mr. 
Angerstein  contested  it,  and  it  was  knocked  down  to  him  at 
105/.  In  the  most  flattering  manner,  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  the  painting  to  Mr.  Lawrence;  and  a  friend- 
ship  commenced  between  them,  which  lasted  to  Mr.  Anger- 
stein's  death.  In  forming  his  admirable  collection  of  pictures 
(which  now  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  National  Gallery), 
Mr.  Angerstein  was  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  taste 
and  judgment. 

In  1795,  Mr.  Lawrence  exhibited  a  portrait  of  that  elegant 
poet,  and  amiable  man,  the  celebrated  'William  Cowper. 

In  1796,  among  other  works,  Mr.  Lawrence  exhibited  por- 
traits of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott, 
Lord  Auckland,  Lady  Emily  Hobart,  and  Mr.  Knight. 

In  the  year  1797,  besides  two  fine  portraits  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  Mr.  Kemble,  and  one  of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  Mr.  Law- 
rence exhibited  his  "  Satan ;"  which  was  subsequendy  pur- 
chased by  the  late  Buke  of  Norfolk ;  was  long  the  ornament 
of  his  house  in  St.  James's  Square ;  and  at  the  sale  of  his 
Grace's  efiects  was  re-purchased  by  the  artist  himself.  For 
this  noble  work  he  had  long  been  preparing ;  principally  at 
night,  after  his  professional  engagements  as  a  portrait-painter 
were  over.  In  these  nocturnal  studies  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  late  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  the  Royal  Academician; 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  (now  Mrs.  Charles  Denbam)  used  to 
read  to  them.  The  execution  of  the  picture  itself  occupied 
six  weeks ;  and  Lawrence  frequently  declared  that  it  was  the 
happiest  time  ha  had  ever  spent. 

In  1 798,  appeared  at  Somerset  House  his  portraits  of  Mr. 
John  Julius  Angerstein,  Lord  Seafortb,  Mr.  Bell,  Mrs.  Al- 
nutt,  Mrs.  Neeve,  and  Mr.  Kemble  as  Coriolanus.  The  6ig- 
ni6cd  abstraction  of  the  last-mentioned  figure  excited  high 
admiration. 

In  1799,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.,  Uve- 
dale  Price,  Esq.,  Miss  Jennings,  and  Mr.  Alnutt,  were  among 
the  prominent  productions  of  his  pencil. 

In   180(^  he  exhilMted  the  portraits  of  Lord  Eldon,  Mrs. 
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Angerstein,  Mr.  Boucheretes,  Mrs.  Curran,  tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
Pennicott,  Mrs.  Thompson,  and  Mrs.  Twiss;  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  Mr.  Curran,  Mr.  Antrobus,  Lady  Pollington 
and  child,  Mrs.  Byng,  the  Honourable  Miss  Caroline  Upton, 
the  Honourable  Miss  Sophia  Upton,  and  Mr.  Kemble  as 
RoUa.  The  expressive  energy  thrown  into  Mr.  Curran's 
countenance  was  wonderfiil;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  the 
result  of  a  single  sitting.  In  the  magnificent  theatrical  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Keiuble  as  Rolla,  the  child  was  a  likeness  of  Mr. 
Sheridan's  infant  son. 

The  Marquis  of  Bath,  Earl  Cowper,  Lndy  Cunningham, 
the  Honourable  Thomas  Erskine,  the  Marchioness  of  Exeter, 
Sir  William  Grant,  and  Lady  Templetown,  were  among  Mr. 
Lawrence's  contributions  to  the  Exhibition  of  1802. 

In  1603,  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  contained 
Mr.  Lawrence's  portraits  of  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  Lady  Hunilton,  Lord  Thurlow,  the 
Honourable  Miss  Lambert,  and  Mr.  Windham.  The  whole 
length  of  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell  was  one  of  the  most  grace- 
iiil  and  el^ant  figures  ever  painted. 

In  the  years  1604,  1805,  1806,  1807,  1808,  and  1809, 
Mr.  Lawrence  exhibited  portraits ;  among  others,  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Mrs.  Siddons  (a  magnificent  whole-length), 
Mrs.  Thelluson  and  child,  Mrs.  Williams  (a  fascinating  pic- 
ture of  a  fascinating  woman).  Lord  Amherst,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Forster,  the  Honourable  Charles  Grey,  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  Mr.  Henry  Hope,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  William 
Baker,  Lord  Ellenborougb,  X^dy  Selina  Meade,  Mrs.  Riddell, 
Sir  Francis  Baring,  Mr.  John  Baring,  and  Mr.  Wall  (a  group), 
the  Honourable  Benjamin  Paget,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Mr.  Angerstein's  children,  Mr.  Farrington, 
X^y  Hood,  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  and  Mr. 
Kemble  as  Hamlet.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  never  sug- 
gested a  more  interesting  picture  than  that  last  mentioned. 
The  portrmt  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  posthumous  one;  it  admirably 
expressed  the  lolly  character  of  the  original,  and  was  spoken 
of  by  a  contemporary  critic  in  the  following  terms:  — 
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"  The  present  portrait  of  Mr.  Pitt  has  a  mixture  of  ideal 
«rt,  with  a  sufficiency  of  that  pa«>nal  resemblance  which  a 
portrait  requires.  It  is  Mr.  Pitt  taken  in  his  happieiit  mood, 
end  represented,  rather  in  the  dignity  of  his  actions,  and  the 
elevation  of  his  great  mind,  than  in  the  feithful  portraiture  of 
his  person.  It  is  a  portrait  in  the  epic  style  of  painting,  and 
worthy  of  going  down  to  posterity. 

"  Tliere  is  in  the  countenance  of  this  picture  that  majestic 
and  tremendous  dignity,  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  withered  the 
attack  of  his  opponents;  that  severity)  by  which  the  corus- 
cations of  wit  and  humour  were  extinguished  before  him; 
that  proud  and  undaunted  consciousness  of  personal  integrity, 
with  which  he  extorted  admiration  from  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  his  public  conduct. 

"All  the  other  portents  of  Mr.  Pitt  have  been  tame 
likenesses  of  the  man;  none  of  them  have,  therefore,  pleased. 
Simply  as  Mr.  Pitt,  there  was  every  thing  in  his  personal 
resemblance  to  ^cite  contrary  emotions  to  pleasure.  As  well 
might  Alexander  the  Great  have  been  piunted  with  the  hump 
on  his  back.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  better  understood  the  di^ 
nity  and  latitude  of  his  art.  He  has  painted  Mr.  PiU  more 
in  the  likeness  of  his  mind  than  in  that  of  his  person ;  but  he 
has  given  a  sufficient  likeness  to  gratify  the  desires  of  afiec- 
tionate  remembrance,  and  has  superadded  that  dignity  and 
character  which  are  of  more  value  to  posterity." 

The  years  1810,  ISll,  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  were  pro- 
ductive of  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Canning,  Lard  Castlereagh, 
Lord  Melville,  the  Hon.  C  Stewart,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr, 
West  (the  President  of  the  Academy),  the  IkrI  and 
Conntess  of  Charlemont,  Sir  William  Curtis  (s  highly 
characteristic  resemblance  of  the  worthy  Alderman),  Mr, 
Kemble  as  Cato,  the,  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Mrs.  May,  Viscount 
Mon^y,  Miss  Wellesley  Pole,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Lady 
Ellenborough,  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  the  Countess  of  Grey, 
Sir  Thomas  Graham,  Miss  Thayer  (a  lovely  picture),  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley,  Mr.  Watt,  Lady  Emily  Cowper, 
Lady  Grantham  (the  utmost  delicacy  combined  with  a  power- 
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fill  impasting  oF  colour),  Lady  Leicester  na  Ho|w  (an  ex- 
quisitely gracefiil  figure),  Master  Locke,  Colonel  M*Mahon, 
Mr.  Morgan,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  friends  that  Mr.  Lawrence  ever 
made  was  Lord  Charles  Stewart,  now  the  Marquess  of 
Londondeiry*  of  whom  he  painted  a  spirited  half-length,  ia 
military  costume,  with  his  sabre  over  his  shoulder,  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  the  great  room  at  Somerset 
House  in  the  year  in  which  it  was  exhibited.  Owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  having  slept  occasionally 
at  Montague  House,  Btackheath,  while  he  was  ptunting  his 
fine  composition  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Princess 
Charlotte  it  was  not  obscurely  intimated  that  he  bad  been 
treated  somewhat  too  graciously  by  her  Royal  Highness. 
Mr.  Lawrence  did  all  he  could  to  exonerate  himself,  by  an 
afiBdavitf  taken  on  the  S4th  of  Sept.  1806,  before  the  sitting 
magistrate  at  Hatton  Garden  Police  (^ce.  Nevertheless, 
an  un&vourable  Impression  respecting  him  remained  on  the 
mind  of  his  late  Majesty,  then  Prince  Regent.  Lord  Charles 
Stewart  was  the  first  person  who  subsequently  ventured  to 
name  Lawrence  to  his  Royal  Highness.  One  afternoon,  at 
a  convivial  party  at  Carlton  House,  the  Prince  reminde<t 
Lord  Charles  that  he  had  promised  to  grant  him  a  favour 
whenever  he  required  it,  and  asked  him  what  it  should  be. 
"  The  &vour  which  I  request  of  your  Royal  Highness  is  to 
sit  for  your  portrait  for  me."  "Very  well,  who  is  your 
artist?"  "May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  Lawrence 
B  ^e  only  man."  The  PriiKe  instantly,  and  indignantly, 
refused  to  sit  to  Lawrence,  and  here  the  matter  dropped  for 
the  present. 

A  short  time  after.  Colonel  M'Mahon,  his  Royal  High- 
ness's  private  secretary,  was  secretly  sitting  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
for  his  portrait.  Some  good-natured  friend  having,  however, 
communicated  the  &ct  to  the  Prince,  he  one  day  suddealy 
chai^ied  the  Colonel  with  it,  and  added  that  he  would  fiwgive 
biro  only   on  one  condititm;  namdy,  that  h^  the   Prince, 
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slioatd  have  the  picture  when  finished.  To  this  flattering 
proposition,  Colonel  M*Mahon  of  course  readily  consented ; 
and  the  picture  proved  so  admirable  n  one,  that  the  Prince 
expressed  his  high  approbation  of  it. 

This  occurrence,  added  to  the  circumstance  that  Lawrence 
bad  painted  some  very  successful  portraits  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Princess  Mary,  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
femily,  encouraged  Lord  Charles  Stewart,  to  renew  his  appli- 
cation ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  not  only  consented,  but  coo- 
sented  to  sit  at  Lawrence's  own  house ;  having  first,  however, 
with  that  attention  to  etiquette,  which  formed  a  part  of  his 
late  Majesty's  character,  ascertained  that  Charles  the  First 
sat  to  Vandyke  at  his  own  residence.  At  the  very  first  sit- 
ting his  Risjal  Highness  was  delighted  with  the  artist's 
execution,  and  pleased  with  the  elegance  and  propriety  of  bis 
manner ;  and  thenceforward  honoured  him  with  his  warmest 
patronage. 

In  1814,  when  the  Prince  Regent  was  visited  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  Field  Marshal 
Blucher,*  the  Hetman  I^atoff,  and  the  otb«r  illnstrioiDs  war- 
riors and  diplomatists,  who  had  contributed  to  bring  the  war 
against  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  such  a  glorious  termination, 
he  imniediatdy  directed  Mr.  Lawrence  to  exercise  his  art 
tipon  these  personages,  as  fiu:  as  his  strenuous  exertions 
would  enable  him  to  avail  himself  of  thdr  irr^ular  intorvals 
from  public  affiurs  during  their  short  scgonm  in  this  country. 
He  accordingly  repaired  to  York  House,  St  James's  Palace 
where  he  made  splendid  portraits  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Field  Marshal  Blucher,  and  the  Hetman  PlatoSl 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1615,  the  Prince  Regent  was  pleased  to 
confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  this  distinguished  artist. 

The  Exhibition  of  1 8 1 5  was  a  splendid  one  for  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence.  It  contained  portraits  frmu  his  pencil,  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  Prince  Blucher,  Prince 
PlatofF,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marchioness  of  Tho- 
raond,  and  Mrs.  Wolfe ;  forming  an  extraordinary  assemblage 
oTrank,  gallantry,  and  beauty. 
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In  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  Sir  Tliomas's  principal  pictures 
were  portraits  of  Mr.  John  Julius  Angerstein,  Canova  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Marchioness 
of  Stafford,  Sir  Henry  Torrens,  Lady  Wingrave,  Prince 
■Winneuburgh,  die  Duke  of  York,  the  Marques  of  Anglesey, 
Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  Mrs.  Cuthbert,  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
Mr.  Jekyll,  Lord  Lyndoch,  Mr.  Nash,  Lady  Maria  Oglan- 
der,  Lady  Auckland  and  her  children,  I^dy  Elizabeth  Leve- 
son  Gower,  the  Honourable  H.  Lowther,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  the  HononraUe 
Frederic  Stewart,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  &c. 

In  the  year  1618,  on  the  assembling  of  the  potentates  and 
most  illustrious  statesmen  of  Europe  at  Aix-la-Cliapell^  lo 
afmnge  the  political  relations  of  mankind.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  received  a  magnificent  commission  from  the  Prince 
Regent  to  proceed  thither,  as  well  as  to  the  various  continental 
courts,  and  paint,  for  bis  Royal  Highness,  the  resemblance  of 
those  by  whose  actions  posterity  was  so  much  to  be  ioflueDoed. 
The  genius  of  Lawrence  induced  the  foreign  Sovereigns  cor- 
dially to  concur  in  the  Prince's  wbh  ;  and,  in  the  history  of 
of  art,  there  is  not  on  record  a  more  splendid  homage  to  the 
superiority  of  an  individual  over  all  competition.  The  glory 
of  the  man  was  reflected  on  his  country. 

To  afford  every  advfuitage  of  light,  and  shade,  and  arrange- 
ment, for  the  subjects  and  accessories  of  those  historical 
monuments,  a  wooden  house  was  prepared  in  this  country  in 
framework,  and  sent  to  Aix-la-Chapellej  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  directed  thnt  it  should  be  fixed  in  the  garden  of  his  hotel. 
It  contained  a  room  of  £0  feet  by  1 8,  and  two  rooms  of  20  by 
18,  and  18  by  12,  It  was  shipped  hwm  the  Custom  Houseon 
the  3d  of  October,  1818,  but  by  some  mismanagement  it  did 
not  .arrive  until  long  after  it  was  wanted,  and  the  portraits  were 
taken  in  a  large  room  in  the  Town  HoU,  little  suited  to  the 
purpose,  or  to  the  dignity  of  those  who  had  to  frequent  it. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1818,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
repaired  to  the  Town  Hall,  to  sit  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 
The  picture,  aUhough  like,  was  certainly  not  one  of  Sir 
Thomas's  most  fortunate  productions.  ,  -  , 
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Having  toncluded  his  mission  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Sir 
Tliomas  proceeded  to  Vienna;  where  he  waa  treated  with  the 
highest  honours,  and  with  great  personal  kindness  by  the  Em- 
peror and  the  royal  family.  Here  he  painted  the  Emperor,  in 
a  gorgeous  picture,  without  being  fitlsely  showy  or  deficient  in 
sobriety  of  effect.  The  Archdukes,  the  Archduchess  (Charles), 
and  her  daughters,  Prince  Schwartzenburgh,  Prince  Metier^ 
nich.  Capo  d'Istrias,  and  other  illustrious  persons  then  at  that 
capital,  also  sat  to  him. 

From  Vienna  Sir  Thomas  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  he  had 
now  the  happiness  of  contemplating  those  masterpieces  of  an- 
dent  art,  which  other  great  painters  had  had  the  advantage  of 
studying  at  an  earlier  period  of  life.  He  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1819. 

An  Italian  journal,  of  the  18th  of  November,  1819,  an- 
nounces that  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  finished  the  portrait 
of  his  Holiness ;  and,  after  suitable  praise  of  this  truly  splendid 
production,  it  bestows  upon  the  artist  the  epithet  of  the  English 
Titian.  His  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  Oonsalvi  was  another 
magnificent  proof-of  his  powers. 

'  At  Rome  he  was  caressed  by  the  Pope  and  Cardinals ;  and 
he  received  iirom  the  Italian  artists  and  foreigners  of  distinction 
then  in  the  capital,  a  series  of  attentions  and  an  expression  of 
admiration  highly  gratifying  to  an  Englishman  to  contemplato. 
The  students  of  the  French  Academy  at  Rome  repaired  in  a 
body  to  view  the  portraits  when  they  were  exhibited  to  the 
cognoscenti.  Oneoflbem,  alter  a  short  ecstasy,  put  his  hands 
before  his  eyes,  and  would  look  no  more,  but  retired,  exclidm- 
ing — "  Ah,  ^en  est  fait !  •ootid  comme  it faut/aireles  portraits" 
■  At  Parma,  Sir  Thomas  painted  the  portraits  of  the  Ex-em- 
press Maria  Louisa,  and  her  son,  young  Napole<m:  of  the 
latter  he  also  made  a  beautiful  drawing;  from  which  an  ad- 
mirable plate  has  recently  been  published,  engraved  some  time 
ago  by  Mr.  Bromley. 

Most  of  the  crowned  heads  painted  by  Sir  Thomas  for  his 
royal  master  presented  him  with  some  jewel,  or  other  similar 
mark  of  &vour.     The  Emperor  Francis,  however,  not  being 
T  3  , 
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■ware  of  the  delicate  and  refined  dlaracter  of  the  man  he  had 
to  deal  witli,  sent  him  a  handsome  sum  of  money.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  with  all  due  courtesy  and  respect  returned 
it,  am)  soon  after  received  a  magnificent  diamond  ring. 
During  lib  whole  re^sidence  on  the  Contiuent,  he  was  enter- 
tiunetl  in  the  palaces  of  the  various  Sovereigns  with  marked 
distinction ;  and  although  he  was  unable  to  speak  with  fluency 
any  of  the  continental  languages,  the  propriety  and  elegance 
of  his  deportment  made  on  impression  highly  brourable  to> 
the  charocter  of  an  English  artist  and  gendeman. 

On  the  lith  of  March,  1820,  Mr.  West,  the  veaerable 
President  of  the  Academy,  expired ;  and  on  the  ilay  after  (he 
funeral,  the  Aoth  of  March,  1820,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
was,  without  opposition,  elected  to  succeed  him.  He  arrived 
in  England  in  the  ensuing  April,  nltei'  an  absence  of  eighteen 
months,  and  broi^ht  with  him  eiglit  whole-length  portraits. 
for  the  King,  tlie  Friuce  llegenl  having  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  htn  royal  fatlier  in  January.- 

ITa  Majesty  duly  appreciated  these  superb  works,  and 
spoke  of  the  honour  which  Sir  'Xlioniaa's  talents,  as  well  a» 
his  conduct  upon  the  Continent,  had  rejected  on  bis  Prince 
and  on  his  country.  Desirous  of  testifying  bis  respect  and 
admiration,  the  King,  through  the  medium  of  Sir  Thomasr 
conferred  upon  the  Pi-esidt:ncy  of  the  Royal  Academy  a  gold 
chain  and  medal,  bearing  the  likeness  of  his  Majesty,  witb 
the  inscription,  "  From  his  Majesty  Kino  Gkoroe  the 
Fourth^  to  the  Pbesiuent  of  the  Rotal  Acadgut." 

In  the  Exhibittoa  of  1820,  Sir  lliomas's  pictures  were 
principally  portraits  of  the  Archduchess  d  Austria  and  her 
daughter,  Mr.  Abemethy,  Mr.  Bloomfielcl,  i^r  Wm.  Grant,, 
■nd  Lady  Selina  Meade. 

On  the  loth  of  (he  ensuing  December,  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  llnyal  Academy,  when  the  officers  of  the 
Institution  are  elected  for  the  year,  and  the  prizes  distributed. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  presided  for  the  first  time.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  full  court  suit^  and  wore  the  rich  chain  and  medat 
presented   to  him  by   his    M^esty.      The  following  is  aa 
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Bbridgmeot  of  the  substance  of  bis  first  discourse  to  the 
Academy :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  —  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  decided 
improvement  of  one  of  the  schools  of  art  (the  Life  Academy), 
and  the  general  alacrity  displayed  in  all.  A  spirit  of  emutft- 
lion,  so  useful  in  all  professions,  is  most  particularly  essentid 
to  the  perfection  of  our  art.  I  caution  you,  Gentlemeq, 
against  too  great  a  reliance  upon  that  genius,  with  which 
nature  has  gifted  you.  It  is  by  perseverance,  and  not  by 
natural  talent  alone,  that  you  will  be  aUe  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  of  art  —  those  difficulties  which  enhance  and  give 
superiority  to  our  [HX>fession  over  all  others.  While  I  con- 
gratulate you  that  the  Life  Academy  has  this  year  retrieved 
its  character,  I  cannot  omit  still  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  a 
constant  attention  to  correctness  and  purity  of  drawing;  and 
this,  too,  in  the  most  minute  and  apparently  insignificant  parts : 
as  well  as  in  the  general  conloar  of  the  whole.  The  works  of 
antiqui^  should  never  be  absent  from  your  memories.  La 
no  one  depend  upon  the  correctness  of  his  eye  for  fidelity  of 
representation,  without  having  first  formed  his  idea  of  beauty 
from  diese  —  for  a  knowledge  of  beauty  is  essential  to  that  of 
truth. 

"  The  gentlemen  who  are  candidates  in  Historical  Paint- 
ing, I  would  advise,  when  inventing  their  compositions,  not 
to  be  led  away  by  an  attention  only  to  a  play  of  line,  and  a 
harmonious  adjustment  of  ports,  but  to  let  truth,  nature  and 
simplicity,  be  their  guides.  Xt  is  well  known  that  the  happi- 
ness of  life  is  often  lost  by  inattention  to  known  and  vulgar 
truths;  and  in  the  same  manner  are  the  beauties  of  art 
missed,  by  overlooking  those  simple  and  afiiecting  incidents, 
which  nature  presents  to  us  every  day.  When  inventing, 
Gentlem^i,  I  would  advise  you  not  to  K^low  this  or  that  great 
master,  but  toconsider  your  subject  as  itwould  have  taken  place 
in  reality  —  rendering  every  thing  subordinate  to  expression ; 
for  it  is  by  expression  alone  we  can  touch  the  heart  *  He 
who  would  nmke  us  feel,  must  feel  himself,*  says  a  high  au- 
thority ;  and  tbe  experience  of  every  day  justifies  the  truth  of 
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the  assertiuii.  I  would  recommend  to  you,  to  make  it  your 
constant  pursuit,  every  diiy  and  hour  of  your  lives,  to  concen- 
trate your  thoughts  towards  that  point ;  for  whatever  tends 
to  fix  and  concentrate  our  thoughts,  elevates  us  as  thinking 
beings.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Domenichino,  and 
Rembrandt,  are  the  four  greatest  masters  of  expression  and 
form.  From  two  sketches  of  these  (in  existence)  it  is  evident 
that  they  made  expression  the  primary  and  constant  <^jecl  of 
their  studies. 

"  The  first  designs  of  Leonardo,  and  all  bis  works  (ex- 
cepting those  upon  fortification  and  the  mathematics),  are  all 
highly  finished  drawings  of  expression ;  for  the  characters 
and  expressions  in  his  large  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  he 
appears  all  his  litetime  to  have  been  searching  through  nature. 
Raphael  seemed  to  have  formed  in  his  mind  the  whole  of  his 
intended  work  before  putting  a  line  upon  paper,  and  all  was 
regulated  by  expression.  Domenichino  thought  no  line 
worthy  of  the  painter,  that  the  mind  did  not  draw  before  the 
bond.  The  portfolio  of  Rembrandt  is  like  the  page  of  Shok- 
speare ;  every  drawing  is  itself  a  drama ;  —  the  passions  speak 
for  themselves.  Composition,  colour,  arrangement  of  light 
and  shade,  all  are  lost  In  the  power  of  expression.  It  is  this, 
and  this  alone,  that  entitles  our  works  to  situations  in  the  gal- 
leries of  monarchs,  and  by  the  side  of  the  great  efforts  of 
genius  of  different  ages." 

Sir  Thomas  then  pointed  out  the  course  which  he  con- 
sidered most  proper  for  the  students  to  pursue,  to  attain  the 
grand  ol^ects  of  art.  Some,  he  said,  as  accorded  with  their 
various  tastes,  should  endeavour  to  catch  the  action  or  energy 
of  the  living  model  before  them  —  others  to  imitate  the  traits 
of  individual  character; — some,  again,  to  embody  the  vigour 
of  manhood — others  to  trace  the  more  delicate  forms  of 
female  loveliness; — some  to  give  the  softness,  the  richness, 
the  nature,  and  substance  of  flesh — others  to  catch  those 
splendid  gleams  of  light  from  nature,  which  always  surprise 
and  please.  The  advantages  which  the  Academy  afforded  in 
the  painting  school,  also,  should  be  on  additifuial  spur  to  Uw 
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advancement  of  the  student;  for,  not  to  mention  the  import- 
ance of  the  study  of  such  examples  of  the  great  nioiiterSr  in 
regard  to  the  choice  and  the  treatment  of  a  subject,  tlie  very 
presence  of  them  should  be  an  excitement  to  emulation,  if 
the  student  considered  that  he  sat  side  by  side,  and  studied  us 
it  were,  in  company  with  those  celebrated  painters. 

It  was  with  sincere  pleasure,  the  President  said,  that  he 
noticed  the  continued  and  decided  improvement  of  the  students 
of  the  antique ;  their  sense  of  his  Majesty's  most  gracious 
regard  for  the  Royal  Academy,  in  presenting  them  with  so 
splendid  a  collection  of  antique  models — many  of  them  cast 
under  the  inspection  of  the  greatest  sculptor  which  ages  have 
produced; — and  their  veneration  for  those  memorials  of  the 
taste  of  the  best  age  of  Greece,  which  was  fully  proved,  by 
the  zeal  and  attention  which  their  drawings  displayed.  He 
recommended  to  them  strenuously  to  endeavour  at  a  progres- 
sive improvement,  and  to  remember  the  uncertain  tenure  by 
which  all  excellence  was  held.  He  trusted  that  the  time 
would  come,  when,  having  accomplished  the  noblest  ends  of 
art,  and  their  works  being  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  men 
the  most  enlightened  in  understanding,  most  refined  in  taste, 
and  profound  in  learning,  of  all  Europe,  it  might  with  pride 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  basis  of  so  magnificent  a  fiibric 
was  laid  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Fuseli. 

The  President  concluded,  by  expressing  his  earnest  wishes 
for  their  prosperity  and  happiness.. 

In  the  year  1821,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  contributions 
to  the  Exhibition  at  Somerset  House  were  portraits  of  Lady 
Belgrave,  Mrs.  Henry  Baring  and  her  children,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  (a  posthumous  portrait),  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Lady  Louisa  Lambton,  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  his 
Majesty  George  IV.,  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

Immediately  after  the  coronation,  in  July,  1821,  his  Ma- 
jesty directed  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  paint  a  lull-length 
portrait  of  him,  in  his  coronation  robes,  seated  in  St.  Edwatd's 
chair,  with  his  regalia,  as  he  (^peared  at  the  altar  in  West- 
ininster  Abbey. 
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In  tlie  Ediibitions  of  1823,  1823>  1824,  and  1825,  the 
chief  pictures  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  were  portraits  of 
the  Countess  of  Blessiagton,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Right 
H<mourab)e  F.  Robinson  (now  Lord  Goderich],  Mrs.  LiCtlfr- 
ton  (a  circular  picture  of  singular  beauty),  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  (three  picturesi),  the  Duke  of  York  (two  pic- 
tures), Count  Woronzo£^  Lady  Frances  Conyngliam,  the 
Earl  of  Harewood,  the  Countess  of  Jersey,  Sir  William 
Knighton,  tlte  Countess  of  Lieven,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Sir  William  Curtis,  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  tlie  children  of 
Mr.  Colmudy  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  ever  depicted 
on  canvass),  the  Duke  of  Devonsliire,  tlie  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, Mrs.  Harford,  the  children  of  the  Marquess  of  Lond<Hi- 
derry.  Lord  Stowell,  Lord  Bexley,  Mr.  Croker,  Mr.  Canning, 
the  Princess  Sophia,  Mrs.  Peel,  and  Master  Lambton. — 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  these 
fine  works.  Of  those  of  the  portrait  of  the  son  of  Mr. 
LembtCKi  (now  Lord  Durham),  the  following  extract  from 
a  periodical  publication  of  the  day  justly  expresses  the  general 
opinion : — 

**  This  ta  one  of  the  most  exquisite  representations  of  in- 
teresting childhood  that  we  have  ever  beheld.  The  simple 
action  and  sweet  expression  of  in&ntile  nature  which  we  see 
in  this  portrait,  were  never  excelled  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
in  his  happiest  moments.  The  boy  is  seated  amid  some 
rocky  scenery,  enjoying,  apparently,  a  waking  dream  of  diiki- 
hood,  and  for  the  mtHnent  unconscious  of  external  ohjocts. 
His  attitude  is  simple  and  natural — jnst  as  a  child  mi^t 
throw  himself  down  on  a  green  bank  after  b^ng  fatigaed  with 
sport,  when  the  flow  of  his  animal  spirits  subsides  without  being 
exhausted.  His  dress,  being  of  crimson  velvet,  is  of  course 
very  rich;  yet  it  never  attracts  the  attention  ibr  an  instant 
from  that  soft  look  of  innocence,  and  those  engaging  eyes 
which  reflect  the  loveliest  light  of  a  pure  and  happy  mind.  It 
is,  .indeed,  one  of  those  works  that  make  the  painter  be  for- 
gotten in  the  reality  of  the  creation  which  he  has  produced. 
It  speaks  du-ectiy  to  the  feelings,  in  the  very  voice  of  Nature, 
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snd  at  once  (ssdnates  the  heart  The  colouring  is  warm  and 
cboste;  the  execution  marked  with  equal  feeling  and  accuracy." 

At  the  diiitribution  of  prizes  on  tlie  lOdi  of  December,  18SS, 
Sr  Tbotnas  Lawrence  made  on  address  to  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  which  contained  much  sound  and  valuable 
doctrine,  and  which  was  received  with  very  general  applause- 
After  describing  the  motives  by  which  the  Academicians  had 
been  influenced  in  the  atljudicatlon  of  the  premiums,  the  Pre- 
sident thus  proceeded  :— 

*'  Your  judges,  Gendemen,  are  but  students  of  a  higher 
form.  Continuing  our  exertions  at  a  more  advanced  stati<H], 
the  obstacles  we  have  ourselves  to  encounter  remind  us  of  the 
difficulties  thnt  await  you ;  and  we  limit  our  expectations  of 
your  success  by  the  uncertainty  of  our  own.  It  L)  part  of  the 
triumph  oTourart,  tlutt  it  is  slow  in  progress,  and  that,  although 
there  are  frequent  examples  in  it  of  youthful  promise,  there 
are  none  of  youthful  excellence.  Even  the  early  paintings  of 
Rafiaelle  beer  no  comparison,  in  finished  merit,  with  the 
juvenile  productions  of  the  poet ;  with  those  of  our  own  coun- 
try— of  Milton,  Po{)e,  or  Cowley.  Proceed,  th«i,  with  equal 
firmness,  humility,  and  hope,  neither  d^ressed  nor  vain; 
chiefly  elated,  that  yon  deterraioe  to  do  better ;  as  knowing 
that,  in  a  state  of  reasonable  progress,  the  seeds  of  beauty  are 
already  sown  if  you  retain  the  conscionmess  of  defect. 

"  The  rising  school  of  England  ought  to  do  much ;  for  it 
proceeds  with  great  advantages.  It  has  the  soundest  theory 
for  its  instruction,  the  brightest  example  for  ite  practice,  and 
the  history  of  past  greatness  for  its  excitement. 

"  The  paternal  care  of  the  revered  founder  of  this  Institution^ 
by  the  judicious  selection  of  its  officers,  and  the  assignment  of 
their  duties,  provided  the  most  effectual  means  of  study ;  and 
the  councils  of  this  Academy  have  been  watchful  to  extend 
them ;  while,  as  the  Establishment  advanced,  the  care  of  it» 
professors  was  seconded  by  the  general  exertion  of  the  mem- 
bers, till  in  knowledge  and  ability  it  attained  aa  eminence 
Hnder  its  former  and  late  President,  that  more  than  [daced  it 
on  a  level  with  the  most  enligfatened  schools  in  Europe.    The 
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itoble  works  of  those  celebrated  artists,  and  of  others  of  their 
lime  —  the  comprehensive  labours  of  Barry — the  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  Galleries, — the  many  sublime  designs  by  the  greet 
author  of  the  latter,  whose  unapproached  invention  and  high 
attainments  tniforce  this  tribute  to  living  genius  —  the  nume- 
rous illustrations  of  our  novelists  and  poets,  in  the  greater 
number  of  which  the  purest  spirit  of  Raffaelle  may  be  traced 
—the  rich  embellishments  of  Eastern  lancy  displayed  in  others 
with  as  fine  delineations  of  the  pathos  antl  comedy  of  Cervantes 
— the  series  of  outlines  from  Homer,  and  the  Greek  tragedians, 
which  embody  the  principles  of  ancient  art,  and,  in  the  ex- 
pression  of  sentiment  as  well  as  grandeur,  seem  coeval  with 
its  brightest  age; — these  various  and  unrivalled  efforts  of  the 
pencil  fully  support  me  in  the  assertion ;  whilst  in  the  sister 
arts,  the  names  of  Banks,  Nollekens,  and  Bacon,  Sir  William 
Chambers,  Mr.  Danc^  and  Mr.  Wyott,  still  more  confirm  it. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  surrender  this  dbtinctktn ;  and 
although  one  obvious  disadvuilage  presents  itself  in  the  in- 
adequate powers  of  the  individual  who  now  fills  the  Chair, 
I  yet  hope.  Gentlemen,  that,  remembering  by  whom  he  has 
been  preceded,  and  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  you  will  your- 
selves endeavour  to  make  up  the  amount  of  honour ;  do  justice 
to  the  scene  of  your  education,  and  the  expectations  of  the 
country ;  and  perpetuate  by  your  own,  the  services  of  those 
great  men  who  bo  largely  contributed  to  its  fame. 

**  Except  in  less  brilliant  periods,  when  decision  may 
err  between  equality  of  talent,  the  voice  of  a  profession  is 
usually  just;  and  of  those  distinguished  persons,  the  pre- 
eminence must  undoubtedly  be  ^ven  to  oar  former  and  late 
President. 

**  The  elevated  philosophy  of  Sir  Joshua  B«ynolds,  in  those 
golden  precepts  which  are  now  acknowledged  as  canons  of 
universal  taste,  and  that  illustrious  society  of  which  he  was 
the  centre,  combined  with  his  genius  to  give  a  dazzling 
splendour  to  his  name  which  seemed  to  leave  him  without 
competitor;  yet  the  powers  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  West 
deserved  not  the  contrast  in  their  present  fortunes. 
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"  At  80  era  when  hbtoricol  painting  was  at  the  lowest  ebb 
(with  the  few  exceptions  which  the  claims  of  the  beautiful  and 
^e  eminent  permitted  to  the  pencil  of  Sir  Joshua],  Mr.  West, 
sustained  by  the  beneficent  patronage  of  hii«  late  Majesty, 
produced  a  series  of  compositions  from  sacred  and  pro&ne 
history,  profoundly  studied,  and  executed  with  the  roost  facile 
power,  which  not  only  were  superior  to  any  former  pro- 
ductions of  English  art,  but,  far  surpassing  contemporary 
merit  on  the  Continent^  were  unequalled  at  any  period  below 
the  schools  of  the  Caractu.  The  picture  of  '  the  Return  <^ 
R^ulus  to  Carthage,'  preserved  widi  gracious  attention  in 
the  palace  of  Buckingham  House,  and  of  '  the  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul,'  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich, 
are  examples  that  may  securely  be  adduced  in  testimony  of 
tfaefacL 

"  Towards  the  close  of  an  honoured  and  laborious  life, 
and  when  his  advanced  age  might  reasonably  have  deterred 
him  from  exertion,  he  produced  a  large  and  interesting  work,* 
which,  meeting  with  liberal  reward,  so  forcibly  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  public,  as  eveu  by  its  attraction  to  add  new 
means  of  patronage  to  the  prompt  benevolence  that  secured  It. 
This  was  succeeded  by  others,  of  still  more  arduous  subject, 
of  greater  magnitude,  and,  if  possible,  more  powerfully  im- 
pressive. The  display  of  such  astonishing  ability  in  age 
(for  he  was  employed  on  them  in  his  eightieth  year),  com- 
bined with  the  sacred  importance  of  his  subjects,  gave  him 
celebrity  at  the  close  of  his  life  far  greater  than  he  hod  ever 
before  enjoyed;  and  he  became  (almost  to  forgetfulness  of 
deceased  greatness)  the  one  popular  painter  of  his  country. 
Yet  what  slight  circumstances  may  retard  the  e&ct  usually 
produced  by  death  on  the  fome  of  the  eminent  and  good  I 
It  is  now  more  than  three  years  that  we  have  witnessed  at  his 
own  residence  an  exhibition  of  the  accumulated  labours  of  this 
venerable  and  great  artist,  whose  remains  were   honoured 

■  ■■  ■  Ciuiit  bnling  Um  Sick,' '  purdiued  b]r  tha  Biitiili  Imtitation."  .^ino* 
pmcnted  to  tba  National  OtUttj. 
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with  a  public  funeral,  and  whose  loss  was  felt  as  a  nui(»ial 
calamity — totally  neglected  and  deserted  I  — the  spacious 
rooms  in  which  they  are  arranged,  erected  in  just  respect  to 
a  parent's  memory,  and  due  attention  to  the  imagioed  expec- 
tations of  the  public,  as  destilute  of  sjjectators  as  the  vacant 
halls  of  some  assembly ;  and,  but  for  the  possession  of  other 
property  of  known  value,  threatening  to  injure  the  remaining 
fortunes  of  the  filial  love  that  raised  tiwm.  But  though 
unnoticed  by  the  public,  the  gallery  of  Mr.  West  remains. 
Gentlemen,  for  you,  and  exisbi  for  your  in8tructi<ni ;  white 
the  extent  of  knowledge  that  he  possessed,  and  was  so  liberal 
to  convey —  the  useful  weight  of  hid  opinions,  in  societies  at 
the  highest  rank — the  gentle  humanity  of  his  nature — and 
that  parental  fondness,  with  which  youth,  and  its  young 
aspirings,  were  instructed  and  cherished  by  him, — will  render 
his  memory  sacred  to  his  friends,  and  endeared  to  the  schools 
of  this  Academy,  while  respect  for  worth,  and  gratitode  for 
invaluable  service,  are  encouraged  in  them. 

*'  For  myself,  indebted  to  his  friendship  for  no  inoon- 
siderahle  pordon  of  that  service,  I  con  truly  say  that  I  never 
«sdmated  the  comprehensive  ability  of  that  great  artist  so 
highly,  as  when  comparing  his  labours  in  my  memmy  with 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  composidons,  then  before  me, 
of  the  revivers  of  modem  art:  and  were  the  revered  friend 
now  living  to  whom  my  letters  were  addressed,  his  repmt 
would  be  evidence  of  that  impression. 

"  I  Ik^  it  is  impossible  that  the  nation  should  loag  con- 
tinue its  neglect ;  and  seem  to  prove  by  this  indifierence,  that 
(he  general  enthusiasm  so  recently  excited  by  those  fine  pro- 
ductions, and  the  respect  then  shown  to  their  venerated  author, 
were  but  the  impulse  and  fashitm  of  an  hour,  dependent  on 
the  mere  convenience  of  place  and  distance,  instead  of  the 
rational  tribute  of  the  judgment  and  the  feeling  protectioa 
of  an  ^iHghtened  uid  just  peojde. 

"  Yet,  whatever  in  extent  of  fame  had  been  the  successfid 
rivalry  of  Mr.  West  with-  his  illustrious  predecessor,  the  In- 
tegrity   of  your   late   lamented   President   would   still  have 
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yielded  the  diief  honours  of  the  English  school  to  our  beloved 
Sir  Joshua ;  of  whose  works,  character,  and  conversation,  he 
often  spoke,  in  the  last  years  of  the  intercourse  I  had  the  ho- 
nour to  have  with  him,  with  that  pleased  and  pruud  remem- 
brance which  great  minds  always  bold  of  the  competitor  who 
had  most  severely  tasked  their  powers ;  of  the  genius  that  had 
surpassed  them, 

'*  With  what  increased  splendour  did  that  genius  lately 
re-appear  amongst  us ' 

"  Many  of  us  must  remember  when,  after  long  absence, 
the  great  tragic  actress  of  our  time  returned  for  a  season  to 
the  stage;  to  correct  the  forgetAilness  of  taste,  and  restore 
the  dignity  of  her  art :  il  was  so  with  the  return  —  the  reco- 
vered glories  of  Sii  Joshua.  Ttiey  who  believed  themselves 
best  acquainted  with  his  works,  and  entitled  by  their  know- 
ledge to  8|)eak  of  him  with  enthusiasm,  felt  how  much  that 
knowledge  had  foi-gotlen ;  bow  inadequate  to  their  merits  wait 
the  praise  they  had  liestowed.  The  prejudices  so  injurious  to 
modem  art  were  gone  —  Time  seemed  to  have  advanced  ^e 
future  vrith  double  speed,  and,  presenting  Truth,  invested  her 
with  new  radiance.  The  few  remaining  ctHOpetitors  and 
scholars  of  this  great  artist  saw  him  then  with  the  eyes  of 
posterity,  and  beheld  in  their  own  narrow  period  the  sure 
stability  of  his  ftme. 

"  It  is  fiingitlar  that  the  judgment,  the  unpretending  sense, 
and  manly  simplicity,  so  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
marked  the  character  of  Sir  Joshua,  should  have  been  im- 
pagned  only  on  those  opinions  upon  art  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  deliberately  formed,  and  were  enforced  by  him 
with  parental  zeal  as  his  last  remembrance  to  this  Academy. 
Sufficient  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  admiration  of  Michael 
Angelo  bad  previously  exbted  in  the  actions  of  some  of  bis 
finest  groups  having  been  taken  fitHn  him;  but  we  want  no 
other  evidmce  of  its  truth  than  his  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons  — 
a  work  of  the  highest  epic  character,  and  indisputaUy  the 
finest  female  portrut  in  the  world. 

*■  The  link  that  united  him  to  Michael  Angelo  was  Uie  sense 
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of  ideal  greaUw&s ;  the  noblest  of  all  percqitions.  It  is  this  sub- 
limity of  thought  that  marks  the  first-rate  genius :  this  impel- 
ling fancy,  which  has  no  where  its  defined  form,  yet  every 
where  its  image ;  and  while  pursuing  excellence  too  perfect  to 
be  attained,  creates  new  beauty  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  It 
belongs  only  to  that  finer  sagacity  which  sees  the  essence  of 
the  beautiful  or  grand,  divested  of  incongruous  detail ;  and 
whose  influence  on  the  works  of  the  great  President  is  equally 
apparent  in  the  calm  firm  Defender  of  tlie  National  Rock,  as 
in  the  dying  Queen  of  Virgil,  or  the  grandeur  of  the  Tra^c 
Muse. 

"  To  a  mind  so  enlarged  and  liberal  as  Sir  Joshua's  —  who 
decried  not  the  value  of  an  art  that  gave  the  world  its  Shak- 
speare,  and  in  whose  society  a  Garrick  and  a  Kemble  lived  in 
grateful  intercourse  with  -  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Jc^nson,  we 
may  well  imagine  how  gratifying  were  the  contemplation  and 
progress  of  that  divine  work ;  and,  allowing  much  to  antici- 
pated ikme,  we  may  equally  believe,  that  part  of  the  noble 
purpose  was  protection  of  the  genius  he  admired :  to  affix  to 
passing  excellence  an  imperishable  name ;  extend  the  justice 
withheld  by  the  limits  of  her  art;  and,  in  the  beauty  of  that 
unequalled  countenance,  (fixed  in  the  pale  abstraction  of  some 
lofly  vision,  whose  '  bodiless  creations'  are  crowding  on  her 
view,  and  leave  in  suspended  action  the  majestic  form,)  to 
yerii^  the  testimony  of  b^ition,  and,  by  the  mental  grandeur 
that  invests  her,  record  in  resistless  evidence  the  enchantment 
of  her  power. 

"  That  the  works.  Gentlemen,  of  this  illustrious  man  should 
have  the  strongest  influence  upon  you,  cannot  be  matter  of 
surprise:  that  the  largest  style  of  painting  that  perhaps  is 
known,  should  captivate  the  scholar  as  it  has  charmed  the 
teacher,  is  the  most  natural  result  that  could  have  been  pro- 
duced in  minds  of  sensibility  and  taste:  but  let  it  not  mislead 
them.  If  they  determine  to  make  the  labours  of  Sir  Joshua 
their  example,  let  them  first  examine  by  what  only  means  their 
excellence  was  acquired. 

"  His  early  pictures  bear  evidence  of  the  utmost  delicacy  of 
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finishing;  the  most  careful  imitation.  That  sensitiveness  of 
taste  which  probably  from  t)o;hood  he  possessed,  could  never 
have  permitted  him  to  enter  into  the  mean  details  of  Deniier ; 
or  content  himself  with  the  insipidity  of  Cornelius  Janssen : 
but  in  mere  finishing  he  was  inferior  to  neither  ;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  greatest  masters  is  but  one.  Truth  is  the  key  of 
art,  as  knowledge  is  of  power :  within  the  portals  you  have 
ample  range,  but  eat^  apartment  must  be  opened  by  it.  The 
Dobiest  work  that  perhaps  was  ever  yet  projected,  the  lofUest 
in  conception,  and  executed  with  as  unequalled  breadth,  is  the 
ceiling  of  Michael  Angelo:  the  miniatures  of  Julio  Clovis  are 
not  more  finished  than  his  studies. 

**  On  you.  Gentlemen,  who  with  the  candidates  of  this 
evening  are  entering  on  the  first  department  of  the  art,  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Joshua  should  act  with  treble  force.  Mr.  Burke 
says  of  him  — '  In  painting  portraits,  be  appeared  not  to  be 
rused  upon  that  platform,  Ijut  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher 
sphere.'  To  that  sphere  let  his  example  guide  you,  and  it  will 
lead  yon  to  the  highest:  to  Correg^o,  to  Titian,  to  Baffiiele, 
to  Michael  Angeto.  To  *  those  divine  men,  in  whose  presence,* 
to  use  his  own  eloquent  language,  *  it  is  impossible  to  ^ink  or 
to  invent  in  a  mean  manner;  and  by  the  contemplation  of 
whose  works  a  state  of  mind  is  acquu^,  that  is  disposed  to 
receive  those  ideas  of  art  only  which  relish  of  grandeur  or 
simplicity.' 

"  Tasks  of  great  difficulty  lie  before  you ;  and  with  them 
you  have  one  essential  duty  to  perform  ;  fulfil  the  latter,  and 
the  former  will  more  certainly  be  achieved.  Be  &ilbful  at  all 
times  to  the  dignity  of  your  art;  let  nothing  tempt  you  to 
bend  a  noble  theory  to  imperfect  practice;  be  constant  to  it  in 
fiiilure,  as  in  success;  remembering  that  the  most  insidious 
^iprooch  of  error  is  masked  by  disappointment.  There  may 
be  new  combinations,  new  excellencies,  new  paths,  new 
powers  (of  which,  to  the  glory  of  a  sister  country,  we  have 
fortunately  high  example) ;  there  can  be  no  new  pbinciplsb 
in  art;  and  the  verdict  of  ages  (unshaken  during  the  most 
daiing  excitement  of  the  human  mind)  b  not  now  to  be  dis* 
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turbed.  The  variety  of  luttnre  has  no  limit;  and  in  the  sub- 
jects ahe  presents  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  utmost  diversity 
of  thought ;  but  since  the  judgment  of  mankind  has  limited  the 
circle  of  greatness  but  to  few,  be  these  your  audience  — your 
tribunal :  reject  all  meaner  association ;  assured  that  once  ad- 
mitted to  the  highest,  the  rest  are  at  all  times  sufficiently  at 
your  command. 

"  The  present  auspicious  circumstances  indicate  on  ap- 
proaching era,  that  may  teach  as  to  look  with  less  regret  on 
the  splendour  of  the  pasL  A  people  more  and  more  informed 
on  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts ;  a  legislature  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  encouraging  them ;  a  government  adc^ting  mea- 
sures to  secure  for  them  the  noUest  examples ;  and  agracious 
monarch  to  command  its  efforts,  — at  all  times  the  munificent 
patron  of  this  establishment,  and  whose  reign  has  not  been 
more  the  glory  of  his  people,  than  their  advancement  and 
fai^piness  are  his  reward." 

In  the  year  1S25,  at  the  desire  of  his  Majesty,  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  repaired  to  Paris,  to  paint  the  portraits  of  the  King 
and  Dauphin.  The  King  (Charles  X.)  was  rather  wayward 
in  his  sittings,  and  not  punctual  to  his  appointments.  Sir 
Thomas  conducted  himself  with  a  nice  tact  and  fine  spirit  on 
the  occasion,  and  the  King,  as  a  mark  of  his  sense  of  this, 
complimented  him  by  a  present  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
SSvre  china,  in  which  his  Majesty  gratified  his  national  pjnde 
by  disphiying  the  exqiusite  ingenuity  of  the  French  ardsts. 

On  the  9th  of  December  in  the  same  year.  Sir  Thomas 
arrived  in  London  from  Pu-is,  and  on  the  next  day  presided 
at  the  distributjou  of  medals  at  the  Royal  Academy ;  to  the 
students  of  which  Institution  he  made  the  following  ad- 
dress: — 

"  Gehtlemkn, —  It  has  again  been  my  pleasing  duty  to 
disbibute  the  highest  prizes  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

"  In  deciding  on  the  productions  of  youthful  genius,  there 
will  often  be  much  nicety  of  discussion,  since  taste  and  judg- 
ment, the  subtlest  and  severest  arbiters,  are  to  give  the 
sentence.  Snne  difiereace  of  opinion  may  have  existed  ou  the 
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present  occasion.  The  reau]t,  however,  sirflicienUy  pi'oves  that 
the  Academy  are  pleased  with  your  exertions. 

"  In  framing  the  laws  which  refer  to  those  exettions,  the 
council  and  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  employed  the 
most  serious  consideration,  and  maturely  weighed  every  pro- 
bable circumstance  to  which  they  can'  apply.  It  might  reason- 
ably be  expected,  that  the  known  printed  regulations  of  n 
public  body  would  be  scrupulously  obeyed  by  those  who  are 
to  benefit  by  their  operations,  and  the  most  injurious  con- 
sequences would  ensue,  if  they  could  be  infringed  with  im- 
punity. As  this  however  cannot  be  permitted)  the  penalty  of 
the  fault,  or  the  mistake,  must  bll  on  the  individual.  Ilie 
regret  indeed  may  be  deeply  felt  by  the  Academy ;  since  few 
things  can  be  more  painful  to  it  than  to  see  a  work  of  genius 
deprived  of  its  reward,  and  tlie  Institution  itself  of  (he  just 
credit,  which  it  might  otherwise  have  gained  from  iL 

"  The  supeiior  importance  attached  to  the  delivery  of  the 
gold  medals,  which  secure  to  the  students  who  receive  them 
the  advantages  of  foreign  study,  determined  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Academy  to  give  more  of  ceremony  to  it,  than  be- 
longs to  the  distribution  of  its  prizes  on  other  occasions.  In 
conformity  with  this  usage,  my  predecessors  in  the  Chair  have 
occasionally  given  monitory  addresses  or  finbhed  discourses 
on  the  higher  principles  of  art,  and  the  works  of  the  finest 
masters.  A  custom  which  produced  the  greatest  benefit  to 
the  arts  that  they  have  received  in  modern  times,  cannot  be 
too  justly  commended,  or  carefully  followed;  yet  still  the 
performance  of  this  voluntary  task  must  be  governed  by  the 
feelings  and  ability  of  the  individual.  A  true  knowledge  of 
his  limited  talent  may  lead  him  to  fear  attempting  it,  and 
chance  deprive  him  of  the  power.  In  this  predicament  I  un- 
fortunately stand  at  the  present  moment.  An  absence  on 
the  Continent,  protracted  beyond  my  expectation,  and  from 
which  I  returned  but  yesterday,  has  been  so  much  occupied 
by  my  professional  labours  and  engagements  resulting  from 
them,  as  to  have  filled  the  period  which  I  intended  to  devote 
to  the  arrangement  of  such  impressions  or  opinions,  as  I 
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iii%ht  have  considered  worthy  of  your  attention.  I  think  h 
&ir,  however,  to  mention  one  circumstance^  not  perhaps  ge- 
nerally known,  which  may  a  little  extenuate  the  omission. 

"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  the  usual  propriety  of  his 
fine  judgment,  justifies  himself  for  undertaking  an  office  not 
specified  in  tlie  laws  of  tha  Academy,  by  many  considerations 
which  fully  authorise  it)  but  veils  the  real  circumstance  by 
which  it  was  occasoned.  At  the  commencement  of  the  In- 
stitution, the  principles  of  taste  were  less  generally  difiitsed> 
and  that  nobler  theory  unknown  which  he  so  essentially  con- 
tributed to  form.  This  partial  ignorance  had  its  efiect  on  the 
instruction  of  that  period ;  and  a  Professorship  —  not  then 
graced  by  the  ability  of  a  Bany,  an  Opie,  and  a  Fuseli, — was 
felt  to  be  inadequately  filled,  for  the  great  purposes  of  the 
Institution.  As  the  most  substantial  good  often  results  from 
temporary  ill,  we  owe  to  that  unfavourable  circumstance  at- 
tending the  struf^ling  efforts  of  an  infant  society,  one  of  the 
purest  and  most  permanent  triumphs  of  this  conntry. 

*'  But,  Gentlemen,  I  need  not  point  out  to  yon  the  obvious 
difference  between  the  situation,  as  well  as  powers,  of  that  illus- 
trious man,  and  of  the  individual  who  now  addresses  you. 
You  now,  not  only  enjoy  the  b^iefit  of  1^  Joshua's  enlight- 
ened taste,  but  of  the  practical  knowledge  of  Mr.  West,  and 
of  the  genius  of  the  great  man  whom  we  have  lately  lost  I 
You  will  soon  participate  in  the  information  and  judgment  of 
his  intelligent  successor.* 

"  Of  the  qualifications  of  that  gentleman  for  his  important 
duty,  it  is  almost  improper  in  roe  to  speak}  since  they  have 
received  the  full  sanction  of  this  Academy :  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  notice  the  generous  zeal  with  which  he  prepares 
himself  to  undertake  the  office. 

"  Long  a  master  in  his  art,  and  often  presenting  in  his 
vrorks  examples  of  its  highest  principles,  he  descends  again  to 
be  the  pupil,  and  travels  to  obtain,  from  personal  inspection  of 
the  practice  of  the  greatest  masters,  fresh  matter  for  your 
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iDStniction.  If  other  motives  have  mingled  willi  (liat  object  — 
if  the  anxiety  of  friendship  —  respect  and  solk;itu(Ie  ix  dis- 
tiaguished  genius,  have  determined,  not  the  purpose  but  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  you  will  not  be  the  less  grateful  to 
him  ibr  his  sympathy  on  a  subject  of  such  general  interest, 
but  rattia*  give  more  weight  to  an  obligation  so  feelingly 
enhanced. 

"  The  mention  of  my  absence  on  the  Continent  calls  from 
Bie  for  every  expression  of  humble  gmtltude,  and  as  due  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  honour  conferred  by  his  Majesty  on  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  the  late  mission  mtrusted  to  its  President. 
In  venturing  to  undertake  it,  I  had  no  fears  for  the  credit  of 
the  arts  of  my  cowitry,  too  variously  md  powerftilly  supported 
at  home ;  but  I  did  justly  ^prehend  that  my  own  good  fortune 
might  desert  me,  and  leave  me  unequal  to  my  task. 

"  If  I  have  escaped  this  danger,  I  chiefly  one  k  to  the 
beneficence  of  my  reception  —  to  the  considerate  regard  of 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  to  the  wishes  of  the  King — and 
to  the  liberality  of  a  ^eign  school,  as  candid  as  it  is  greaL 

**  Gentlemoi,  I  wHl  not  hnger  detain  you,  except  to  wish 
you  new  exertions  for  new  honour^  and  tranquill!^  and  health 
in  their  pursuiL" 

Among  other  works  sent  to  the  Exhibition  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  in  1826,  were  portraits  of  Lord  Melville,  Mr.  Peel, 
the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Lady  Wallscourt,  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hope.  To  one  of  his  fancy  subjects,  aeon- 
temporary  critic  paid  the  following  tribute : — 

"  A  picture  by  the  President,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the 
portrait  of  a  Child,  which,  had  he  produced  no  other  work  of 
art,  every  person  of  taste  and  judgment  would  consider  enti- 
tled him  to  the  proud  rank  he  so  eminenUy  fills.  Never, 
surely,  since  the  time  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  did  such  a  work 
as  this  grace  the  walls  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  The  picture 
represrats  a  sweet  little  girt  (the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray), who  has  just  returned  from  a  garden,  with  a  lapful  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers,  which  she  is  holding  op,  and  look- 
ing you  in  the  foce  with  an  expressicKi  of  such  sweet  innocent 
V  3 
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witcliery,  lliat  one  is  almost  beguiled  into  a  belief  that  she 
will  spcaU  and  ask  you  to  cull  a  nosegRy.  This  inimitable 
perforninure  wilt  prove  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  in  the 
present  Exhibition ;  and  if  any  thing  could  add  to  the  fume  of 
the  masterly  hand  tlist  produced  it,  this  exquisite  picture 
would  stamp  Sir  Thomas  tts  the  first  artist  of  the  age." 

On  the  14th  of  July,  this  year,  the  Gazette  contained  hi» 
Majesty's  permission  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  wear  the 
insignia  of  the  L^ion  of  Honour,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
King  of  France.  The  University  of  Oxford  hnd  conferred 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws  upon  him ;  and 
he  had  been  elected  member  of  severnl  foreign  academies. 
He  had  now  attained  all  his  distinctions  of  this  nature,  uid  we 
may  enumerate  his  honours.  He  was  knighted,  and  was  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  principal  Portrait  Fainter 
to  his  Majesty,  LL.I>.  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Member 
of  the  Academies  of  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  Vienna,  and 
New  York,  Member  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  and  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society. 

He  had  received  many  splendid  and  honourable  presents . 
among  which  may  be  specified,  a  diamond  ring  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia ;  a  diamond  ring  from  the  King  of  Prussia, 
with  the  letter  F.  (Frederick)  in  brilliants,  on  a  purple  enamel 
ground,  set  round  with  diamonds;  at  Vienna,  a  diamond 
ring  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  four  very  brilliant 
paintings,  on  large  China  saucers,  of  the  palace  and  public 
buildings  of  that  capital.  From  the  sister  of  Princess  Ester- 
hazy  he  received  the  present  of  a  rich  cup  and  saucer,  that 
had  been  brought  to  England  from  Italy  by  the  late  Duchess 
of  Devonshire.  *  Sir  Tliomas  Lawrence '  in  gilt  letters,  had 
been  burnt  in  round  the  edge,  and  a  wreath  of  flowers  was 
painted  in  the  inside.  A  picture  of  the  Coliseum,  in  mosaic, 
from  the  Pope,  two  feet  by  one,  with  the  arms  of  his 
Holiness  gilt  on  the  top.  From  Cardinal  Gonsalvt,  a  valu- 
able gem  of  the  Holy  Family,  two  inches  long,  and  one 
brood.  From  the  King  of  France,  the  Scvre  China,  a  magni- 
ficent clock,  and  two  ituperb  Chiqa  jars.     The  Duchess  of 
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Berry  presented  him  with  a  breaklast  service ;  the  tea>board 
having  a  beautifiil  painting  on  it,  rqiresentlog  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  whole  of  this  was  in  a  green  morocco 
case,  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and  with  white  satin  covers. 
Besides  these,  he  had  received  presents  of  paintings,  snuff- 
boxes, valuable  tx>oks,  Sic  Sec  from  Prince  Metternlch,  and 
other  eminent  foreigners. 

On  the  delivery  of  the  prizes  at  the  Royal  Academy,  on 
11th  of  December,  1826,  Sir  lliomas  Lawrence  made  tbe 
following  Address  to  the  Students :  * — 

"  GsNlXEMEH,— If  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  of  the 
Royal  Academy  affected  only  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the 
candidates,  it  would  still  be  fcMmed  with  the  most  guarded 
care ;  for  it  being  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  dis- 
tinguish superior  merit,  it  is  their  obvious  policy,  to  implant 
in  the  minds  of  the  students  that  reliance  on  the  Justice  of 
the  Academy,  which  may  leave  them  unchecked  in  their  com- 
petition, by  the  slightest  fear  of  prejudice  or  iiej^ecL 

**  But  a  further  duty  is  imposed  on  the  coundl  and  mem- 
bers of  this  Academy.  The  chief  purpose  of  its  institution  is 
the  adoancement  of  the  arts ;  and  the  progress  of  the  schools 
bdng  essential  to  this  object,  it  becomes  necessary,  not  only 
to  be  just  in  the  immediate  decision,  but  to  see  what  relation 
tbe  works  now  presented,  bear  to  those  of  a  former  year  — 
how  far  they  have  improved  upon,  or  kept  pace  with  them  — 
or  to  what  cause,  whether  from  carelessness  or  erroneous 
mode  of  study,  their  &ilure  may  be  assigned. 

*'  If  any  doubt,  Gendemen,  of  your  success  has  existed  in 
the  present  instance,  that  doubt  must  appear  to  have  been 
unimportant,  since  all  the  prizes  are  awarded. 

'*  But  while  a  result  so  gratifying  seems  to  render  your 
longer  attenduice  unnecessary,  you  must  permit  me  to  offer  a 
few  considerations  to  your  attention,  which  I  have  reason  to 

*  Wc  quoted  >  portion  of  this  uldmi  in  the  Mmunr  of  the  late  Mr.  FUinun, 
■n  the  1 3th  Tolume  of  Ibe  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  ;  but  it  ii  to  bomnir- 
■bU  la  tb*  good  feeling  of  Sir  Thooiu  Lvmnce,  tbM  w«  an  tufa  we  dMlI  be 
FM'doiMd  lor  Rpcating  it  bet*. 
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believe  are  sancdoDed  by  the  opinions  of  my  academical 
friends,  and  which  the  duties  assi^ed  to  me  author  iie  me 
to  sufTgest. 

*'  They  relate,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  drawings  from  the 
life. 

"  I  need  not  remind  yoa,  that  if  the  surest  clue  to  know- 
ledge of  the  living  figure  be  faithful  imitation,  that  mode  (tf 
drawing  is  best  adapted  to  it  which  in  itself  b  the  most  simple 
since  it  is  with  the  pencilling  of  a  picture,  or  the  ezecuticm  of 
a  drawing,  as  we  are  told  it  is  with  style  in  writing — that 
being  considered  the  purest  which  least  attracts  us  firom  the 
subject. 

*<  It  is  on  this  point  that  some  of  the  drawings  appear  to  be 
defective^  We  see  in  them  a  slight,  yet  obb-usive  mode  of 
hatching,  which,  though  it  may  have  the  appearance  of  ftdlity, 
cannot  belong  to  accuracy  and  truth. 

"  I  know  that  there  is  some  temptation  to  this  error — that 
it  seems  to  ^ve  evidence  of  power,  and  to  show  how  much 
knowledge  the  artist  must  possess,  who  can  afibrd  to  be  so 
careless  in  its  dbplay.  We  have  even  the  revered  authori^ 
of  your  late  Professor  of  painting,  (or  the  term  '  gracefulness 
being  appHed  to  the  execution  of  a  picture,  as  giving  it  a 
certain  ease  and  lightness,'which  conceal  its  real  labour.'  But 
this,  however  pleasing  in  the  finished  works  of  the  established 
painter,  becomes  a  dangerous  attempt  in  the  effi>rts  of  the 
student;  and,  indeed,  is  contrary  to  every  mode  o^ stvA/t  by 
which  past  excellence  has  been  achieved.  We  find,  in  the 
first  thoughts  of  the  greatest  masters,  and  in  Uie  details  for 
their  noblest  works,  no  attempt  at  style,  or  manner  of  Execution. 
The  mind  is  solely  bent  on  its  important  object  j  and  the  hand 
is  accurate  or  careless,  as  the  attention  is  more  or  less  directed 
to  it.-^ Your  present  studies,  Gentlemen,  may  be  considered 
as  details  for  your  future  works.  It  is  here  that  you  are 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  collecting  materials  for  those  per- 
formances which  are  hereatler  to  render  you  valuable  to  your 
country ;  and  in  projwrtion  to  their  truth,  is  the  pnHoise  of 
the  excellence  to  which  they  lead. 
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"  There  u.  Gentlemen,  another  defect,  the  vei^  (^)ponte  to 
this,  which  attaches  to  both  the  schools,  but,  I  think,  chiefly 
to  the  Antique  Academy.  It  is  that  exclusive  attention  to  the 
relief,'and  high  finishing  of  the  parts  of  the  figure,  which  too 
much  diverts  the  mind  from  its  general  proportions. 

"  We  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  the  most  careful 
finishing,  when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  this  defect;  and 
we  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  condemn  a  drawing  which 
presents  so  many  beautiful  details,  and  affords  such  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  patient  labour  that  produced  them.  Yet  I 
know  not  any  fault,  that  should  more  firmly  and  constantly 
be  checked,  than  the  inattention  to  which  it  leads. 

<*  In  the  great  works  of  the  ancients,  proporUon  is  every 
thing.  It  stamps  the  character  of  their  divinities — of  the 
demigod,  the  hero,  the  atbleta,  and  the  slave;  and  these, 
fixed  in  the  mind,  supply  the  like  scale  for  the  historical  cha- 
racters of  the  painter.  Even  in  that  second  department  of 
the  art  which  I  practise,  there  is  no  defect  more  &tal  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  whole,  than  deviation  from  Uie  proportion 
of  the  parts. 

"  llie  ieatures  may  each  be  accurately  like,  and  conv^  ■ 
their  just  expression ;  but  if  either  be  too  large,  or  small,  or 
too  widely  separated  from  each  other,  the  striking  part  of  the 
resemblance  is  gone,  and  while  a  something  of  likeness  cannot 
be  denied,  Its  impression  on  the  spectator  is  unsatisfactoiy  and 
vogue. 

"  If  in  these  remarks  I  appear  to  intrude  on  the  province 
of  the  Keeper,*  who  so  anxiously,  and  so  ably,  presides  over 
your  studies,  I  still  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  in 
unison  with  his  sentiments ;  and  I  need  not  say,  that  in  their 
application  to  historical  painting,  those  sentiments  are  of  the 
highest  authority  and  weight. 

"  The  limited  number  of  examples  from  the  Painting  Aca- 
demy, and  their  confined  subject  in  composition,  render  it  less 
necessary  for  me  to  address  the  students  of  that  school. 

■  HeiUT  TlioaipMni,  Etq.  R.  A. 
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"  I  feel  Bome  regret  that  tliey  bad  not  a  more  extensive  field 
for  their  labours — but  it  would  be  great  injusUce  id  me  not 
to  congratulate  them  on  their  success.  The  merit  of  the 
pictures  has  been  generally  acknowledged  by  the  council  and 
the  assembly ;  and  the  gentleman  who  has  failed,  has  shown 
sufficient  power,  to  justily  our  hopes  from  his  talent  in  a 
future  year. 

(<  We  are  sorry  that  only  one  specimen  firom  the  life  has 
been  presented  to  us  in  sculpture.  Still  the  premium  has 
been  given  for  it;  from  a  mixed motive-^that  of  marking 
our  approbation  of  the  successful  parts  of  the  model,  and  of 
showing  to  the  students,  that  the  Academy  take  no  advantage 
of  any  temporary  want  of  combined  effort,  to  withhold  from 
them  its  rewards, 

'*  In  voting  the  premium  for  the  best  arshitectural  drawing 
of  a  known  building,  a  prevailing  sentiment  in  its  &vour  has 
arisen  from  the  completeness  of  its  study,  and  the  neat  accu- 
racy of  its  various  measurements  and  details.  It  is  this 
attention  to  the  whole  of  your  allotted  task-^tbis  absence  of 
all  narrow  reservation  of  that  labour,  which  cold  minds  are 
too  often  contented  to  limit  to  what  they  imagine  is  sufficient 
-end — it  is  this  generous  impulse  to  do  the  utmost  that  is  ex- 
pected from  you,  that,  in  its  enlarged  prindple,  will  6t  you 
for  communion  with  the  eminent  and  good, — and  give  you 
kindred  right  to  lament  at  their  extincUon  I 

"  I  know  that  the  regulated  proceedings  of  this  evening 
might  justi^  or  impose  my  silence;  but  why,  when  the  form 
of  that  estimable  being,  whose  death  we  are  deploring,  is  not 
yet  consigned  t6  earth — why  should  we  not  speak  to  you, 
Gentlemen,  who  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  family  of 
this  mansion,  of  the  loss  we  have  mutually  sustained?  Why 
should  we  hesitate  to  o%r  to  you  sympathy  and  condolence, 
and  to  claim  them  from  you  ? 

'*  It  is  just  that  you  should  admire  and  revere  him — it  is 
just,  on  every  principle  of  taste  and  virtue,  that  you  should 
venerate  his  memory  !  And  is  it  not  equally  so,  that  you  should 
grieve  for  him  who  toiled  to  i>o  you  servjce  ? 

Google 
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"  You  remember  the  feebleness  of  his  frame,  and  its  evident 
though  gradual  decay ;  yet  bow  short  has  the  time  been  since 
you  saw  him  with  you»  sedulous  and  active  as  the  youngest 
member — directing  your  studies  with  the  affection  of  a  parent 
— addressing  you  with  the  courtesy  of  an  equals  and  con- 
ferring the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  his  genius,  as  tliough 
he  himself  were  receiving  obligation. 

"  If,  on  the  last  meeting  of  this  Academy,  any  memberhad 
been  justified  in  declining  to  quit  the  happy  seclusion  of  bis 
studies,  it  was  this  admirable  man ;  whose  solitude  was  made 
enjoyment  to  him,  by  a  fency  teeming  with  images  of  tender- 
ness, purity,  or  grandeur ;  and  whose  imaginaUon  at  the  close 
of  his  life  was  severely  intent  on  subjects  that  called  for  its 
greatest  energy ;  which,  had  he  lived  to  execute  or  direct 
them,  would  have  left  permanent  records  of  his  genius  on  the 
palace  of  his  King.  But  nothing  of  present  distinction,  or 
future  fimie,  made  him  forgetful  of  a  duty.  On  the  day  when 
the  premiums  were  to  be  voted,  he  was  punctual  in  his  attend- 
ance in  these  rooms ;  patiently  going  round  to  the  performances 
of  the  candidates — intently  observing  each — and  if  a  doubt 
existed  in  his  mind,  with  that  modest  candour  which  never 
left  him,  seeking  to  guide  his  own  opinion  by  the  impressions 
of  his  friends. 

**  To  you,  Gentlemen,  this  was  benefit  and  honour.  Yet  it 
was  but  one  example  of  the  even  tenour  of  his  conduct  in  this 
Academy ;  of  which  I  could  produce  to  you  eloquent  testimony, 
from  members  early  associated  with  him  in  his  duties,  and  long 
distinguished  by  endowments  of  no  common  kind. 

'*  The  lamented  Mr.  Fuseli,  in  his  Lecture  on  Invention, 
has  well  discriminated  between  its  real  character,  and  that 
imaginary  power  which  ignorance  had  assigned  to  it 

'*  Mr.  Flaxman's  genius,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  words, 
was  original  and  inventive. 

"  His  purity  of  Uste  led  him,  in  early  life,  to  the  study  of 
the  noblest  relics  of  antiquity ;  and  a  mind,  though  not  then 
of  classical  education,  of  classic  basis,  urged  him  to  the 
perusal  of  the  best  translations  of  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
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poets ;  till  it  became  deeply  imbued  with  those  simple  and 
grand  sendoiente,  which  distinguish  the  productions  of  that 
broured  people.  When  engaged  in  these  mingling  studies, 
the  patronage  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,*  whose  taste  will  now 
be  remembered  with  her  known  goodness,  gave  birth  to 
that  series  of  compositions  from  Homer  and  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians, which  continues  to  be  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
These,  perhaps,  from  their  accuracy  in  costume,  and  erea 
the  felicitous  union  between  their  characters  and  subjects,  to 
minds  unaccustomed  to  prompt  discrimination,  may  have  coor 
veyed  the  idea  of  too  close  an  imitation  of  Grecian  art. 
Undoubtedly,  the  elamenis  of  his  style  were  founded  on  it ;  but 
only  on  its  noblest  principles:  on  its  deeper  intellectual 
power,  and  not  on  the  mere  sur&ce  of  its  skill.  He  was  more 
the  sculptor  of  sentiment,  than  of  form;  and,  while  the 
philosopher,  the  statesman,  and  the  hero,  were  treated  by 
him  with'  appropriate  dignity,  not  even  in  Rafiaele  have  the 
gentler  feelings  and  sorrows  of  human  nature  been  traced 
with  more  touching  pathos,  than  in  the  various  designs  and 
models  of  this  estimable  man.  Tlie  rest  of  Europe  know 
only  the  productions  of  hb  genius,  when  it  bent  to  the  gran- 
deur of  the  antique ;  but  these,  which  form  its  highest  effi>rts, 
had  their  origin  in  nature  only;  and  the  sensihili^  and  virtues 
of  his  mind.  Uke  the  greatest  of  modem  painters,  be  d^ 
lighted  to  trace  from  the  actions  of  &miliar  life  the  lines  of 
sentiment  and  passion;  and  from  the  populous  haunts  and 
momentary  peacefulness  of  poverty  and  want,  to  form  his 
inimitable  groups  of  childhood  and  maternal  tenderness ; 
with  those  nobler  compositions  from  Holy  Writ,- —  as  benefi- 
cent in  their  motive,  as  they  were  novel  in  dengn,  — which 
open  new  sources  of  Invention  from  its  simplest  texts,  and 
inculcate  theduUes  of  our  faith. 

"  In  pie^,  the  minds  of  Michel^niolo  and  Flaxman  were 
cpngeniaL  I  dare  not  assert  their  equality  in  art. — The 
group  of  *  Michael  and  the  fallen  Angel '  is  near  approach 

*  The  late  Dowager  Counlca  Spaacat. 
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to  the  greatness  of  the  former;  and  sanctified  as  bis  memory 
is  by  time  and  glory^  it  gained  no  trivial  homage  in  the 
admiration  of  the  English  sculptor;  whose  'Shield  of 
Achilles,'  hia  genius  only  could  surpass  I 

"  But  I  trespass  too  long  on  the  various  business  of  this 
evening.  To  be  wholly  alent  on  an  event  so  afflicting  to  us  all 
was  quite  impossible. 

"  I  know  the  great  and  comprehensive  talents  that  are 
round  me  — I  know  the  strength  rem^ing  to  the  Academy ; 
but  knowing,  likewise,  the  candour  that  accompanies  it,  I  feel 
that  I  may  safely  appeal  to  this  assembly  for  their  acknowledg- 
ment with  mine,  that  the  loss  of  Mr.  Flaxman  is  not  merely 
loss  oTpower,  but  loss  of  dignity,  to  the  Institution,  Deep  and 
irreparable  loss  to  art  I  to  this  country  !  and  tq  Europe  I 
Not  to  posterity — to  whom  his  works,  as  they  are  to  us,  will  be 
inestimable  treasure ;  but  who,  knowing  bow  short  and  limited 
the  span  that  Providence  has  assigned  to  the  efforts  of  the 
longest  life,  and  the  finest  intellect;  and  learning  that  bis 
genius,  though  its  career  was  peaceful,  bad  inadequate  reward ; 
will  feel  it  to  be  their  happier  destiny,  to  admire,  and  not  to 
mount  bim^lo  be  thankful  that  be  had  existed,  and  not,  like  us, 
to  be  depressed  that  he  is  gone — to  revere  and  follow  him  as 
their  master,  and  not,  as  is  our  misfortune,  to  lament  him  as 
their  friend  I 

**  He  died  in  his  own  small  circle  of  affecuon :  enduring 
pain— but  full  of  meekness,  gratitude,  and  tuth;  recalling  to 
the  mind,  in  the  pious  confidence  of  his  death,  post  characters 
of  goodness;  with  weli-remembered  homage  of  the  friend— 
'  Aod  ne'er  m*  to  the  ttower  of  bliu  convey'd 
A  pnicr  qiiiit  or  more  welcome  shide.' " 

Among  the  most  admired  of  Sir  Tliomas's  portraits  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1827,  was  that  of  Miss  Croker,  Nothingcould 
surpass  its  vivacity.  He  also  sent  admirable  portraits  of  iKr 
Astley  Cooper,  Lord  Francis  Gower,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool* 
and  Sir  Walter  ScotL 

In  the  year  1828,  the  industrious  pencil  of  this  eminent 
man  produced  for  the  Exhibition  eight  capital  portraits.  Lady 
Londonderry,  with  her  son,  and  LadyLyndburst,  were  treated 
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worthily  of  such  subjects ;  the  portrait  of  the  infant  daughter 
of  ,Mr.  Peel  almost  equalled  that  of  Master  Lambton ;  whilst 
the  painting  of  Lord  Grey,  without  any  particulur  aids  of  art 
to  produce  effect,  was  a  perfect  instance  of  life  and  individuality. 
The  other  portraits  were  of  Lady  Oower,  Mr.  Abernethy, 
Lady  Creorgiana  Agar  Ellis,  and  Lord  Eldon.  The  portrait 
of  Lady  Ellis  was  equal  to  any  thing  of  its  Und  from  the 
pencil  of  any  master ;  and  it  made,  like  a  great  many  of  Sir 
Tbomas  Lawrence's  works,  an  excellent  engraving. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  he  exhibited  the  portraits  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  (his  present  Majesty),  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond)  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Southey, 
Mr.  Soane,  Miss  M&cdonald,  Lord  Duriiain,  and  Mrs.  Locke. 
The  peculiar  expression  of  that  great  artist,  and  liberal  patron 
of  art  and  literature  Mr.  Soane,  was  given  with  a  happy 
fidelity.  Lord  Durham's  portrait  was  very  successful ;  and 
those  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  and  of  iJie  Marchioness  of 
Salisbury,  carried  the  art  of  colouring  to  a  point  which  few 
artists  could  have  managed  without  verging  on  the  false  or 
the  glaring. 

From  the  respect  entertained  in  the  place  of  Sir  Thomas's 
birth,  Bristol,  for  his  character,  as  well  as  for  his  talents,  he 
was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  (he  city,  at  the  time  when 
a  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  Lord  Eldon.  The  followuig 
is  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  D.  W.  Acraman,  in  reply  to 
his  communication  of  this  circumstance:  — 

"  Runell  Squue,  April  9.  1899. 
"  Mr  DBAR  Sir, 
"  Your  kind  assurance  now  confirms  to  me,  that  I  have 
received  from  my  native  city  the  very  highest  honour  (the 
protection  of  Majesty  excepted)  that  could  have  rewarded  my 
professional  exertions.  I  beg  you  to  express  to  those  of  your 
friends  who,  with  yourself,  have  generously  assisted  in  pro- 
curing it,  the  sincere  gratitude  and  respect  with-which  it  has 
impressed  me,  and  the  attachment  it  has  strengthened  to  the 
place  of  my  birth,  as  well  as  the  ste^  with  which  I  shall 
attempt  to  forward  any  measure  conducive  to  its  honour,  and 
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the  improTemeot  of  its)  refined  establUhmenU;.     I  shull  gladly 
tnke  advantage  of  your  offer  for  the  exhibition  of  my  two  other 
pictures.     Pardon  some  haste  in  which  I  write;  and  believe 
me  to  reni«n,  with  the  highest  esteem, 
*'  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  very  faithful  sernint, 

"  T.  Lawrence." 
"  To  D.  W.  Acraman,  Esq.  BnsloL" 

In  another  letter,  very  recently  received  at  Bristol,  by  Mr. 
John  Hare,  jun.,  Sir  Thomas,  in  enclosing  a  donation  for  the 
Anchor  Society,  expressed  himself  warmly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  rtative  city.  He  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  at  the 
Bristol  Institution ;  and  to  the  exhibition  of  pictures  in  tlie 
Institution  he  oflen  liberally  contributed,  as  a  loan,  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  performances. 

Sir  Thomas's  last  public  duty  was  tlie  delivery  of  the 
biennial  medals,  on  the  lOtb  December,  1829,  when  the 
affectionate  eloquence  of  hb  address  was  such,  that  it  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  students.  At  that  period  no  idea 
could  be  entertained  that  the  dissolution  of  thb  amiable  and 
enlightened  man  was  so  rapidly  approaching. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1829,  he  dined  alone  with  an 
old  and  confidential  friend.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he 
observed  that,  from  the  regularity  of  his  living,  and  the  care 
he  took  of  his  health,  he  thought  he  might  attain  a  good  old 
age ;  but  nevertheless  he  would  wish  to  insure  hb  life  for 
BOOOL;  and,  telling  his  age,  be  asked  what  would  be  the 
premium.  He  fixed  on  Friday,  the  8th  of  January,  to  effect 
the  assurance ;  on  the  previous  day  he  expired  I  At  this  con- 
versation he  appeared  perfectly  welt,  and  compluned  only  that 
at  nig^t  hb  eyes  and  forehead  became  heated,  and  he  required 
cold  water  and  a  towel  to  bathe  them.  But  this  had  heat  a 
practice  with  him  years  before. 

Sir  Thomas  had  long  indulged  himself  in  the  hope  of  spend- 
ing a  week  or  fortnight,  including  the  Christmas-day  of  .182% 
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with  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bloxam,  in  Warwickshire.  Always 
Biizioiis  on  this  accounti  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  dated  the 
1 7tb  of  December,  he  says,  "  I  am  grieved  to  the  soul  that 
argent  circumstances  keep  me  at  this  time  from  the  comfort  of 
seeing  you;  but,  in  the  next  month,  I  will  certainly  break 
away  from  all  engagements  to  be  with  you." 

After  several  intermediate  letters,  he  wrote  on  Wednesday* 
January  6. 18S0:  — 

"  I  meant,  my  dearest  Ann,  to  be  with  you  by  dinner  time 
to-morrow,  and  have  made  exertions  to  do  so;  but  it  may 
not,  cannot  be  I  You  must  be  content  to  see  me  to  a  late, 
simple  dinner  on  Friday.  Pray  pardon  a  disappointment  so 
painfiilly  given  by 

"  Your  &ithful  and  affectionate  brother, 

"  Thomas  Lawhencb." 

"  P.  S. — I  grieve  to  hear  of  the  sad  illness  of  good  I^idy  S. 
Her  pictures  went  from  my  house  this  morning;  and  by  the 
perscai  carrying  them  to  the  office  I  have  sent  you  to-day  four 
pheasants.  —  Love  to  all,  and  best  remembrances  to  the 
Doctor." 

"  You  tmat  be  content  to  see  me  to  a  late,  simple  dinner  on 
Riday."  Alas  I  that  hour  of  dinner  had  not  arrived,  when 
he  was  a  corpse. 

On  Saturday  the  2d  of  January,  1 830,  he  dined,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Wilkie,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  some  other  eminoit 
artists,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  with  whom  he  had 
for  some  time  been  in  habits  of  intimate  acquaintance.  On 
Sunday  he  complained  of  pun  in  the  neck  and  lower  part  of 
the  ffice.  From  that  day  till  Tuesday  his  malady  seemed  to 
increase  and  remit  at  intervals,  and  was  considered  inflam- 
mation in  the  bowels. 

•So  late  as  the  Tuesday  he  was  busily  employed  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Athenasum,  making  arrangements  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  house,  where  he  was  particularly  animated  on 
the  subject  of  internal  decoration,  and  took  a  great  ii 
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procuring  works  of  art  to  Bdom  the  interior.  He  had  himself 
promised  to  paint  and  present  a  portrait  of  his  Majesty,  to  be 
placed  in  the  library ;  and  on  Wednesday  he  (elc  himself  bo 
much  better,  that  he  worked  for  some  time  upon  this  picture. 
It  was  the  last  effi>rt  of  hia pencil;  thus  verilying  hb  motto^ 
Jjm/al  a  la  mart.  His  old  and  esteemed  friend  Mrs.  Ottley* 
and  a  part  of  her  young  family,  spent  the  evening  with  him ; 
when  be  appeared  to  be  very  cheerful.  After  their  departure^ 
however,  he  felt  so  much  indisposed  that  he  sent  for  his  friend 
Dr.  Holland,  who  conceived  his  case  so  dangerous  that  he 
even  sat  up  with  him  the  whole  night.  No  idea  of  danger 
had  been  previously  entertained,  nor  any  notion  that  he  was 
worse  than  what  is  usually  called  poorly.  On  Thursday  he 
was  so  much  better,  that  in  the  evening  he  received  two  of  his 
friends;  one  of  whom  read  to  him  the  able  article  in  the  iffto 
Monthly  magazine,  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  in 
answer  to  S4»ne  observations  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  upon 
Flaxman,  who  had  been  greatly  beloved  and  admired  by 
both  of  them.  Afler  some  easy  and  pleasant  conversation 
upon  this  article,  subjects  of  art,  and  general  topics,  the  two 
friends  left  his  chamber,  and  retired  for  a  short  time  to  an 
adjoining  apartment  Presently  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
servant's  cries  for  assistance ;  and  on  running  into  the  room,  to 
their  horror,  they  beheld  Sir  Thomas  a  corpse.  The  servant 
related  that,  when  he  was  called  in,  his  master's  arm  was 
bleeding  (he  had  been  bled  on  Sunday).  He  leaned  back  in 
bis  cluur,  seemed  much  oppressed,  and  exclaimed — "  I  am 
very  ill — I  must  be  dying !"  These  were  the  last  words  he 
uttered. 

-  A  post  mortem  examination  made  by  Mr,  Green,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Foster  Reeve,  ascertained 
death  to  have  ensued  from  an  extensive  and  complicated  ossi- 
fication of  the  vessels  of  the  heart. 

Thus  died  the  most  distingubhed  artist  of  his  day  in  that 
branch  ,of  the  art  which  he  made  his  profession —portrait- 
painting.  To  have  so  rendered  himself  vras  no  ordinary 
achievement.     "  To  become  the   most  illustrious   portrait- 
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ptiiiiter  of  any  age  or  eountry,"  says  an  able  writer  In  a  pCK 
polar  joarnal,  "  somethtng  more  is  required  than  the  attributes, 
however  essential,  of  a  mere  ardst.  A  practised  mastership 
of  the  manual  dexterities  of  his  art,  on  exquisite  perc^ition  of 
the  beautiful)  a  mind  delicately  organised,  and  oilightened  by 
study,  are  not  alone  sufficient  to  form  a  Titian,  a  Vandyke,  b 
R^nolds,  or  a  Lawrence.  In  addition  to  those  character- 
istics, it  is  indispensable  that  the  tone  and  address  of  an  indi- 
Yidual)  destined  to  rectnd  upon  bis  canvass  all  ^hat  is  illustrious 
and  beautiful  of  his  time,  should  be  such  as  to  qualify  him  for 
baUtual  &miliarity  with  the  objects  who  seek  fevour  with  pos- 
terity through  his  intcrpretatjon, — that  he  should  live  and 
Biove  and  have  his  being  in  that  factitious  abnosphere  which 
has  called  into  life  the  fair  and  fragile  Sowers,  whose  beauty  is 
destined  to  be  immortalised  by  his  touch.  Instead  of  rising 
from  the  sordid  trivialities  of  vulgar  life,  to  welcome  some 
noble  into  his  studio,  before  vrhoae  overpowering  dignity  his 
own  greatness  of  conception  sinks  rebuked;  the  painter  of 
princes  should  be  the  guest  of  princes; — should  learn  to  note 
die  aspect  t^  the  vain  beauty,  not  as  when,  discont«ited  and 
shivering,  she  throws  her  listless  length  into  a  cliair,  to  be 
copied  by  the  servile  painter,  but  as  when,  with  all  her 
beauties  radiant  around  her — with  all  the  enchantments  of 
her  grace  called  into  energy  by  the  emuladou  and  inspiring 
flattery  of  the  ball-room  —  she  expands  into  a  bri^ter  self  I 
Nay,  more  than  this:  he  should  be  permitted  to  follow  his 
sul^ects  into  the  gorgeoos  retreat  of  their  luxurious  homes;' 
catching  the  air  and  negligent  individuali^  of  the  statesman 
pen  in  hand,  beside  his  own  disordered  table;  and  the  do- 
mestic loTeliness  of  die  young  mother,  who  exchanges  the 
diamond  necklace  for  the  twining  arms  of  her  beoutifbl  chil- 
dren. It  was  to  a  participation  in  advantages  like  these,  that- 
the  Buper«ninence  of  i^r  Thomas  Lawrence,  as  a  court 
painter,  might  in  a  great  measure  be  attribnted.  The  airy 
grace,  the  exquisite  high-breeding  of  bis  female  portraits, — 
the  tone,  in  short,  of  his  art,  was  but  the  tact  of  an  el^uit 
mind,  refined  by  h^  association." 
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In  truth,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Sir  Thomas's 
st^le  was  the  power  of  conveying  a  faithful  resemblance  with, 
at  the  same  time,  a  singularly  delicate  sense  of  beauty,  grace, 
elegance,  and  dignity-  Rarely  indeed  did  h^  f^l  to  im[>art  to 
bis  portraits  the  refinement  of  his  own  mind.  No  painter  who 
ever  lived  seemed  to  have  dived  more  deeply  into  individual 
character,  as  conveyed  by  the  conformation  of  the  visage,  and 
the  expression  of  the  features;  and  none  knew  more  skllfjlly 
how  to  avail  himself  of  the  changeful  appearances  which  tliey 
betrayed  in  those  conversations  which  were  dexterously  intro- 
duced during  the  sitting,  and  which  destroyed  or  relaxed  a 
rigidity  of  muscle  assumed  on  such  occasions,  and  which  fre- 
quently baffles  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  the  artist. 

In  his  female  portraits — the  great  test  of  talent — he  had 
more  grace  and  a  greater  variety  of  attitude  than  Vandyke, 
although  he  certainly  did  not  equal  him  in  colouring.  It  h 
a  general  opinion  also,  among  painters,  that  he  had  less  nature 
and  less  breadth  than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  that  opinion 
is  probably  well  founded.  Sir  Thomas,  especially  in  the  latter 
periods  of  his  practice,  exhibited  more  detail  in  his  portraits, 
and  appeared  to  pomt  with  a  smaller  pencil,  than  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  who  in  his  effects  of  light  and  shade  seemed  to 
take  Correggio  as  his  model.  The  hair  in  Sir  Thomas's 
pictures  was  painted  in  fine  masses,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  him- 
self; and  his  eyes,  to  the  splendour  of  which  he  sometimeii 
made  great  sacrifices,  were  divine.  The  late  Air.  Fuseli,  who 
was  by  no  means  a  thorough -goii^  admirer  even  of  Sir 
Thomas,  has  been  heard  to  say  of  him,  "  But  he  paints  eyes 
better  than  Titian."  Those  who  remember  the  late  Keeper's 
respect  for  the  great  Venetian  painter,  will  acknowledge  that 
this  was  no  slight  encomium. 

Whoever  has  seen  Sir  Thomas's  chalk  sketches,  can  testify 
to  the  greatness  of  his  style  in  drawing.  He  had  as  powerful 
•  hand  as  any  artist  that  ever  lived,  and  infinite  freedom 
when  he  sketched  for  himself.  One  of  the  best  judges  of  art 
living  has  said,  that  some  of  Sir  Thomas's  chalk  sketches  are 
as  fine  as  Michael  Angelo  or  Bafiaelle  could  have  done* 
X  2 
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Nevertheless,  hb  general  manner  was  more  minute,  as  is  well 
known  —  delicate,  6rm,  and  full  (almost  too  full)  of  expres- 
sion. Yet  he  could  be  as  true  as  any  one.  In  his  drawing 
of  the  young  Napoleon,  he  took  great  pains  to  make  a 
veracious  likeness.  "I  can  safely  assert  that  it  is  true," 
stud  he ;  "  for  I  drew  every  line,  as  if  I  were  under  an  oath 
to  do  it  correctly." 

Sir  Thomas  was  capable  of  very  expeditious  execution. 
When  strongly  urged,  he  has  repeatedly  been  known  to 
paint  a  head  in  a  day.  But  be  had  usually  seven  or  eight 
sittings  tor  a  head,  and  two  for  a  hand.  His  general  practice 
was  to  be^n  by  making  a  highly  finished  drawing  in  chalk 
on  his  canvass,  thereby  rendering  himself  familiar  with  the 
countenance  of  his  sitter.  On  that  he  frequently  coniroenced 
bis  picture;  although  he  sometimes  toc^  a  fresh  cloth  for 
that  purpose.  In  his  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  head  he 
differed  from  Sir  Joshua,  and  from  most  other  artbts;  for  he 
painted  it  by  parts,  which,  as  be  went  on,  be  united  with 
perfect  facility.  Such  was  the  knowledge  which  he  bad 
derived  from  experience,  that  he  often  finished  tfae  head 
without  touching  the  back-ground;  accurately  anticipating 
the  effect  which  the  depth  of  the  latter  would  have  in  clearing 
up  the  tones  of  bis  flesh.  When  the  head  was  completed, 
be  generally  occupied  one  or  two  uttings  in  drawing  in  the 
figure  with  chalk  or  charcoal.  In  this  state,  the  picture  was 
given  to  some  one  of  his  pupils,  who  filled  in  the  drapery 
and  back-ground.  It  was  then  returned  to  Sir  Thomas,  who, 
with  a  very  few  touches,  rectified  any  little  error,  and  gave  to 
the  whole  a  uniform  effect. 

As  an  instance  of  the  rapidity  of  bis  pencil,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that,  having  promised  the  late  Lord  Colchester, 
when  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  paint  a 
picture  —  we  believe  a  whole-length  —  of  bis  Majesty  George 
III.,  by  a  certain  day,  when  it  was  the  ^leaker's  intention 
to  entertfun  several  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  the 
time  rapidly  qiproaching,  without  the  picture  having  been 
begun,  Sir  Tliomas,  determined  to  keep  his  word,  by  the 
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iDcessant  application  of  two  days  and  a  night,  completed  the 
work,  which  was  hung  up,  in  its  wet  state,  just  before  the  party 
sat  down  to  dinner,  to  Mr.  Abbott's  great  gratification. 

On  some  occasions,  although  rardy,  Sir  Thomas,  having 
made  an  accurate  drawing  of  the  head  in  chalk,  has  been 
known  to  describe  the  complexion  to  a  pupil,  and  to  desire 
him  to  lay  it  in,  on  another  canvass,  with  a  full  body  of  colour, 
immediately  preceding  the  time  appointed  for  the  next  sitting. 
With  life  before  him.  Sir  Thomas  has  then  gone  to  work 
with  his  masterly  pencil,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  has  finbhed 
the  head.  One  of  his  finest  portraits  of  the  late  Duke  of 
York  was  accomplished  in  this  manner. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  slight  his  works  J  quite  the  contrary;  although  by  those 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  art,  that  which  was  the 
result  of  much  study  and  care  was  sometimes  mistaken  for 
negligence.  Of  this,  he  used  to  relate  one  amoi;g  many 
whimsical  instances.  He  had  taken  great  pains  with  a  par- 
ticular picture,  and  bad  gone  over  it  at  least  ten  times,  in 
order  to  render  the  effect  as  broad,  to  use  the  painters' 
phrase,  as  pos^ble.  It  was  then  conveyed  to  Somerset 
House.  The  parties  for  whom  it  was  intended,  afTected  to 
be  quite  delighted  with  it,  and  intreated  that  Sir  Tliomas, 
after  the  Exhibition  was  over,  would  send  it  home,  "  as  soon 
as  it  was  finithed''  What  they  meant  by  " finishing,"  was 
the  introduction  of  details,  which  would  have  entirely 
destroyed  the  quality  that  Sir  Thomas  had  been  so  anxious 
to  preserve. 

That  Sir  "Hiomas  was  ambitious  of  the  still  higher  honours 
of  his  art,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  evidence  which  he 
gave  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  touching 
the  Elgin  marbles*,  shows  that  he  ardently  aspired  to  the 
glory  of  an  historical  painter,  although  he  was  in  trammels 

*  Of  those  mariilei  &  Thomu  Lawrence'i  opinion  wuuroUoin: — The  Elgin 
EUTblMire  of  ■  higher  clau  of  Brt  thui  the  Apollo  BelTidere.  There  ii  in  Uiem 
a  DIUOQ  of  fine  ccnnpo«[t]on  mnd  very  gruid  fornix  with  a  more  true  and  OAUirtl 
elprsnkm  of  the  affedi  of  action  upon  the  hunuut  ftame  tb»o  tbcn  ii  in  tba 
Apollo,  or  in  anjr  of  the  moit  celebnled  itatura." 
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wHicli  he  found  it  impossible  to  break.  Some  of  lits  early 
copies,  and  x^esigns,  have  already  been  mraitioned  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  his  attention  had  long  been  engaged  on  a  grand 
composition  from  Milton. 

His  kindness  to  young  artists  was  very  conspicuous. 
Several,  of  whose  talents  he  entertained  a  favourable  opinion, 
be  assisted  to  prosecute  their  studies  in  Italy.  Among  these 
was  Mr.  Gott,  the  sculptor,  now  resident  in  Rome,  whose 
"  Dcn'otion,"  exhibited  last  year  at  Som^^et  House,  evinced 
so  much  sentiment  and  elegance.  An  honourable  instance 
of  generous  and  grateful  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  member  of 
Mr.  Gott's  family  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Last  spring, 
Mr.  Gott,  a  highly  respectable  merchant  of  Leeds,  coming  to 
IxHidon  on  businessj  was  so  gratified  at  hearing  of  his  young 
relation's  genius,  nnd  of  Sir  Thomas's  liberality,  that  he 
called  on  the  latter  to  thank  him.  Alter  some  conversation, 
Mr.  Gott  said,  "Sir  Thomas,  I  am  desirous  to  have  portraits 
of  Mrs.  Gott  and  myself  from  your  pencil;  pray  what  is  the 
price  of  n  picture  of  that  size?"  pointing  to  a  bishop's  balf^ 
l^gth.  "  Five  hundred  guineas."  "  Very  well ;  as  I  am  in 
town,  if  you  are  at  leisure,  I  may  as  well  sit  to  you  at  once ; 
and  I  will  remain  in  town  until  the  picture  is  finbhed." 
The  next  morning  was  appointed  for  the  first  sitting.  After 
it  was  over,  Mr.  Gotl  observed,  "  I  see,  Sir  Thomas,  a  very 
proper  intimation  on  your  card,  respecting  half-price ;  with 
your  leave  I  will  give  you  the  whole  at  once;"  and  imme- 
diately wrote  a  check  on  his  banker  for  a  thousand  guineas. 

Sir  Thomas's  prices  towards  the  close  of  his  career  were 
as  follows:  — 

Guineis. 
Three-quarter  (or  head  size)  -  -  -  200 
Kit-cat  .-____  300 

Half-length  .         .         -         .         .         400 

Bishop's  half-length  ....  500 
Whole-length  -  .  .  .  .  goo 
Extra  whole-length  -         .         .         .         700 

Half  the  price  paid  down  at  the  first  sitting,* 
•  ITmsi!  arc  jusi  fvui  times  tbe  inices  cbirged  by  Sir  Jtohlui  ReynoMi. 
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Sir  Thomas,  however,  would  frequently  paint  from  motives 
of  friendship.  An  old  acquaintance  begged  him  to  recom- 
mend a  cheap  but  competent  artist,  to  take  the  fikeness  of 
his  nephew,  who  was  about  to  sail  to  India.  SSr  Thomas 
duly  .promised,  but  deferred  the  execution,  until  he  was  told 
that  it  was  too  late.  He  was  evidently  chagrined ;  but,  to 
make  amends,  he  made  the  young  gentleman  call  upon  him 
the  next  morning  very  early,  and,  in  a  ftm  hovrs,  painted 
an  admirable  portrait,  which  he  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
uncle.  On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  well  bow  to  guard 
himself  firmly,  but  with  good  hnmonr,  from  tbe  encroach- 
ments of  sordid  avarice,  as  well  as  from  the  annoyance  of 
silly  and  purse-proud  vanity.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  lady 
of  property  wished  her  portrait  painted  gratuitou^y,  <Hi  the 
ground  that  her  face  would  make  a  capital  picture  that  must 
do  ^e  artist  credit,  Sir  Thomas  concluded  some  neatly 
turned  and  delicately  iroracal  compliments  to  her  beauty^ 
with  «  but  it  is  some  years  since  I  painted  f«  fiune."  Wh^i 
a  wealthy  lady  was  once  exceedingly  desirous  that  her  por- 
trait should  be  worth  the  mott^,  she  repeatetUy  asked,  "  But 
how  will  you  punt  it.  Sir  Thomas?"  Sir  Thomas,  with  a 
smile,  k^t  m^ing  the  reply,  "  Why,  madam,  you  pay  to 
have  it  welt  done,  do  you  not  ?" 

Sir. Thomas  Lawrence  was  considesred  so  handsome  in  his 
early  youth,  that  Mr.  Hoare  is  reported  to  have  said  of  l^m, 
that  if  he  bad  to  choose  a  head  for  a  picture  of  Christ,  he 
would  select  Lawrence  for  that  study.  This  character  he  re- 
tained in  an  eminent  degree  through  life.  He  was  thought  to 
resemble  Mr.  Canning,  and  be  was  proud  of  the  resemblance. 
His  person  and  countenance,  as  well  as  his  general  deport- 
ment, gave  him  the  appearance  of  one  to  whom  dignity  came 
by  birthright  He  derived  his  Bne  but  pensive  cast  ofieature^ 
witli  his  manly  form  and  gracefiil  action,  from  nature;  but  the 
charm  of  bis  conversation  and  manners  arose  from  that  which 
can  alone  impress  the  stamp  of  true  gendlity  —  intellect  and 
goodness  of  heart.  Invaluable  as  are  the  manners  of  a  gen* 
tleman,  there  is  one  thing  of  a  &r  more  exalted  nature,  the 
X  * 
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mind  of  a  gentleman  j  and  ibis,  with  its  attendant  spirit,  its 
generosity,  its  frankness,  and  its  benevolence,  seemed  innate 
in  him.  His  late  Majesty,  than  whom  there  never  was  a  more 
competent  judge,  pronounced  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  be  one 
of  the  most  elegant  and  best  bred  men  in  his  dominions.  In 
early  life,  he  lived  much  upon  what  is  called  "  the  Town," 
and  improved  himself  in  all  fiishionable  accomplishments.  He 
danced  with  infinite  grace.  He  was  a  fine  fencer,  and  a 
capital  sparrer.  At  the  latter  exercise  his  attitudes  and  action 
were  extremely  beautiful.  When  a  boy,  he  imbibed  the  love 
of  pugilism,  which  seems  indigenous  to  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try In  which  he  was  born.  He  used  to  go  with  a  playmate 
into  the  fields,  strip  to  the  waist,  and  box  in  a  style  which  lell 
severe  and  permanent  marks  of  the  severity  of  the  sport  His 
friendly  antagonist  confesses  that  Lawrence  became  an  over- 
match for  him ;  and  yet  this  was  the  gentleman  whose  fine 
athletic  figure  induced  Sir  Thomas  to  draw  from  it,  as  a 
model  of  Satan,  in  his  painting  from  the  Paradise  Loa.  He 
was  also  passionately  fond  of  billiards,  at  which  he  was  a 
most  graceful  and  successful  player,  but  he  played  merely  tor 
the  tables,  as  it  is  called.  Even  this  amusement  be  bad  ^ven 
up  long  before  his  death.  A  lady  once  asked  him  the  reason 
why  be  bad  so  long  ceased  to  play  at  billiards,  the  only  game 
be  was  fond  of^  and  at  which  be  so  greatly  excelled.  His 
reply  was  full  of  character :  —  **  My  dear  Mrs.  -—  ,"  he 
relied,  "  although  I  never  played  for  money  myself,  my  play 
attracted  much  attention,  and  occasioned  many,  and  often 
very  high  bets.  Next  to  gambling  yourself,  is  the  vice  of  en- 
coura^ng  it  in  others ;  and  as  I  could  not  check  the  betting, 
I  have  given  up  my  amusement  I  have  not  played  a  game 
for  many  years.  The  last  time  I  was  in  a  billiard-room 
was  a  few  years  ago,  when  who  should  casually  come  in 
but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  We  had  oflen  played  tog&- 
tber,  and  with  nearly  equal  success.  We  agreed  to  have  a 
batch ;  but  we  were  both  so  perfectly  out  of  practice,  that, 
after  a  few  strokes,  we  could  not  help  smiling  at  each  other, 
and  we  laid  down  the  cues." 
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Sir  Thomas  was.  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  classics, 
as  far  as  that  acquaintance  can  be  acquired  by  ^e  medium  of 
translations ;  for  of  Greek  he  was  entirely  ignorant ;  and  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  not  extensive  or  profound.  With 
foreign  literature  he  was  also  conversant;  but  it  was  princi-  ■ 
pally  through  the  same  medium.  His  ardent  mind  was 
always  engaged  in  efforts  to  obtain  new  ideas,  and  new  com- 
binations of  ideas ;  and  he  had  neither  lebure  nor  inclination 
to  study  in  manhood,  what  is  generally  acquired  in  youth  ■—  a 
knowledge  of  words.  In  the  writings  of  his  own  countrymen, 
however,  he  was  sufficiently  versed.]  He  was  extensively  read 
in  poetry  and  the  belles  lettres.  His  memory  was  extraor- 
dinary, and  he  had  a  charming  &cnlty  of  reading  and  reciting 
poems.  His  tone  of  voice  was  soft,  but  it  was  clear,  distinct, 
deep-toned,  and  admitted  of  every  variety  of  expression. 

His  performances  in  the  private  theatricals  at  the  late 
Marquis  of  Abercom's,  at  Stanmore,  evinced  so  much  dra- 
matic skill  and  knowledge  of  stage  e^ct,  as  (notwithstanding 
the  opinions  of  his  ea^ly  friends)  must  have  insured  to  him 
preeminence,  bed  he  adopted  the  stage  as  a  profession. 

He  was  once  to  have  married  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;  but  at 
that  period  his  own  income  was  extremely  limited,  and  the 
father  of  the  lady,  who  was  then  living,  refused  his  consent. 
The  object  of  his  addresses  died  some  years  afler  of  a 
pulmonary  complaint.  Sir  Thomas  remained  single;  but 
the  noblest  efforts  of  his  art  have  been  exerted  in  perpe- 
tuating various  real  and  historical  resemblances  of  the  diflerent 
branches  of  this  femily ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of  his 
last  works  was  a  sketch  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble.  Tliis  was 
engraved  in  lithography  by  Mr.  Lane,  whose  skill  and  taste 
are  well  known.  Sir  Thomas  took  great  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  drawing  upon  stone,  and  Mr.  Lane  worked 
on  it  for  several  Qkys  at  Sir  Thomas's  house,  and  under  his 
eye;  frequent  touches  and  improvements  being  added  by 
him,  and  at  his  suggestion.  This  beautiful  print  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  affi>rding  a  specimen  of  a  master-hand 
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applied  upon  a'mRterial  hitherto  strange  to  bim.  Had  he 
lived,  the  world  would  pn^ably  hare  been  delighted  with  a 
Uth<^raphic  drawing  enUrely  of  his  own  production. 

Sir  Thomas  was  fond  of  rhyming;  and  if  his  compositifms 
•  were  not  fraught  with  the  genius  of  poetry,  they  exhibited  a 
neat  turn  of  Tersification,  with  pathos,  and  a  vein  of  amiable 
humour.  We  insert  the  three  first  stanzas  of  about  fifteen 
which  be  wrote  one  day,  on  being  left  alone  after  dinner. 
They  are  net  given  as  a  specimen  of  poetiy,  nor  even  as  a 
specimen  of  bis  general  composition,  for  they  are  inferior  to 
its  average;  but  they  humorously  show  the  easy  tone  of  man- 
ners firom  servants  to  a  kind,  indulgent  master. 

How  diall  J,  Giend,  emploj  mj  time 
Alone,  DO  book  of  proie  or  rhyme, 

Or  pendl,  to  ■miua  me; 
Nor  pen  nor  paper  to  be  Ibund, 
Nor  fHeud  to  puih  tbe  bottle  round, 

Or  fbr  iti  euj  ebvM  me  ? 

Tbe  (erruiti  oome  and  find  me  here. 
And  itan  upon  me  like  tin  dear 

On  Selkirk,  in  Fenumlei ; 
And  quite  m  tame,  tbcy  wipe  tbe  chain. 
And  icnib,  and  hum  Ibeir  EiTourite  ain, 

And  aik  what  mj  a 


I  with  one  knew  Ibe  we;  to  change 
Ctittoma  io  baifaaroiu  and  itiange. 

So  nnage  and  !"*■■■■«""  ; 
I  with  the  sex  were  kinder  grown 
And  when  tbej  find  a  man  alone. 

Would  tnat  him  like  a  woman* 

Mr,  Allan  Cunningham,  in  his  "Lives  of  British  Sculptors," 
states,  that  afler  the  death  of  Mr.  Bank^  Mrs.  Forster,  his 
daughter,  permitted  Sir  lliomas  Lawrence  to  have  tracings 
of  a  collection  which  her  &ther  had  made  of  the  drawings  of 
the  old  masters.  In  return.  Sir  Thomas  presented  her  with 
a  most  lovely  portrait  of  her  eldest  daughter,  drawn  in  his 
finest  style;  telling  her  that  it  would  be  the  last  he  should 
ever  attempt,  for  he  found  it  injurious  to  his  eyes  to  draw  ob- 
jects much  less  than  the  size  of  life.     He  also  sent  her  a  very 
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■mall  drawing  of  his  own,  done  wfaeu  he  was  about  eight  years 
old;  under  which  was  writteu,  in  a  child's  hand,  "  Thomaa 
Lawrence,  Devizes ;"  and  in  his  own  hand,  at  the  time  of 
sending  it,  "  Done  when  three  weeks  old,  I  believe."  The  follow- 
ing extract  of  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Forster,  dated  the  21st  of' 
April,  1826,  with  which  tliis  little  present  was  accompanied, 
and  in  which  Sir  Thomas  acknowledges  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
collection  of  ancient  drawings  alluded  to,  is  interesting  in 
several  respects : — 

"  To  live  in  the  past  is,  I  suppose,  the  common  desdny  of 
advanced  life;  but  I  can  truly  say,  that  from  the  earliest  days 
of  youth  (I  might  almost  have  said  childhood)  these  relics  of  the 
great  masters  have  had  attractions  for  me;  and  at  fourteen  the 
study  of  the  large  prints  of  Georgio  Mantuano's,  from  Michael 
Angelo,  led  me  to  make  drawings  of  colossal  size  from 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  in  which,  unless  I  greatly  err,  I.  should  even 
now  find  some  degree  of  merit.  But  I  am  writing  to  one  who 
needs  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  feelings  which  she  her- 
self shares  with  me,  and  which  are  part  of  the  legacy  of  geoius 
left  her  by  her  lamented  parent,  of  whom  we  often  talk  with 
just  admiration  of  his  powers,  and  as  deep  regret  at  the  too 
slight  encouragement  extended  to  thetn. 

"Alas  for  Bonington  I — your  presage  has  been  fatally 
verified — the  last  duties  have  been  pud  to  him  this  day. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harlowe,  I  have  never  known  ia 
my  own  time  the  early  death  of  talent  s6  promising,  and  so 
rapidly  and  obviously  improving.  If  I  may  judge  from  the 
later  direction  of  his  studies,  and  from  remembrance  of  a 
morning's  conversation,  his  mind  seemed  expanding  every 
way,  and  ripening  into  full  maturity  of  taste  and  elevated 
judgment,  with  that  generous  ambition  ndiich  makes  confine- 
ment to  lesser  departments  in  the  art  painfidly  irksome  and 
annoying." 

Sir  Thomas's  characterbUc  ]iberality>  and  the  prompt  and 
liberal  manner  in  which  he  came  forward  to  patronise  Mr, 
Danby,  on  his  leaving  Bristol  £>r  London,  drew  forth  the  fed- 
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lowing  afl^tioDBte  tribute  from  another  of  the  gifted  sons  of 
that  city  — 

"  In  geniiu  ngorou),  yet  refla'd, 
Noble  in  ait,  ;el  more  in  mind  — 
Sweet-tempered,  gifted  Lawrence,  gretu, 

I  Ti  UDgleness  of  heart  iniute : 
Fteu'd  Dlher's  genius  lo  commend. 
And  kind,  a  ready  hand  to  lend 
To  merit,  when  it  wants  a  Mend." 

In  reference  to  this  passage,  Sir  Thomas,  in  a  letter  lo  a 
friend,  speaks  of  the  too  flattering  mention  of  hia  name.  "  I 
wish,"  he  says,  "  I  could  feel  that  I  des«-ved  it ;  yet  I  may 
truly  say,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  my  thoughts  and  wishes 
is  to  do  so,  and  to  show  that  gratitude  to  Providence  Ibr  my 
own  success,  which  should  lead  me  to  assist  others,  who,  with 
equal  talent,  though  in  other  departments  of  art,  have  been 
less  fortunate  in  their  career." 

Whilst  quoting  Sir  Thomas's  letters,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
his  hand-writing  was  peculiarly  neat  and  elegant. — As  a 
speaker,  he  was  clear,  free,  easy,  and  graceful,  attempting  no 
flight  of  oratory,  but  always  leaving  an  impression  of  great 
neatness  and  propriety. 

That  Sir  Thomas  ever  indulged  in  a  passion  for  play  is  a 
calumny  which,  to  those  who  knew  his  habite  and  feelings  on 
the  subject,  requires  no  refutation ;  at  the  same  time  it  will  not 
excite  surprise,  that  among  others,  who  heard  of  his  large  re- 
ceipts, and  were  aware  of  his  occasional  embarrassments,  and 
of  his  comparative  poverty  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  an 
opinion  should  be  unadvisedly  adopted,  affording  a  ready  so- 
lution to  the  question — what  became  of  his  money?  His 
ardent  passion,  however,  for  the  fine  arts  in  general,  and  es- 
pecially for  that  branch  of  them  to  which  his  own  time  was 
more  particularly  devoted,  caused  him  to  expend  immense 
sums  in  their  encouragement,  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  works 
of  the  first  masters,  of  whose  drawings  he  gradually  accumu- 
lated an  unrivalled  collection.  His  pecuniary  assistance  to 
the  sons  of  genius  less  favoured  by  fortune,  was  also  dealt  out 
witli  DO  stinted  allowance.     Nunjerous  instances  of  this  we 
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could  adduce  and  substantiate,  were  we  not  restrained  by  mo- 
tives which  iQust  be  obvious;  it  is,  however,  gratifying  to 
know,  that  since  his  death,  the  right  feelings  of  many  of  those 
who  profited  by  his  kindness  have  overcome  the  natural 
reluctance  to  publish  their  obligations. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  kindness  to  his  dependents  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  facts : — On  the  death  of  his  house- 
keeper, au  elderly  female,  who  had  superintended  the  manage- 
ment of  his  house  for  several  years,  he  not  only  incurred  a 
ccmsiderable  expense  in  bestowing  on  her  a  very  handsome 
funeral,  but  followed  her  himself  to  the  grave:  while,  towards 
a  man-servant  who  had  spent  some  time  in  bis  employment, 
hb  conduct  was  of  a  still  nobler  descripUon ;  and  such,  per- 
haps, OS  is  rarely  paralleled.  This  person  was  seized  with  a 
lingering  illness,  the  nature  of  which  rendered  it  evident  to  the 
medical  attendant,  that  though  a  fen  months  must  inevitably 
put  a  period  to  his  existence,  his  decease  might  yet  be 
retarded  by  quiet  and  country  air.  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  fact 
being  announced  to  him  by  the  physician  he  had  called  in, 
not  only  went  himself  and  took  a  comfortable  lodging  fur  the 
invalid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilburn,  but  subsequently 
gave  up  no  small  portion  of  what  to  him  was  more  precious 
Uian  money,  his  time;  and  would  frequently  hurry  away  from 
bb  academical  duties  and  professional  pursuits,  to  pass  an  hour 
by  tbe  bedside  of  tlie  sufferer,  in  reading  to  him  the  Scriptures, 
and  smoothing  his  passage  to  the  grave  by  personal  attentions, 
— this,  too,  during  a  protracted  period  of  many  weeks. 

The  following  are  a  few,  among  many  current  anecdotes  of 
bb  general  benevolence :  — 

An  artbt,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  merit,  but  without 
patronage,  had  submitted  three  of  bis  pictures  to  Sir  Thomas's 
inspection.  He  called  one  evening  at  Sir  Tliomas's  bouse, 
anxious  to  gain  hb  approbation,  and,  at  the  some  time,  to  take 
bb  works  away.  Having  sent  up  his  name  to  the  President, 
the  latter  followed  the  servant  down  stairs,  and  put  a  paper 
into  the  hand  of  the  artist,  saying, "  I  had  left  this,  should  you 
have  called  whilst  I  was  from  home.     I  much  admire  your 
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productions,  and  wish  you  every  success."  On  arriving  at  the 
fitst  lamp,  anxious  to  know'  what  the  paper  contained,  the 
artist  unfolded  it,  and  found  within  it  a  30^  note,  wluch  saved 
bim  from  despair. 

Mr.  B ,  was  in  great  pecuniary  distress,  which  came  to 

the  ears  of  Sir  Thomas.  One  morning  Mr.  B—  unex- 
pectedly ca]ied  upon  a  mutual  friend,  in  a  state  of  great  joy. 
It  was  to  relate,  that  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had  sent  him  a 

present  of  a  lOOl.  note,  "  which,"  added  Mr.  B ,  "  has  r©. 

lieved  me  from  my  misery,  and  has  made  my  wife's  heart  leap 
for  joy." 

On  one  occasion,  the  destitute  widow  of  an  artist  was  advised 
"  to  ^>ply  to  Mr.  Lawrence ; "  and  was  buoyed  up  to  expect 
&ve  pounds  from  him,  "  as  be  was  a  liberal  man."  She  re- 
paired to  his  residence,  and' created  very  strobgly  his  sympathy 
for  her  misfortunes.  Having  left  the  house,  she  unfolded  a 
paper  he  bad  given  her;  wben,  what  was  her  astonishment,  to 
find  it  not  a  five,  but  a  50^  note ! 

On  going  down  to  Haslar,  to  attend'  his  blather's  funeral, 
he  wibiessed  the  total  destruction  of  the  hut  of  a  poor  water- 
man, by  the  gale,  which  was  so  violent  as  to  do  very  consider- 
able damage  to  many  public  works.  The  wretchedness  of  the 
poor  man,  whh  his  wife  and  numerous  children  in  a  state  of 
nakedness,  as  they  saw  their  whole  pr<^>erty  swept  away,  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  whose  mind 
was  already  oppressed  with  melancholy.  He  entered  into  the 
feelings  of  the  suferers,  but  what  he  gave  them  we  know  not; 
this,  however,  is  known,  that  when  a  few  years  aflerwards  he 
again  went  to  Portsmouth  to  witness  the  death  of  his  remaining 
brother,  he  found  the  man  and  bis  family  prosperous  in  a 
small  cottage,  and  received  fr<Hn  them  their  warmest  gratitude 
for  having  "  enabled  them  to  do  well  in  the  world."  AAer 
the  funeral,  he  took  leave  c^  these  poor  people;  and,  praising 
their  sober  and  industrious  habits,  he  gave  them  a  10/.  note. 

Mrs.  M was  the  widow  of  a  highly  endowed  engraver. 

Being  in  great  distress,  she  requested  Sir  Thomas  to  recom- 
mend her  to  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,  of  which  be  was  the 
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President.  He  candidly  told  her  be  could  be  of  no  service  to 
her  that  year,  as  be  bad  given  away  all  bis  recommendations; 
**  but,"  said  he,  **  accept  this  in  tlie  mean  time  (placing  a  five- 
pound  note  in  ber  band),  and  I  think  I  cart  serve  yon  with  tbe 
Council  and  Body  of  Academicians."     From  tliat  respectable 

body  Sir  Thomas  obtained  for  Mrs.  M no  less  than  fifty 

pounds. 

No  mui  was  ever  more  ai&ctionate  to  relations.  On  the 
death  of  a  niece,  of  whom  he  had  made  a  drawing,  which 
was  subse<)uently  engraved,  he  writes  to  a  friend,  in  great 
depression  of  spirits, — "  I  have  lost  a  sweet,  good,  modest  little 
being,  in  my  niece  Susan ;  but  who  can,  for  the  innocent,  la- 
ment the  death  of  the  innocent  ?  It  is  a  severe  affliction  to  her 
parents,  sisters,  and  friends.  I  feel  thankful  that  this  one  talent, 
which  God  has  given  me,  has,  in  this  case,  afforded  consolation 
to  my  good  sister  and  her  &mily,  by  perpetuating  the  form, 
and  expressing  the  nature,  of  this  lovely  lamented  being,  my 
dear  Susan." 

His  kindness  to  animals  was  invariable.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  inflict  or  to  witness  pain.  In  a  letter  to  a  lady  he 
says,  "  Have  you  had  more  letters  from  Sir  Walter?  (Scott). 
How  sincerely  sorry  I  am  to  learn  that  his  fiivourite  hound  is 
dead.  A  selfish  regret  baa  great. part  in  this  feeling ;  for  tiie 
fine  animal  was  to  have  been  my  subjecL" 

One  of  his  last  acts  of  courtesy  was  sending  the  following 
letter  to  a  Fra>ch  lady,  who  had  dedicated  to  him  a  tittle  pub- 
lication on  Flower  Painting :  — 

Ruaell  SquaiB,  Jan.  I.  ISsa 
.  "  Madah,  —  The  pressure  of  very  urgent  business  has  pre- 
vented me  from  sooner  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  tbe  very 
elegant  and  flattering  present  which  you  have  done  me  the 
honour  to  send  to  me :  a  work  that,  in  its  interior  character, 
does  Infinite  credit  to  your  taste  and  talent ;  although  I  fear 
your  judgment  in  its  dedication  must  be  considered  to  have 
been  too  much  influenced  by  your  partial  kindness  to  tbe  artist 
who  has  bedi  thus  distinguished  by  you.    I  beg  you  to  accept 
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my  Bincere  thanks  for  this  unexpected  obligation,  and  to  be 
assured  of  my  best  vishes  for  your  success  in  tlie  pursuit  that 
you  have  chosen,  and  of  my  earnest  endeavours  (whenever 
there  is  a  prospect  of  their  being  useful)  that  professional 
merit  of  such  certain  character  {especially  when  accompanied 
by  so  amiable  a  nature)  may  be  appropriately  rewarded. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  with  much  respect.  Madam, 
your  exceedingly  obliged,  and  very  obedient  su^ant, 

"  Thomas  Lawbence." 

&r  Th(Hnas*8  principal  pupUs  were  Messrs.  Bumell,  Lane, 
Harlowe,  Etty,  and  Evans.* 


BcMD  after  the  kmcntsd  ileeeuc  of  Sr  TbofHH  Lawimcc,  tbe  Council  of  ths 
Ho7*l  Andemj  ugnJBed  to  Mr.  Kdglitlef,  hii  eieculat,  their  niih  ta  pay 
tjerj  poHible  mark  of  mpect  towardi  the  memor;  of  the  lat«  excellent  Fied- 
dent,  by  the  Bttcndaiicc  of  ttw  MeiDbera  of  the  Academj  at  bu  funeri).  Ilkat 
tha  laat  tad  hoDOun  abauld  be  obaerred  in  a  maooer  due  to  hia  eminent  public 
merit!  and  pritata  worth,  the  requisic  imiigEnienta  were  made  for  the  inlerment 
of  bia  remains  in  St.  I^ul'i  Cathedrali  with  the  tame  public  cemnonj  that 
Biarked  tba  feelingi  of  tbe  Academy  on  tbe  intenncnt  of  hii  di«ingui*hed  p»- 
deccuor,  Sir  Joshua  lUynoIds. 

Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  90th  of  January,  tbe  body  of 
tbe  President  was  conieyed  fnnn  his  house  in  Runetl  Squate,  (fidlowed  by  four 
memiieTB  of  his  bmily  and  the  executor,  attended  by  an  old  and  &itbful  serranl^) 
to  Somenet  House,  *bere,  on  its  aniTal  at  tbe  rooms  of  (be  Royal  Academy,  it 
was  received  by  tbe  Council  and  ofUcen  of  that  establishment,  and  deposited  in 
tba  Model-room,  which  was  appropriated  for  ita  reception.  Tbe  room  liad  been 
prarimaly  bung  with  black  doth,  and  lighted  with  large  wax  tapvi  aod  Dumennia 
wax  candles  dispersed  in  nlveted  sconces. 

At  (be   head  of  the  coffin  was  placed  a  large  hatchment  f  of  the  armoriai 

■  The  last-iuuned  gentlamsn  liaa  succeeded  to  Kr  ThomH'a  house  in  Rnaaell 

t  Argent,  a  croei  raguly  gulea.  Crcat,  a  demi-turbol  proper.  Motto,  Loyal 
k  la  mott.  In  the  hatcliment  in  HutKll  Square  is  suspended  ftom  tbe  botlomof 
the  itaield,  on  tlie  dealer  side,  the  chain  and  badge  of  tbe  Freaidcnt  of  the  Royal 
Academyi  on  the  uniater,  the  crosa  of  the  French  order  of  the  Legim  of  Honour. 
TtiK  medal  and  chain  worn  by  Sir  Tbomaa  I«wreuce  as  Piesident  of  the  Aea. 
demy  was,  as  we  bare  already  mentioiied,  preeented  to  him  by  hia  lata  MiyaWj, 
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bMringi  at  tb*  iteauiti,  tad  tim  ftll  oiwr  the  coffln  *  ma  ilM  dwMaUd  witb 
•ilk  Hcntcbcou  of  the  anno. 

The  Memben  of  tb  Council  uid  the  bmil;  haling  ntind,  the  body  la;  in 
■tatt  all  night,  the  old  aemnt  of  the  Pnaident  tittjog  up  witfa  It,  at  hii  own  par- 
ticular rcqueit,  u  a  laM  tribute  of  duty  and  reject  to  a  Idsd  and  valued  maaHr. 

Tbc  following  morning,  Thurada;,  the  Slit,  being  appointed  tor  tba  coonjr- 
anta  at  the  renuini  to  St.  Peul'i,  the  fwnilj  of  the  decwMd  aMamblcd  in  (be 
Ubnrj  of  the  Royal  Academy  laea  after  ten  o'clock,  ami  the  mouner*  iuTilad 
upon  the  oecaBOD,  witb  the  Hemben  ^  the  Academy,  in  the  gnat  Exhibiliea 

The  heane,  mourning  coadiea,  and  caniagn  of  the  nolulity  and  gentry,  occu- 
pied the  gicM  iquare  of  Somenet  Houu.  By  half-past  twelre  Hr.  Tlmnitiia, 
the  undertaker,  had  completed  the  rariou*  arrangcmenti,  when  the  ulemiite  line 
of  procession,  coniisling  of  forty-three  mourning  coacbee  and  ietcnty-two  pcifata 
caniagei,  bendc*  thoae  of  the  LonI  Mayor  (who  waa  prerented,  by  lerioua  in- 
diqraaitiMi,  liom  attending  in  pcnon)  and  SheriK,  nored  in  tb*  following 

Four  Manhal'i  Men. 
Two  of  the  City  Mu^wls  on  btawback. 
Carriage  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Caniagc  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Ward. 
Carriage  of  Mr.  Sheriff  mcbardsoD. 
The  Undertaker,  Mr.  Tboniton,  jun.  on  honebacfc. 
Four  Mutes,  fiiUowed  by  Sis  Conductoe,  on  b(»*aback. 
Tbe  Lid  of  Peatbert,  lupported  by  a  Page  oo  eadi  dde. 
The  HcarK,  drawn  by  aii  bcoies,  widi  t*e  Pegci  on  eecli  side. 
7Ac  (jgAt  PaB-iearert  in  mimnmg  coadiet  i 
The  Earl  of  Abadeen;   the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam;    Earl  Gower;    the  Bight 
Hon.  Robert  Peel;    Hon.  Gco^e  Apr  Ellis;    Right  Hon.  Sir.  Geo.  Mur- 
ray, O.  C.  B. ;  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson  Cn^ar;  R.  Hart  Darii,  Eiq.  H.F. 
for  biitoL 

Mmtnmt  etacket: 
Contaimog  the  Re*.  Rowland  Bloism,  chief  mourner ;  Rer.  Thomaa  Lawrenea 
Bloism ;  Mr.  Henry  Bloism ;  Re*.  Andrew  Bloxam ;  ISx.  Matdicw  Bloi- 
am )  Mr.  John  Rouse  Bloism  i  Hr.  John  Meredith ;  Rer.  Dr.  Bloism  i 
Mr.  John  Alton ;  Re*.  Roger  Bird ;  Ardubald  Ksightley,  jun.  Ehj.  Ex. 
ecularj  the  Rectm-  of  St.  George,  Bloomsburj  (Rer.  J.  Lonsdsle);  tb* 
confidential  Serrsni  of  the  deceaaed- 


H  an  Tirw**'  maA  of  royal  favour ;   and  ha  waa  the  first  President  opMi  wbcn 
the  diM^ction  wm  confieRed.     Aa,  howe*er,  it  was  in  the  character  of  VnA  ' 
Ihat  he  was  eo  honoured,  tbeee  inngnia  were  returned  into  the  royal  hatkda, 
■  Inscription  on  the  coffin-plate:  — 

Sir  Tbomaa  Lawicnee,  KnL  LL.D.  F.R.S. 


of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  In  London, 

Kni^  of  tbe  Royal  French  Order 

of  the  Legim  of  Honour. 

IMsd  Ttb  Januaiy,  MOCcciii. 

In  tbe  LiL  year  of  hie  age, 
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V.  IlihiHi,  Esq.  Keeper;  H.  Hoirard,  Eaq.  Secietv;;   R.  Smkka,  Eiq.  JiM. 

TiWililCii ;  JoKph  Hen.  Gncn,  £iq.  ProEnior  of  AnModt;. 

dm  ncil  ^the  Academy : 

'  X.  B.  Billjr,  Eaq. ;    A.  Cooper,  Ekj.  ;    W.  Colling,  Eiq. ;    J.  ConiUble,  E«q.  ; 

W.  Etly,  Ev].  1  D.  Wilkie,  Ehj.  ;  J.  Ward,  £aq. 

Jtonid  jfcndemidant  : 

Sir  W.  Be«die;;  Mutin  A.  Sbee,  Esq.*)    J.  W.  Tunier,  Eiq. ;   Cb.  Rns, 

Eiq.;  Tbm.  PhUL'ps,  Eaq. i    A.  W.    Celcott,  Esq.;    R.    Westmacott,  Esq.; 

H.  Bone,  Esq.;  W.  Mulnsdf,  Esq.;  John  Jackson,  Esq.;   Fibs.  Chuitrey, 

Esq.  i  R.  Cook,  Esq.  i  W.  Dooiell,  Esq, )  R.  IL  Reiuigle,  Esq. ;  Sir  JcSctt' 

WyrtriUe;  C.  R.  UsUe,  Esq.;  H.  W.  Pickersglll,  Esq. 


J.  Otadj,  Esq.;  A.  I.  OliTtr,  Etq.;  O.  Arnold,  Etq.;  G.  CUat,  Eiq.;  J.  X 

Cbalon,  Esq.;  G.  S.   Nevua,  Esq.;    C  R.  Cockerell, Esq. ;  Edwin  I^nd- 

•or,  Esq.;  J.  P.  Deering,  Esq.;  P.  Danby,  Esq.;   H.  P.  Briggs,  Etq. 

.Ano^tt  EHgrauen: 

John  Land»eCT ;   W.  Brcmlcy  ;   B.  J.  Lane ;  C.  Turner. 

Studmti; 

G.  PWten;  W.  Patten  j  W.  B.  Taylor;  Cafei  Vullkmy;  J.  Wetnter;  AinsUe  ; 
H.  Behnes;  W.  Behnes ;  Fairlanil ;  C.  Moore;  Andrews;  Hayter;  D. 
M'Clise;  Kearney;  8.  C.  Smith;  Blackmore;  Rouw;  Leigh;  Grant 
Redgrave;  Hughes;  Pegler;  Solomon ;  Wood;  San;  Johnson;  Smilh , 
Uiddleton;  Brockedon ;  WHgbt;  BoibII;  Carey;  Freebaim;  Ros;  Mad; 
Stothard;  Moore;  Gary;  MilUngUm ;  Broolu;  Walson;  Puonne. 
PHtaU  ifmrnert: 

TlK  Hon.  Charbs  GrniUa;  Sir  Rabm  H.  Inglit;  Mifloi^Gen.  M'DowOd  t 
Cot.  Hugb  Baillia ;  Wailiington  Irving,  Theodore  Irving,  and  L.  Rwwey, 
the  tbne  Secretariei  of  the  American  EmtuHy  j  Horace  Twiss,  Esq.  M.  P.  ; 
John  Nash,  Esq.;  Wni.  Woodgato,  Esq.;  Herman  S.  Wolff,  Esq.;  Chaa. 
Kemhle,  Esq. ;  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq.;  Tbofc  Campbell,  Esq.  i  Archer  D.  Croft, 
Esq.-;  Dr.  Sigmond;  Sir  Anth.  Cmlisle;  Henry  Ellia,  Esq.;  Re*.  Josiah 
Fonhall;  Edward  Hawkins,  Esq.;  Geo.  Morant,  Esq.;  Thos.  Pullraton, 
Esq.;  Thos.  Boddinglon,E5q.i  P-  Haidwicke,  Esq. ;  Dedmus  Burton,  Esq. ; 
John  Knowles,  Esq. ;  J.  W.  Sevier,  Esq. ;  R.  Evans,  Esq.  j  Chm.  Denham, 
Esq.;  S.  Woodbum,  Esq.;  Mr.  Moon;  John  F.  Reeve,  Esq.;  G.  Simpson, 
Esq.;  J.  Simpson,  Eaq.;  G.  H,  Ward,  Esq.;  John  Irwine,Esq.i  Mr.  F.  C. 
Lewis;  Mr.  Hogarth;  E.  Holman,  Esq.;  Thos.  Robson,  Esq.;  W.  T. 
OltUy,  E«q.;  Warnei  Ouky.  Ea^, 

The  Qgken,^.  ^  Iht  Sociely  i^ PabHert  ixs  Water  Calmirti 
Metsrt.  George  Baneu ;   Cha.  Wild ;  B.  Hills  ;   P.   Dewint ;    G.  F.  RoUon  ; 
J.  Varley;  F.  Nash;  A.  Fugin:  F.  Mackeniie;  F,  Q.  Finch;  W.  Nesfield^ 
S.  Front. 

The  Sodeli/  ofBriliA  jtriitlt  .■ 

Messrs.  Davis,  Holmes,  Dawe,  Holland. 

•  This  gentleman  hu  been  nnce  electod  to  succeed  Sir  Tfannus  Lawience  in 

•be  Chair  of  tha  Royal  .Academy,  has  bem  approved  of  by  tbe  King,  and  ^ua■ 

recwved  tbe  honour  of  knighlbood. 
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TV  ftcMy  ^Vit  Ai^Uti  Oaural  Btnemilent  JnMU^&m : 

Ham.  DniMM,  Corbould,  Stuifiild,  Robcrtton,  Bopar,   Dana,  I^hee,  Tijou. 

Carriage*  of  tbe  Nobilitjand  Gantr?,  following  after  the  carriage  uf  Sir  TInm. 


Cmriagen^ae  P>JI-4aar*F* / 
Earlc  at.  Aberdeen,  ClaowilUam,  and  Oower ;    Bigbl  Hon.  R.  Peel ;   Hon. 
George  Agar  EUJa;   Bight  Hon.  Sir  Geo.  Mum^r  i  Rt.  Hob.  J.  W.  Croker ; 
and  Eich.  Hart  Daiis,  Eiq.  U.  P. 

QiFriaga  t^ 
Tbe  Lord  Chancellor ;  DukM  of  St.  Alban'i,  Bedjbrd,  Deronibire,  Wellington  ; 
MarquMKa  of  Stafford,  Londonderry,  Bristol ;  Earl  of  Emex ;  Counteia  of 
Guilford ;  Earls  Spencer,  Bathum,  Liitowel,  Rondyn,  Charlenlle,  Dudlaf, 
and  Hounidiarln ;  ViicaunU  OraniilU,  Bereaford,  and  Goderich;  Biihop 
of  Loodon;  L«da  Holland,  Hill,  Stowell,  Beilej,  Famborough,  and  Seafonl ; 
Ptinet  Etterbaifi  Baron  Bulow ;  the  American  Aoibiaaador ;  Sir  Heniy 
Hai^nge,  M.F.;  Sir  Abraham  Hnme,  Sir  Rob.  H.  Inglia,  M.P.;  Sir 
Heniy  Halford ;  Sir  Cbariei  Flower ;  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Becket,  M.  P. ; 
Sir  W.  Koiglilon  ;  Sir  Edm.  Antrobiu;  Kr  Aatley  Cooper;  Sir  CoutM 
Trottar,  and  Sir.  Fnu.  Freeling,  Barti. ;  Sir  James  Eadaile,  and  Sir  Jtt^rj 
WyUrille,  Knti.  g  J.  Planta,  Eaq.  M.  P. ;  —  Fuller,  Eeq. ;  T.  H<^  Eaq. ; 
Carrick  Moore,  Esq.;  —hjon,  Esq.;  C.  Kemble,  Esq.;  —  Fairlie,  Eaf-j 
Major-Genenl  M'Donald;  Colonel  Hugh  Baillici  Meun.  Smirke,  Cbantifijr, 
WBkins,  Green,  Naib,  Soaoe,  Duuli^  Boddington,  Fullerton ;  T.  Barber 
Beaumont ;   Dr.  Sigmond,  and  Dr.  Holland. 

The  heane  arnTcd  at  the  great  west  door  of  St.  Paul's  about  a  quarter  before 
tiro,  and  about  half  past  two  the  bod;  reached  the  choir,  preceded  b;  the  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  and  the  member*  of  tbe  choir,  singing  tbe  aenlencei  at  Iha 
commencement  of  the  burial  terrice,  to  the  toleuui  and  affecting  music  of  Croft. 
The  bodf  being  placed  on  trestles,  tbe  chief  mourner  was  seated  in  a  chair  M 
the  head  of  the  coffin,  attended  by  (he  old  serrant  of  tbe  deceased.  Tbe  mournen 
being  abo  seated,  on  each  side  of  tbe  chur,  the  funeral  aerviee  praoaeded,  tbe 
proper  portions  being  chaunted.  The  k«on  was  read  bj  the  Rer.  Dr.  Hu^tet, 
the  Canon  Reaideniiory,  whose  fseliogs  were  more  than  one*  so  orerpoweted  as 
to  prerent  his  procaeding  without  a  pause.*  Gremi's  fne  antbem,  "  Lord,  let  me 
know  mine  end  ! "  was  sung  by  the  cbi^,  acoonipanied  by  the  o^an  ;  aiUr  which 
(be  body  wai  removed  into  iba  crypt,  and  placed  under  the  centre  of  the  dome, 
when  the  mourners  being  summoned,  and  preceded  by  the  clergy  and  cboir, 
went  in  proceaaion  to  the  centre,  and  turning  to  the  right  formed  ■  Urge  circle, 
which  during  the  time  the  music  continued,  fell  into  a  double  line  round  the  per- 
forated brass  plate,  where  the  remainder  of  the  ienice  iras  read  by  tbe  Bishop  ij 
LUndaff,  Dean  of  St.  Kiul's,  in  a  rooat  impressire  manner.  The  whole  con- 
cluding with  part  of  Hpndel's  matfhleaa  Puneial  Antbem,  "  Their  bodies  are 
buried  in  peace."  Here  the  voices  of  the  foung  choriiten,  itiengtbeDcd  by  the 
•ddiiion  of  the  children  ftom  the  Cb^iel  Royal,  produced  a  delightful  eKcL 
Afler  tbe  pathetic  and  solemn,  though  lomewhat  lengthened  and  mouotonoui, 
effect  of  the  mournful  strain*  which  had  preceded  it,  liie  words  "  But  their  nam* 
livelh  erermore,"  cheered  tbe  senses,  and  produced  feelings  the  mora  plwaing 
frtaa  being  uoeipecled. 

Tbe  cemaonj  having  concluded,  tbe  raoumcn  returned  to  their  carrjagek 

•  Dr.  Hugbea  wm  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Sir  T.  Lawmen 
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tbe  titcvtat  aai  tuat  ot  Ae  flomtjr  of  tbedcMMcd  went  down  to  tlw  ciTpl  and 
Mw  th>  body  dcpoaitol  in  tha  gran  prepucd  Tor  it,  at  tlw  bead  at  tht  Ut«  n«. 
ddmt  Wat,  ud  not  br  froin  Ow  Temun*  of  Sir  Jodiua  Rcjmald*.  The 
•olemnity  and  decorum  which  prerailed  ihrougbout  the  whole  procMdingi  npoa 
diii  mtUncboljr  occanoo,  wen  the  «il>r)ecti  at  gatwnl  tbomA  and  approbatioii. 

Bj  the  ofdv  oT  MT._Stetettij  Pcd,a  Nraag  fiirce  of  the  Metrop^itaa  Pdie*, 
notW  ibe  dinclian  of  Mr.  Tbomai,  attended,  and  prewrred  order  tbron^ioat 
the  line  of  route,  ttvm  Somcnet  Houae  to  Temple  Bar ;  and  in  caaarquenc*  et 
ordeca  imied  bj  die  Lord  Mayor,  Ibe  City  Polin  bid  kept  the  whole  line  ef 
Fleet  St>«et  tm  hwn  Ibe  btomption  of  cafriagea,  from  an  eailjr  hour  In  Ae 
non^f,  by  wUdi  ineant  the  inoiDnful  «atalcade  pieietied  iut  order,  and 
nedwd  tbc  dnird  witboat  a  nngle  intenuption  or  break  of  ita  ratcBSTe  line. 
Hie  dK>p  window!  were  ercry  where  cloeed.  He  etiuta  woe  crowded ;  in- 
deed, tbe  Stiaod  and  Fleet  SHvetmaybc  laid  tobaiebeeDlinedanbotbadcaby 
tha  people,  who  pimmed  tbe  moat  nqpeetful  order;  and  tbe  wiodowi  of  tin 
houica  In  the  route  of  the  ptoeonon  were  filled  with  ipectaton,  who  iiiliiiwiil 
tipoa  tbii  occuon  tha  juet  tribute  paid  to  diatingui^bed  merit,  in  peibape  one 
of  the  moat  exteonre  attendancw  of  penooa  that  ban  done  boimur  to  the  nw- 
mary  of  the  dead  aince  tbe  public  fuoerali  of  Nelion  and  Pitt.  No  accident 
happened,  nor  did  ny  untoward    erest  aiiit  to  interrupt  the  deconm  td  the 


The  following  it  an  abstract  copy  of  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence's will:  — 

"  J^  3S.  I8SB —  My  collection  of  genuine  drawing!,  b;  tbe  cdd  maMcn, 
wbidi,  in  number  and  Talue,  I  know  to  be  unequalled  tn  Eiuiipe,  and  which  I 
am  flilly  junifled  in  cKimating  ••  ■  collectioa  at  30,000'.,  I  dedic  n>^  be  Bnt 
oflbvd  to  hii  mort  gradoui  M^feMjp  King  Gaorgc  IV.  at  tbe  lum  of  19,0001, ; 
and  if  hit  HajcMy  ihall  not  be  pleaaed  to  purchaK  the  None  at  that  price,  then  tlMt 
the  collection  be  o9bvd  at  the  aame  price  to  tbe  TruMeea  of  tbe  Britidi  Muaenm  ; 
and  afterward^  luccetnvely,  to  the  Right  Mon.  Robert  Peel,  and  to  tbe  Right 
Hon.  (be  Earl  of  Dudley  ;  and  if  none  of  auch  oOen  •hall  be  accepted,  then  I 
daiire  that  the  nid  collection  may  be  forthwith  adrerliied  in  the  principal  cafddt 
of  Europe,  and  elaewhae ;  and  if  within  two  jean  a  purduicT  ahall  not  be 
Ibund  at  tbe  mm  of  ao/XM.,  then  I  deaire  that  tbe  eame  may  be  mid  by  public 
■  auction,  or  private  contract,  in  London,  either  altogether  or  in  wparate  loti^  at 
audi  price  or  pricaa,  and  in  nich  manner,  a*  my  executor  ihall  think  beat. 

"  'And  I  desire  that  like  o&n  may  be  made  to  hi*  M^featy  (and  if  be  ihall 
not  be  pleMod  to  mak«  (be  purebaae,  then  to  tbe  TVuateea  of  the  Britidi  Hu. 
aaum)  of  two  voltune*  of  drawingi  by  Fia.  Bartolomeo,  from  the  collectioa  of 
Ibe  late  Proidcnt  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Beqjamtn  West,  Eaq.  at  tbe  nuA  of 
aoW.  i  and  that  the  aeriee  of  original  cartoon*  <^  TV  LtM  Supper,  by  Leonard! 
da  \^i>ci,  at  tha  *um  of  lOOOt ;  and  my  picture  by  Rembrandt,  of  Tlie  Wi/i  o^ 
Pn^ihar  aeeudof  Jntpi,  at  the  nun  of  l,50Ol ;  and  tbe  two  amall  picture*  bj 
Raflhdla,  fttim  tbe  Bo^beee  coUeetioii,  namely,  one  of  the  EnUmimtnl,  and 
one  of  tbe  group  called  TV  Charity,  at  the  fum  of  lOOOt  ;  be  alao  offend  tn 
hi*  Mqcaty  ;  and  if  he  ihall  decline  the  aame,  then  to  tbe  DIrecton  of  the  Na. 
lional  Qalleiy;  andif  tbtj  decline,  at  tbe  lame  pricee  to  the  Right  Hon.  Robert 
Feel ;  and,  if  be  daclina,  to  the  Eari  of  Dudley.      And  if  a  purcbaKT  dnll  DM 
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b«  baod,  I  lt>ra  It  m  mjr  aceutor'*  dticrcdon  to  adopt  nich  mowura  fbr  di^ 
fouag  at  the  nine,  m  be  nujr  think  proper. 

"  Hf  collection  of  ■rchitactural  out*,  which  I  purclwwd  trma  — —  ■  Suinden, 
Eiq.  for  5IXW.  I  dcsic  nuj  be  oTeml  to  tbe  FtoiileBt  ud  Council  of  die  Rojml 
Acidemj  o€  Ait^  at  the  price  of  S50I. ;  and  if  the;  •ball  decline  the  purehaH, 
then  Ifaat  the  aatt  be  wld  in  the  manner  directed  with  mpect  to  mj  property 

"  Haling  in  tte  year  1BSJ,  baen  bonouied  by  a  miaion  liom  hia  nort 
Giscioiu  MtjaQ  King  George  IV.  l»  paint  tlte  portraita  of  hi*  moat  Chiiatian 
H^jea^  Cbarle*  the  Tenth,  and  of  hia  Royal  Hifbnioa  (be  DaufUn  of  France, 
I  had  the  hoaoar  to  reoaiTa  ftom  flat  monareh,  aa  a  maik  of  hia  dialiDgiiulMil 
Ikirour,  a  wiparb  aarrioa  of  Si>rea  poreelaiii.  Thia  ipbodid  token  of  roTal 
eourtaay  T  bequeath  lo  tbe  Predict  and  Council,  for  the  time  bdng,  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Aita,  to  be  by  them  uaed  on  the  bjnbdayi  of  Ifae  King,  and 
at  tbe  annual  dinner  on  the  opening  of  the  Eihibttion,  and  on  otiwr  public  occn- 
•iona,  in  lemembnuice  of  tiia  bonour  conferred  l>y  a  foreign  Prince  on  tbe  ncii* 
dent  of  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  Gnat  Briuin. 

"  And  u  to  all  otiier  worki  of  art  in  my  poaseinon  at  die  time  of  my  deceaae, 
wbalber  picture*,  drawing*,  engratinga,  bound  or  unbound,  caita,  merblaa, 
bronaea,  mod(l*t  ar  of  whataoerer  oilier  kind,  and  alio  aa  lo  ray  booki,  plate, 
linen,  ehinB,  and  fimiiture,  and  all  otber  my  eatate  and  eflecti,  I  bequeath 
lb*  nme  W  ArAlhald  Keightley  the  younger,  of  No.  S.  Hare-eouit,  Templr, 

mouiea  upon  Inut,  in  tbe  flnt  place,  to  pay  off  my  Juit  debt*,  fooeiml  eipensei, 
Ac  ;  and  to  di*ide  tfa*  reudue  into  thne  equal  part* ;  and  a»  to  (wo  equal  tbird 
put*  thclCDl^  to  divide  lb*  nme  equally  among  >uch  of  my  naphewa  and  niece* 
fonowing ;  that  i*  lo  lay,  my  niece  Lucy,  wife  of  John  Aatoo,  of  Biimingfaam, 
merdianl,  and  tbe  children  of  my  tister  Ann,  the  wife  of  Richard  Rouie 
Bloiam,  D.  D.  of  Rugby,  m  ihall  be  liring  at  the  lime  of  my  doccaie,  and  tbe 
braa  of  (ucb  a*  shall  have  died  in  my  liletime  leaving  iiaue  i  and  aa  to  tbe  re- 
maining one  tbird  part,  to  pay  tbe  larae  lo  my  nephew,  Heniy  Bloiam,  of  Etl»- 
mere,  Salop,  gentleman,  upon  truit,  to  inTcst  tbe  (amc  in  real  or  Goremment 
•aeuiity,  and  pay  the  annual  proceeda  unto  my  laid  sieter  Ann  Bloiam,  tor  and 
during  tbe  term  of  her  natunl  life,  foe  ber  lole  and  aeparate  uie ;  and  after  bar 
deceaae,  to  tbe  peraon  or  pcraoua  entitled  lo  the  other  iwo  third  paiti. 

■•  I  autboriK  my  eiecntor  to  employ  lucb  aitiita  or  otber  penona  aa  be  may 
diink  proper  in  aminging  my  diflerent  woi^i  of  an  br  aal^  and  preparing  any 
catalogue  or  catalogue*  thereof,  or  otherwise  in  any  way  for  ftcilitating  the  ad- 
vanlageoui  lale  thereof,  aa  lo  him  ihall  leem  meet,  and  to  make  luch  retnune- 
iBIion  ai  be  may  think  reaaooabla ;  and  I  iccommend  my  highly  intelligent  friend, 
WQliam  Toung  Ottley,  Eaq.  a*  a  peraon,  fiom  hia  lound  knowledge  of  art, 
pccuUariy  competent  to  tbe  talk  of  arranging  my  Tariout  work*  of  art  for  lale, 
it  be  will  kindly  undertake  the  office." 

In  tbe  Exhibition  of  I830i  the  posthumous  portraits  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  excited  the  deepest  interest,  both  from 
tbar  intrinsic  meri^  and  from  the  mournful  reflection  that  it 
was  the  last  time  tha}  the  walls  of  the  Academy  would  be  so 
decorated.  The  subjects  were,  Lady  Belbst,  Sir  Ralph  James 
V   3 
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Woodfiirc],  the  Ardibishop  of  Armagh,  Miss  Fry,  the  £W1  of 
Aberdeen,  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and 
John  Angerstein,  Esq.  Although  the  draperies  and  back- 
grounds of  several  of  them  were  unfinished,  they  all  afforded 
admirable  proofe  of  his  splendid  genius. 

His  late  Majesty,  having  granted  permusion  to  the  bmily 
publicly  to  exhibit,  for  their  exclusive  benefit,  all  the  portraits 
of  royal  and  distinguished  persons  painted  for  the  King  t^ 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  a  number  of  oUier  fine  works  firom 
bis  pencil  were  obtained  in  addiUoa  from  various  quarters ; 
and  towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  1830,  the  collection  was 
opened  to  the  public  at  the  gallery  of  the  British  Institution. 
Of  ^is  exhibition,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  a  popular 
weekly  journal :  — 

"  Next  to  the  sensation  which  would  be  excited  by  a  sudden 
iatrodnctioD  to  a  living  assembly  of  monarchs,  statesmen,  he- 
roes, and  beauties, — to  a  galaxy  of  all  that  is  dignified  in 
rank,  splendid  in  talent,  memorable  in  warlike  achievement, 
and  fascinating  in  female  loveliness, — is  that  which  is  actually 
produced  at  the  present  moment  on  entering  the  gallery  of 
the  British  Institution,  richly  decorated  as  it  is  by  nearly  a 
centenary  of  the  most  admirable  productions  of  the  highly- 
gifted  and  lam«ited  Lawrence.  It  is  bringing  the  powers  of 
any  artist  to  a  most  severe  test  when  he  b  thus  required,  single- 
handed,  to  furnish  a  whole  exhibition;  and  an  exhibitioii, 
too,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  portraits ;  but  it  is  a  test 
which  in  this  instance  is  most  triumphantly  borne.  Whether 
contemplated  merely  with  reference  to  their  merit  as  works 
of  art,  or  whether  with  that  contempUtitm  is  associated  Uie 
deefdy  interesting  recollections  which  many  of  these  noble 
performances  are  calculated  to  awaken,  that  visiter  to  the 
gallery  must  indeed  be  cold  and  phlegmatic,  who  does  not  feel 
strongly  impressed  by  the  magnificent  and  delightfiil  spectacle 
which  presents  itself  to  him. 

"  It  will  here,  among  other  things,  be  seen  bow  important 
is  the  single  but  comprehensiveqoality  of  taste  in  the  creations 
of  the  pencil    Iliat  high  and  rare  quality,  it  is  allowed  on  all 
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bancb,  no  artut  ever  possessed  in  a  greatM*  degree  than  Sir 
TboBias  Lawrence.  His  mind  was  thoroughly  imbued  with 
it.  It  was  inseparable  irom  every  efforu  It  accompanied 
the  slightest  and  most  careieBs  touch  of  his  crayon.  Many  of 
his  groups  of  portraits,  refined  and  elevated  by  the  pervadmg 
influence  of  that  invaluaUe  quality,  almost  assume  the  cha- 
racter  of  poetical  or  historical  compositions.  It  is  extra- 
ordinary, indeed,  to  observe  what  a  vast  chai^  portraits 
p«Dting  in  this  country  has  undergone  in  that  respect  since 
the  days  of  Jervaa,  Richardson,  and  Hudson.  To  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  undoubtedly  due  the  gloiy  of  having  struck  oat  a 
new  fmth,  and  of  having  invested  his  own  branch  of  the  fine 
arts  with  a  dignity  and  a  charm,  which,  except  in  some  few 
cases,  it  had  never  before  possessed.  How  ably  and  success- 
fully the  example  of  the  first  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
was  followed  up  by  the  last,  the  walls  of  the  British  Gallery 
now  abundantly  show. 

"  The  germ  of  epic  art  is  very  visible  in  such  pictures  as 
Sr  Thomas's  *  KoUa,'  *  Coriolanus,'  '  Cato,'  and  *  Hamlet ;' 
although  the  only  work  in  which  it  is  absolutely  unfolded  is 
his  '  Satan ;' — a  grand  and  appalling  conception,  which,  bow- 
ever  Uable  it  may  in  some  points  be  to  critical  remark,  proves 
of  what  this  great  artist  was  capable,  had  the  sympathy  of  the 
times  and  the  country  in  which  he  lived  encouraged  him  to 
devote  himself  to  the  more  intellectual  and  ambitious  walks  of 
lus  profession. 

*'  Of  the  three  apartments  of  which  the  British  Gallery 
coosbtsi  the  North  Room,  containing  twenty-one  portraits,  the 
majority  of  them  whole-lengths*  painted  by  order  of  his  Majesty 
for  the  Waterloo  Gallery  at  Windsor,  is  peculiarly  attractive ; 
both  because  most  of  the  pictures  are  new  to  the  public,  and 
because  they  are  the  striking  resemblances  of  distinguished 
and  celebrated  persons ;  several  of  them  *  men  of  royal  siege,' 
and  all  of  them  sharers,  more  orless  conspicuous  and  important, 
m  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  periods  of  history. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  detailed  description  of 
these  pictures ;  but  we  cannot  retrain  from  expressing  our  un- 
y4 
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bounded  adnuration  of  two  of  them  in  particular,  wbidi  ai^ieu: 
to  us  to  be  transcendent  I— we  mean  *  Francis  the  SeccHidf 
Emperor  of  Austria,'  and  *  his  late  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  VII.' 
We  know  of  no  productions  of  a  similar  kind,  by  any  aitist, 
ancient  or  modern,  with  which  they  would  for  an  instant  au%r 
in  the  comparison.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Thomas  considacd  the 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  which  be  has  conquered 
so  many  difficulties,  ariung  from  the  singular  costume,  and 
from  other  circumstances,  as  the  finest  work  of  his  life.  While 
we  gaze  at  it,  we  fully  agree  with  him ;  but  when  we  turn 
round,  and  behold  his  portrait  of  the  venerable  Rus,  we  at 
least  hesitate  to  which  the  palm  of  excellence  ought  to  be 
adjudged." 


For  the  materials  of  this  little  Memoir  we  are  greatly  iu- 
ddMed,  among  other  respectable  publications,  to  the  Juvenile 
Ijbnry,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  Literary  Gazette,  and 
the  Court  Journal.  Some  interesting  communications  have 
also  been  made  to  us  from  private  sources.  We  cannot 
better  conclude,  than  by  quoting  the  eloquent  and  feeling  ex- 
(Mxfium  of  Mr.  Westmacott's  Lecture  to  the  Students  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  on  the  15th  of  February,  18S0: — 

*'  Gentlemen,  —  I  resume  my  lectures  this  year  with  feel- 
ings &r  different  from  those  when  I  last  addressed  you.  Any 
apology  for  this  preface  will,  I  am  confident,  be  considered 
unnecessary ;  for  altliough  my  duty  to  you  may  not  strictly 
require  it,  I  should  but  ill  discharge  that  which  I  owe  to  my 
own  feelings,  if  I  were  to  pass  by  an  event  in  silence  which  has 
diffiised  a  grief  through  this  Academy,  through  every  Society 
in  the  country  connected  with  liberal  pursuits,  and  felt,  in- 
deed, throughout  every  civilised  part  of  Europe.  Genius 
and  great  attunments  will  ever  command  the  respect  of  man- 
kind ;  but  when  with  these  are  combined  the  social  and  mUder 
virtues,  when  gentleness  of  manners  and  the  practice  of  the 
graceful  courtesies  of  life  are  blended  with  benevolence  of 
heart,  we  dwell  with  peculiar  fondness  on  ttie  memory  of  such 
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mplishments.     As  a  sculptor,  I  feel  unfitted  to  speak 


(^  the  (Uatin^isbing  excellencies  of  our  Ittte  Inmented  Presi- 
dent further  thao  as  elementary  qualities,  which  the  sisters  of 
art  equaUy  require.  A  long  series  of  yean,  and  none  with- 
out some  splendid  addition  to  his  fame,  marked  in  their  appli- 
cation the  soundness  of  bis  principles,  his  accuracy  of  per- 
eeptkin,  bis  clearness  of  judgmeDt,  bis  comprehensive  endow- 
ments. Though  expressed  with  suitable  warmth,  the  delicacy 
of  bis  character  never  suffered  him  to  press  the  confidence  of 
his  opinions  upon  the  conviction  of  others;  it  would  be  indeed 
impossible  to  find  an  artist  more  free  from  presumption, 
or  more  disposed  to  a  liberal  acknowledgment  of  the  merits 
of  others.  To  a  refined  taste  he  miited  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  literature  and  classics  of  his  own  coun- 
try ;  and  kw  had  more  acuteness  in  discovering  their  beauties, 
or  readiness  in  applying  tbeir  images,  wherever  the  character 
of  his  works  admitted.  His  illustrations  of  Cato^  Coriolanns, 
and  Hamlet,  may  be  considered  historical  works,  and  exam- 
ples of  his  creative  genius,  possessing  a  vigour  of  ima^na- 
tioU]  a  propriety  of  sentiment,  a  breadth  and  chasteness  of 
ctHoposition,  worthy  to  be  ranked'witb  the  classical  and  dis- 
tinguished efforts  of  the  sixteenth  century;  whilst  his  more 
comprehensive  powers  were  displayed  in  the  admirable  picture 
of  Satan  :  all  eminent  proofs  that  he  possessed  talents  equal 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  highest  designs  in  the  art.  If 
considered  with  relation  to  this  Academy,  wh^her  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  high  station  he  filled,  or  simply  as 
on  Academician,  no  man  has  died  with  better  claims  to  the  re- 
spect of  his  brother  members.  Unremitting  diligence,  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  and  equal  deportment, 
distinguished  him  in  the  first;  how  effectually  be  supported 
it  in  the  second*  the  unanimous  homage  which  his  talent  eli- 
cited abundantly  declares.  In  both  we  cannot  but  feel  sur- 
prised that  he  could  have  accomplished,  in  the  multifiirious 
demands  upon  his  time,  not  only  so  much,  but  so  welL 

"  To  youa  Gentlemen  (looking  to  the  studento),  a  more  than 
commoD  share  of  bis  attention  was  devoted.    To  you  be  was 
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ever  accesuble;  h[s  indiUgence  encouraged  —  his  observe 
ntions  enligfatened  —  his  judgment  confirmed ;  and  I  may  add, 
wbere  genius  required  ivhis  liberality  sustained.  It  is  not 
to  aggravate  your  misfortune  that  I  intinate  the  extent  of  yonr 
loss ;  but  to  stimulate  in  those  younger  bosoms  amoi^t  you- 

—  and  many  there  are,  I  trust,  who  thirst  for  fiune  and  hononr 

—  the  emulatitm  of  his  great  qualities ;  to  excite  you  to  the 
exercise  of  the  precepts  he  has  delivered  to  you ;  and  to  re- 
mind you,  that  though  his  counsels  are  withdrawn,  the  ex- 
amples he  has  left:,  and  the  principles  he  pursued  for  their 
achieremeot,  were  the  result  of  perseverance  and  wdl- 
directed  time  and  genius.  To  his  country,  and  to  those  who 
loved  him,  it  is  a  proud  consolation  that  Heaven  spared  him 
until  he  had  by  .his  talents  justly  acquired  the  judgment  of  his 
own,  and  accordance  of  rival  countries,  to  place  him  in  the  list 
of  those  imperishable  names  which  serve  at  once  to  adorn,  to 
dignify,  and  to  perpetuate,  the  history  and  arts  of -his  country." 
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THE    RIGHT   REVEREND 

JOHN   THOMAS    JAMES,    D.  D. 

LORD   BISHOP   OP   CALCUTTA. 

In  the  Index  (o  our  last  volume  we  Doticed  the  death  of  this 
amiable  prelate.  A  Memoir  of  him  has  since  appeared,  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  his  brothers,  the  Rev.  Edward  James,  M:A.> 
Prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  Of  that  Memoir  the  following 
is  an  abridgment.  To  those,  however,  to  whom  active  virtue, 
rational  piety,  and  all  the  kindly  feelings  of  human  nature,  are 
subjects  of  pleasing  contemplation,  we  recommend  &e  perusal 
of  the  original  *  ;  one  of  the  most  interesUng  portions  of  which 
consists  of  extracts  from  the  unaffected  and  admirable  letters 
of  Mrs.  James  to  her  friends  in  England. 

John  TlomBs  James,  D.  D.,  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  was 
bom  on  the  2Sd  of  January,  1786,  at  Rugby  in  Warwick- 
shire. His  father,  Thomas  James,  D.D.,  was  well  known  as 
a  scholar,  and  held,  for  many  years,  the  laborions  office  of 
Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1778,  having  previously  been  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Dr.  James's  health  being  fanpured  by 
his  unremitting  exertions  in  the  school,  he  resigned  the  mas- 
tership in  1794,  and  on  the  application  of  the' Trustees  of  the 
foundation  at  Rugby  to  Mr.  I^tt,  then  Prime  Minister,  he  was 
shortly  afterwards  preferred  to  a  prebendat  stall  in  the  Ca- 
thedral Oiurcb  of  Worcester;  in  the  enjoyment  of  whidi 
situation  he  continued  to  be  among  the  foremost  in  every  work 
of  charity  In  that  city,  and  equally  zealotis  in  the  discharge  of 
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his  dutiet  u  a  parish  priest  at  his  rectory  of  HarringtOQ  in 
the  vale  of  Evesham,  till  the  day  of  his  death  io  September, 

1804.  An  elegant  piece  of  sculpture  by  Cbantrey,  repre- 
soiting  bis  full-length  figure,  has  been  erected  by  his  scholars 
in  the  newly-built  chapel  at  Rugby  School ;  but  his  proudest 
monument,  in  the  present  age,  is  seen  in  the  grateful  recol- 
lection with  which  his  memory  is  cherished  by  those,  the 
improvement  of  whose  early  years  was  the  object  of  his  care. 

John  Thomas  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children  Dr.  James 
bad  by  his  second  marriage  with  Arabella,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam CaldecotI,  Esq.,  whose  family  was  long  resident  at 
Catthoipe  in  I«ice8tershire.  He  received  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  Rugby  School,  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
bis  ftther;  till,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  placed  on  the 
foundation  at  the  Charterhouse  by  the  late  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
one  of  the  Governors.  Here  be  soon  won  the  good  opinion 
of  the  Head  Master,  Dr.  Matthew  Raine,  and  tbe  regard  and 
esteem  of  his  schoolfellows,  among  whom  were  the  present 
learned  Master  of  the  school,  Dr.  Russell,  and  Robert  W, 
Hay,  Esq.,  late  one  of  the  under  Secretaries  of  State,  whose 
friendship  he  highly  valued  throughout  his  life.  Besides 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  usual  studies  of  the  school,  be 
here  began  to  show  considerable  talent  for  drawing ;  and,  in 

1805,  the  first  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  him  by  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  a  drawmg 
of  Worcester  Cathedrd. 

The  foUowing  sketch  of  his  boyish  character  is  from  the 
pen  of  his  schoolfellow  at  the  Charterhouse,  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Pritchett,  now  reader  and  librarian  on  that  foundation :  — 
"  lie  leading  feature  in  James's  character,  at  school,  was 
excellent  feeling ;  be  always  felt  kindly,  and  few,  that  I  have 
known,  seemed  to  feel  more  correctly.  I  should  say,  that  the 
singleness  united  with  kindness  of  heart,  which  so  strongly 
marked  bis  fether's  course  through  life,  was  no  less  con- 
^licuous  in  die  son.  His  disposition  was  particularly  amiable, 
and  he  was  universally  beloved.  But  while  he  possessed  a 
cabnneas  whidientided  him  to  be  called  dispassionate,  no  one 
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was  more  warm  tban  he,  no  one  showed  greater  animntion 
under  circumstances  which  so  fell  in  with  his  turn  of  mind,  as 
to  rouse  him  from  his  usual  quiet  and  thoughtful  retirement 
He  was  always  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others ;  of  this 
I  remember  a  particular  trait.  His  &ther  used  to  allow  him, 
during  the  winter,  a  fire  in  a  private  room,  hired  tor  him, 
with  Dr.  Rene's  permission,  at  the  gardener's  bouse ;  but 
James  would  often  deny  himself  this  indulgence,  rather  than 
appear  to  enjoy  what  other  boys  could  not  have.  With  this 
thoughtful ness  he  was  always  cheerful,  and  hod  much  origmal 
humour.  In  his  studies  he  was  diligent,  and  fond  of  private 
reading.  Retired  and  sedentary  in  his  habits,  he  seldom  took 
an  active  part  in  the  games  common  at  schools.  Drawing 
in  which  he  greatly  excelled,  constituted  his  chief  amusement. 
But  still  he  was  always  ready  to  engage  in  any  exploit  that 
embraced  objects  of  more  than  ordinary  enterprise  and  har- 
dihood." 

His  own  inclination,  at  this  time,  was  to  go  to  sea,  and  he 
showed  great  fondness  for  every  pursuit  connected  with  naval 
tactics ;  but  at  the  earnest  wish  of  his  mother  he  forbore  to 
indulge  this  inclination,  and  soon  began  to  turn  his  mind  to 
that  profession  in  which  he  afterwards  attained  so  h^  a 
rank. 

In  May,  1804,  he  was  removed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  entered  as  a  commoner;  but  hod  scarcely  begun  to 
reside,  when  the  death  of  his  father  deprived  him  at  once  of 
his  best  Instructor  and  his  ablest  guide.  He  soon,  however, 
recommended  himself  to  the  notice  of  that  ready  patron  of 
merit,  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  then  Dean,  who,  according  to  his 
yearly  custom  of  rewarding  some  one  of  those  who  had  best 
acquitted  themselves  at  the  collections  or  terminal  examin- 
ations io  the  CoU^^  nominated  him  the  Dean's  student 

After  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1810,  he  re- 
mained as  one  of  the  Tutors  at  Christ  Church,  till  an  oppor- 
tnni^  occurred  of  indulging  bis  wish  to  see  foreign  conntriet. 
The  events  of  the  war  having  now  begun  to  open  the  Continent 
to  Englishmen,  he  went  abroad  in  18IS,  with  his  college 
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friend.  Sir  Jsmes  M.  Riddell,  BarL,  and  travdled  over  the 
f^«Bter  part  of  the  North  of  Europe.  On  returning  to  £a^ 
land,  Mr.  James  published  his  trards  in  one  Ti^me  quarto, 
and  bad  the  satis&ctioa  to  find  that  two  editions  in  octavo 
also  were  sood  called  for  in  succession.  At  the  wish  o(  many 
of  his  friands  be  puUisbed,  the  year  before  he  went  to  India, 
a  series  of  views  taken  daring  thu  tour,  which  be  et^raved 
i^pon  stone  with  his  own  hand,  end  cc^ured  in  a  manner  that 
gives  (be  effect  of  the  origbal  drawings. 

In  18I6>  he  visited  Italy  with  ano^r  Christ  Church  iriend, 
the  late  George  Hartopp,  f^q.,  and  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  cultivatii^  that  taste  fiu-  painting,  which  afforded  the  chief 
recreation  of  his  mind  amidst  the  graver  studies  to  which  k 
bad  been  at  all  times  habitually  directed.  Soon  after  his  - 
return  Irom  Italy,  he  was  admitted  to  holy  orders,  and  re- 
sipied  his  studentship  at  Christ  Cfaurdi  on  being  presented 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  small  vicarage  of  Flitton,  with ' 
'^laoe,  in  Bedfordshire.  Here,  in  the  leisure  hours  which 
bu  parochial  duties  afforded,  be  followed  up  those  literary 
pursuits  to  which  he  had  early  become  attached,  and  embodied 
the  observations  he  had  made  on  his  fiivourite  art  during  his 
tour  in'  Italy,  ia  a  work  called  "  The  Italian  Schools  of  Paint- 
ing ;"  the  success  of  which  led  htm'  afterwards  to  publish,  in 
I8S2,  «  The  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  Schools,"  «^ich 
be  enrii^ed  v'oix  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the  painter* 
He  had  it  in  cont^oplation  to  proceed  to  the  painters  of  the 
l^lish  schod,  and  also  those  of  France  and  Spain,  but  hit 
attention  was  now  engrossed  by  a  more  serious  subject.  He 
could  not  be  a  silent  spectator  of  the  attempts  which  were 
made  to  bring  revealed  religion  into  disrepute ;  and  the  at- 
tacks upon  Christianity,  which  had  recently  issued  from  the 
English  press,  induced  him,  as  be  bad  seen  much  of  the  evils 
of  infidelity  on  the  Continent,  to  give  to  the  world  his  own 
reflections  on  the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  in  a  voluine 
which  he  entitled  **  Tbe  Semi-sceptic ;  or,  the  Common  Sense 
of  Religioa  ccHisidered." 

In  183S,  he  nuu-ried  Marianne  Jane,  fourth  dau^itar  of 
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Frederick  Bee*es»  Esq^  of  East  Sheen,  Surrey,  and  formerly 
of  Mangalore,  in  tbe  Presideocy  of  Bombay,  to  whom  alone, 
-during  ^s  Ulness  in  Indie,  he  was  indebted  tor  all  the  earthly 
coraftnt  that  smoothed  bis  bed  of  suffering  in  the  hist  hours 
of  his  life. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1826,  when  the  in- 
telligence reached  England  that  the  see  of  Calcutta  bad  be- 
come a  second  time  vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  Bishop 
Heber,  it  seemed  no  easy  matter  to  find  a  fit  successor  to 
such  a  man;  and  the  invitation  transmitted  to  Mr.  James  to 
fill  that  highly  responsible  statitni  could  not  be  considered 
otherwise  than  as  a  token  of  great  esteem  for  bis  character 
and  qualifications.  Upon  receiving  the  offer,  his  fijst  feeling 
was  to  decline  it,  and  he  made  »nswer  to  that.^fect;  but 
being  afterwards  strongly  advised  to  reconsider  bis  ol^ec^ons, 
be  at  length  determined  to  accept  it ;  and  from  that  foomeat 
he  thought  of  nothing  but  the  object  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself,  and  felt  it  bis  du^,  as  his  expression  was,  "  not  to 
look  back." 

Early  in  A[hiI,  1S27»  on  the  Sunday  before  he  was  to  leav^ 
Flitton,  a  day  which  will  not  be  forgotten  in  that  vill^^  he 
preached  bis  farewell  sermon ;  and  on  the  fbUpwiog  day  be 
left  with  much  regret  the  place,  which,  however  small  tbp 
income  it  affi>rded  him,  had  been  the  scene  of  his  happiest 
years ;  where  the  vicarage  grounds  still  show  the  taste  of  ham 
that  laid  them  out,  and  many  a  cottage  fiimily  around  tells  bow 
much  he  did  among  them,  and  how  dearly  h^  was  beloved. 

From  the  time  of  his  reaching  London,  be  was  conslaptly 
engaged  in  preparing  for  his  new  duties,  and  in  attending  to 
matters  of  business  connected  with  bis  approaching  dep^ture 
for  India.  The  University  of  Oxford  paid  bim  the  cqmpU- 
ment  of  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  by  diploma ; 
and  on  Whitsunday,  Jun^  3d,  be  was  consecrated  in  the 
chapel  at  Lambeth  Palace,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
#^isted  by  die  Bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  St.  David's. 
The  consecration  sermon  was  preached  by  his  brother^  the 
-Bev.  William  James,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College  aod  Vi«r  of 
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Cobham,  Surrey,  and  was  printed  by  commuid  of  his  Once 
the  Archbbhop.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Prnpa- 
gation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  held  at  the  Free- 
masons' Hall,  May  25.,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Caoterbnry 
took  the  chair,  the  Bisbt^  of  Gloucester  moved  a  resdution 
expressive  of  the  great  confidence  which  the  Socie^  r^Kned 
in  the  new  Bishop,  "  whose  known  desire  it  was  to  follow  the 
st^  of  Bishops  Heber  and  Middleton  ;"  and  on  the  13th  of 
June  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  valedictory 
address  to  the  Bishi^,  prior  to  bis  departure  for  India,  when 
an  eloquent  address  was  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  Sooe^ 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  The  Bishop  had  also  Uie 
hononr  of  being  presented  to  his  Majesty  at  court 

On  the  14th  of  July,  1S27,  the  Bishop  and  bis  fiunily, 
consisting  of  Mrs.  J.  T.  James  and  her  yomigest  boy,  five 
months  old  (two  elder  children  being  left  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reeves),  Mrs.  James's  couun^  Miss  Ommamicy, 
and  Mr.  S.  Hartopp  Kni^p,  the  Bisbt^'s  chaplain,  embarked 
at  Portsmouth  on  board  the  Mary-Anne,  Captain  Boucar^ 
and  sailed  for  India  the  next  day.  After  touching  at  Madeira* 
the  vessel  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  lith  of 
October.  General  Bourke,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  imme- 
diately sent  an  ofier  of  accommodations  at  his  house,  and  the 
Bishop  and  bis  party  were  most  kindly  recaved  on  their 
arrival  there. 

The  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  not  included  as 
part  of  the  widely-extended  diocese  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  Bishops  of  Calcutta ;  but  as  the  church  arising  there  had 
never  hitherto  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  any  episcopal  visitation, 
which  was  felt  to  be  much  wanted,  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  tfaou^t  it  advisable  that  Bishop 
James  should  be  charged  with  a  spedal  commission  from  the 
Crown  to  commence  bis  episcopal  functions  at  that  place. 
Accordingly,  after  recaving  the  visits  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  government,  his  first  and  most  anxious  wish  was  to  take 
measures  for  calling  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitanbH  with 
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a  view  to  raising  subscriptions  For  building  an  English  church; 
next,  to  make  arrangements  for  holding  a  confirmation,  of 
which  he  had  previously  given  notice  by  a  letter  from  England; 
then,  to  visit  the  free  schools,  the  hospital,  and  other  estab- 
lishments ;  and  to  make  enquiry  into  the  means  adopted  for 
extending  the  benefits  of  religious  instruction  in  the  colony, 
and  into  some  special  matters,  which  had  long  wanted  enquiry, 
and  were  now  committed  to  his  charge. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  the  Bishop  presided  at  a  meeting 
of  the  District  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
-  Christian  Knowledge ;  on  the  21st  he  preached  to  the  English 
residents  at  the  Dutch  ReK>rmed  Church ;  on  the  next  day  he 
administered  the  rite  of  confirmation  to  near  500  persons; 
and  subsequently  took  the  chair  at  a  public  meeting  for  con- 
sidering the  means  to  be  adopted  for  building  an  English 
church.  In  Uie  course  of  the  proceedings,  the  Bishop  had 
the  gratifying  task  of  laying  before  the  meeting,  as  he  had 
previously  done  before  the  chief  inhabitants  in  private,  the 
liberal  offer  he  was  commissioned  to  make,  on  the  pu-t  of 
the  government  at  home,  to  give  a  grant  of  land,  and  to 
supply  half  the  expense  of  building  the  church,  provided  tlie 
inhabitants  would  furnish  the  other  half.  This  announcement 
he  followed  by  laying  down  his  own  private  subscription ;  and 
had  the  satis&ction  of  seeing  the  sum  amount  to  jfSlSO 
raised  on  the  spot,  before  he  quitted  the  chair,  besides  sub- 
scriptions in  kind  from  those  who  hod  not  money  to  give;  — 
one  month's  labour  from  a  carpenter,  500  feet  of  cedar  from 
a  timber-merchant,  &c.  The  resolutions  being  passed,  and 
the  arrangements  completed,  the  next  day,  at  S  o'clock, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  and  nearly  all  the  English 
inhabitants,  the  Bishop  consecrated  the  piece  of  land  allotted 
for  Uie  church,  and  also  another  to  be  used  as  a  burying- 
ground,  which  was  much  wanted,  as  the  burghers  had  full  use 
for  theirs. 

For  these,  and  for  other  valuable  acts  of  service  and  kind- 
ness, the  inhid>itants  of  the  Cape  presented  the  Bishop,  on  the 
morning  of  bis  departure,  October  19th,  with'  a  letter  erf" 
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thanks,  signed  by  fifty-six  of  the  chief  merchants  and  resi- 
dents of  the  place ;  who  met  him  Bt  the  Government  House, 
together  with  the  English  clergy,  and  accompanied  him  in  a 
body  to  the  beach. 

On  the  Hth  of  January,  1838,  the  Mary-Anne  reached  the 
Saugor  Roads,  and  on  Friday  arrived  off  Hedgeree ;  where 
she  was  met  by  the  steam-vessel  from  Calcutta.  Mr.  Corrie, 
Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  Dr.  Mil),  Principal  of  Bishop's  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Eales,  Senior  Chaplain,  and  Mr.  Abbott,  Registrar 
and  Secretary  to  the  Bishop  (now  the  only  survivor  of  those 
who  went  out  with  Bishop  Middleton)  were  on  board  to  pay 
their  respects  to  their  new  diocesan,  as  were  also  some  private 
friends.  Early  the  next  morning  the  Bishop  and  his  family 
embarked  on  board  the  steam-vessel,  and  proceeded  up  the 
Hooghley.  They  landed  under  a  salute  from  Fort  William, 
and  the  Bishop  was  immediately  conducted  by  the  aids-de- 
camp of  the  Governor-general  to  the  Government  Houses 
where  he  was  most  kindly  welcomed  by  Lord  Amherst 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  the  whole  party  went,  with 
grateful  hearts,  to  tlie  Cathedral,  where  the  Bishop  was 
received  by  the  Archdeacon  and  clergy,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  a  targe  congregation,  was  enthroned  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies in  that  seat,  from  which  both  of  his  amiable  and  gifted 
predecessors  had  been  so  suddenly  called  away;  and  which 
was  so  shortly  to  be  again  left  vacant  by  his  own  decease  I 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  he  crossed  the  river, 
anxious  to  make  his  first  vbit  to  Bishop's  College,  where  he 
found,  OS  he  had  reason  to  expect,  much  to  engage  his  imnie- 
diate  and  serious  attention.  The  business  of  the  diocese,  at 
all  times  too  much  for  the  charge  of  one  Bishop,  bad  accu- 
mulated in  enormous  arrears  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see ; 
many  important  cases  had  been  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  he 
found  them  to  embrace  matters  of  no  ordinary  delicacy  and 
anxiety.  To  these,  therefore,  he  immediately  directed  his 
whole  care  and  unremitting  attention.  The  receiving  neces- 
sary visits  of  ceremony,  and  attending  occasionally  to  take  the 
chair  at  public  meetings,  were  the  Bbhop's  only  relaxations 
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for  several  weeks,  except  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  the  Qovemor- 
general  and  the  Countess  Amherst,  at  Barrackpoor.  The 
consequence  of  this  extreme  application  to  business  was,  that 
the  climate  soon  began  (o  show  its  effects  upon  his  health ; 
and,  before  the  month  of  March,  he  had  been  twice  attacked 
by  the  disorder  so  fatally  prevalent  in  Bengal. 

The  first  ol^ect  which  had  engaged  the  Bishop's  attention 
was  to  make  such  arrangements  as  were  calculated  to  &ctlitate 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  the  Company's  Chaplains ;  and 
to  render  it  more  extensively  beneficial.  His  regulations  in 
this  respect  received  the  sanction  of  the  Governor-general  in 
CounciL 

At  six  in  the  morning  of  the  S7th  of  March,  the  Bishop 
went  to  consecrate  the  burial-ground  in  Fort  William,  and 
afterwards  the  chnrch,  a  neat  Gothic  building,  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter.  It  was  the  Bishop's  intention,  in  whatever  part 
of  his  diocese  he  might  be,  to  preach,  if  possible,  on  all  the 
great  festivals ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  being  Easter  Day,  he 
preached  at  the  Cathedral,  and  administered  the  sacrament  to 
a  large  body  of  communicants.  On  the  Sth  of  April  (Easter 
Tuesday),  he  confirmed  about  400  young  persons  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, among  whom  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  see  a  few  native 
converts.  He  al^rwards  addressed  to  them  a  plain  but 
forcible  exposition  of  the  baptismal  covenant,  and  the  duties 
arising  out  of  it.  The  heat  of  this  day  was  excessive,  and  the 
Bbhop  suffered  greatly  from  fatigue.  But  two  days  after  he 
went  out  ogiun  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by 
Archdeacon  Corrie  and  Mr.  Knapp,  to  confirm  and  visit  the 
schools  at  Dum  Dum,  a  military  station,  a  short  distance  from 
Calcutta,  on  the  road  to  Luckipoor.  On  the  following  Mon- 
day, the  14th,  the  Bishop  and  Mrs.  James  went  to  pass  the 
week  with  Mr.  Charles  Pruisep,  at  his  villa  at  Ishera,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  four  miles  short  of  Barrackpoor,  thinking 
that  the  Bishop  would  derive  benefit  from  the  fresb  air  of  tlie 
river :  here,  however,  he  was  again  taken  nnwell.  Forljinately 
medical  assistance  was  promptly  at  hand  from  Barrackpoor ; 
and  he  was  soon  able  to  return  to  Calcutta,  but  was  too  much 
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indisposed  to  appear  at  the  Govennneat  House  on  the  23(1, 
Sl  George's  Day,  when  Mr.  Bayley,  the  acting  Governor- 
genera!*,  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  in  honour  of  the  King's 
birthday. 

The  heat  and  the  long  drought  were  now  felt  as  DHUsually 
oppresbive,  even  by  those  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
the  climate ;  and  had  been  much  against  the  recovery  of  the 
Bishop's  strength.  He  was  greatly  revived,  however,  by  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  on  the  27th  of  April. 

Among  other  important  enquiries  in  which  the  Bishop  now 
engaged,  was  the  general  stale  of  (he  schools  in  connection 
with  the  English  Church,  and  particularly  those  supported  by 
the  Socie^  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Although 
he  had  not  visited  them,  he  was  no  inattendve  observer  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  colleges  in 
Calcutta.  He  was  also  a  watchful  visiter  at  Bishop's  College, 
and  examined  the  students  in  the  College-hall  as  oflen  as  he 
could  &nd  opportunity.  To  seciue  the  best  interests  of  that 
noble  institution,  on  which  his  main  hopes  of  promoting  die 
Christianising  of  India  were  centred,  was  the  object  of  his 
most  anxious  concern  from  the  very  day  of  his  arrival  nt 
Calcutta.  On  the  15th  of  May,  Ascension  Day,  the  Bishop 
consecrated  the  chapel  and  burial-ground  at  the  Coll^^. 

On  Sunday,  May  18th,  the  Bishop  held  his  first  ordination. 
The  following  Sunday,  being  Whitsunday,  he  preached  again 
at  the  Cathedral,  and  afterwards  assisted  in  the  service  at  the 
communion,  though  he  was  unable  to  administer  (he  elements. 
Sudi,  indeed,  was  his  state  of  bodily  weakness  at  this  time, 
Irom  the  heat  of  the  climate,  that  be  was  obliged  to  have 
cushions  placed  to  support  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  actually 
preached  on  his  knees;  and  in  that  jiosture  delivered  an  elo- 
quent and  energetic  discourse  on  Romans  iv.  5. 

A  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  was  held  at  Celcuttot  June  ISdi,  when  the  Bishop, 
who  was  foremost  in  every  undertaking  which  had  for  its  object 
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the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  became 
Patron  of  the  Society;  and,  preparatory  to  the  business  of  the 
day,  was  presented  with  a  complete  set  of  the  Socie^'s  Oriental 
versions  of  the  Bible. 

The  time  had  now  arrived,  when  the  Bishop  was  to  com- 
mence the  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  he  had  fixed  to  be^n 
with  the  Presidency  of  Bengal ;  which  nlone  he  expected 
would  occupy  him  for  eight  or  nine  inontliu.  Notice  had  been 
given,  some  time  before,  that  he  would  this  year  confirm  at  all 
the  principal  stations  or  districts  in  the  Archdcnconry  of  Cal- 
cutta ;  and,  desirous  to  obtain  the  best  information  he  could 
respecting  the  actual  state  of  the  diocese  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  he  had  previously  circulated  questions,  to  be  answered 
in  writing  by  the  Chaplains  at  every  station;  the  answers 
to  which  would  have  furnished  a  mass  of  valuable  information 
as  to  the  state  of  the  church  in  India,  if  it  had  pleased  God 
that  the  Bishop  should  have  lived  to  finish  the  work  he  had 
taken  in  hand  ;  but  that  work  was  to  be  left  to  another ;  his 
strength  was  sinking  under  it. 

On  Friday,  the  20th  of  June,  he  held  his  visitation,  and  de- 
livered his  charge  to  the  clergy  at  the  Cathedrnl,  which  was 
lully  attended.  The  day  bad  been  fixed  with  the  hope  that 
the  rains  would,  by  tliis  time,  have  set  in,  and  the  heat  become 
less  oppressive;  but  unfortunately  none  had  fallen  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  weather  was  more  than  ordinarily  sultry ;  tlie 
thermometer  on  that  morning  being  92"  in  the  shotle.  The 
Bishop  returnetl  to  the  palace  quite  exhausted  with  the  heat; 
and  from  this  day  may  he  dated  llie  beginning  of  his  last  illness. 
He  made  an  effort  to  receive  his  clergy  at  diimer  in  the  even- 
ing, which  he  was  desirous  to  do,  having  something  that  he 
wished  to  say  to  them  in  private.  He  passed  a  restless  night, 
and  was  very  nnw-ell.  The  next  morning  Dr.  Nicholson  pro- 
nounced the  attack  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  those  he  had 
suffered  before,  and  to  have  been  brought  on  by  the  heat  and 
over  exertion  of  the  preceding  day  ;  and  that  he  would  soon 
recover,  if  he  could  be  got  away  from  the  scene  of  bis  anxious 
occupations  at  Calcutta,  and  proceed  up  the  river  on  his  vbtt- 
z  3  ■   :  ..   . 
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ation  journey.  Arrangements  for  that  purpose  were  therefore 
made  with  all  possible  expedition ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  the  Sith,  the  Bishop,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Jaraes, 
embarked  on  board  his  pinnace,  under  a  salute  from  the 
Fort. 

For  above  three  weeks,  during  the  course  up  the  Ganges, 
the  Bishop's  health  suffered  various  fiuctuations.  On  arriving 
however,  at  Bhngulpoor,  in  the  province  of  Bahar,  on  the  16th 
of  July,  he  was  so  i1),  that  it  was  wilh  difficulty  he  was  moved 
on  shore  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Nesbit,  the  magistrate,  where  he 
was  most  kindly  received.  Such  was  now  the  alarming  nature 
of  the  Bishop's  symptoms,  that  Dr.  Spens,  the  medical  gentle- 
man who  had  attended  him  from  the  Presidency,  and  Mr. 
Innis,  the  surgeon  of  Bhagulpoor,  urged  an  immediate  return 
to  Calcutta,  in  order  that  Dr.  Nicholson's  decision  might  be 
had  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  measures  for  the  Bishop 
going  out  to  sea  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  It  was  de- 
termined to  return,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  but  it  was  not 
till  the  S3d,  that  the  acute  pain  was  so  far  alleviated,  that  it 
was  thought  prudent  to  remove  the  patient  from  Mr.  Nesbit's 
house  to  (he  pinnace.  The  Bishop  and  Mrs.  James  then  began 
to  retrace  their  voyage  to  Calcutta,  which,  by  the  great  exer- 
tion of  the  rowers,  tliey  reached  on  the  31st. 

The  Bishop  was  now  something  better,  though  still  so  weak 
as  not  to  be  able  to  go  ashore,  nor  equal  to  the  exertion  of 
putting  on  his  clothes.  The  Govemoi--general  *  and  Lady 
William  Bentinck  most  kindly  sent  immediately  to  offer  the 
use  of  the  Government  House,  which  was  much  nearer  the 
river  than  the  Bishop's  palace,  in  case  it  should  be  found  ad- 
visable to  move  him  on  »hore.  But  as  soon  as  Dr.  Nicholson 
came  on  board,  be  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  it  was 
best  he  should  not  be  moved  from  his  pinnace;  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  getting  him  out  to  sea ;  and  that  Penang  was 
the  destination  he  should  recommend  for  the  present,  until 
there  should  be  strength  to  bear  the  voyage  to  England ;  for 
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that  he  ought  not,  on  any  account,  to  think  of  remaining  in 
India,  a  decided  enlargement  of  the  liver  having  taken  place, 
though  it  appeared  to  have  been  giving  way  to  prompt  and 
skilful  treatment. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  government  yacht  should 
take  the  Bbhop  to  Penang,  and  orders  were  given  to  prepare 
her  for  sea  immediately.  But  it  was  aderwards  thought  more 
advisable  that  he  should  have  a  passage  in  the  Honourable 
Company's  ship  Marquess  Huntly,  Captain  Fraser,  which  was 
then  lying  in  Saugor  Roads,  and  ready  to  proceed  direct  to 
that  bland,  on  her  voyage  to  China.  On  Wednesday,  the  6th 
of  August,  he  left  the  Chandpaul  Ghaut,  and  proceeding  down 
the  river  from  Calcutta,  reached  Fultah,  twenty-five  miles, 
that  evening;  Dr.  Spens  accompanying  in  the  pinnace.  For 
the  last  two  days  distressing  sinkings  and  faintings  had  come 
on,  but  he  now  repeatedly  assured  Mrs.  James  that  he  felt 
himself  better  as  he  approached  the  sea,  and  talked,  with  his 
usual  cheerfulness,  of  the  excellent  arrangements  she  had  made 
for  his  comfort 

The  weather  being  calm,  they  were  fortunately  able  to  go 
down  the  whole  way  to  the  ship  in  the  pinnace.  On  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  the  dth  of  August,  they  reached  the 
Marquess  Huntly,  lying  at  the  new  anchorage  below  Diamond 
Harbour,  when  every  thing  was  extremely  well  managed  by 
Captain  Fraser  for  putting  the  Bishop  on  board.  A  cot  was 
lowered,  in  which  his  matu-ess  was  placed,  and  he  was  swung 
easily  up  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  was  soon  comfortably 
placed  on  a  sofa  in  tiie  cabin.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
the  way  in  which  it  was  done ;  his  spirits  were  raised  by  finding 
himself  at  sea ;  he  was  free  from  pain ;  he  thought  that  he  was 
certainly  better,  and  for  some  days  the  hopes  of  all  around  him 
were  raised ;  but  the  shivering  fits  which  shortly  came  on,  fol- 
lowed by  violent  perspirations  for  three  successive  evenings, 
and  the  increase  of  dbtressing  hiccups,  had  convinced  Dr. 
Spens,  as  well  as  Mr.  Stirling,  the  skilful  surgeon  who  now 
attended  him,  that  he  was  really  getting  worse.  On  Thursday, 
the  21st,  it  became  evident  tliat  human  skill  could  do  no  more, 
z  4 
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and  tliat  his  end  was  bst  approaching.  Mrs.  James,  seeing 
this,  made  up  her  mind,  with  the  fortitude  which  became  her, 
to  tlie  trying  task  of  communicating  to  him  the  awful  truth. 
Tlie  way  in  which  he  received  this  unexpected  intdligence 
exempliiied  strikingly  the  virtues  of  resignation  and  pious  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God,  and  gave  a  practical  proof,  fhr 
beyond  any  that  words  could  ^ve,  how  prepared  be  was  to 
die.  AHer  a  momenury  pause,  he  thanked  her  most  warmly, 
and  said,  "  If  it  is  so,  my  hope  and  my  firm  faith  are  in  Jesus 
Christ  \"  He  was  then  silent,  and  soon  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep; 
on  awaking,  he  again  expressed,  in  the  most  tender  manner, 
his  thankfulness  for  the  unreserved  communication  which  she 
had  made  to  him.  He  afterwards  fixed  that  they  should  re- 
ceive the  holy  sacrament  together  the  next  morning ;  and  at 
intervals,  in  the  course  of  that  aflemoon,  calmly  gave  directions 
about  his  papers;  and  having  instructed  Mr.  Knapp  to  add 
a  few  lines,  which  be  dictated,  to  a  document  relating  to  the 
Bishop's  College  at  Calcutta,  (which  was  now  his  latest,  as,  on 
his  arrival,  it  had  been  his  earliest  care)  with  great  eflbrt  he 
held  the  pen,  while  his  hand  was  guided  to  make  his  signature 
to  it ;  and  having  done  that,  he  said,  "  Now  every  thing  is  off 
my  mind ! " 

The  next  morning  he  received  the  sacrament  with  Mrs. 
James.  During  the  administration  of  the  holy  rite  he  was 
quite  coRected,  and  aflerwards  showed  the  subject  on  which 
his  thoughts  were  dwelling,  by  making  many  Christian  reflec- 
tions on  the  state  of  the  soul,  as  strength  remained  for  utter- 
ance, which  was  now  only  in  a  low  whisper.  He  expressed, 
also,  his  confident  hope,  that  as  he  had  given  up  his  prospects 
in  England,  his  health,  and  his  life,  for  the  sake  of  the  church, 
something  would  be  done  for  his  widowed  wife,  and  bis  father- 
less children. 

As  evening  came  on,  it  was  evident  his  strength  wns  sluicing, 
and  that  the  hour  which  was  to  close  his  useful  and  active  life 
was  now  tirawing  near.  The  pulse,  though  at  1 70,  could 
hardly  be  felt  to  beaL  The  feet  became  cold,  and  the  eyes 
dull,  the  hands  refused  any  longer  to  answer  the  grasp  of 
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affection  —  he   sunk   into  a  doze,  and  at  9  o'clock  quietly 
breathed  his  last. 

Thus  he  departed,  in  the  foity-third  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  second  of  his  consecration,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  Indian 
church ;  for  the  government  of  which,  in  all  the  various  situ- 
ations of  difficulty  into  which  its  prelates  must  be  thrown,  his 
previous  habits,  as  well  as  his  natural  endowments,  had  fitted 
him  in  an  eminent  degree.  His  mind  was  by  nature  quick 
and  vigorous;  and  to  the  acquirements  of  a  scholar,  and  a 
highly  cultivated  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  he  hnd  added  a  large 
stock  of  general  information,  the  result,  not  only  of  private 
study,  but  of  much  travel  in  foreign  countries,^and  acute  ob> 
servation  of  human  nature.  Such  accomplishments,  united 
with  sound  judgment,  most  conciliating  manners,  and  the  more 
sterling  recommendations  of  real  Christian  benevolence,  and  a 
warm  and  generous  heart,  readily  won  for  him  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  made  him  the  chosen  adviser, 
not  of  his  family  only,  but  of  his  friends.  Above  all,  he  possessed 
a  deep  vein  of  sincere  and  genuine  piety,  diffusing  an  amiable 
cheerfulness  over  his  temper,  and  showing  its  influence  on  his 
whole  conduct  and  habits,  as  his  guide  in  (he  daily  concerns 
of  life.  Hence  sprung  an  imperative  sense  of  duty  which  rose 
superior  to  all  considerations  of  self  In  those  trying  emergencies 
of  life,  which  are  sent  to  prove  what  is  in  the  heart  of  man.  Tu 
the  Church  of  England  he  was  firmly  attached,  because  he 
considered  it  as  exhibiting,  not  merely  the  best,  but,  ns  he 
often  said,  the  only  true  scriptural  form  of  Christianity; 
though,  in  some  things,  he  lamented  the  decay  of  her  disci- 
pline, and  was  desirous  to  model  his  own  diocese,  by  adhering 
as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  her  constitution.  In  the 
pulpit,  he  was  an  impressive  and  persuasive  reasoner;  —  in 
private  exhortation,  the  less  popular,  but  not  less  useful  walk 
of  ministerial  duty,  he  was  happy  in  his  gentle  way  of  applying 
the  test  of  Scripture  to  the  conscience  of  his  hearer,  and  in  so 
doing,  always  making  himself  felt  as  a  kind  friend,  and  not  a 
harsh  reprover.  Mild,  frank,  and  open  In  his  disposition, 
winning  in  his  address,  prompt  in  decblon,  and  possessing  a 
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peculiar  tact  in  all  nice  and  diiBcult  situations,  he  had  quali- 
fications which,  as  they  6tted  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for 
the  high  office  he  was  calle<l  to  fill  in  the  church,  so,  if  it  had 
pleased  God  that  he  should  have,  lived  to  complete  the  career 
which  he  had  so  well  begun,  they  would  have  placed  his 
earthly  name  among  those  who  shall  be  recorded  to  future 
ages  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  India,  as  having  prepared 
and  led  the  way  to  the  "  turning  of  many  unto  righteousness." 

He  was  always  of  a  contemplative  and  philosc^hical  turn ; 
and  bow  tranquilly,  how  familiarly,  he  had  accustomed  his 
thoughts  to  dwell  upon  the  approach  of  death  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  reflections,  found  in  his  pocket-book,  and 
evidently  written  before  he  went  to  India : — 

"  As  for  death,  no  one  who  has,  in  the  course  of  bis  life^ 
from  illness  or  any  other  cause,  once  made  up  his  mind  to 
contemplate  it  calmly  and  reli^ously — no  one  who  has  ever 
resolutely  r^arded  t)ie  hour  of  his  dissolution  as  at  hand, — ever 
loses  the  calming  and  soothing  influence  which  that  hour  has 
once  produced  upon  his  soul :  he  will  feel,  because  at  such  an 
hour  be  has  felt,  how  unsearchable  are  the  ways  of  Him  that 
nileth  over  all ;  he  will  believe,  because  be  has  then  believed, 
that  there  is  a  saving  mercy  beyond  the  graven  and  that  iaith 
in  the  Redeemer  is  the  only  thing  that  can  bring  a  man  peace 
at  the  last.  And  that  feeling  once  attiuned,  the  sting  and  the 
pain  of  death  are  gone,  and  the  joy  in  believing  is  full." 

As  soon  as  the  melancholy  news  reached  Calcutta*  a  Gazette 
extraordinary  was  published ;  and  every  mark  of  respect  to 
the  high  station  of  the  deceased,  and  of  mournful  regret  for 
the  loss  sustained  by  the  Indian  community,  was  shown  by 
the  Governor-general  in  Council ;  the  flag  of  Fort  William 
was  hoisted  half-mast  high  during  the  next  day,  and  forty- 
three  minute-guns,  corresponding  with  the  Bishop's  age,  were 
fired  from  the  ramparts. 

After  a  dismal  and  tedious  passage,  Mrs.  Jame^  with  her 
little  boy,  reached  Penang,  Sept  1.,  when  a  general  order  was 
immediately  issued  by  the  government,  announcing  the  sad 
intelligence  of  the  Bishop's  death,  and  directing  that,  as  a 
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tribute  of  respect  to  liis  rank,  the  flag  at  Fort  ComwaUts. 
should  be  hoisted  half-mast  high  during  the  next  day,  and 
that  forty-three  minute-gunB  should  be  fired  from  the  ram- 
parts. It  had  been  found  necessary  that  the  funeral  should 
take  place  during  the  voyage. 

Mrs.  James,  after  having  received  from  every  one  all  the 
soothing  attention  which  her  melancholy  situation  called  for, 
took  her  passage  for  England  in  the  Berwickshire,  Captain 
Madan,  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  19th  of  March,  182^ 
and  on  the  following  day  joined  the  two  children  she  had  left, 
with  such  different  h<q)e6,  only  nineteen  months  before,  at  faer 
father's  house  at  East  Sheen. 
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SIR  THOMAS  STAINES, 

CAPTAIN  IN  THE  ROYAL  HAW,  KNIGHT  COMMANDER  OF 
THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  MILITARY  ORDER  OF  THE  BATH  ; 
KNIGHT  COMMANDER  OF  THE  ROYAL  SICILIAN  ORDEn  OF 
ST.  FERDINAND  AND  OF  MERIT;  AND  KNIGHT  OF  THE  IM- 
PERIAL  OTTOMAN    ORDER   OF   THE    CRESCENT. 

This  brave  officer  was  born  at  Dent  de  Lion,  near  Margate, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  1776;  and  commenced  his  naval 
career  at  the  beginning  or  January,  1790,  from  which  period 
he  served  as  a  Midshipman  on  board  the  Solebay  frigate, 
commanded  by  Captain  Matthew  Squire,  on  the  West  India 
station,  till  the  spring  of  1792.  We  subsequ^itly  find  him 
proceeding  to  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  (now  Commissioner)  Cunningham,  with  whom  he 
continued  actively  engnged  in  various  ships,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  until  the  sur- 
render of  Calvi,  in  August,  1794. 

Two  days  after  the  final  subjngatton  of  Corsica,  Mr.  Staines 
was  removed  from  the  Lowestoffe  frigate  into  tlie  Victory,  a 
first  rate,  bearing  the  flag  of  Lord  Hood,  in  which  ship  he 
assisted  at  the  destruction  of  I'Alcide  French  74,  near  Toulon, 
July  13.  1T96."  ]-le  afterwards  served  as  mate  of  the  signals, 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  by  whom  he  was 
made  n  Lieutenant,  and  appointed  to  the  Peterel  sloop,  July  3. 
1796. 

In  December  following.  Lieutenant  Staines  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Corsica,  which  island  had  been  recently  evacuated  by 
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the  British,  where  he  took  possession  of  a  tnartello  toner,  and 
threw  the  gun,  a  long  brass  12-pouncler,  over  a  precipice  into 
the  sea.  This  service  was  perfurmed  without  aoy  loss ;  but 
on  returning  to  the  Peterel,  he  found  lier  aground  within 
musket-shot  of  the  beach,  where  she  remained  for  three  hours, 
exposed  to  a  continual  fire  of  smalt  arms,  by  which  three  of 
her  crew  were  wounded. 

The  Peterel  was  at  that  time  commanded  by  the  Hon. 
Philip  Wodebouse,  and  subsequently  by  the  late  Lord  Proby. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  I797(  Lieutenant  Staines 
obtained  permission  from  tlie  latter  officer  to  attack  a  French 
privateer,  which  hnd  violated  the  neulrality  of  Tuscany,  by 
taking  forcible  possession  of  several  merchant* vessels  that 
had  arrived  at  C^tiglione  from  Elba,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Peterel.  Two  boats,  containing  twenty  officers  and  men, 
being  placed  under  his  orders,  he  rowed  up  to  the  enemy, 
boarded,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  her,  after  a  sharp  con- 
flict, in  which  five  of  bis  party  were  wounded.  Lieutenant 
Staines,  on  this  ocoision,  was  personally  opposed  to  the 
French  commander,  who  died  soon  afterwards  in  consequence 
of  his  wounds.  The  vessel  thus  taken  mounted  two  long  guns 
and  several  swivels,  with  a  (implement  of  forty.five  men. 

In  September,  1796,  the  Peterel,  then  at  Gibraltar,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Digby,  was  charged  with  despatches 
from  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  ordered  to  land  them  at  Faro,  on 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  in  order  that  they  might  be  forwarded 
to  England  by  the  Lisbon  packet.  In  the  execution  of  this 
service,  Lieutenant  Staines  had  a  very  narrow  escape,  the 
Peterel's  jolly  boat,  in  which  he  was  proceeding  to  the  shore, 
being  upset  by  a  heavy  sea  near  the  bar  of  Faro,  by  which 
accident  four  men,  including  the  pilot,  were  drowned^  and 
himself  and  the  only  other  survivor  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent peril  for  upwards  of  four  hours. 

From  an  account  ^ven  us  by  a  gentlemen  who  formerly 
sailed  with  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  it  appears  that  one  of 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  perished  immediately  the  boat  cap- 
sized, end  that  Lieutenant  Staines  hod  considerable  difficulty 
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in  getting  clear  of  the  others,  they  having  caught  hold  of  his 
coat-tsi},  and  thereby  increased  his  personal  danger.  Dis- 
entangled at  length  from  these  poor  fellows,  and  being  an 
excellent  swimmer,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  boat ;  bat, 
although  he  contrived  to  right  her  several  times,  and  as  oflea 
got  into  her,  she  was  again  and  agun  turned  over  by  the  tre- 
mendous breaking  sea.  In  this  desperate  situation,  the  Lieta- 
tenant  managed  to  pull  off  bis  coat,  and  lash  it  to  a  thwart, 
trusting  that  the  despatches,  by  being  washed  oh  shore,  would 
still  reach  their  destination,  even  if  he  should  perish.  Pro- 
videntially, however,  it  was  ordered  otherwise,  as  he  suo> 
ceeded  in  reaching  Cape  St  Mary,  on  which  point  of  land 
his  remaining  companion  was  likewise  thrown ;  the  latter 
quite  exhausted- 
Having  thus  miraculously  escaped  from  the  waves.  Lien- 
tenant  Staines  immediately  ran  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  and  engaged  an  old  fisherman,  a  woman,  and  a  little 
boy,  to  assist  him  in  removing  his  man  to  the  boat,  she  being 
then  on  the  river  side,  and  in  smooth  water.  After  perform- 
ing this  homane  action,  he  took  on  oar,  and  rowed  all  the 
way  up  to  Faro,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the 
Governor,  who  entertained  him  until  the  ensuing  day,  when 
be  returned  on  board  the  Peterel,  to  the  great  surprise  and 
joy  of  Captain  Digby,  who  had  witnessed  bis  disaster,  but 
could  not  send  him  any  assistance,  fi*om  the  conviction  that 
any  other  boat  would  have  met  with  a  similar  fete. 

On  the  1  Stb  of  October  following,  the  Peterel  was  captured 
near  the  Balearic  Islands,  by  four  Spanish  frigates,  one  of 
which  is  said  to  have  ^ven  her  a  broadside  after  she  surren- 
dered. The  enemy  also  behaved  most  shamefully  to  their 
prisoners  afler  removing  them  from  the  sloop,  plundering 
them  of  their  clothes,  bedding,  and  every  other  article,  and 
murdering  a  seaman  who  attempted  to  de&od  his  little 
property. 

This  squadron  was  chased  the  next  day  by  several  British 
ships,  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Duckworth ;  and  the 
Peterel,  in  endeavouring  to  escape  round  M^tnca,  was  fortu- 
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nately  retaken  by  the  Argo  44.  The  frigates,  however, 
completely  outsailed  their  pursuers,  and  returned  to  Carthft- 
gena,  from  which  port  they  had  recently  been  sent  with  sup- 
plies for  the  garrison  of  Minorca.* 

After  a  detention  of  fourteen  days  at  Carthagena,  Lieute- 
nant Suines  and  bis  fellow-prisoners  were  embarked  in  a  mer- 
chant brig  bound  to  Malaga;  but  they  did  not  arrive  there 
until  the  24th  of  December,  a  westerly  wind  having  obliged 
the  vessel  to  anchor  off  Alraeira,  where  she  was  deuined 
upwards  of  three  weeks,  during  which  period  her  passengers 
were  confined  on  shore. 

From  Malaga  our  countrymen  were  marched  to  Gibraltar, 
under  a  strong  escort  of  soldiers,  who  treated  both  ofiBcers 
and  men  with  great  brutality,  but  particularly  Lieutenant 
Staines,  who  received  a  sabre  wound  in  Uie  wrist,  whilst  par- 
rying a  blow  which  one  of  those  ruffians  had  aimed  at  his 
head.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Hock,  a  court-martial  was 
assembled  to  investigate  the  circumstances  attending  their 
capture  by  the  Spanish  squadron  :  and  as  no  blame  could  be 
attached  to  any  individual,  the  whole  of  them  were  sent  back 
to  the  Peterel  immediately  after  their  acquittaL 

At  the  time  of  her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the 
Peterel  was  commanded  by  Captain  George  Long,  who  after- 
wards fell  in  a  sortie  whilst  employed  defending  the  island  of 
Elba.  On  the  Sd  of  February,  1799,  that  gallant  officer  was 
superseded  by  Captain  Francb  William  Austen,  with  whom 
.Mr.  Staines  continued  as  first  Lieutenant  until  October  16.  in 
the  same  year,  during  which  period  be  was  present  at  the  cap- 
ture of  three  French  fngates  and  two  brigs  of  war ;  also  of 
an  armed  galley,  a  transport  brig  laden  with  brass  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  twenty  merchant  vessels,  most  of  which  were 
cutout  fivm  the  enemy's  harbours  by  boats  under  his  own  di- 
rections.    It  b  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  gentleman  who 


■  Eadi  ftigkts  luul  on  board  50,000  dollar*.  ThU  money  wu  all  thrown 
oTcrboard  dtuing  the  cbua,  to  prevent  Um  Britiih  ftom  obMining  fonnAn 
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succeeded  him  as  senior  Lieatenant  of  the  Ptteiel  was  killed 
in  a  boat  attack,  near  Barcelona,  on  tlie  third  day  after  Mr. 
Staines  was  removed  irom  that  sloop. 

In  May,  ]  799,  the  Peterel  was  sent  to  inTorm  Lord  Nelson, 
then  at  Palermo  with  only  one  line^f-battle  ship,  that  a 
powerful  fleet  from  Brest,  having  eluded  tbe  vigilance  of 
I^rd  Bridport,  had  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (intending 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  Spanish  naval  force  at  Carthagena, 
to  embark  troops  at  Toulon,  and  to  act  successively  against 
Minorca,  Iscbia,  Procida,  and  Sicily). 

On  his  arrival  off  the  north-west  end  of  Sicily,  the  wind 
being  easterly,  Captain  Austen  despatched  Lieutenant  Staines 
with  tbe  important  bitelligence,  overland  to  the  capital,  where 
he  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  May  13.,  having 
performed  a  Journey  of  at  least  twenty-four  miles  in  two  hours 
and  a  quarter,  notwithstanding  the  road  was  very  bad,  and 
bis  horse  so  little  used  to  such  great  exertion  that  it  died  tbe 
following  morning.  For  his  very  zealous  conduct  on  this 
occasion.  Lieutenant  Staines  bad  the  honour  of  receiving  Nel- 
son's personal  thanks  on  board  the  Peterel,  and  of  being  ever 
.   afterwards  kindly  noticed  by  that  great  hero. 

Upon  leaving  the  Peterel,  Mr.  Staines  became  third  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Foudroyant  80,  beating  tbe  flag  of  Lord  Nel- 
son, in  whicb  ship  he  assisted  at  tbe  capture  of  two  French 
Rear- Admirals,  Messieurs  Perree  and  Decr^s,  Februaty  18. 
and  March  SO.  1800. 

After  Nelson's  departure  from  Leghorn  for  England,  June, 
1800,  the  Foudroyant  received  the  flag  of  Lord  Keith,  under 
whom  Lieutenant  Staines  served  as  signal  officer  during  the 
whole  of  tbe  Egyptian  campaign.  Tlie  superior  medal  of  the 
Turkish  Order  of  the  Crescent  {or  more  properly  speaking, 
of  the  Star  and  Crescent)  was  presented  to  him  for  his  services 
at  that  memorable  period. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1801,  Lieutenant  Staines  was 
appointed  to  act  as  Commander  of  the  Romulus  troop-ship, 
during  the  illness  of  Captain  John  Culverhouse;  and  in  her 
we  And   him  employed  conveying  a  detachment  of  the  Btth 
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r^ment  from  Alexandria  to  Malta,  where  He  rejoined  the 
Foudroyant,  Januarys.  1808. 

On  the  1 5lh  of  May  following,  Lieutenant  Staines  was  pro^ 
Rioted  by  Lord  Keith  into  the  Camelion  brig ;  and  this  ap- 
pointment appears  to  have  been  confirmed  at  home,  July  SI. 
in  die  same  year. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  short  peace,  Captain  Staines 
was  employed  keeping  up  a  communication  between  Malta 
and  Naples  ;  but  immediately  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
with  France,  he  entered  upon  a  series  of  services  much  more 
congenial  to  his  active  mind  and  enterprising  spirit. 

Od  the  28th  of  June,  1803,  the  Camelion  joined  Lord  Nel- 
son off  Toulon ;  and  after  a  short  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa; 
Captain  Staines  was  sent  to  Barcelona,  ostensibly  to  procure 
bullocks,  but  in  reality  to  obtain  all  the  information  he  could 
respecting  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  government  towards 
Great  Britain;  a  convincing  proof  of  the  confidence  that 
Nelson  reposed  in  bis  ability  and  discretion. 

Captain  Staines  returned  to  the  blockading  squadron  on 
the  2d  of  August,  and  was  immediately  detached  to  bis  former 
cruising  ground,  where  the  Camelion  and  her  boats  very  soon 
succeeded  in  capturing  nine  sail  of  merchant  vessels,  and  a 
French  packet  from  Corsica  bound  to  Toulon.  One  of  the 
former  prizes,  a  polacre  ship,  was  cut  out  from  under  the 
batteries  near  Genoa,  on  which  occasion  the  British  bed  one 

man  killed,   and  a  Lieutenant   ( Jones)   and   six  men 

wounded ;  the  enemy  four  killed  and  seven  wounded.  On 
the  S9th  of  August,  the  Camelion  had  also  an  officer  and 
nine  men  wounded,  whilst  endeavouring  to  capture  five  vessels 
which  had  taken  shelter  under  the  batteries  at  Rimasol ;  and 
on  another  occasion  her  boats  sustained  some  loss  in  boarding 
a  settee  off  Alassio,  which  vessel  they  brought  out,  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  the  Niger  frigat& 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1803,  whiktjying  nearly  be- 
calmed off  Cape  Corse,  and  in  sight  of  the  British  Beet, 
Captain  Staines  discovered  an  armed  schooner  with  a  trans- 
port under  her  convoy :  the  Camelion's  sweeps  were  imme^ 
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diately  manned,  and  he  soon  had  the  satisfkctioD  of  securing 
the  former,  which  proved  to  be  a  French  national  vessel, 
mounting  twelve  guns,  with  a  complement  of  ninety  men. 
Her  consort  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  nn  Eng- 
lish 64. 

Between  this  period  and  the  month  of  August,  1804,  Cap- 
tain Sunnes  was  most  actively  employed  along  the  coasts  of 
Italy  uid  Provence,  from  Genoa  to  Marsalles ;  off  which 
latter  place  he  not  only  ofieretl  battle  to  a  large  corvette  ancl 
A  iHig  of  war,  bat  actually  chased  them  back  to  their  strongly 
protected  anchorage.  Daring  this  cruise,  Uie  Oamelion  and 
ber  boats  captured  ten  vessels,  destroyed  one  under  the  bat- 
terica  at  Port  Maurice,  assisted  at  the  capture  of  three  others, 
and  brought  off  a  raft  of  spars  and  timber  from  the  beach 
near  Hieres. 

In  September,  1804,  Captain  Stwnes  was  sent  up  the 
Adriatic,  with  permission  from  Lord  Nebon  to  cruise  for 
three  months  according  to  his  own  discretion ;  bxA  we  are  not 
aware  of  his  having  met  with  any  success  on  that  statbn. 
From  December,  1804,  until  April,  1805,  he  was  principally 
employed  afRntling  protection  to  the  Levant  trade ;  and  we 
aubsequently  find  him  accompanying  a  large  hotnewud  bound 
fleet  as  far  as  Gibraltar.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1805,  whilst 
in  the  Straits,  he  was  attacked  by  a  flotilla  of  l^nish  gun- 
boats ;  but  on  seeing  the  Oamelion  get  out  ber  sweeps,  and  a 
li^  breeze  springing  up  at  the  same  time,  the  eaeaiy  retreated 
without  doing  her  any  damage. 

Captain  Staines  was  next  stationed  off  Carthagena,  under 
the  orders  of  Captain  George  Digby,  oomoianding  tbe  Beagle 
kloop  of  war;  and  on  one  occaston,  when  reconnoitring  tliat 
port,  the  Camelion  appears  to  have  run  along  the  north  side 
of  Isle  Ascombrera,  and  stood  out  through  tiie  eastern  pas- 
sage, under  a  heavy  but  harmless  fire  of  shot  and  ^ells  fiom 
die  different  batt,enes, 

A  few  days  after  this  hazardous  proceeding,  Captain  Staines 
observed  six  merchant  vessels  going  to  tbe  eastward  under 
the  protection  of  a  guarda-costai  and  itninedia«ly  despatched 
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his  boats  to  cut  tbem  off.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  were 
nil  too  well  amied,  and  the  gallant  party  was  obliged  to  re- 
treat with  the  loss  of  6ve  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing ; 
the  latter  either  drowned  in  attempting  to  board  the  guarda- 
costo,  or  secured  by  the  Spaniards  after  gaining  her  deck. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1805,  the  Camelion  was  obliged  to 
Uirow  all  her  carronades,  shot,  provisions,  and  stores  of  every 
description  overboard,  and  to  cut  away  three  anchors,  in 
order  to  effect  her  escape  from  a  Spanish  7*,  by  which 
she  was  chased  after  her  usual  daily  reconnoitre ;  and  al- 
though thus  lightened,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Captain 
Staines  would  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  her  (as  the  enemy 
was  bringing  a  breeze  up  with  him),  had  not  four  sail  hove  in 
sight  to  the  south-west,  towards  which  vessels  both  British 
brigs  immediately  stood,  making  various  signals,  and  thereby 
alarming  the  enemy,  who  worked  back  to  his  anchorage,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Beagle  and  Camelion ;  the  fonner  having  closed 
with  her  consort  for  the  purpose  of  taking  her  in  tow,  uid 
removing  her  crew  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  do  so. 

Tlie  Camelion  was  paid  off  at  Portsmouth  in  September, 
td05;  and  Captain  Staines  had  the  honour  of  dining  wkh 
Kelson,  on  board  his  flag-ship,  die  very  day  previous  to  that 
great  hero's  last  departure  from  EJigland. 

Captain  Staines  attained  post  rank  January  92.  1806 ;  but 
waa  not  a^in  employed  until  March  28.  1807,  when  be 
peceived  a  commission  appointing  him  to  the  Cyane,  of  SS 
guns  and  155  men*,  in  which  ship  he  was  present  during 
the  whole  of  the  operations  that  led  to  the  capitulatioa  of 
Cc^>eohag«i,  and  the  c<Hisequent  surrender  of  the  Danish 
navy. 

Atier  tba  departure  of  the  British  fleet  and  army  with  their 


*  The  Cfuie  «««  onl<r  nled  ■  SS-gun  ihip,  but  ihe  mounted  eiactlf  that 
aomlier  of  loDg  9-poundcn  on  ber  maio-dedt,  sad  the  quuter-deck  uul  fore- 
cntk  were  umed  with  eight  IB-pounden  and  two  lai^-«i«s :  to  ibeM,  CapUin 
Stainea  afterwanlB  added  t*a  brata  howiuen,  and  at  hii  request  ber  long  nine* 
Wert  excbanfed  fur  SS-pouniet  earronadn,  and  ber  complement  ma  incnased 
t(t  175  officen,  racDi  and  boyt. 
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prizes.  Captain  Staioes  was  employed  blockadiDg  ZealaiuTy 
and  affording  protection  to  the  trade  still  remaining  in  the 
Baltic,  OD  which  station  he  continued  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  (afterwards  Vice-Admiral)  Alexander  Fraser,  until 
November  30.  1607.  when  be  sailed  from  Helsinburgh,  on 
his  return  to  England,  in  company  with  the  Vanguard  74, 
several  sloops  of  war,  and  as  many  merchantmen  as  could 
possibly  be  collected. 

In  February,  1808,  Captain  Staines  once  more  proceeded 
to  the  Mediterranean ;  nnd  on  the  SSd  of  May  following,  whilst 
cruising  off  Majorca,  he  captured  the  Medusa  Spanish  letter 
of  marque,  of  twelve  guns  and  eighty  men.  This  was,  we 
believe,  the  last  armed  vessel  ever  taken  from  that  power  by 
any  of  our  cruisers.  The  Cyane  and  her  boats  had  previously 
cultured  eight  merchantmen  of  different  descriptions. 

On  the  Sd  of  June,  1808,  Captain  Staines  received  a  letter 
Jrom  the  Captain-General  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  statiog  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Majorca  hod  declared  in  favour  of  Fer- 
dinand VII.,  and  requesting  that  he  would  repair  to  Palma 
Bay  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  Supreme  Junta  on 
sut^ects  which  might  be  advantageous  to  their  respective  na- 
tions. The  Cyane  accordingly  pi-oceeded  thitlier,  exchanged 
salutes  with  the  Spanish  garrison,  and  communicated  with  a. 
deputaUon  from  the  capital ;  after  which  Captain  Staines  has- 
tened with  the  gratilying  intelligence  to  his  senior  officer, 
B«ar*Admiral  Thombrough,  who  immediately  despatched 
Sir  Francis  Laforey,  in  the  Apollo  frigate,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Junta. 

For  ten  months  from  this  period,  llie  Cyane  was  almost 
constantly  employed  on  the  south  coast  of  Spain,  assisting  the 
patriots,  and  annoying  their  oppressors.  Whilst  on  this  ser- 
vice she  was  repeatedly  engaged  with  the  enemjr's  batteries, 
and  her  boats  made  several  captures. 

On  the  Sth  of  May,  1809,  Captain  Staines  captured  a  bom- 
bard, and  drove  another  vessel  on  shore  near  Naples.  Two 
days  afterwards,  in  company  with  the  Alceste  frigate,  he  en- 
gaged a  French  convoy  at  Terracina;  on  which  occasion  tw» 
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gim-boRts  were  destroyed  by  shells  thrown  from  the  Cyane. 
On  the  14th  and  \5ih  of  the  same  month,  those  two  ships 
brought  off  OS  much  timber  as  they  could  stow,  from  a  depdl 
near  Monte  Circello;  and  on  the  17th,  Capttun  Staines  cb- 
tained  possession  of  two  martello  towers  in  the  following  easy 
manner :  — 

A  detachment  of  seamen  and  marines,  under  fais  orders 
having  landed  in  the  evening  unobserved  by  the  enemy,  Cap- 
tain Staines  directed  the  respective  officers  to  remain  with  their 
men  at  a  good  distance  from  the  nearest  tower,  whilst  be  ad- 
vanced with  only  a  single  attendant  to  reconnoitre  it.  Meeting 
with  no  interruption,  and  finding  a  ladder  placed  against  the 
enbvnce,  he  ascended  without  hesitation,  looked  through  tli« 
key-hole  of  the  door,  and  descried  the  garrison  carelessly 
carousing.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  by  faim  in  bringing  for- 
ward his  whole  force ;  and  after  placing  the  men  in  ambush 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  tower,  he  re-ascended  the  ladder, 
taking  with  him  an  Italian,  whom  he  had  purposely  brought 
on  shore,  to  act  as  an  interpreter.  The  enemy  were  then 
summoned  to  surrender,  and  at  the  same  time  given  to  under- 
stand that  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowdra*  had  been  so  placed 
as  to  ensure  their  destruction  if  they  did  not  immediately 
ccsnply  with  his  demand.  A  great  bustle  now  took  place 
among  the  French  soldiers ;  and  Captain  Staines,  suspecting 
that  they  were  about  to  make  resistance,  instantly  discharged 
a  musket  through  the  key-hole,  which  was  sufficiently  large 
to  admit  the  mu2zle  of  the  piece.  This  completely  frightened 
them,  although  no  one  was  hurt  tliereby ;  the  door  soon 
flew  open,  and  the  whole  were  taken  prisoners  without  any 
opposition. 

Leaving  a  small  party  in  charge  of  this  tower.  Captain 
Staiues  pushed  on  for  the  other,  and  directed  the  French 
officer,  whom  he  had  already  surprised  and  taken,  to  acquaint 
his  countrymen,  that  unless  they  quietly  surrendered,  their 
little  fortress  would  certl^nly  be  blown  to  atoms,  and  them- 
selves involved  in  its  destruction.  This  menace  also  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  both  towers  were  demolished  without  a 
aa3  ,.. 
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single  cnsunlty.  Captain  Staines  subsequently  Uew  up  ai 
tbrti  Beat  ion  of  the  same  description  *;  and  we  need  scarcely 
add,  that  his  able  and  resolute  conduct  was  duly  reported  by 
Captain  Murray  Maxwell,  the  officer  under  whom  he  was  (hen 
serving. 

At  this  period,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Stuart,  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  Sicily,  aod  Rear- 
Admiral  (now  Sir  George)  Martin,  the  senior  naval  officer  on 
•  that  station,  were  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Austria,  by 
threatening  Naples  with  an  invasion,  and  thereby  causing 
Murat,  the  usurper,  to  recall  a  considerable  body  of  troops- 
that  had  been  sent  by  him  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  French 
army  in  Upper  Italy.  The  proceedings  of  the  expedition  thus 
un<lertaken  will  be  se«i  by  the  Rear- Admiral's  official  letter 
lo  Lord  Coltingwood,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract:  — 

"  H.  H.  8.  Cuiopui,  off  iMhU,  Jul;  S.  IS09. 
"My  LoRD,-~I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your  Lordship 
that  I  sailed  from  Melazzoon  thellthofJune,  in  company  with 
the  Sportiate,  Warrior,  Cyane,  and  Espoirf ;  and  the  same 
day  I  detached  the  Philouiel  (brig)  with  four  transports,  con- 
taining  two  regiments  of  infantry,  which  Sir  John  Stuart  wished 
to  be  landed  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  batteries,  and  of  undertaking  the  siege  of 
Scylla,  should  it  be  found  practicable.  I  proceeded  with  the 
remainder  of  the  transports,  gun-boats,  Sec,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  1 33  sail,  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Eufemia,  and  close  along 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  in  the  hope  of  diverting  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  from  Lower  Calabria,  and  of  enabling  the  two  regi- 
ments detached  by  the  Lieutenant-General  to  effect  the  pur- 

'  Each  of  the  tawen  mounled  two  heaTy  gun*. 

f  Tbe  two  rt»ini.'[  wen  74-gun  sliipi,  cuintnantled  bj  Cspuins  Sir  Francis 
Lofofvy  Mid  John  William  Spnmgcr.  The  Caiiopu!  80,  bearing  Iti-ar- Admiral 
Martin's  flag,  was  CDTmnuided  bj  Captain  Charles  Inglis ;  and  Ihc  Etpoir,  an 
IB-gun  brig,  by  CapUin  Robert  Milfurd.  The  Cyane  joiud  tbis  Miuadron  ■( 
Uclauo  OD  Ibo  S6tti  of  Slay. 
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pose  for  which  they  were  saiL  *  Fot  four  or  five  days  it  wa« 
neiHy  calm ;  and  the  whole  expedition  continued  in  sight  of 
Calabria.  On  the  1 5th,  the  transports  from  Palermo,  amounting 
to  nearly  100  sail,  accompanied  by  two  Sicilian  frigates,  and 
H.  M.  ship  Alceste,  joined  us;  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Leopold 
was  on  board  one  of  the  frigates,  and  Lieutenant-Genersl 
Bourcard,  appointed  to  command  the  Sicilian  troops  employed 
on  this  expedition,  in  the  other.  Sir  John  Stuart,  upon  being 
joined  by  this  force,  expressed  a  desire  that  General  Bourcard 
^oidd  continue  with  his  division  on  the  coast  of  Calabria, 
putting  some  men  on  shore  to  effect  a  diversion,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  we  should  proceed  with  the  British  and  Sicilian 
troops  (15,000  in  numho'),  which  had  sailed  with  us  irom  Me- 
lazzo,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida.'f 
On  the  24th,  I  anchored  to  the  northward  of  the  said  islands ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  a  landing  was  efiecled  on  the 
island  of  Iscbia  under  cover  of  H.  M.  ships  Warrior  and 
Success,  H.  S.  M.  sloop  Leone,  and  several  gun-boats,  without 
the  loss  of  a  man,  and  the  whole  taken  possession  ol^  except  a 
strong  insulated  castle  off  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  island,  which 
did  not  surrender  till  the  1st  instant,  after  batteries  had  been 
erected  and  <^ned  against  it.  The  island  of  Procida  capi- 
talated  on  the  evening  of  the  25th ;  and  that  night  I  received 
information  that  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  &c.  was  coming  from 
Gaete  along  shore;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  few  guo- 
boau  near  us  were  detached  in  that  direction ;  and  at  day- 
light on  the  26th,  the  flotilla,  consisting  of  forty-seven  sail, 
was  seen,  and  a  signal  made  to  the  Cyane  to  prevent  the  gun- 
boats from  entering  the  bay  of  Naples.  Captain  Staines  exe- 
cuted that  service  with  the  same  ability  and  judgment  which 
he  has  shown  upon  every  other  occasion ;  and  by  turning  the 

*  Od  the  ippearance  of  this  detacfanisiit,  the  eaemj  abuidoiied  tbrir  ptxti 
Opporite  Meuina,  which  were  inunedUteljr  hukI  and  dJiniBiitled  bj  die  Britirii. 

t  On  (be  SOdi,  Captain  Stainci  ivu  delubcd,  vith  the  Espwr  and  twelve 
Anglo-fficilian  gun-boau  under  Iiii  orden,  to  cruise  between  Procida  and  Point 
UiwDO,  lor  the  purpoM  of  prerentiiig  anj  rainforcement  or  lupplin  frofn  liniim 
contejed  to  the  enemjr's  garriaoni. 
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anemy,  and  preventing  them  getting  round  the  pobt  of  Baise^ 
tliey  were  brought  to  Bction  by  our  gun-boats,  supported  by 
the  Cyene  and  Espoir.  Eighteen  of  them  were  taken,  and 
Ibuv  destroyed.  No  language,  'which  Jam  master  of,  can  convo) 
to  your  Lordship  an  adequate  idea  of  the  gallantry.  Judgment, 
and  good  conduct  displayed  by  Captain  Siaines  ••••••/• 

We  must  now,  for  a  moment,  lay  down  Rear-Admiral 
Martin's  letter,  in  order  to  describe  the  Cyane's  proceedings 
more  clearly  and  fully  than  it  does;  likewise  to  correct  an 
error  or  two  therein. 

Captain  Staines  appears  to  have  commenced  active  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy  on  the  ^ith  of  June,  by  driving  twelve 
gun-boats,  each  mounting  a  long  2i-pounder,  into  the  bay  of 
Pozzuoti.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day  and  the  ensuing 
night,  his  boats  cut  out  txw  polacre  ships  from  under  different 
batteries,  and  one  of  them  was  found  to  contain  a  detachment 
of  troops,  intended  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Procida. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  a  frigate  of  42  guns  and  350 
men,  a  corvette  of  28  guns  and  260  men,  the  above-men- 
tioned division  of  gun-boats,  and  ei^t  others  of  the  same 
description,  came  out  of  Pozznoli  Bay,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  their  way  to  Naples.  This  formidable 
force,  however,  was  intimidated  by  the  daring  manceuvres  of 
the  Anglo-Sicilian  detachment,  and  returned  to  its  anchorage 
after  a  mutual  cannonade  of  about  one  hour  and  a  quarter, 
during  which  the  Cyane  sustained  no  loss,  and  but  very  little 
damage. 

In  the  action  of  June  HG.,  tlie  Cyane  sustained  llie  fire  of 
two  heavy  batteries  for  nearly  three  hours,  received  twenty- 
three  large  shot  in  her  hull,  and  was  much  cut  up  in  her 
masts,  yards,  soils,  and  rigging.  Her  loss  on  this  occasion 
consisted,  according  to  the  oHicinl  return,  of  two  killed,  one 
mortally  and  six  slightly  wounded.  The  enemy,  in  addition 
to  their  heavy  gun-boats,  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  fifteen  other 
armed  vessels,  making  a  total  of  thirty-seven  taken  and 
destroyed  on  that  occasion. 
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Scarcely  had  the  enemy's  flotilla  been  thus  disposed  o^ 
when  Captain  Staines  observed  a  flag  of  truce  flying  in  a  bat- 
tery on  Point  Mesino.  His  boats  on  arriving  there  found 
fifteen  French  soldiers  ready  to  abandon  their  post,  which 
afforded  the  commanding  ofBcer  an  opportunity  of  spiking  the 
guns  (four  42-pounders),  destroying  the  carriages,  and  bring- 
ing off'al)  the  powder,  the  deserters  of  course  accompanying 
bim.  The  same  night.  Captain  Suines  annoyed  the  enemy's 
frigate,  corvette,  and  gun-boats,  in  Pozzuoli  Bay,  by  throwbg 
shot  and  shells  among  them. 

At  8  A.  H.  on  the  following  day,  the  Cyane  was  becalmed 
so  near  to  the  shore,  that  a  battery  of  eigit  i2-pounders,  tmo 
10-inch  mortars,  ond  tno  homtzen,  opened  upon  her,  and 
became  so  troublesome  by  10  o'clock,  that  Captain  Staines 
determined  not  to  put  up  with  the  annoyance  any  longer.  He 
therefore  got  into  a  boat,  led  the  flotilla  under  his  orders  to  the 
attack,  soon  silenced  the  enemy's  fire,  then  landed  with  a  party 
of  men,  gained  the  height  on  wliich  the  battery  was  situated, 
spiked  the  guns,  &c.  threw  one  of  the  mortars  into  the  sea, 
and  returned  to  his  ship  without  the  slightest  accident 
happening  either  to  himself  or  to  any  of  his  gallant  subor'- 
dinates. 

On  the  same  day,  according  to  Rear-Admiral  Martin's  let- 
ter, "  Captains  Staines  and  Mitford  attacked  the  enemy's 
frigate  and  corvette,  which,  with  a  number  of  gun-boats,  were 
moving  from  Boise  to  the  mole  of  Naples.  The  action  lasted 
firom  7  till  half-past  8  p.  m.  with  the  frigate  (the  corvette 
out-sdling  her  much,  soon  made  the  best  of  lier  way  to 
Niqiles).  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  the  Cyone  was 
within  half-pistol  shot  of  the  frigate;  but  from  her  being  so 
near  tlie  shore,  and  supported  by  a  number  of  gun-boats  and 
batteries,  she  was  not  able  to  continue  the  action." 

Captain  Staines  and  his  first  Lieutenant  being  dangerously 
wounded  in  this  conflict,  the  second  Lieutenant  also  disabled, 
and  the  command  of  the  Cyane  having,  in  consequence  Uiereof, 
devolved  upon  the  Master,  we  presume  that  Rear-Admiral 
Martin  was  not  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of  the 
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action  when  be  wrote  his  official  letter  respecting  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  Espoir  and  the  Sicilian  flotilla  were  too  &r 
astern  to  be  of  mudi  service  to  the  Cyane,  whilst,  <xi  the  other 
hand,  the  enemy's  frigate  received  considerable  support  Jivm 
the  corvette,  as  well  as  from  the  Neapolitan  gun-boats.  A 
journal  kept  on  board  the  Cyane  aifords  us  the  following  in- 
formation :  — 

"  At  6-15,  the  frigate  weathered  Nisida,  and  appeared  be- 
calmed— out  sweeps,  and  cut  all  the  boats  adrift,  with  a 
keeper  in  each.  The  totnl  number  of  cheers,  men,  and  boys^ 
now  remaining  on  board,  able  to  come  to  their  quarters,  did 
not  exceed  150. 

"  At  7,  a  battery  tried  to  annoy  us,  and  in  five  minutes 
afterwanls  we  were  abreast  of  the  frigate,  within  half  pistol- 
shot  The  corvette,  then  half  a  mite  a-head,  and  the  batteries 
of  Naples,  as  also  the  gun-boats,  opened  th«r  fire  upon  ns. 

"  At  about  half-past  7,  the  frigate  received  some  men  from 
the  shore,  notwithstanding  which  she  ceasedj^ng,  and  hmded 
down  her  colours,  a  few  minutes  before  8  o'clock.  On  obtain- 
ing a  second  reinforcement  she  again  hoisted  her  ensign,  and 
returned  our  fire,  but  with  less  vigour  than  before.  In  half 
an  hour  more  she  was  completely  silenced ;  but  as  our  powder 
was  all  expended,  and  we  were  &st  approaching  the  mole  of 
Naples,  then  only  one  mile  and  a  half  distant.  Castle  Uovo  and 
several  batteries  at  the  same  time  annoying  us  considerably,  it 
was  impossible,  without  boats,  to  profit  by  the  enemy's  con- 
fusion. We  therefore  reluctantly  hauled  off^  and  swept  into 
the  offing." 

Rear-Admiral  Martin  concludes  his  official  report  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

"  It  is  with  sincere  concern  I  have  to  inform  your  Lord- 
ship, that  during  the  action  Captain  Staines  and  both  the 
Lieutenants  of  the  Cyane  were  wounded ;  but  the  ship  was 
fought,  the  latter  part  of  the  action,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  tha 
Master,  whom  Captain  Staines  speaks  of  in  the  highest  terms, 
and  begs  to  recommend  to  your  Lordship.  He  also  speaks 
very  higbly  of  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  James  Hall,  first  of 
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the  Cyane,  and  of  every  officer  and  man  under  lib  command. 

*  '  *  *  Captain  Staines  has  lost  his  lell  arm  out  of  the 
socket*  and  is  wounded  also  in  the  side,  but  he  is  in  a  &ir  way 
of  recovery.  Lieutenant  Hall  is  likewise  severely  wounded 
in  the  thigh  and  arm,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  he  will 
do  well."  " 

The  loss  and  damages  sustained  by  the  Cyane  in  this  lost 
action  is  thus  described  in  the  journal  now  before  us :  — 

'*  Two  men  killed ;  the  Captain,  two  Lieutenants,  one  Mid- 
shipman, and  sixteen  men  wounded.  The  fore  and  mizen 
masts  badly  wounded  by  large  shot ;  all  the  other  masts  and 
yards  much  injured  by  grape ;  the  standing  and  running 
rigging  cut  to  pieces ;  all  the  sails  rendered  useless ;  nineteen 
large  shot  through  the  hull,  twenty-six  others  lodged  in  the 
sides;  six  chain-pistes,  four  port-timbers,  and  two  port-cells 
destroyed ;  one  knee  on  the  gun-deck  broke,  and  four  guns 
disabled  in  consequence  of  (he  breeching  ring-bolts  giving 
way."  The  enemy  acknowledged  that  their  loss  amounted  to 
hhy  killed  and  wounded. 

Lord  Collingwood,  when  transmitting  Rear-Admiral  Mar- 
tin's despatch  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  expressed  himself 
as  follows :  — 

"  It  is  represented  to  me  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
gallantry  which  was  displayed  by  Captain  Staines  in  all  these 
several  attacks,  in  which  he  was  for  three  days  (and  with  little 
interruption  by  night)  engaged  in  a  succession  of  battles. 

•  •  •  "  As  the  Cyane  has  suffered  very  much  in  her  hull, 
masts,  and  other  respects,  I  have  sent  orders  for  her  to  pro- 
ceed to  England  to  be  refitted." 

Captain  Staines  arrived  at  the  Motherbank,  October  16. 
1809;  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  6th  of 
December  following,  about  which  period  he  also  obtained  his 
Sovereign's  permission  to  accept  and  wear  the  insignia  of  a 
K.  F.  M.  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King  of 

*  Lieutenant  HaU  ntu  promoted  a  few  montlu  after  the  actioB,  but  did  Dot 
iccover  rrom  hia  wounds  as  had  been  anticipated.  Me  died  at  Sramngton,  near 
Bingham,  co.  NoUs.,  in  the  lumnier  of  IBia 
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iScily,  B8  a  reward  for  his  distinguished  bravery  on  the  coast 
of  Naples.  In  April,  1810,  several  of  the  principal  gentlemen 
in  the  isle  of  Thanet  gave  him  a  dinner  at  Margate,  and 
presented  him  with  an  elegant  sword,  "  as  a  mark  of  the  very 
high  admiration  in  which  they  held  both  his  public  and  pri- 
vate character." 

A  few  days  after  this  flattering  entertainment.  Sir  Thomas 
Staines  was  appointed  to  the  Hamadryad  of  42  guns,  in  which 
ship  we  find  him  successively  employed,  convoying  a  trans- 
port to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  {on  her  way  to  Quebec), 
cruising  off  the  Western  Islands,  escorting  some  troops,  &c 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  accompanying  a  fleet  of  East  In- 
(liamen  from  St.  Helena  to  the  Downs,  and  cruising  on  tlie 
Irish  station.  His  next  appointment  was,  May  ?■  ISIS,  to 
the  Briton  frigate ;  but  being  at  sea  when  it  took  place,  he  did 
not  join  her  until  the  17th  of  June  following. 

Betwe«i  the  latter  period  and  December,  1813,  Sir  Thomas 
Staines  <Tuised  with  his  usual  activity  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
where  he  captured  the  Sans  Souci  French  privateer  of  14 
guns  and  120  men;  la  Melanie  letter  of  marque;  the  Joel 
Barlow,  an  American  vessel  of  the  same  description ;  and  six 
unarmed  merchantmen.  He  also  recaptured  an  English  ship 
and  two  brigs ;  drove  on  shore  two  coasting  traders ;  and  as- 
sbted  at  the  capture  of  five  American  vessels,  the  whole  having 
valuable  cargoes. 

On  the  dlst  of  December,  1813,  Sir  Thomas  Staiaes^led 
from  Spidiead  in  compiuiy  with  several  men-of-war  and  for^- 
nine  merchantmen,  destined  for  the  East  Indies;  but  on  th^ 
arrival  off  Madeira  he  separated  from  his  consorts  in  order  to 
assist  and  protect  a  disabled  Indiaman,  with  which  be  arrived 
at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  )9th  of  March,  1814.  From  tben(» 
the  Briton  was  suddenly  ordered  round  Cape  Horn,  in  quest 
of  a  lai^  American  frigate  which  was  reported  to  have  gone 
diitlier  to  join  the  Essex  of  46  guns,  commanded  by  Cap- 
toin  David  Porter,  who  had  already  done  considerable  injury 
to  our  whale  fishery,  and  was  then,  according  to  the  best 
information,  refitting  his  ship  in  the  port  of  Valparaiso. 
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The  Esses  was  c^tured  by  the  Phccbe  frigate  and  Cherub 
sloop  of  war,  and  Sir  Thomas  Staines  found  Captain  James 
Hillyar,  C  B.  lyinf^  at  Valparaiso,  in  company  with  his  prize 
and  the  Togus  frigate;  the  latter  coiDmanded  by  Captain 
Philip  Pipon. 

After  sedng  the  Phoebe  and  Essex  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  the  Briton  and  Tagus  proceeded  to  Callao, 
Paita,  and  some  other  places  of  inferior  note  on  the  coast  of 
Peru;  thence  to  the  Gall^agos  and  Marquesas  Islands,  but 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  any  thiug  like  an 
enemy. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1814,  Sir  Thomas  Staines  took 
formal  possession  of  Nooaheevah,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  die  latter  group,  on  which  island  Captain  Porter  had  built 
a  fort,  &c.  and  hoisted  American  colours. 

Returning  fi-om  the  Marquesas  to  Valparaiso,  and  steering 
a  course  which  ought,  according  to  his  chronometers,  and 
the  Admiralty  and  other  charts,  to  have  carried  him  nearly 
three  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  Pitcaim's  Island,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Staines  was  gready  surprised  by  its  sudden  appearance 
on  the  17tb  of  September;  and  as  this  incident  enabled  him 
correctly  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  H.  M.  late  ship 
Bounty  was  disposed  of,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
information  he  obtained  on  that  head  from  the  only  surviving 
routineer. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  at  Toobouai,  and  dreading 
a  discovery  if  he  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Otaheite, 
Mr.  Christian  committed  himself  to  the  mere  chance  of  being 
cast  upon  some  desert  island ;  and  accident  threw  him  upon 
that  of  Pitcaim,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  Southern 
Ocean,  distant  upwards  of  1 100  leagues  from  the  continent  of 
America,  and  far  from  any  other  island.  Finding  no  au' 
chorage  near  it,  h«  ran  the  ship  upon  the  rocky  shore,  caused 
her  to  be  cleared  of  the  live  stock  and  every  thing  useful,  and 
then  set  her  on  fire,  by  which  means  he  deprived  himself  and 
hb  wretched  adherents  of  every  hope  of  escape. 

After  tUs  rash  ac^  Mr.  Christian  became  very  aullen  and 
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peevish  ;  his  moroseneas  and  irritability  daily  increased,  and 
he  soon  disgusted  every  one  by  his  very  oppressive  conduct. 
His  treatment  of  the  Otaheitean  men  and  the  Toobouaites  ap- 
pears to  have  been  particularly  severe  and  cruel ;  those  who 
had  hitherto  lived  harmoniously  together  were  thereby  divided 
into  parties,  disputes  frequently  took  place,  and  often  ended 
in  afirays  of  a  serious  nature. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  and  within  a  twelvemonth  after  their 
landing,  Mr.  Christian's  Otaheitean  wife  bore  him  a  son,  the 
first  child  bom  on  the  island,  who  was  soon  afterwards  de- 
prived of  both  his  parents,  the  mother  dying  a  natural  death, 
and  the  father  being  shot  by  a  Toobouaite,  whilst  he  was 
dicing  in  his  own  yam  plantation.  The  cause  assigned  for 
this  act  of  violence  was  his  tyrannical  conduct  on  all  occasions, 
but  particalarly  in  taking  the  wife  of  an  islander  to  himself 
shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  bis  own  female  partner.  The 
Importunity  of  revenge  had  been  anxiously  souf^t  for,  and 
the  assassin  committed  the  act  unobserved,  firing  from  a 
thicket  which  skirted  the  plantation.  Thus  terminated  the 
miserable  existence  of  this  ill-foted  young  man,  who  was  not 
deficient  in  talent,  energy,  or  connections,  and  who  might, 
therefore,  have  risen  in  the  service,  and  become  an  ornament 
to  his  profession. 

Desperate  contentions  now  ensned  between  the  Eiif^shmen 
and  the  ulonders;  nor  dtd  they  cense  until  four  of  the  fomer 
were  killed,  and  the  whole  of  the  latter  annihilated. 

Previous  to  Mr,  Christian's  death,  one  Englishman  had 
been  killed  in  n  dmnken  quarrel,  otHJ,  consequently,  there 
were  only  three  of  the  Bounty's  people  remaining  alive  at 
this  latter  period ;  of  these,  one  died  of  asthma,  and  another 
destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  leaving  a  widow  who 
was  afterwards  taken  by  the  only  survivor  to  supply  the  place 
of  his  deceased  help-mate.  This  man,  Alexander  8mili^ 
appears  to  bare  had  a  narrow  escape  during  the  sanguinary 
striie,  a  musk«t-ball  havii^  entered  his  right  shoulder  bdiind, 
and  gone  out  ibrougli  the  r^t  brvasL 

The  first  dWp  descried  off  the  islaiid  was  seen  oa  the  2?th 
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of  December,  1795 ;  bat  as  she  did  not  approach  the  land, 
they  could  not  make  out  to  what  nation  she  belonged.  A 
second  appeared  some  time  m  1801,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
communicate  with  them.  A  third  came  sufficiently  near  to 
see  their  habitations,  but  did  not  .venture  to  send  a  boat  on 
shore ;  which  is  the  less  surprising,  considering  the  uniform 
rnggedness  of  the  coast,  the  total  want  of  shelter,  and  the 
almost  constant  and  violent  breaking  of  the  sea  against  the 
stupendous  rocks  around  it.* 

The  only  vessel  that  ever  communicated  with  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Bounty's  mutineers  (previous  to  the  Briton  and 
Tagus)  was  the  Topaze,  an  American  trader,  commanded  by 
Mr,  Mayhew  Folger,  who  touched  at  the  island  in  February, 
1808,  and  whose  report  of  its  situation  very  nearly  corre- 
sponds with  that  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  viz.  lat.  25"  +'  S. 
[by  meridian  observation) ;  and  long.  1 30°  25'  W.  (by  the 
chronometers  of  the  two  frigates).  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  interesUng  litde  colony  which  Sir 
'Hiomas  so  unexpectedly  fell  in  with. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1614,  at  Sa.  M.,  LienttHiant 
Charles  Betlield  Louis  having  reported  land  on  the  lee-bow, 
he  went  immediately  on  deck  and  distincdy  made  it  out  to  be 
a  small  island ;  the  Tagus  was  then  hailed,  and  both  ships 
hove  to  until  daylight,  when  they  filled  and  stood  towards  h. 
On  approaching  the  island,  Sir  Thomas  Staines  first  observed 
the  upper  part  to  be  cultivated ;  then  discovered  a  but  near 
the  summit ;  afterwards  several  others  forming  a  square,  about 
haltway  from  the  sea  upwards ;  and  at  length  saw  several 
men  descending  witli  canoes  on  their  shoulders. 

At  8  A.  H.,  the  {rigfttes  being  then  within  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  four  canoes,  containing  six  persons,  peddled  alongside 
the  Briton;  and,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stames,  who  was  about  to  ask  them  some  questions  m  (be 


*  AtllBugh  Pitcum'i  IiUnd  ii  >t  all  limes  difficult  of  access,  it  nuy  be  ^>- 
praaehed  with  safeij,  n  thtrc  i>  do  iMtton  to  b«  got  with  190  fatbons-  rf  line 
wilbitl  •  inila  of  the  abore. 
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langufl^  of  ihe  Marquesans,  be  found  that  they  all  spoke 
very  good  English, 

Tlie  two  men  that  first  got  on  board  the  Briton  soon  ex- 
plained the  mystery ;  for  one  of  them  enquired  whether  any 
person  knew  a  William  Bligh,  in  England;  and  the  other 
was  introduced  by  him  as  Thursday-October-Cbrisdan,  son 
of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  whose  fnte  we  have  just  re- 
corded. Iliis  interesting  stranger  was  then  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  is  described  as  being  a  Gne  fellow,  about 
ax.  feet  high,  his  hair  deep  black,  his  countenance  open  and 
engaging,  complexion  of  a  brownish  cast,  but  free  from  that 
mixture  of  a  reddish  Unt  which  prevails  among  the  islanders 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean :  his  only  dress  was  a  piece  of  cloth  round 
bis  loins,  and  a  straw  bat,  ornamented  with  the.black  feathers 
of  the  domestic  fowl.  "  With  a  great  share  of  good  humour," 
says  Captun  Pipon,  who  was  then  on  board  the  Briton,  "  we 
were  glad  to  trace  in  his  benevolent  countenance  all  the  fea- 
tures of  an  honest  English  face ;  and  I  must  confess,  I  could 
not  survey  him  without  feelings  of  tenderness  and  compassion." 
One  of  his  companions  was  named  George  Young,  a  fine 
yoath,  about  eighteen  years  old,  son  of  the  only  midshipman 
who  continued  with  Mr.  Christian. 

Young,  and  another  lad  named  Quintal,  came  alongside  in 
the  same  canoe ;  and  so  eager  were  they  to  see  the  ship,  that 
they  both  jumped  on  board  tc^ether,  when  their  litde  bark 
went  adriH  and  capsized,  but  she  was  soon  picked  up  and 
towed  back  by  another.  "  I  then,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Staines, 
"  for  the  safety  of  their  boats,  found  it  necessary  to  direct 
that  one  person  should  remain  in  each,  and  desired  Quintal 
to  go  into  bis,  leaving  Young  on  board  to  inspect  the  ship. 
Quintal,  however,  whose  curiosity  was  equally  unsatisfied^ 
immediately  said,  with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  '  I  should 
like  to  see  the  ship  too ;  suppose  you  let  us  draw  for  it,  I 
think  that  will  be  the  fairest  way.*  This  was  spoken  with  the 
greatest  good  nature,  and  I  must  own  that  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  hear  them  speak  the  language  of  their  &thers  so 
correctly." 
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If  the  astODiBh[n«nt  of  Sir  Thomas  Staines  was  great  on 
hearing  their  first  salutation  In  English,  bis  surprise  was  uik- 
bounded  when,  on  taking  the  young  men  below,  and  setting 
before  them  something  to  eat,  they  rose  up,  and  placing  their 
hands  t<^ther  in  a  posture  of  devotion,  distinctly  repeated, 
and  in  a  pleasing  tone  and  manner,  —  "  For  what  we  are 
going  to  receive,  the  Lord  make  us  truly  thankfuL"  They 
expressed  great  surprise  on  seeing  a. cow,  and  said  they  could 
not  conceive  what  ibat  great  red  thing  with  boms  was ;  but, 
although  they  had  never  seen  a  dog  before,  the  moment 
Young  saw  a  little  terrier  belon^ng  to  Sir  Thomas  Staines, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  what  b  pretty  little  thing  I  I  know  what 
it  is  —  it  is  a  d(^." 

AHer  breakbst,  the  two  Captains  accomplished  a  landing 
through  the  surf,  and  were  introduced  to  the  head  of  thb  little 
colony,  whom  they  found  to  be  a  venerable  looking  person, 
upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  but  of  robust  stature  and  in 
perfect  good  health.  His  wife  appeared  still  older,  and  was 
then  totally  blind. 

The  little  village  of  Pitcaim  forms  a  pretty  square,  the 
houses  at  the  upper  end  of  which  were  occupied  by  this  an- 
cient couple  and  their  oKpring  by  both  marriages:  their 
youngest  child  is  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Staines  aa  tbe 
finest  boy  he  ever  saw.  On  the  opposite  side  was  the  dwelling 
of  Tbursday-October-Cbristian,  who  had  married  a  woman 
much  older  than  himself,  she  being  the  widow  of  one  of  the 
Bounty's  people,  and,  consequently,  a  native  of  Oialieite ;  in 
the  centre  was  a  smooth  verdant  lawn,  on  which  the  poultry 
were  let  loose,  but  fenced  in  so  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of 
the  domestic  quadrupeds. 

The  inhabitants  of  Htcaim's  Island  at  this  time  consisted 
oFforty-iHie  persons,  old  and  young,  the  whole  in  such  perfect 
health  that  they  had  not  so  much  as  a  headach  among  them. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  they  all  looked  up  to  the 
old  Englishman,  Alexander  Smith,  alias  John  Adams,  as  their 
head  and  adviser,  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters ;  and* 
says  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  "  his  exemplary  conduct,  and  br 
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thert;  care  of  the  tn^ole  little  colony,  could  not  but  OhdibuhI 
admiraticm." 

llie  yoQDg  m«i  were  rery  atliletic>  and  of  the  finest  forms ; 
dieir  counteoances  open  and  pleasing,  indicating  much  bene- 
Tolence  and  goodness  of  heart,  whilst  in  every  action  they 
Sf^)e8red  studious  to  obh'ge  each  other :  but  the  Pitcaira  fe- 
males were  oljects  of  particular  regard;  tall,  robt»t,  and 
beautifully  formed,  their  faces  beaming  with  amiks  and  un- 
ruffled good  humour,-  their  teeth,  like  ivory,  were  regular 
and  beautiful,  without  a  sm^e  exception ;  all  of  them  bad 
flne  eyes,  and  the  most  marked  English  features ;  their  dress, 
which  the  heat  of  the  climate  requires  to  be  scanty,  was  still 
such  as  the  strictest  modesty  would  require  j  and  their  b^ 
bavioiir  is  entitled  to  the  warmest  praise ;  for  instead  of  the 
wantmi  and  licentious  carriage  which  characterises  the  femalea 
of  all  t^e  otber  South  Sea  I^ands,  the  greatest  prOfHW^ 
prevailed  ki  all  their  actions^ 

Stnitb,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  call  John  Adams,  assured 
Sir  Thomas  Staines,  that,  since  Mr.  Fletcher  Christian's 
death,  there  had  not  been  a  single  instance  of  infidelity  in  the 
married  w(»nen,  nor  of  doubtftil  chasti^  in  the  others,  and 
that  he  was  equally  ignorant  of  any  attempt  at  seduction  on 
the  part  of  the  males.  They  were  alt  made  to  labour  white 
young  in  die  cultivation  of  tbe  ground ;  and  when  possessed 
of  a  sufficient  quanti^  of  cleared  land,  and  of  stock  snfficient 
to  maintain  a  family,  they  were  allowed  to  marry,  but  always 
with  tbe  consent  of  Adams,  who  united  them  by  a  formal 
ceremony;  and  "they  bade  bir,"  says  Sir  l^omas  Staines, 
"  to  raise  a  progeny,  beautrftilly  formed  as  any  in  Europe." 

The  greatest  harmony  prevailed  in  this  little  society;  their 
only  cpiarrds,  and  these  rarely  happened,  being,  according  to 
their  own  expression,  "  quarrels  of  the  month."  They  were 
honest  in  their  dealings,  which  consisted  of  bartering  diflerent 
articles  for  mutual  accommodation.  Their  hatntations  were 
extremely  neat :  all  that  was  done  was  obvionsly  undertaken 
on  a  settled  plan,  unlike  anything  to  be  met  with  in  the  oAer 
'Manda.     In  their  houses  they  had  a  good  deal  of  decent  fur- 
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niture,  cmuistiDg  of  beds  laid  upon  bedsteads,  vitli  oeAt  corer- 
ing:  they  bad  also  tables  and  large  chests  to  contain  their 
valuables  and  clothing;  the  latter  of  which  was  made  from  the 
bark  of  trees  growing  on  the  island,  prepared  chiefly  by  the 
Otaheitean  women,  five  of  whom  were  still  surviving,  exfJu- 
sive  of  the  wives  of  Adams  and  young  Christian.  The  ground 
produced  abundance  of  cocoa-nuts,  banaosa,  bread-ft-uit,  y^ms, 
and  plantains;  they  had  also  plenty  of  fowls,  goats,  and 
pigs ;  the  woods  abounded  with  a  species  of  wild  hog,  and 
the  coasts  of  the  island  with  sever&l  kinds  of  good  fish  :  these 
constituted  the  whole  of  tlieir  resources,  except  a  little  sug^- 
cane,  which  Adams  tc4d  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  with  a  smile  on 
his  countenance  enabled  him  to  make  a  small  quantity  of  bad 
rum. 

Their  agricultural  imj^ments  were  made  by  themselves, 
from  the  iron  supplied  by  the  Bounty,  which,  with  grea^: 
tahour,  they  beat  out  into  quides,  hatcheU,  Stc  Adams  kepl^ 
a  regular  journal,  in  which  was  entered  the  nature  and  quan- 
ti^  of  work  performed  by  each  family,  whet  each  had  received) 
aod  what  was  due  on  account  There  was^  it  seems>  besides 
private  prc^rty,  a  sort  of  geiaeral  stock,  out  of  which  article 
were  issued  on  account  of  the  several  memberp  of  the  coca- 
munity;  and,  for  mutual  accommodation,  exchanges  of  o^ 
kind  of  provision  for  another  were  very  frequent,  as  salt  fof 
fresh  meat,  vegetables  and  fruit  for  poultry,  fish,  8tc ;  also, 
when  the  stores  of  one  family  were  low,  or  wholly  expended, 
H  fre^  supply  was  raised  from  another,  or  out  of  the  genera} 
Btock,  to  be  repaid  when  cirraunaitances  were  more  bvourable ; 
all  of  which  transactions  were  carefitUy  noted  down  in  t^e 
patriarch's  jouniaL 

But  what  was  most  gratifying  of  all  to  the  visiters,  was 
the  ample  and  unaflected  manner  in  which  the  members  of 
^is  little  community  returned  thanks  ta  the  Almighty  for  the 
many  blessings  they  enjoyed.  They  never  failed  to  say 
grace  befcH-e  and  afler  meala,  to  pray  every  moraing  at  sun- 
rite,  and  agam  qn  retiring  to  rest.  The  day  on  which  Sir 
.llioniw  S^yines  wd  C^ptUB  Pipon  lat^lfd)  wa?  Sf^rday,  t))e 
B  B  3 
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1 7th  of  September ;  but  by  John  Adams's  account  it  was  Sun- 
day, the  1 8th,  and  they  had  already  commenced  their  Sabtnth 
devotions  when  the  frigates  were  first  discovered  by  them. 
This  di^rence  in  the  time  was  occasioned  by  the  Bounty 
havisf;  proceeded  thither  by  the  eastern  route,  and  the  Briton 
and  Tagus  having  gone  to  the  westward ;  the  master  of 
the  Topaze  found  Adams  right,  according  to  his  own  reck- 
oning, be  having  also  approached  Pitcaim's  Island  from  the 
eastward. 

Joha  Adams  declared,  as  it  was  natural  enough  he  should 
do,  that  he  was  not  concerned  in  the  mutiny  on  board  the 
Bounty,  being  in  bis  hammock  at  the  time  it  took  place:  but 
this,  we  know,  is  not  exactly  true ;  for  it  was  he  who  told 
Churchill,  the  master-at-arms,  "  to  look  sharp  after  James 
Morrison,"  the  boatswain's  mate,  as  be  hod  seen  him  shake 
bends  with  John  Milward,  when  Mr.  Fryer,  the  master,  spoke 
to  them  about  vescuing  their  commander,  and  recovering  pos- 
session of  the  ship.  It  is,  however,  only  an  act  of  justice  to 
state,  that  Adams  was  not  particularly  active  on  that  lamentable 
occasion ;  neither  did  he  offer  any  insult  to  Lieutenant  Bligh* 
of  whose  harsh  and  severe  treatment  he  spoke  to  Sir  Th<Hnas 
Staines  in  terms  of  strong  feeling ;  he  also  expressed  his  utmost 
willingness  to  surrender  himself,  and  be  taken  to  England. 
Indeed,  he  rather  seemed  to  have  an  inclination  to  revisit  his 
native  country ;  but  the  young  men  and  women  ftocked  around 
him,  and  wiUi  tears  and  entreaties  be^ed  that  "their  ftther 
and  protector"  might  not  be  taken  from  them,  *'  for  without 
him  they  must. all  perish."  It  would  therefore  have  been  an 
act  of  the  greatest  inhumanly  to  remove  him  from  the  island ; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  Sir  Thomas  Staines  lent 
a  willing  ear  to  their  mtreaties ;  thinking,  no  doubt,  that,  if  he 
were  even  among  the  most  guilty,  his  care  and  success  in 
instilling  religious  and  moral  principles  into  the  minds  of  this 
young  and  interesting  society  had,  in  a  great  degree,  re- 
deemed his  former  misconduct. 

After  his  departure  from   Pitcaim's   Island,  Kr  Thomas 
Staines  revbited  Valparaiso  and  Collao,  touched  at  Coquimbd 
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and  Juan  Fernandez,  and  continued  in  the  Pacific,  effiirding , 
projection  to  the  British  interests,  until  April,  I8I5;  at  (he 
latter  end  of  which  month  he  returned  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
delivered  a  letter  to  his  Comnumder-in-cfaief,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy :  — 

«  Valpiruao,  Much  ST.  1815. 

"Sir, — The  undersigned  English  merchants  resident  in 
Chile  think  it  their  duty  most  respectfully  to  inform  you,  that 
they  conceive  the  presence  of  an  English  ship  of  war  in  the 
South  Seas  essentially  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests  here,  during  the  present  very  unsettled  state  of  tliese 
countries;  and  they  therefore  join  in  requesting  that  before 
the  Indefatigable  leaves  these  seas  she  may  be  replaced  by 
another  vessel  of  war,  if  it  be  not  incompatible  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's service. 

"  In  case  this  applicaUon  should  meet  with,  as  we  doubt  not 
it  will,  your  approbation,  we  beg  leave  to  add,  that  from  the 
highly  honourable  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Staines,  and  from 
the  useful  services  he  has  always  so  willingly  lent  to  British 
interests  here,  we  coaceive  hira  most  peculiarly  qualified  in 
every  respect  to  promote  the  commercial  interests  of  our 
country,  and  to  maintain  and  protect  its  character. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  ourselves,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  your  most  obedient  Servants, 

[Signed)       "Colin  Campbell.      "Andrew  Blest. 

*'  Jno.  Jas.  Barnard.   "  John  Blest. 

"  N.  CuoMPTOM.  "  T.  Beetenson. 

"  George  Good.  "  James  iNcnAM." 

•'  To  Vice-Admiral  Manly  Dixon." 

On  his  arrival  at  Rio  Janeiro,  Sir  Thomas  Staines  found 
the  Commander-in-chief  preparing  to  return  home,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  termination  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  America ;  and,  notwiihsUnding  the  above  application,  he 
received  orders  to  accompany  that  ofiicer,  with  whom  be 
arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  8th  of  July,  1815. 
B  B   3 
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The  Brihm  being  shortly  aftenrerds  put  out  of  commission, 
we  find  no  farther  mention  of  iKr  Thomits  Staines  nntil  July 
19.  18SI,  on  which  day  he  attended  the  coronation  of  his  late 
Majesty,  as  a  K.  C.  B.,  having  had  that  honour  conferred  apon 
him  on  the  2d  of  January,  1815. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1823,  Sir  Thomas  Staines  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Superb,  of  78  guns :  in  the  following  month  he 
convoj^ed  part  of  the  12th  regiment  of  foot  Irom  Portsmouth 
to  Gibraltar ;  and  subsequently  visited  Barbadoes,  St.  Vin- 
cent's, Dominica,  Bermuda,  and  Lisbon;  at  which  last  plac« 
he  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Superb  was  paid 
offDecember  19.  1825. 

Sir  TholDBs  Slaines  had  recently  held  the  command  of  the 
Isis,  and  had  returned  home  from  the  Mediterranean  scarcely 
beyond  a  fortnight,  when  s  disease  (aneurism  of  the  aorta) 
with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  for  the  last  five  years,  and 
against  which  he  had  borne  up  to  the  last,  terminated  btally 
on  the  13th  of  July,  1830,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  amiable 
widow  and  of  every  person  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his 
society,  and  to  the  unavailing  regret  of  every  inhabitant  of 
Margate,  by  whom  he  was  literally  adored  as  a  native  cha- 
racter, who,  by  his  bold  achievements,  had  not  only  done 
honour  to  his  King  and  country,  but,  as  they  felt,  reflected 
credit  upon  them. 

Sir  Thomas  married,  in  May,  1819,  Satah,  younger 
daughter  of  Robert  Tourney  Bargrave,  Esq.,  of  Eastry  Court, 
Kent. 


For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  Memoir  we  are 
indebted  to  "  Marshall's  Koyal  Naval  Biography." 
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No.  XI. 
REV.  THOMAS  SOMERVILLE,  D.D.F.R.S.E,  && 

ONE  OF  THE  CHAPLAINS    IN    OROINART  TO  HIS  MAJESTT4   AND 
MINISTER    OF  JEDBURGH. 

There  is  perhaps  no  doss  of  men  in  this  or  «Dy  other  couatry 
more  generally  distinguished  for  learning,  iatelligencf!,  and 
moral  worth)  than  the  officiating  clergy  of  the  Scottish 
Church. 

As  historians,  hiblical  critics,  and  moral  fdiilosiq>her^  many 
of  them  have  long  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the  rcfiublic  of 
letters ;  while  not  a  few  have  successfully  laboored  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  science,  and  improve  the  mechanical  and 
useful  arts :  nor  have  the  lighter  species  of  literature  been 
wholly  neglected  by  them,  though  the  leaven  of  puritanical 
prejudice  which  continued  even  so  late  as  the  bcgimuBgof 
the  present  century  to  prevail  among^  the  great  body  of  the 
Scottish  Presbyterians  against  the  stage,  rendered  the  cidti- 
yation  of  the  drama  by  their  clergy  extremely  uopcyiular,  and 
consequently  rare. 

Amongst  the  eminent  characters  who  have,  during  the  ju«- 
sent  and  foregoing  age,  filled  the  pastoral  office  in  Scotland, 
there  are  few  whose  names  are  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  literature  than  the  highly 
^fled  and  estimable  subject  of  the  present  brief  Memoir. 

Thomas  Somerville  was  bom  in  the  spring  of  1741,  at 
Hawick,  a  small  village  in  Roxburghshire,  situated  near  the 
confines  of  the  Scottish  border,  of  which  paiisb  his  &ther  was 
minister.  By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Somerville,  his  son 
and  two  sisters  were  left  orphans,  having  lost  their  mother 
several  years  before.     But  the  deprivation  the  youthful  stu- 
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dent  sustained  from  the  loss  of  parental  guidance,  was  in  a 
great  measure  compensated  to  bim  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cranstown,  of  Ancrum,  and  another  member  of  the 
I'resbytery  of  Jedburgh,  to  which  his  deceased  parent  be- 
longed. Of  the  benefits  conferred  on  him  by  the  guardian- 
ship of  those  pious  divines.  Dr.  Somerville  retained  during 
life  a  lively  and  grateful  recollection,  and  ever  spoke  of  tlieir 
memory  with  filial  reverence  and  regard. 

Having  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  we  believe, 
at  the  Grammar  School  of  Hawick,  young  Somerville  in  due 
time  became  an  Alumnus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which 
at  a  later  period  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

Without  evincing  any  uncommon  precocity  of  talent,  it 
should  seem  that  he  passed  through  the  preparatory  studies 
with  credit  to  himself,  and  was  regularly  licensed  as  apreacher 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  autumnof  1762,  or  during  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  succeeding  year. 

Returning  shortly  afterwards  to  Roxburghshire,  the  young 
probationer  was  received  into  the  bmily  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliott, 
of  Minto,  in  the  capacity  of  preceptor  to  liis  son,  the  late 
Ix>rd  Minto,  afterwards  Governor-general  of  India.  Here, 
however,  he  did  not  long  remain;  for,  in  1767,  the  church  of 
Minto  becoming  vacant,  the  presentation  was  bestowed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliott  on  his  son's  tutor,  who  immediately  left  the 
&mily  of  his  patron  to  assume  the  pastoral  charge  of  that  con- 
gregation. Dr.  Somerville  continued  to  fill  this  office,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  years;  in  1772,  on  the  translation  of  Dr. 
James  Macknight  to  Edinburgh,  the  interest  of  his  former 
patron  was  successfully  exerted  to  procure  for  him  the  vacant 
and  more  lucrative  living  of  Jedburgh.  Hitherto  the  life  of 
tlie  future  historian  of  William  had  flowed  on  in  a  clear  and 
unruffled  course ;  but  he  was  now  fated  to  endure  one  of  those 
popular  storms,  which  try  the  temper  and  alford  a  touchstone 
to  the  principles  of  men. 

The  act  of  Anne  reviving  church  patronage  in  Scotland 
had  alwoys  been  extremely  unpopular  amongst  the  great 
body  of  the   Presbyterians,    and   given   occasion    to   much 
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violent  discussion  in  their  Sj'nods  and  in  the  General  As- 
sembly; and  only  a  few  years  previously  to  the  period  of 
which  we  write,  produced  a  schism  in  this  very  parish  of 
Jedburgh,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Relief  Secession, 
now  so  widely  extended  over  Scotland. 

Except,  however,  in  the  above  and  a  few  other  instances  of 
viotefU  settlements,  as  they  are  termed,  the  right  of  patronage 
had  been  exercised  with  so  much  delicacy  and  discretion  as 
rarely  to  become  a  cause  of  oSeiice.'  In  most  cases  the  patron 
either  consulted  the  inclinations  of  the  mtijority  of  the  con- 
gregation, or  the  presentee  himself  declined  accepting  the 
charge  under  circumstances  in  which  the  exercise  of  his  pas- 
toral functions  must  have  been  equally  unpleasant  to  himself 
and  unprofitable  to  his  flock. 

Different,  however,  it  should  seem,  were  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  Dr.  Somerville  on  this  subject,  for  he  unhesi- 
tatingly declared  his  acceptance  of  the  presentation,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  a  great  majority  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  and  after  repeated  protests  against  his  settlement  on  the 
part  of  the  parishioners,  the  Presbytery  sustained  the  legality 
of  the  nomination. 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  the  reverend  presentee's 
extreme  unpopularity,  — >  whatever  objections  were  alleged 
against  the  orthodoxy  of  his  creed,  or  his  mode  of  public 
teaching,  —  his  most  strenuous  opponents  were  compelled  to 
admit  the  correctness  of  his  moral  character ;  and  several  of 
the  most  discontented  having  seceded  to  the  Relief-meeting, 
tranquillity  was  gradually  restored. 

It  is  probable  Dr.  Somerville  had  first  imbibed  a  taste  for 
political  studies  during  his  residence  in  the  family  of  Sir  Gil- 
bert Elliott;  but  however  this  may  be,  soon  aller  the  coni- 
mencement  of  the  American  revolutionary  war,  he  began  his 

•  The  Ute  eicellenl  £ul  oT  Kinnoul,  the  enliglitened  rriend  of  the  Kirit  of 
Scottand  uid  id  clergy,  u>ed  to  uf,  that  iliough  he  ivould  Dot  promote  aaj 
miniiter  of  whom  he  entertained  not  a  good  opiniont  however  eomeM]  j  the  people 
might  dewv  it,  ikr  leu  would  be  force  even  a  good  man  into  a  pariah,  agaiait 
wham  the  mqorii;  of  the  paiuhionera  had  coDcciveil  jniiiicible  prqudicci.  ^ 
Scutch  Frtather. 
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literary  career  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  eotided 
**  Candid  llMUghls  on  American  Indcf>endeiice." 

This  production,  vhich  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  dster- 
mioed  hostility  to  the  claims  o(  the  Colonists,  in  no  long  time 
drew  tbrth  a  reply  from  Mr.  Tod>  of  Kirtlands,  called  "  Con- 
solatory Thou^ts  on  American  Independence,  by  a  Mer- 
chant," in  which  many  of  the  postulates  and  conclusions  of 
the  reverend  author  were  ably  examined  and  successfully 
combated. 

A  "  History  of  the  Political  Transactions,  and  of  Forties, 
-  from  the  Restoration  of  Charles  IJ.  to  the  Death  of  King 
William,"  next  i^peared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Somerville,  in 
1792. 

In  this  work  the  author  displays  great  patience  of  research, 
an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  fects,  and,  on  the  vhole,  a  oom- 
mendable  spirit  of  impartial)^,  except  where  the  character  of 
William  is  concerned.  An  ill-concealed  partiality  &xr  this 
monarch  forms  a  most  striking  feature  in  his  political  disqui- 
sitions ;  on  all  occasions  he  stands  forth  his  uncompromising 
advocate  and  warm  panegyrist.  He  vindicates  him  from  the 
accusation  preferred  against  him  by  Count  d'Auvaux,  the 
French  Ambassador,  of  having,  when  Prince  of  Orange,  been 
an  accessory  to  the  invasion  of  Monmouth ;  and  likewise  from 
a  similar  charge  by  Dr.  M'Cormick,  respecting  Argyle'a  re- 
bellion. He  defends  him  from  the  accusation  of  bigotry,  and 
an  undue  partiality  for  Calvinism,  ^l^ed  against  him  by 
Macpherson,  and  maintains  that  his  interference  in  continental 
politics  was  by  no  means  at  variance  with  the  true  interests  of 
the  British  empire.  Though  many  will  doubtless  dissent  from 
the  accuracy  of  the  reverend  author's  reasonings,  and  deny  the 
validity  of  his  conclusions,  on  those  and  oth»  subjects,  none, 
we  think,  con  withhold  from  hiro  the  praise  of  being  an  acute 
and  able  apologist  for  the  doubtful  policy  of  this  prince. 

In  1793,  this  indefatigable  author  pablished  a  small  pam- 
phlet '<  On  the  Constitution  and  State  of  Great  Britain,"  now 
out  of  prints 

About  this  period  Dr.  Somerville  was  nominated  one  of  the 
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Chbplubs  in  ordinary  to  his  Majesty  for  Scotlnnd,  and  also 
elected  a  Munber  of  the  Royal  Society  t^  Edinburgh. 

In  1798  he  published  a  "  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne,"  dedicated  by  permission  to  Geoi^  III. ;  and  the  au- 
thor being,  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  in  London  *,  was 
introduced  at  St.  James's,  and  personally  presented  a  copy  of 
the  work  to  his  Sovereign. 

The  same  patience  of  research  which  characterised  the 
former  productions  of  Dr  Somerrille,  is  exhibited  in  the  pre- 
sent work.  The  scattered  details  of  the  various  transactions 
of  this  stirring  period  are  carefully  and  luminously  arranged, 
though  less  new  li^t  is  thrown  on  the  different  events,  and 
mere  especially  on  the  details  immediately  relating  to  ti>e 
Union,  than  the  author  seems  to  imagine.  The  aiptAegy 
attempted  to  be  set  up  for  the  selfish  and  disgraceful  conduct 
of  those  who  brought  alwut  this  measure^  is  unsupported  by 
original  documents,  and  is  besides  highly  ol^ectionable,  and 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  moral  feelii^  displayed  throughout 
the  writings  of  the  rerer«id  author. 

Hr.  Somerrille's  historical  style,  if  not  splendid,  is  in  ge- 
neral correct,  sometimes  even  elegant;  — his  delineations  of 
diaracter  are  spirited; — and  <»i  that  of  Lord  Somers  he 
■dilates  with  much  animation;  but  however  eminent  the  ser- 
vices of  this  nobleman,  in  bringing  about  and  cementing  the 
S«volution,  bb  acceptance  of  large  grants  of  lands  mnst  ever 
«ast  a  shade  of  sut^iicion  over  the  purity  and  disinterest«diM8S 
of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated. 


*  On  the  dB7  wbMqiient  to  faii  urinl,  while  in  the  lobby  of  the  HonM  of 
Cnumoiu,  Dr.  S.  woa  trmtai,  and  tmken  to  Bow  Street  on  a  charge  of  felonr. 

Thunderatnick,  ord  utlert;  iocapBlile  of  accounting  for  the  atnage  pr^at- 
uent  Id  irhich  be  ires  pieced,  our  bewildered  dirine  coutd  scarcely  atail  hitoielf 
■of  tbe  polite  adnce  of  the  imgiMrale,  to  ai^trise  his  Mendi  of  the  drcoautanee. 

Meanwhile  the  late  Lord  M.,  then  Sir  Harry  Dundae,  who  bad  witneued  tdi 
■Qjure,  enlered  the  office,  and  having  utiified  the  magistiale  of  the  reipeclahility 
of  bii  countryman,  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  eipeaN. 

A  notoiioiu  and  ipedous  (wvadler  had  been,  it  ihonhl  aeem,  a  paaaengcr  on 
bnard  the  puket  in  which  Dr.  S.  came  to  London  ;  and  being  icen  in  the  cum. 
pany  of  tluB  man  on  thnr  landing,  led  to  his  arrett  as  an  accomplice. 

This  ■iiei:dote  the  writer  has  often  beard  Dr.  S.  relate  with  mvdi  pi 
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Political  teience  having  long  been  (he  favourite  study  of 
Dr.  Sotnerville,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  French  Revolution. 
But  he  was  not  one  of  those,  who  hailed  the  dawn  of  liberty  in 
that  enslaved  and  benighted  land ;  on  the  contrary,  he  beheld 
it  as  the  harbinger  of  evil  to  the  whole  of  civilised  Europe; 
while,  from  the  dissensions  to  which  this  event  gave  rise  in  his 
OWD  country,  he  augured  the  downfall  of  that  constitution  in 
Church  and  State  which  he  had  so  ably  vindicated  in  his  writ- 
ings, and  which  he  regarded  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perfection. 
An  alarmbt  on  principle,  he  involved  in  one  sweeping  con- 
demnation all  who  entertained  views  different  from  his  own 
on  this  subject;  and  the  wild  impracticable  theorist  —  the 
temperate  and  philosophical  advocate  for  reform  — were  with 
faim  equally  objects  of  reprobation.* 

So  omnipotent,  indeed,  is  the  sway  of  prejudice  over  minds 
otherwise  liberal  and  highly  enlightened,  that  when  foreign 
agfjression  and  internal  faction  led  to  those  sanguinary  scenes 
in  France,  which  the  philanthropist  so  much  deplored,  and 
which  finally  led  to  the  extinction  of  the  new-bom  liberties  of 
that  ill-fated  land,  Dr.  Somerville  pertinaciously  continued  to 
regard  those  evils  as  the  necessary  sequence  of  the  principles 
of  freedom,  which  they,  in  fact,  so  manifestly  belied  and  so 
grossly  outraged.  With  equal  justice  might  he  have  chaiged 
to  the  mild  and  forbearing  doctrines  of  Christiani^,  the  perse- 
cutions and  cruelties  perpetrated  by  bigotry  and  intolerance 
in  the  name  of  a  self-denying  Master. 

Always  strict  in  the  performance  of  his  pastoral  duties,  he 
was  now  more  especially  zealous  to  enforce,  both  in  bis  public 
discourses,  and  in  his  private  intercourse  with  his  parishioners, 
a  reverence  for  the  existing  establishments,  both  in  Church  and 
in  State;  but,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  knows,  he  took  no 
share  whatever  in  the  political  disquisitions  with  which  the 
press  teemed  at  this  period  of  national  excitation. 

■  TUo  Vindieue  Galtiea  of  Sir  June*  MackinHnh  found  u  Uule  favour  in 
y.  eya  bUh.  Itighli  of  Man. 
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Whetlicr  cool  and  dispassionate  reflection  tended  to  correct 
his  first  hasty  estimate  of  the  political  events  of  this  period,  we 
know  not,  but  Dr.  Somerville  certainty  lived  to  behold  o.  great 
and  beneficial  change  eflected  in  the  state  of  society,  which 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  traced  to  the  impetus  imparted  to 
the  public  mind  by  those  events  which  were  (o  him,  at  the 
time  they  occurred,  objects  of  such  unfeigned  alarm. 

Even  in  tlie  remote  border-parish  of  which  he  so  long  filled 
the  ofiice  of  pastor,  individuals  might  be  pointed  out,  who  hold 
an  influential  rank  amongst  their  townsmen,  and  even  exercise 
the  duties  of  the  magistracy,  whose  attention  was  first  awak- 
ened to  the  interests,  the  trade,  and  the  civil  polity  of  their 
country,  by  the  discussions  consequent  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion. 

But  to  return,  —  tlie  strictly  professional  writings  of  Dr. 
Somerville  were  not  numerous ;  "  Two  Sermons  communi- 
cated to  the  Scotch  Preacher,"  "  A  CoUecti<ni  of  Sermons" 
published  in  1815,  and  one  "  On  the  Nature  and  Obligation 
of  an  Oath,"  which  appeared  in  the  "  Scottish  Pulpit"  at  a 
later  period,  comprise,  we  believe,  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
works  on  religious  subjects.  , 

The  style  of  those  sermons  is  plain,  simple,  and  perspicu- 
ous ;  they  breathe  throughout  a  spirit  of  sincere  and  deep- 
felt  piety,  and  forcibly  inculcate  the  obligations  and  practice 
of  morality,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  sacred  writings. 

The  same  chaste  simplicity  of  style,  the  same  spirit  of 
sincere  piety  which  characterise  Dr.  Somerville's  written  ser- 
mons, pervaded  his  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  His  manner 
was  impressive  —  sometimes  animated ;  and  though  his  voice 
was  neither  powerful  nor  finely  modulated,  these  detects  were 
in  a  great  measure  remedied  by  an  uncommonly  distinct  and 
emphatic  articulation. 

Devoted  through  a  long  life  to  the  pursuits  of  literature, 
Dr.  Somerville  numbered  amongst  his  friends  many  of  the 
eminent  scholars  and  divines  of  his  native  Scotland ;  and 
during  his  occasional  visits  to  the  British  metn^tis,  he  was 
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introduced  to  several  of  the  diat'mgnwhed  Uterati  of  the 
South.* 

Superior  to  the  mean  jealousy  and  petty  envy  which  too 
often  prevail  amongst  the  votaries  of  science  and  learoiof^ 
Dr.  Somerville  was  at  all  times,  and  on  every  occasion,  ea^r 
to  do  justice  to  the  talents  and  merit  of  his  gifted  contempo- 
raries. No  man  could  be  more  enthusiastically  alive  to  the 
transcendant  genius  of  Bums,  or  more  feelingly  deplore  the 
moral  aberrations  of  that  inspired  bard.  In  the  dark  hwir  of 
John  Logan's  eventful  life,  he  stretched  towards  him  the 
supporting  hand  of  friendship ;  and  shielded  him,  in  some 
measure,  &om  the  attacks  of  bigotry  and  illiberaltty,  by  the 
weight  and  influence  of  his  own  pure  and  unimpeachable  pha- 
racter. 

A  gold-headed  cane,  the  parting  gift  of  the  grateful  poet, 
when  he  bade  a  lasting  adieu  to  Scotland,  I^.  Somerville 
highly  prized,  and  always  carried  in  his  hand  when  wallung. 
But  (hough  the  reverend  historian  survived  most  of  the  valued 
friends  of  his  youth  and  manhood,  he  lived  to  behold  many 
of  the  rising  generation  attain  under  his  eye  to  great  emuneooe 
in  various  departments  of  learning  and  the  arts  ■}■ ;  and,  unlike 
most  men  at  his  advanced  age,  he  continued  to  feel  a  lively 
interest  in  the  progressive  improvements  of  society. 

Temperate  and  active  in  his  habits,  one  of  his  favourite 
relaxations  from  study  was  superintending  the  culiifation  of 
bis  glebe.  %     He  was  partial  to  the  exercise  of  walking,  being 

■  At  the  Cb^pta  Cofiiw-UauM^  «  muluil  loguMnuuce  iatnduMi]  bim  to 
Fetet  Pindu',  then  in  Ibe  icnith  of  hii  &ina  {  but  the  cunveration  of  Dr.  Woloot 
left,  on  the  whole,  nther  an  unpleuant  inipre«idon  on  tba  mind  of  the  Scotch 
Dinae. 

t  Ibe  able  tnognpher  of  tbe  I4U  Be*.  Jolin  Niccd,  of  Innerldtben,  wu  oM 
of  those  ;  Uitl  while  wridng  Ihii  but)'  sketch,  ■  wi^  bu  Muea  in  the  mind  of 
the  eutbor,  that  ■  Critical  Rcfiew  of  the  life  and 'Hnm  of  Ihe  Historian  of  William 
ud  Amu  m>j  at  huw  futive  period  appew  from  the  p«n  of  the  Ubtnl  and 
enligbteiKd  paator  of  Ciaig. 

)  Dr.  SomerriUe  took  a  liTclji  intereit  in  the  agricultural  irapTOTenwDti,  which, 
daring  the  lait  tlOj  jrean,  have  lo  grcall;  miioW  and  enbellUied  Ui  nali*a 
counti;.  HefuruiiliedthaSMultcii/Ain^^lAePartri  /  JWhng*  (o  Sir  Jofap 
Sinclair'!  collection ;  and  on  the  attwnpt  lo  introduce  the  cultnrc  of  the  tobacco 
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rattier  ft  timid  rider,  for  which  he  used  to  account  from  hav- 
ing, when  a  student,  received  n  severe  coDtusion  on  tlte  head 
by  a  full  from  his  horse.  This  nccident  occurred  in  Edin- 
burgh, opposite  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bain,  at  that 
time  the  head  of  the  Bslirf  Secession.  In  his  family  the  pa- 
tient was  attended  for  -several  months,  with  a  kindness  and 
humanity  which  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his 
mind.  Often  has  the  present  writer  heard  him  express  the 
pleasure  and  improvement  he  had  reaped  from  the  enlightened 
conversation  of  his  worthy  host,  during  a  long  and  tedious 
convalescence. 

Dr.  Somerville  was  extremdy  sensitive  to  praise,  but  not 
Uw  most  tolerant  of  censure ;  be  was  a  warm  friend,  and  if 
the  vivacity  of  his  foldings  sometimes  led  him  to  fbnn  hasty 
or  erroneous  judgments,  he  nevn*  obstinately  shut  his  ears 
against  convicticMi,  or  hesitated  to  aekqowledge  an  error  when 
convinced  it  was  such. 

Of  a  cheerinl  temper,  he  mingled  fredy  in  society,  uid 
partook  widi  much  zest  of  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life ;  but 
never,  amidst  the  hilarity  of  the  social  hour,  did  he  deviate 
from  that  strict  propriety  of  conduct  becoming  his  sacred 
[HYtfession.  With  his  brethrai  of  the  Presbytery  he  lived  in 
habits  of  intimacy  and  frioidship,  and  maintained,  as  far  as 
drcnmstanoes  permitted,  the  rehrtiens  of  good  fellowship  with 
the  Dissenting  pastors  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Jed- 
burgh, ever  regarding  them  as  feUow>labourers  ia  the  vin»< 
yard  of  his  Divine  Master,  however  they  might  dUSet  in 
unessential  forms  and  modes  of  worship. 


pliut  iato  Roiburghihirc,  during  the  Amerion  war.  Dr.  8.  ww  amongit  ibe 
Aim  w  tSati  it  a  bir  iriaL 

Tlw  crop  be  niwd  tm  hii  glebe  ftr  exceeded  hii  moM  tanguiiw  sntidpatioDi, 
and  proinued  an  ampla  Temuncration  for  tbe  litk  and  trouble,  when  an  act  of 
nrliamcnt  not  onlj  prohilnled  ita  future  growth,  but  compelled  tbe  cultiraton 
toditpaieaf  tbe  Handing  cropa  to  OoTenment  at  the  low  price  of  U.  par  pound. 

Sboitly  after  tbe  painng  of  tbja  aibitrary  ad,  one  of  thoae  tremendoua  hail- 
■bower*,  not  unfrequent  in  Teriotdale,  occurred  i  and  aa  Dr.  S.  riewcd  from  hia 
own  wlndnw  tfaa  (all  hiniiiant  planta  baaMn  down  and  damaged  bj  the  weigbt 
of  tb*  hailatonea,  be  elaaped  hia  lianda  together,  eielaiming,  «  Goremment  and 
Natnr*  war  againit  ui,"  and  turned  away  to  conceal  hii  UTere  diaippointmait. 
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But  it  was  in  his  iotercourse  with  the  young  that  Dr.  So- 
roerville's  piety  and  goodness  of  heart  shone  forth  with  the 
brightest  lustre.  To  ihem  he  always  depicted  religion  under 
n  smiling  aspect,  calculated  to  heighten  all  the  innocent  en- 
joyments, and  to  afford  the  only  solid  consolation  under  the 
inevitable  evils  and  misfortunes  of  this  imperfect  state  of 
exbtence.  In  his  public  discourses,  and  in  his  private  con- 
versation, he  uniformly  marked  with  the  sternest  reprobation 
aught  that  tended  to  sully  the  purity  or  unhinge  the  principles 
of  the  youthful  mind. 

After  a  few  days'  illness,  the  life  of  this  venerable  divine 
terminated  at  Jedburgh  on  the  16th  of  May,  1830,  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-fourth  of  bis  ministry. 
He  retfuned  complete  possession  of  hb  faculties  to  the  last ; 
and,  on  the  foregoing  Sunday,  preached  and  administered  the 
sacrament  to  his  congregation  with  his  usual  pious  earnest- 
ness. As  he  had  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  child  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Jedburgh,  so  at  his  death  he  might  be  empha- 
tically termed  not  only  its  father,  but  the  father  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  having  survived,  we  believe,  all  his  contemporaries  of 
the  ministry  at  tlie  period  of  bis  ordination. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Minto,  Dr.  Somerville  married 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Charters,  who  held,  we  believe,  some 
office  in  the  Board  of  Excise,  by  whom  he  had  a  family  of 
three  sous  and  four  daughters.  This  union  was  dissolved 
several  years  ago  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Somerville.  His 
eldest  son,  William,  b^an  bis  career  in  life,  like  his  &ther, 
as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  late  Lord  Minto ;  but 
on  the  present  inheritor  of  that  title  being  sent  to  Eton,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine.  After  serving 
some  time  in  the  Medical  StaET  of  the  army  on  different  foreign 
Etadons,  Dr.  William  Somerville  returned  to  Britain,  and,  in 
addition  to  his  half-pay,  had  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  the 
appointment  of  Physician  to  Chelsea  College.  His  second 
son,  Samuel,  was  cut  off  by  a  lingering  disease  in  the  prime 
of  life ;  the  youngest  son  died  in  early  infancy.     His  three 
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eldest  daughters  have  been  long  settled  in  life;  whether  the 
youngest  is  married  or  single  we  know  not 

lliough  Dr.  Somerville's  life  was  extended  to  almost  a 
patriarchal  length,  one  of  his  sisters  still  survives. 


For  the  foregoing  Memoir  we  are  indebted  to  a  lady  who 
was  for  many  years  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Somer- 
ville. 
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No.  XII. 
SIR  CHARLES  MORICE  POLE,  BART. 

L&TB  H.  P.  rOR  PLTHOUTH  ;  ADHIRAL  OF  TH£  RED  ;  OENTLE- 
HAtr  AND  MASTER  OF  THE  ROBES  TO  HIS  MAJESTY;  KNIGHT 
GRAND  CROSS  OF  THE  MOST  HOMODRABtE  MILITARY  ORDER 
OF  THE  bath;  a  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NAVAL  CHA- 
RITABLE KOCIETT ;    AND    FELLOW  OF  THE    ROYAL   SOCIETY. 

Xhrkk  families  of  the  name  of  Pole  have  obtained  the  honour  of 
Baronetage :  viz.  the  Poles  of  Shute  in  Devonshire;  the  Poles  of 
Walthamstow  in  Euex ;  and  the  subject  of  the  following  Memoir, 
who  was  a  junior  branch  of  the  firat-mentioned  Poles,  and  derived 
bis  descent  from  Sir  John  Pole,  the  third  Baronet  of  that  line,  who 
married  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  William  Morice,  ofWe- 
rington,  county  of  Devon,  Knight,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
to  King  Charles  U.,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons ;  the  youngest  of 
whom,  Carolus,  Rector  of  St.  Breock,  in  Cornwall,  married  Sarah, 
eldest  daughter  of  Jonathan  Rasbleigh,  of  Menabilly,  in  the  same 
county,  Esq.  and  left  issue  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 

Reginald  Pole,  of  Stoke  Damarell,  county  of  Devon,  Esq.,  the 
elder  son,  married  Anne,  second  daughter  of  John  Francis  Buller, 
of  Morvall,  in  Cornwall,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  :  viz.  1.  Reginald  *  ;  2.  Charles  Morice,  bom  at  Stoke 
Damarell,  county  of  Devon,  January  18.  1757;  and  3.  Edward, 
who  is  married  and  has  issue.     The  daughters  were ;  Anne,  who 

■  Some  jetn  ance,  thk  geatlemui  added  the  name  d'  Cwew  to  that  of  hU 
own,  punuant  to  the  will  of  Sir  Coreatrr  Carew,  at  Antltony,  in  Cornwall ;  and 
fas  i1m  reiireseoled  the  boroughi  of  Fowe;  and  LoMwiUiiel,  in  Kvenl  lucceuiTe 
Parliaments,  until  be  waa  qipointed  one  oT  the  auditors  ot  public  occompta ;  which 
office  he  relinquished  at  tiie  genenl  elec&Hi  in  1808,  when  he  wu  again  ntumcd 
for  Fowey.  In  the  following  jar  he  was  appointed  Under  Secietai;  of  State 
for  the  home  department,  which  ha  rtsigDed  on  the  tcnninBtion  of  Ur.  Adding- 
ton's  admiuiatntieii,  in  1804;  and,  in  1805,  he  waa  iwom  a  Fciij  Counaellor, 
He  mairied,  in  ITS4,  Jemima,  onlj  daughter  and  beirCM  of  the  Hod.  John 
Yorke,  fouRh  ion  of  Philip,  fint  Earl  of  Hardwicker  dwa  Lord  High  Ctuil. 
cdlor  of  Gnat  Britain. 
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married  Charles,  the  fint  Lord  Somen  j  and  Sarah,  who  married 
Henry  Hippiuley  Coxe,  of  Stone  Easton,  in  Somersetshire!  Esq.,  and 
died  without  issue. 

Charles  Morice  Pole,  the  second  son,  being  intended  for  the  sea 
service)  and  having  received  a  suitable  education  at  that  excellent 
institution,  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  embarked  aa 
a  Midshipman,  with  Captain  Locker,  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  *,  in  the  Thames  frigate,  in  1 772 :  he  after- 
wards served  ia  the  Salisbury,  of  50  guns,  with  Sir  Edward 
Hughes,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  East  Indies;  where  he 
received  his  promotion  to  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  Seahorse  frigate, 
from  which  ship  he  was  removed  into  the  Rippon,  bearing  the 
broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Vernon,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
indecisive  actions  fought  between  that  officer  and  Mons.  Tranjolly. 
He  was  also  employed  in  the  command  of  a  body  of  seamen  and 
marines,  at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  the  capital  of  the  French 
settlements  on  the  continent  of  Asia;  on  the  surrender  of  which 
important  place,  October  17.  1778,  being  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Commander,  in  the  Cormorant  sloop,  he  returned  home  with  Sir 
Edward  Vernon's  despatches ;  and,  on  the  32d  of  March,  1779, 
ten  days  after  his  arrival,  obtaining  a  Post  Commission,  was  ap- 
pointed Captun  -to  the  late  Admiral  Darby,  in  the  Channel 
Fleet. 

In  1760,  he  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  Hussar,  of 
28  guns  i  but  this  ship,  in  entering  the  passage  of  what  Is  termed 
Hell  Gates,  in  North  America,  was  thrown  on  the  Pot-rock  by 
the  unskilfulnesB  of  her  pilot,  and  totally  lost,  the  officers  and 
people,  except  one,  being  all  saved.  As  no  blame  whatever  could 
be  imputed  to  Captain  Pole  in  this  accident,  he  was  immediately 
charged  with  Vice- Admiral  Arbuthnot's  despatches  to  the  Admi- 
ralty ;  and,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Success,  of  33  guns  and  220  men,  in  which  frigate, 
March  16.  1782,  being  in  company  with  a  store-ship  then  under 
his  convoy,  he  fell  in  with,  engaged,  and  took,  after  a  severe  action 
of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  the  Santa  Catalina,  of  34  guns 
and  316  men,  38  of  whom  were  killed  and  wounded.  In  this  affair 
much  bravery  and  seamanship  were  displayed ;  and  what  rendered 

*  LMutenBnt-GoTBmor  Locker  died  Dec.  26th,  IBOO.  Tbu  geDtleman  wu 
tbr  nautical  tutor  of  tlic  late  Lord  Nelun,  who  loTed  him  with  tb*  udccte  tfttc- 
tloD  oT  t,  friend,  rerercii  him  ai  ■  fwter-pumt,  uid  Kiied  with  avidity  every  dob. 
dblo  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  be  waa  inddrtBi  for  the  honoure  he  bad 
b*ta  to  fortanat*  in  acquiring,  to  Ibe  ioitruetioiia  and  kaowbdgalM  hadncairad 
ttom  Ihii  good  tod  gallant  mao. 
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the  victory  Mill  more  satisfactory,  it  wu  achieved  with  the  loM  of 
ooly  one  man  alain  and  four  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
Tlie  following  is  a  copy  of  Captain  Pale's  letter  on  the  subject, 
oddreued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty :  — 

«  SiMlbead,  Maicb  30.  1TS2. 
"  Sir,  —  I  have  the  honour  to  desire  you  will  inform  my  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  on  the  16th  inst.  at  daylight, 
in  lat.  95"  40'  K,  Cape  Spartel  bearing  E.N.E.  eighteen  leagues, 
the  wind  at  S.W.,  standing  for  the  Gut  with  the  Vernon  store-ship, 
we  discovered  a  sail  right  ahead,  close  hauled  on  the  larboard 
tack.  As  soon  as  I  could  discover  her  hull  from  the  mast-head, 
which  the  base  and  lofty  poop  magnified,  I  made  the  Vernon's 
signal  to  haul  the  wind  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  make  all  sail. 

"  Soon  after  hauling  our  wind,  the  strange  sail  tacked  and  gave 
chase.  At  half-past  two  p.m.,  finding  the  chase  gain  on  the 
Vernon,  I  shortened  sail  to  let  her  go  ahead,  and  then  brought  to, 
in  hcpes  at  least  to  make  him  shorten  sail,  and  to  divert  his  atten- 
tion from  the  ship  under  my  convoy.  We  soon  after  discovered 
him  to  be  only  a  large  frigate  with  a  poop.  At  a  little  after  five, 
he  hoisted  a  Spanish  ensign  with  a  broad  pendant,  and  6red  a  gun  : 
at  six,  being  within  random  shot  astern  of  me,  I  wore  and  stemmed 
for  his  lee  bow,  till  we  had  just  distance  sufficient  to  weather  him, 
then  hauled  close  athwart  his  fore-foot,  giving  him  our  whole 
fire  within  half  pistol  shot;  passed  close  to  windward  engaging, 
while  the  enemy,  expecting  us  to  leeward,  were  firing  their  lee 
guns  into  the  water.  The  disorder  our  first  fire  threw  them  into 
they  did  not  recover.  We  then  wore,  and  placed  ourselves  to 
great  advantage,  which  our  superiority  of  sailing  allowed  us  to  do, 
supporting  without  intermission  a  most  astonJEhingly  close  and 
well  served  fire,  at  never  more  than  half  a  cable  distance,  till  the 
enemy  struck,  which  was  about  twenty  minutes  past  eight.  She 
proved  to  be  the  Santa  Catalina,  Don  Mig.  Jacoo  comnuinder,  of 
34  guns  ;  twenty-six  long  Spanish  twelves  on  the  main-deck,  and 
Nght  6-pounders  on  the  quarter-deck.  Hie  number  of  men  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  We  have  on  board  286  prisoners. 
The  captain  and  officers  say  they  have  between  25  and  SO  killed, 
and  only  8  wounded. 

"  Don  M.  Jacon  is  a  captain  in  the  line,  hath  a  distinguishing 
pendant  as  such,  and  is  senior  officer  of  the  frigates  cruizing  oft 
the  Straits ;  had  a  very  particular  description  of  the  Success  sent 
him,  whom  be  was  particularly  directed  to  look  out  for;  had  been 
cruising  three  weeks  for  us  j  had  seen  us  four  times ;  chased  ua 
twice,  with  a  squadron  of  four  and  six  tml,  from  vboin  he  parted 
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t*s  dajs  before.    He  apealcB  with  much  displeauire  of  the  beha- 
viour of  hii  ship's  company. 

**  Lieutenant  Oakley,  whom  I  had  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  priie,  was  indefatigable  in  dealing  the  wreck.  Her  mizen- 
mast  fell  some  time  before  she  struck,  the  main-mast  a  short  time 
after,  and  her  foremast  must  have  shared  the  same  fate,  if  the 
water  had  not  been  remarkably  smooth :  in  shart,  without  assuming 
much  presumption,  I  may  add,  our  guns  did  as  much  execution  in 
the  little  time  as  could  have  been  done  ;  her  hull  was  like  a  sieve, 
the  shot  going  througk  both  sides. 

«  From  this  state  of  the  priae,  their  Lordships  may  imagine  tay 
hopes  of  getting  her  to  port  were  not  very  sanguine.  While  we 
were  endeavouring  to  secure  her  foremast,  and  had  just  repaired 
our  own  damages,  which  were  considerable  in  our  masts,  yards, 
and  sails,  at  daylight  of  the  18th  six  sail  appeared  in  sight,  two 
frigates,  some  of  whom  hadchased  and  were  reconnoitring  us.  I 
instantly  ordered  the  Vernon  to  make  all  sail,  hoisted  all  my  boats 
out,  and  sent  on  board  for  Lieutenant  Oakley  and  the  seamen,  with 
orders  to  set  fire  to  the  Santa  Calalina  before  he  left  her.  She 
blew  up  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
'■  The  wind  being  at  S.E.,  I  made  all  sail  from  the  six  sail,  utd 
determined  on  proceeding  with  the  Vernon  to  Madeira,  she  being 
now  in  want  of  provisions  and  water.  We  had  286  prisoners  on 
board,  whose  intention  to  attempt  ri»ng  we  had  fortunately  dis- 
covered, encouraged  by  the  superiority  of  nutoben,  which  appeared 
very  striking  to  them. 

"  The  spirited  behaviour  of  every  officer,  and  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, is  superior  to  my  praise :  their  real  value  and  merit  on  this 
occasion  hath  shown  itself  in  much  stronger  and  more  expressive 
terms  than  I  am  master  of;  but  still  it  becomes  a  duty  incumbent 
on  me  to  represent  them  to  your  Lordships,  as  deserving  their 
favour  and  protection.  I  have  particular  pleasure  in  so  doing. 
Lieutenant  M'Kinlcy  {2d),  assisted  by  Mr.  James,  master,  were 
very  assiduous  in  getting  the  Success's  damages  repaired,  as  well 
as  they  could  admit.  Lieutenant  Pownal,  of  the  marines,  by  the 
greatest  attention  and  good  example,  fonmed  a  party  that  would 
do  honour  to  veteran  soldiers. 

"  From  the  reports  given  me  since,  it  adds  to  my  satisfiiction  to 
know,  that  had  I  not  been  obliged  to  set  fire  to  the  Santa  CaUlina, 
she  could  not  have  swum;  a  gale  of  wind  coming  on  immediately 
after,  which  obliged  us  to  lay  to,  under  a  storm  suy-sail.  She  was 
the  largest  frigate  in  the  King  of  Spain's  service ;  her  exact  dimen- 
r,c  3 
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■ions  I  have  received  fi-om  the  captain ;  they  were  taken  three 
months  smce,  when  she  waa  coppered  at  Cadiz. 

'<  Dimensiont  <}fi1u  Santa  Catalina. 
Length  ofkeel       -         -         -         1S6  feet,  11  inches. 
Length  of  deck      -         -         -         157    —    10     — 
Extreme  breadth  -         -  39    —      4     — 

Height  of  middle  port,  whenl       30  __     4     

victualled  for  four  months     J 

"  My  thanks  are  due  to  Colonel  Gladstone)  and  the  other  officers, 
pBeaengera  on  board  the  Vernon  etore-ship,  for  their  attention; 
particularly  in  asaistiog  to  secure  the  prisoners. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

"  Charles  M.  Pole. 
"  Killed  in  tiie  Success,  1 ;  vounded,  4." 

Captain  Pole's  friend,  the  gallant  Nelson,  on  perusing  the  unas- 
suming manner  in  which  the  Commander  of  the  Success  spoke  of 
this  action  in  the  above  official  letter,  observed  (when  writing  to 
their  former  patron,  Captain  Locker),  "  I  am  exceedingly  happy  at 
Charles  Pole's  auccess.  In  his  seamanship  he  showed  himself  as 
superior  to  the  Don  as  in  hts  gallantry,  and  no  man  in  the  world 
was  ever  so  modest  in  his  account  of  it."  And  afterwards,  in  an- 
other letter  to  the  same  genileman.  Captain  Nelson  added,  "  Never 
was  there  a  young  man  who  bore  his  own  merits  with  so  mucb 
modesty  ;  I  esteem  him  as  a  brother." 

During  the  peace  which  commenced  in  1783,  Captain  Pole  com- 
manded  the  Scipio,  and  afterwards  the  Crown,  guard-ship ;  and, 
upon  occasion  of  the  Spanish  armament,  in  J790,  was  appointed  to 
the  Melampus,  a  36-gun  frigate,  employed  in  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  any  equipments  which  might  take  place  in  the  port  of 
Brest,  with  a  view  of  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  Court  of  Madrid. 
In  the  succeeding  year,  we  find  bim  in  the  lIlusErinus,  of  74  guns ; 
and  about  the  same  period  he  was  nominated  a  Groom  of  the 
Bed-chamber  to  his  present  Majesty  William  IV.,  then  Duke  of 
Clarence. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  French  republic,  in 
1793,  Captain  Pole's  services  were  too  valuable  to  be  passed  un- 
noticed ;  and  he  was,  accordingly,  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Colossus,  another  third-rate,  and  accompanied  Vice-Admiral 
Hotfaam  to  the  Mediterranean ;  from  which  station  he  returned  to 
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Gii^«Bd  after  tlie  erocuation  of  Toulos  by  the  allied  forcei.  He 
«M  advanced  to  the  raak  of  Rear-Admiral,  June  1. 1795. 

Our  officer,  after  aetTuig  for  lODie  time  in  the  Chaonel  fleet, 
hoisted  his  flag  in  the  CoIomub,  as  eecond  in  conunand  to  the  late 
Sir  Hugh  C.  Chiutiaii,  and  took  an  able  part  in  the  various  im- 
portant ■ervicea  on  which  the  squadron  under  that  officer's  orders 
was  emidoyed.  Od  the  16th  of  November,  1795,  Rear-Admirols 
Christian  and  PoJe  sailed  irom  St.  Helen's,  with  ■  iquadron  of  men- 
of-war,  and  upwards  of  200  sail  of  West  Indiamen  and  transports, 
on  board  of  which  were  embaHced  16,000  troops,  destined  to  act 
against  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies.  The  late  period  of  the 
season  to  which  this  expedition  had  been  protracted,  occasioned 
the  most  disastrous  result.  On  the  second  night  afler  the;  sailed, 
the  wind  shifted  to  the  westward,  and  blew  a  violent  gale,  which 
dispersed  the  fleet :  many  of  tlie  ships  put  into  Torbay,  others  into 
Portland,  and  some  returned  to  Portsmouth.  Several  of  the  mer- 
chantmen and  transports  foundered,  and  many  lives  were  lost. 

Early  in  the  following  month,  another  attempt  was  made  to  get 
clear  of  the  Channel ;  but  the  fieet  was  again  separated  in  a  dreadful 
storm,  which  continued  with  unabated  fury  for  several  weeks.  Some 
of  the  vessels,  taking  shelter  in  the  Cove  of  Cork,  were  enabled  to 
sail  from  thence  on  the  S5th  of  February,  1796.  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Captain  (now  Admiral]  George  Bowen,  of  the  Canada  74; 
but  Sir  Hugh  Christian  did  not  sail  with  the  ships  he  bad  collected 
at  Spitbead  until  the  SOth  of  the  following  month.  Rear- Admiral 
Pole,  who  had  been  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the  damage  sus- 
tained by  the  Colossus,  to  remove  his  flag  into  the  Camatic,  another 
ship  of  the  some  force,  sailed  for  his  original  destination  on  the  I2th 
of  April,  and  arrived  at  the  leeward  Islands  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  month.  He  returned  to  England  with  Sir  Hugh  C.  Chris- 
tian (who  had  been  superseded  by  Rear-Admiral  Harvey)  in  the 
Beaulieu  frigate,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year. 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  was  nominated  to  the  distinguished 
Station  of  First  Captain  in  the  Grand  Fleet,  where  he  continued  to 
serve  during  the  whole  of  the  period  that  Loi^d  Bridport  held  the 
chief  command,  hoisting  his  flag  at  times  during  his  Lordship's 
absence ;  and  the  arrangements  made  by  bim  for  the  discipline, 
health,  and  support  of  the  fleet,  did  him  the  greatest  credit,  and 
gave  general  satisfaction.  On  the  27th  of  June,  1799,  Lord  Brid- 
port struck  his  flag,  and  Rear-Admiral  Pole  put  to  sea  in  the  Royal 
George,  accompanied  by  a  fire-ship,  three  ,bombs,  and  several 
smaller  vessels.  On  the  1st  of  July,  he  joined  Rear-Admb^ 
Berkeley's  squadron  off  the  Isle  of  Rh£,  and  the  next  day  pro- 
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ceeded  to  stuck  five  SpBniah  llne-of-battle  shipB,  vbicb  had  taken 
■helter  under  the  protection  of  the  batteries  on  that  island,  and  a 
floating  mortar  battery  moored  in  the  passage  between  a  ihoal  and 
the  Isle  of  Oleron.  Tiie  squadron  having  anchored  in  Ba«que 
Road,  the  bombs  took  their  stations  under  cover  of  the  frigates 
commanded  by  Captain  (now  Sir  Richard  G.)  Keats,  and  opened 
their  fire  upon  the  enemy's  ships,  which  wsa  continued  with  great 
briskness  for  three  hours,  but  with  no  efiect,  the  Spaniards  being 
at  too  great  a  distance.  The  batteries  from  the  Isle  of  Aix,  during 
this  time,  kept  up  an  incessant  cannonade.  The  wind  dying  away, 
and  the  enemy  having  brought  forward  several  gun-boats,  Rear- 
Admiral  Pole  called  off  the  ships  engaged,  got  under  weigh,  and 
stood  to  sea,  fully  convinced  that  fire-ships  alone  could  hare  bees 
brought  forward  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

On  the  Rear-Admiral's  return  from  the  above  service,  the  appro- 
bation of  his  conduct  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  marked  by 
his  appointment  to  be  Commander-in-Chief  and  Governor  of  New- 
foundland, to  which  station  he  proceeded  in  the  Agiocourt,  of  64 
guns;  but  on  the  indisposition,  and  urgent  desire  of  Lord  Nelson 
to  be  recalled  from  the  Baltic,  he  was  appointed  to  relieve  his 
early  friend  ta  that  important  command,  during  the  summer  of 
1801.  On  the  first  day  of  that  year  he  had  been  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Vice-Admiral. 

To  succeed  such  an  officer  as  the  heroic  Nelson,  and  at  so  cri- 
tical a  moment,  was  a  duty  which  they  who  know  how  his  Lordship 
was  regarded  can  best  appreciate;  and  no  one  in  the  Navy  knew 
him  better,  or  loved  him  with  greater  sincerity,  than  his  successor ; 
whose  good  fortune  it  was,  by  prudence  and  sagacity,  to  disperse 
every  remnant  of  the  northern  confederacy,  which  bad  taken  place 
under  the  auspices  of  Paul  I.,  and  to  complete  the  work  which  his 
Lordahip  had  lo  ably  commenced.  In  returning  from  that  station, 
the  Vice- Admiral  detached  a  part  of  his  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  T.  Graves,  through  the  Sound ;  whilst  he  himself  deter- 
mined to  make  the  experiment  of  passing  the  Great  Belt,  with 
nine  sail  of  the  line,  which  he  accomplished  in  tlie  most  satisfactory 
manner,  his  flag-ship,  the  St.  George,  of  98  guns,  leading;  and  as 
the  wind  was  adverse,  his  ships  were  under  tlie  necessity  of  working 
through,  by  which  means  that  Channel,  which  had  never  before 
been  passed  by  line-of-battle  ships,  was  effectually  explored, 
thereby  fully  establishing,  for  the  first  time,  the  importance  and 
practicability  of  this  navigation,  which  lias  nince  been  of  advantage 
to  our  operations  in  those  seas. 

Vice-Admiral  Pole  was  next  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
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■qusdron  off  Csdiz;  whither  he  immediKtely  repaired  in  the  St. 
George,  and  remaioed  watching  that  port  until  the  suspenaion  of 
hostilities  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  enabled  him  to  return  to 
England.  During  his  absence  he  wai  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Baronet  of  Great  Britain,  by  patent,  dated  September  12.  1801. 

At  the  general  election  in  1802,  Sir  Charles  Pole  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Newark.  On  Mr.  Addington  coming  into  power, 
he  Joined  with  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  in  projecting  an  enquiry 
into  the  naval  expenditure,  for  which  the  return  of  peace  then 
afforded  an  opportunity.  A  Board  was  accordingly  constituted, 
to  enquire  into  the  abuses  in  the  civil  department  of  the  Navy, 
and  other  branches  of  public  expenditure,  and  Sir  Charles  Pole 
was  appoi  ted  Chairman.  After  some  unavoidable  delay  in  ar- 
ranging  the  necessary  preliminaries,  the  first  Report  was  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  May  12. 
1605>  It  concerned  the  conduct  of  the  naval  storekeepers  at 
Jamaica;  the  second  respected  the  "  Chest  at  Chatham,"  an  in- 
stitution for  the  relief  of  seamen  maimed  and  wounded  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  In  consequence  of  this  investigation, 
on  the  2Sd  of  July,  180S,  Sir  Charles  Pole  brought  up  the  Bill 
for  transferring  to  the  Directors  of  Greenwich  Hospital  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Cheat,  and  many  beneficial  consequences  have 
ensued  from  that  measure- 
Hie  next  subject  of  investigation  was  the  Block  Contract,  and 
the  Cooper's  Contract ;  the  fourth,  Prize  Agency ;  concerning 
which,  notwithstanding  the  general  outcry,  "  abuses  and  irregu- 
larities, rather  than  fraud,"  were  discoverable.  The  next,  the 
Sixpenny  Office  ;  the  sixth,  Plymouth  and  Woolwich  Yards  ;  the 
seventh,  le  Caton  Hospital-Ship,  and  the  Naval  Hospital  at  East 
Slonebouse ;  the  eighth,  his  Majesty's  Victualling  Department  at 
Plymouth,  and  the  Embezzlement  of  the  King's  Casks  ;  and  the 
ninth,  the  Receipt  and  Issue  of  Stares  in  Plymouth  Yard.  In  all 
th^se  departments,  it  appeared  that  either  great  irregularities,  or 
gross  frauds,  were  evident ;  but  it  was  the  tenth  Report,  ordered 
to  be  printed  February  IS.  1805,  that  chiefly  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  and  furnished  grounds  of  the  memorable  im- 
peachment of  Viscount  Melville. 

During  these  laborious  investigations,  the  Commissioners  sat 
daily  from  five  to  seven  hours ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  particular 
share  in  that  duty,  Sir  Charles  Pole  was  frequently  obliged  either 
sometimes  to  explain,  or  sometimes  to  defend,  their  conduct  in 
his  place  in  Parliament.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1805,  it  was  carried, 
on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  the  Commissioners  bad,  "  as 
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far  u  appear!  from  their  Reporti,  exerted  themselres  with  dili- 
gence, ability,  and  fortitude  ;  and  that  the  irhole  of  (heir  coaduct 
in  the  arduous  duty  entrusted  to  theaa,  has  entitled  them  to  the 
gratitude,  approbation,  and  eacouragement  of  the  House." 

Iti  consequence  of  the  decisive  victory  obtuned  oiF  CqM  Tra- 
falgar, October  21.  1805,  a  general  promotiDa  took  place  on  the 
9th  of  the  following  month,  and  Sir  Charles  on  that  occaaioa 
became  a  full  AdmirsL 

Id  February,  1806,  Sir  Charles  Pole  resigned  his  seat  aa  Chair- 
man of  the  Naval  Enquiry  ;  being  called  by  Mr.  Grey  (uoir  Earl 
Grey)  to  take  a  place  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  where  he  ren- 
dered essential  service  to  hii  profession,  sad  increased  his  know* 
ledge  of  its  interests  ;  which  interests  he  afterwards  so  untfonniy 
supported  in  Parliament  He  left  the  Admiralty  in  October,  on 
die  change  which  then  took  place  in  the  administration. 

During  the  short  period  at  which  he  remained  at  the  Board,  be 
assisted  in  the  wise  measure  which  wss  then  adopted  of  increasisig 
the  petty  officers  of  the  Navy,  and  augmenting  the  pay  of  every 
class.  It  was  during  this  time,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Grey, 
that  a  considerable  superannuation  list  was  added  to  the  c^taina, 
commanders,  and  lieutenants.  Under  the  same  auspices,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  Parliament,  ending  the  pensioners  of  the  Chest 
to  receive  their  pay  at  their  own  homes,  as  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  of  Naval  Enquiry ;  and  the  pay  of 
that  sufferiDg  and  meritorious  class  of  men  was  augmented  from 
"Ji,  to  18/.  per  annum. 

At  the  general  election  in  1807,  Sir  Charles  was  returned  for 
Plymouth ;  and  continued  thenceforward  to  be  an  embeot  and 
most  valuable  naval  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his 
conduct  afibrded  an  example  to  such  of  his  profession  as  may 
there  wish  to  maintain  its  interests,  and  to  support  their  own  in- 
dependence. The  continued  exertions  of  Sir  Charles  Pole  in  the 
House,  on  naval  subjects,  acquired  him  a  general  and  well-merited 
popularity.  We  must  limit  ourselves,  however,  to  the  notice  of 
only  a  few  of  them. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Droits  of  Admiralty,  February  11.  1808, 
Sir  Charles  observed,  "  that  all  his  reflections  on  the  subject  con> 
vinced  him  that  the  Admiralty  Court  ought  to  be  upon  a  new 
footing."  At  the  close  of  the  debate,  disapproving  of  both  the 
original  motion,  and  an  amendment  by  Mr.Huskisson,  he  proposed 
a  motion  of  his  own  on  the  subject. 

Id  March,  1808,  Sir  Charles  eitdeavoured  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  "  Appointments  in  Greenwich 
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HoBpital  sod  the  Naval  Asylum  ;"  and  asked  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  prevent  any  but  penona  connected  with  tbe  naval  service 
from  holding  situations  in  either.  In  this  measure.  Sir  C.  Pole, 
after  a  very  interesting  debate,  was  defeated ;  but  he  soon  after- 
wards pr^Msed,  and  carried,  an  address  to  liis  Majesty,  praying 
that  tie  would  be  pleased  to  direct  that  the  Charter  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  should  be  so  amended,  or  a  new  charter  so  drawn,  as  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  abuses  complained  of. 

In  the  debate  respecting  the  Rochfort  squadron,  May  9.  1608, 
Sir  Charles  I'ole  wamaly  censured  the  conduct  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  for  not  having  furnished  Sir  Richard  Strahan  with  ade- 
quate supplies  to  enable  bim  to  keep  his  station  off  Rochfort,  and 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  French  squadron  from  that  port. 

In  the  same  session,  this  indefatigable  guardian  of  tbe  welfare 
of  the  British  Navy  endeavoured,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  office  of  King's 
Hroctor,  by  moving  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he 
would  appoint  two  or  more  proctors,  in  order  that  the  naval  ser- 
vice might  have  an  option.  He  also  exposed  the  defective  con- 
stitution of  the  \^ctualling  Board. 

In  1809,  he  endeavoured  to  call  tbe  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  subject  which  had  been  particularly  recommended  to  him  by 
his  late  friend,  Lord  Nelson,  namely,  "  The  encouragement  of  a 
Marme  Corps  of  Artillery,"  in  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
quarrels  which  bad  occurred  in  the  Mediterranean,  whilst  Lord 
Nelson  had  the  command  in  1803,  in  consequence  of  some  young 
artillery  officers  refusing  to  allow  such  of  their  men  as  were  em> 
barked  ou  board  tbe  bombs,  to  assist,  in  case  of  emergent^,  to 
aupport  tbe  labours  of  the  crew. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Cochrane,  in  1810,  for  papers,  with  a 
view  to  expose  tbe  abuses  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty, his  Lordship  received  the  support  of  Sir.  C.  Pole;  and  tbe 
latter  took  occasion,  during  the  same  session,  to  propose  certain 
reforms  in  the  Navy,  tending  to  a  reduction  of  expense,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  tbe  service.  He 
maintained  the  claim  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  be  relieved  from 
the  operation  of  the  Income  Tax;  contrasting  tlicir  condition  with 
that  of  the  civil  officers,  the  income  of  some  of  whom  had,  within 
a  century,  advanced  from  400/.  and  800^  a  year,  to  4000/.  and 
BOOOl. 

When  theNavy  Estimates  were  debated  in  1811,  he  complained 
of  the  delays  that  occurred  in  the  adjudication  of  prizes,  in- 
stancing particularly  the  case  of  a  capture  by  Lord  Duncan's  fleet 
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in  179%  which,  after  a  lapae  of  twelve  years,  remained  luijtu^. 
This  charge  he  reiterated  and  maintained  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
caaion,  when  Sir  Wm.  Scott  again  brought  on  tbe  subject,  with  a 
view  to  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  in  which  he  presided. 

On  General  Gaacoyne's  motion,  in  1816,  to  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  tax  on  property,  the  pay  of  such  military  and 
naval  officers  as  were  actually  mustered  on  foreign  service.  Sir 
Charles  seconded  him,  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 

When  Sir  M.  Ridley,  in  1817,  brought  before  the  House  a 
question  afiecting  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  Charles  coa> 
tended  that  the  Board  ought  to  consist  of  naval  persons. 

On  various  other  occasions.  Sir  Charles  Pole  came  forward  in 
his  place  in  Parliament,  to  support  the  interests  of  that  professioD 
of  which  he  was  so  great  an  ornament. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  1818,  Sir  Cbarlea  was  nominated 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honourable  Military  Order  of 
the  Bath.  On  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  on  the  82d  of  July,  1830: 
and,  two  days  after,  he  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Robes  to  his 
Majesty. 

This  honour  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy.  His  death  took 
place  on  the  31st  of  August,  1630,  at  his  seat,  Aldenham  Abbey, 
Hertfordshire,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  Charles  married,  June  8.  1793,  Henrietta,  third  daughter  of 
John  Goddard,  formerly  of  Rotterdam,  and  late  of  Woodford- 
hall,  Essex,  Esq.,  the  great  Amsterdam  merchant.  By  that  lady, 
who  died  November  16.  1818,  he  had  three  daughters  :  I.  Sarah* 
Maria- Henrietta,  who  was  married  August  9.  1821,  to  William 
Stuart,  Esq.,  late  member  of  Parliament  for  Armagh,  the  eldest 
■on  of  the  late  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland ;  2.  Anna-Maria ;  and 
3.  Charlotte-Jemima,  who  died  13th  of  September,  1822.  Having 
left  no  son,  his  Baronetcy  has  expired  with  him. 

Of  this  gallant  and  useful  officer  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  be 
was  "  by  principle  a  strict  disciplinarian ;  by  nature  brave  and 
enterprising,  yet  unassuming;  simple  in  his  manners,  open  in  his 
character,  and  uniform  in  bis  friendship." 


For  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  foregoing  Memoir,  we  are 
indebted  to  Marshall's  Royal  Natal  Biography. 
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Xbe  following  little  Memoir  of  Mr.  Butmer  we  have  extracted  from 
the  pages  of  The  Geotlemao's  Magazine. 

The  name  of  Bulmer  is  asiociated  with  all  that  ia  correct  and 
beautiful  io  typography.  Bj  him  the  art  vu  matured,  and  brought 
to  its  present  high  state  of  perfection. 

This  celebrated  typographer  was  a  native  of  Newcaatle-on-Tyne, 
where  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Thompson,  in  the  Burnt  House 
Entry,  St.  Nicholas'  Churchydrd,  from  whom  he  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  art.  During  his  apprenticeship  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  Thomas  Bewicic,  the  celebrated  engraver  on  wood, 
which  lasted  with  great  cordiality  throughout  life.  It  was  their 
practice  whilst  youths  to  visit  together  every  morning  a  ftrmhouse 
at  Elswick,  a  small  village  about  two  miles  from  Newcastle,  and 
indulge  in  Goody  Coxen's  hot  rye-cake  and  butter-milk,  who  used 
to  prepare  these  dainties  for  such  of  the  Newcastle  youths  who 
were  inclined  to  enjoy  an  early  morning  walk  before  the  business 
of  the  day  commenced. 

During  the  period  of  the  joint  apprenticeships  of  these  young 
aspirants  for  fame,  Bulmer  invariably  look  off  the.first  impressions 
of  Bewick's  blocks,  at  his  master's  printing-office  at  Newcastle, 
where  Bulmer  printed  the  engraving  of  the  Huntsman  and  Old 
Hound,  which  obtained  for  Bewick  the  premium  from  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  London.  Mr.  Bulmer  afterwards  suggested  to  his 
friend  Bewick  an  improvement,  of  which  he  availed  himself,  of 
lowering  the  aur&ces  of  the  blocks  where  the  distance  or  lighter 
parts  of  the  engraving  were  to  be  shown  to  perfection. 

When  Mr.  Bulmer  first  caine  to  London,  his  services  were  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  John  Bell,  who  was  then  publishing  his  beautiful 
miniature  editions  of  the  Poets,  Shakspeare,  &c.  About  1787,  an 
accidental  circumstance  introduced  Mr.  Bulmer  to  the  late  George 
Nicol,  Esq.  bookseller  to  King  George  HI.,  who  was  then  consi- 
dering the  best  method  of  carrying  into  effect  the  projected  mag- 
nificent national  edition  of  Shakspeare,  which  he  had  suggested  to 
Messrs.  Boydell,  ornamented  with  designs  by  the  first  artists  of 
this  country.  Mr.  Nicol  had  previously  engaged  the  skilful  talents 
of  Mr.  William  Martin,  of  Birmingham,  in  cutting  sets  of  types, 
after  approved  modeb,  in  imitation  of  the  sharp  and  fine  letter. 
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used  by  the  French  and  Italian  printera ;  which  Mr.  Nicol  for  a 
length  of  time  caused  to  be  carried  on  his  own  house. 

Premiaea  were  then  engaged  in  Cleveland  Row,  St.  James's,  and 
the  "  Shakspeare  Press "  was  established  under  the  firm  of 
*'  W.  Bulmer  and  Co."  This  establishment  soon  evinced  how  ju- 
didauB  a  choice  Mr.  Nicol  hod  made  in  Mr.  Bulmer  to  raise  the 
reputation  of  his  favourite  project. 

"  This  magnificent  edition  [says  Dr.  Dibdio),  which  is  worthy  of 
the  unrivalled  compositions  at  our  great  Dramatic  Bard,  will 
remain  as  long  as  those  compositions  shall  be  admired,  an  honour- 
able testimony  of  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  individuals  who  planned 
and  conducted  it  to  its  completion.  The  text  was  revised  by  G. 
Steevens  and  Isaac  Reed.  Mr.  Bnlmer  possessed  the  proof  sheet* 
of  the  whole  work,  on  which  are  many  curious  remarks  by  Steevens, 
not  always  of  the  most  courteous  description :  also  some  original 
sonnets,  a  scene  for  a  burlesque  tragedy,  some  graphic  sketches, 
Ac. 

"  The  establishment  of  the  Shakspeare  Press  (continues  Dr. 
Dibdin)  was  unquettionably  an  honour  both  to  the  founders  in 
particnlar,  and  to  the  public  at  large.  Our  greatest  poet,  our 
greatest  painter,  and  two  of  our  most  respectable  publishers  and 
printers,  were  all  embarked  in  one  common  cause ;  were  generally 
and  jointly  amalgamated,  as  it  were,  in  one  cohuhod  white-hot 
crucible  ;  from  which  issued  so  pure  and  brilliaat  aflame  or  fusion, 
that  it  gladdened  all  eyes  and  hearts,  and  threw  a  new  and  revi- 
vifying lustre  on  the  threefold  arts  of  painting,  engraving,  and 
printing.  The  nation  appeared  to  be  not  less  struck  than  asto- 
nished ;  and  our  venerable  monarch,  George  the  Third,  felt  anxious 
not  only  to  give  such  a  magnificent  establishment  every  degree  of 
n^al  support,  but,  infected  with  the  matrix  and  puncheon  mania, 
he  had  even  contemplated  the  creation  of  a  royal  printing-office 
within  the  walls  of  his  own  palace !  " 

One  of  his  Majesty's  principal  hopes  and  wishes  was,  for  his  own 
country  to  rival  the  celebrity  of  Parma  in  the  productions  of  Bo- 
doni;  and  Dr.  Dibdin  pleasantly  alludes  to  what  he  calls  the 
Bodoni  Hum—of  •*  his  Majesty  being  completely  and  joyfully  taken 
in,  by  bestowing  upon  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bulmer's  press,  that 
eulogy  which  he  had  suppcKed  was  due  exclusively  to  Bodoni's." 

The  first  number  c^the  Shakspeare  appeared  in  January,  1791 ; 
and  at  once  established  Mr.  Bulmer's  fame  as  the  first  practical 
printer  of  the  day. 

Dr.  Dibdin  has  given  (Bibliographical  Decameron,  iL  384 — 
S95.)  a  curious  and  copious  list  of  the  "  Books  printed  at  ths 
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Shdnpeare  ^ess,"  with  jndicioiH  remarks,  to  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers ;  contenting  ourselres  with  noticing  some  of  the 
articles,  chiefly  those  not  printed  for  general  sale. 

I.  Aula  PertU  Ftacci  Salgra,  with  Bnwstcr's  inuulation,  1790,  4to.      Tim  we 
belicTB  to  b«  (he  flnt  production  of  Hr.  Bulmcr'i  press.      It  nerer  wn  publiibtd. 
9.  Hm  S/UJOptBTt,  9  Tolt.  folio,  IT9I— 1803,  befoee  ngdccd. 

3.  OnOemplalia  PhUotopliica ,  ■  poMbumoiu  work  i£  Ibe  lata  Brook  Tajlor,  with 
hit  Lift,  b7  bii  relation  the  late  Sir  W.   Vouog,  But.   1793,  8to.  priwalf 

4.  CTwutiiini  Optra,   1793 — 179$,  naall  8n>.  ne*cr  publiihed.      Oattapjmi 

5.  Next  to  tin  Shaltipeare,  perfaips  the  Edition  of  The  pBtUcal  Vorla  of  Mm 
tnilm,  in  9  jolt.  folio,  1793 — 17ST,  is  die  BneM  production  of  Mr.  Bulmer'e 
pma.     Dr.  Dtbdin  aeemt  to  praftr  tlm  work  even  to  the  Sbakfpeare  iteelf. 

6.  In  1T95  Mr.  Bulmer  printed  a  beaulifu)  edition  in  Ito.  of  (he  "  Pamuaf 
GMtnith  and  Pamdl,"  One  copj  on  wRin  »tih,  and  three  on  y«i,idi<.  Tlia 
Tolume  ii  dedicated  to  tlie  Founden  of  the  Sfaakipeare  Printing  OiSic,  Heaua. 
Bojdetli  and  NicoJ.  "  The  preient  Tohime,"  layi  Hr.  Bulmer,  in  hia  Adrer- 
tiHinent,  ■■  in  addition  to  (he  SH^isreiai,  the  HiLTOii,an(l  man^otber  valuable 
worita  of  defence,  wUdi  bare  already  been  ghen  to  (lie  world,  through  ifae  me- 
dium of  the  Shakipeare  Fiea,  are  [is]  pstleRhrly  meant  (a  eombiM  Ibe  nriooa 
iNeutiaof  PBtmina,  Ttpifodndiho,  EM.niTiiia,  and  PtnaiuKiHa;  ai  well 
with  B  riew  to  ascertain  the  near  approacb  to  perfection  which  those  art*  hare 
attained  in  (his  country,  as  M  rniite  a  lair  competidoa  with  (he  best  Typographical 
productions  of  other  nations.  How  far  the  difibrent  artist*,  who  hare  ooniribultd 
their  exertion*  to  tUs  great  object,  hare  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  the  public  will 
now  be  fully  able  to  judge.  Much  pains  hare  been  bestowed  on  the  present  pab- 
bcadon,  to  render  it  a  complete  Specimen  of  the  Arts  of  Type  and  Block- 
printing. 

"  The  whole  of  the  Type*  with  which  this  work  has  tieen  printed,  are  eiecnted 
by  Mr.  William  Martin,  in  the  boute  of  my  ftiend  Mr.  George  Nicol,  whose  un- 
ceasing endearours  to  Improve  the  Art  of  Printing,  and  it*  relatire  brandKa,  are 
loo  well  known  to  require  any  thing  to  be  s^d  on  the  present  occanon  ;  be  has 
paitfcularlv  palrcniMd  Mr.  Martin,  a  very  Ingenious  young  Artist,  who  has  resided 
with  him  seren  years,  and  who  Is  at  this  time  forming  a  Foundeiy,  by  which  be  will 
ahortly  be  enabled  to  O0tr  to  the  world  a  Specimen  of  Types,  that  will  in  a  my 
eminent  degree  unite  utilily,  el^ance,  and  beauty.* 

"  The  omsments  arc  all  engraved  on  blocks  of  trood,  by  two  of  my  ssrlisat 
acquain(ances,  Messrs.  Bewicks,  of  Newcaatle-upoa-Tyna  and  London,  after 
designs  trom  the  most  interesting  passage*  of  (be  Poems  they  embellish.  Hey 
have  been  executed  with  gmt  care,  end  I  may  renters  to  say,  without  being  sap> 

■  William  Martin  was  brother  of  Robert  Martin,  (he  apprentice  of  Baakerrille. 
n  Duke  Street,  St.  James'*.  Hi*  Boman  and 
■  of  Basfcerrille'*;  but  hi*  Greek*  and  Orl. 
■Mali  formed  the  roost  valuable  part  of  hi*  collectioii.  His  fbimdery  in  I81T 
wa*  united  to  the  Caslon.  —  Hatuard'i  T^pogrqiiUa,  p.  am.  ThI*  ingetuona 
letler-foundei  died  in  the  summer  of  181 J,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Jamea*s  Cbuich, 
Westminster. 
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poaed  to  be  infliunced  by  ancient  fHendifaSp,  that  tbe;  form  Ibc  mcKt  eilnordlnary 
effoft  of  the  txt  of  engrering  upon  woodj  thet  ever  wee  prodiiceil  in  any  egB,  or 
anj  coaonj.  Indeed,  it  eeemt  abnoit  impouible  that  such  delicate  effect*  could 
be  obtained  flum  blocks  of  wood.* 

"  Of  the  Fafv  It  ti  only  necoHry  to  «7,  that  it  conwi  from  the  manufactory 
of  Hr.  Whatmin." 

Ibe  chief  woad-engra*inga  in  ttaii  beautiful  valume  are  the  following  : — The 
TrBTellcr,  T.  Bewick  aculp. ;  The  Sad  Hiatorian,  John  Bewick  del.  and  Kulp.; 
Hie  Departure,  R.  Johmon  del.  T.  Bewick  sculp. ;  Tbe  Hermit  at  Ui  Morning 
Derotion,  R.  Johnson  deL  T.  Bewick  aculp. ;  Tbe  Hermit,  Angel ,  and  Guid^ 
R.  Johnson  del.  T.  Bewick  iculp.     Beeidei  Um  abote,  tbe  work  waa  embellidiad 

with  Hgbt  lerj  luprrior  Tignettes The  biographical  Sketches  of  Goldsmith  and 

RmmU,  pre6ied  to  tbe  worii,  wen  bj  Isaac  Reed,  —  This  toIudm  waa  highly 
appreciated  by  tbe  public  ;  two  editions  of  it  in  quarto  were  sold,  and  they  pro- 
duced a  proSt  to  the  ingenious  printer,  after  paynunt  of  all  his  expenses,  of 
ISOOt. 

1,  Stimulated  by  the  great  inccese  of  the  work,  Mr.  Sulmer,  in   1796,  waa 
induced  to  prepare  an  embelliihed  quarto  edition  of  "  SomervilU't  Cluue."    lluee 
copies  were  printed  oh  vslll'm.      It  is  thus  dedicated :  — 
"  To  die  Patrons  of  fine  Printing  :" 

"  When  the  eiertloni  (rf'  an  indiridual  to  improTe  his  profession  are  crowned 
with  success,  it  is  certunly  the  highert  graliflcatian  fail  feelings  ran  eipoience, 
TtMTery  distinguiilwd  qiprobation  that  attended  tbe  publication  of  the  ornamented 
edition  of  Goldsmith*!  Trarcller,  Deserted  Village,  and  Fanell'i  Hermit,  which 
was  last  year  offered  to  the  public  a*  a  specimen  of  the  imprond  stale  of  Typo- 
graphy in  tbii  couutry,  demands  my  wannest  acknowledgments ;  and  is  no  less 
satiBfactory  to  the  different  Brtista  who  contributed  their  efforts  towards  tlv  com- 
pletion of  the  work. 

■■  The  Chase,  by  Somerriile,  is  now  given  a*  a  companion  to  Goldsmith  j  and 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  obserra,  that  the  aut^ects  wbidi  ornament  the  prewnt 
volume,  being  entirely  composed  of  landscape,  scenery,  and  animals,  are  adapted, 
above  all  others,  to  display  the  beautias  of  wood  engraring, 

■'  Uafortuostely  for  bis  friends,  and  the  admirers  of  the  art  of  engraving  on 
wood,  I  have  tbe  painful  task  of  announdog  the  death  of  my  early  aequuntance 
and  friend,  the  younger  Hr.  [Jtdin]  Bevrick.  He  died  at  Oringbam,  on  the  bonki 
of  the  Tyne,  in  December  laat  [1795],  of  a  pulmonary  complaint.  Picviouily, 
however,  to  his  departure  from  London  for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  be  had  pie- 
pared,  and  indeed  finished  on  wood,  tbe  whole  of  the  designs,  except  one,  which 
embellisbed  the  Chase  ;  tbey  may  therefore  literally  be  cmisidered  as  the  last  efforts 
of  this  ingenious  snd  much-to-be-lamenled  artist. 

"  In  executing  the  engravings,  bis  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Bewick,  tiaa  bestowed 
every  poaaUile  care ;  and  the  beautiful  effect  produced  from  their  joint  labours  will, 
it  is  presumed,  fully  meet  tbe  approbation  of  tbe  subscribers." 

"  'IbeCbasa"Isembellis)iedwilhlwelveunconinKin]y  fine  cuts,  all  drawn  on  tbe 
Mock  by  h&.  7ohn  Bewick,  and  engraved  by  his  brother  Thoma^  and  may  perfa^a 


*  It  is  swd  that  hie  Mqesty  George  IIL  entertained  so  great  a  doubt  on  tbe 
lulqect,  that  he  ordered  hia  bookseller,  Mr.  George  Nicol,  to  procure  die  block* 
Ann  Mr.  Bulmer  tat  his  inspection,  tbu  be  might  convince  himself  of  tbe  &ct. 
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bacoiuiil«Nd  Mcktfi-d'auvreefiliMcceUAnudvagnrm  on  wood." — Tbe  bio- 
gnphica]  iktlch  of  Samrrrille  wu  by  Isuc  Bnd. 

Jd  1804  tha  aboi»  two  worli  were  icprinled  in  one  ocMto  volume,  by  Mr. 
Bulmer,  with  the  Mme  embclliihmeau,  for  Meuri.  Cadcll  and  Daviei,  who  bad 
purchued  tin  blocki. 

8.  Oda.EtigtuhandLalin,  IT9B  [b;  T.  J.  MkUuu,  Eiq.]>  nn.  Bto.  not  pub. 
liibed.  Hr.  Bulmer  printed  leTenl  other  publicattoni  on  Ililian  literature  ftir 
Mr.  Matthiai. 

9.  JViunim  WmUgamun,  IT9S — 1B03,  S  t^i.  fol.  Engliifa  and  Italian.  Sir 
B.  Wonlej  cxprnded  37,D0(U.  on  tbii  work,  whidi  wu  neier  publiibed.  Four 
hundred  pounds  bas  been  giren  for  ■  cjpy  at  a  book-iale. 

10.'  DiiteruitaH  on  Uu  Grttt  Gamtt,  Mo.  ISOQ,  with  engianngi.  [B;  Jainc* 
Cbriiiie.] 

II.  Tht  Fatl<er'i  Raenp,  a  Tragedy,  and  other  Poeim,  bj  the  Earl  of  Car. 
liile,  4to.  1800.     Not  publinhed. 

1S>  The  Patiage  of  iivurU  St.  Golhard,  a  Poem,  by  the  Ducbns  of  Derotisbiic, 
with  an  Italian  tnoilation  by  Sig.  Poliodori.      PriTately  printed. 

13.  jltuicrtontit  Odaria,  Greek,  k  E.  Fonter,  A.  M.  tSOS.  Ornamented  willi 
Tignette*  by  Milt  Bacon  (anerwardi  Mn.  Ponter).  Mr.  Bulmer  juMly  prided 
bimielfon  this  beautiful  work,  the  effect  of  which  ii  like  copper-plate  of  ciquiiite 
workmanihip.  A  few  copies  were  taken  oBT  on  French  paper,  and  certainly  no- 
thing e>er  exceeded  the  cltarneH  nf  the**  impreasiona. 

14.  Gireldat  Cambmuit  Jriit«ntrtH»  Cambrin,  4(0.  k  R.  C.  Hoare,  Bart.  Ito. 
1804. 

15.  7^  IliHenry  if  Abp.  Balduin  Mrevgt  Waltt,  9  roU.  4to.  Tran*- 
lated  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hour ;  illustrated  with  liewa  drawn  by  Sir  Richard,  and 
engraved  by  Byrne,  !  tola.  4to.      This  publication  is  in  erery  respect  admirable. 

16.  jI  Tract  m  (lu  ArdtUedtirt  of  a'cla.  By  Sir  R.  C.  Hoaraand  John  Cartar. 
Only  30  copies  for  private  cireulation,  1806.  [This  tract  liai  recently  been  re- 
printed for  sale.] 

17.  A  DaqauUion  an  Einueon  Vaitt,  1806  [by  James  Christie].  Smalt  folia, 
with  engraiings,  priTately  primed. 

IS.  Beniltii  et  doctorum  ytrvrum  EjmloLr,  i  Her.  Car.  Bunwy,  IBOT,  4to. 
Frintely  printed.      ISO  large,  and  50  nnall  copies. 

19.  Pnlegomena  in  Htmtrum,  4;e,  d  R.  P.  SniglU,  I  BOS,  8*0.  PriTalely 
printed;  50 copies. 

Sa   Memeifftla  L^tiiflhelati  Dakeii/Deix»ubUe,\iU,nm.Mo.     Prinlatjr 

al.  Hillary  of  AtKUnl    WUtMre,  by   Sir  lUcbard  Colt  Hoare,  Bori.  4  toIs. 

S8.  A  Calalogua  of  Books  relating  to  the  History  and  Topography  of  Italy, 
collected  1786— 1790,  8»o.  1812,  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hove,  Bart.  XVi«leIy  printed. 
Only  12  copies.  Thinaluable  colli-clion  of  lopogr^y  hat  since  been  given  by 
dw  public-spirited  Baronet  to  the  Briii&h  Museum. 

93.  LttUrt  out  MaceUaniaiu  Poi>trt  bJ  Barri  Oiaria  BabmU,  1813,  4to,  Pri- 
ntely  primed. 

84.  TrantUilvm  of  Iht  Andrin  of  Ttrenee,  IB]4,siii.  8»o.  By  a  well  known 
Baronet.    Privately  printed.      Erghl  copies  aa  Imperial  4to. 

9S.  Life  if  Lm-U  Fitcotinl  Barriiiglon,  1814,  4to.  By  lili  brollier,  Shut*, 
VOL.  XT.  D  D 
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BUhv  of  DutlwB.  PriftteljrprinlMli  lOOcopin.  Thb  wu  ivpriattd  in  Bn. 
Id  1S15. 

86.  Wmam^  JAAiMX»Hry,  tranditcd  hj  Rar.  John  Stwrjw,  4lo.  I8I5.  Only 
$^  on  luge  p^Mr. 

ST.  A  Catalogue  ^  Soati  rflaling  to  He  Batary  and  Topagrapky  ef  Ex^faiuf, 
Wala,  Scetiand,  and  IrtlBtvl  I    1815,8*0.     25  copin  ;   odI;  ui  of  whicb  vera  on 

88.  FartniU  efthe  Suvereigni  iflht  TurldA  Empire,  with  biognpbical  AtUhm 
ID  Freach  and  Engliih  j  Urge  folio.  B]>  John  Young,  Eaq,  -  TbU  vork  wu  at 
dMcipcmc  of  the  Suluo  Selim,  and  the  whole  impmaioo  wu  eeot  to  Ihe  Ottoman 
Court 

99.  The  Jnliquiliei  of  Ike  Arabt  in  SpeUt,  b;r  CaTaunah  Hurpfaj,  1816,  large 
fblio.  nil  hcrculctin  folio  ritali  Denon'i  Eg^pt,  in  noblenm  of  deaign,  «plcQ- 
dour  cf  etecutian,  and  riehoeuofmitcrial. 

Sa  Tlu  tlulon/ ^  the  Aratt  in  SpaiTt,  ^c.  4to.  1816.  Tlui  loluDW  ii  a  um^ 
panion  lo  the  aboire. 

31.  TAe  Tyjiographical  Aatiqtalia  of  Great  Brilain,  bjr  T.  F.  Dibdin.  Voli. 
II.  III.  and  IV.  The  unioit  of  the  ivd  and  black  jnka,  the  proportioned  ipace^ 
and  the  boldnen  and  lingularitf  of  (be  cuti,  render  these  book*  rer;  beautiful  of 
their  kind. 

SS.  BHIiotieca  Spenceriana,  4  *o]i.  Bio.  nil  work,  conndering  the  bulk  e$ 
the  Tolumm,  and  the  quantitj  of  mailer  inlroduced,  ia  perfaapt  the  moat  brilliant 
bibliographical  production  in  eiiitence,  ou  the  More  of  mere  typographical  excel- 
lence.  Onl;  SS  copiet  were  itruck  off  upon  Liaai  riria,  in  roj^al  4[o.,  ci^of 
whieb  were  reurred  bj  Earl  Spencer  for  presents.  Upon  the  completion  of  thia 
menk,  carried  on  without  intenniuion  for  Dearly  four  ;ean,  the  printer  proented 
Dr>  Dibdin  with  a  richlj.wrought  liWer  cup,  of  an  antique  form.  (See  Biblio- 
gitphical  DeeameroD,  II.  p.  994.) 

33.  The  BUHogrvpliiail  Decanenn,  bj  T.  F.  Dibdin.  Of  all  the  worfci  nc- 
noed  at  the  Shikipeare  PreM,  the  present  is  acknawledged  to  be  the  num  max- 
nantlj  luccesaful  in  Ihe  deielopment  of  all  the  skill  aod  btaulf  attached  to  the 
arlof  printing.  Mr.  Han»rd  (vidcpotica)  has  not  overpraised  iti  cicellence  on 
tUa  acors.  Nerar  waa  lu^  a  Taricty  of  ornament  —  in  the  way  of  wood-^uls  and 
red  atid  black  ink  —  cifaihiled.  The  quantity  of  matter,  by  ray  of  note,  ii  perhapa 
DO  where  exceeded,  in  a  perforniance  which  unilet  splendour  of  execution  whh 
curiosity  of  detail.     The  paper  is  also  oTlhe  fioesl  quality.      This  woik  ci 


We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  private  reprints  by  Mr. 
Bulmer  for  the  Roxbtirgfa  Club,  the  history  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Dr.  DibtHn's  Bibliographical  Decameron,  vol.  iii.  pp.  69 — 74- 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  Mr.  Bulmer  had  to  contend  with, 
was  the  providing  of  good  black  printing  ink.  That  formerly  used 
by  printers  was  execrable.  Baskerville  had  made  his  own  inic,  as 
well  as  type,  about  1760,  which  enabled  him  to  produce  such  fine 
work  i  and  Mr.  Robert  Martin,  hit  apprenticei  was  still  living 
when  Mr.  Bulmer  began  business.  He  tirst  supplied  Mr.  Bulmer 
with  fine  lampblack,  for  his  experiments  in  fine  printing.    But  the 
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difficulty  of  obtaining  any  adequate  supply,  induced  Mr.  Bulmer 
to  erect  an  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  mailing  Iiia  own  ink,  and 
he  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes  in  producing  a  very  su- 
perior black.  «  The  most  anxious  scrutiny  (observes  Mr.  Hansard, 
in  his  Typographia)  cannot,  in  liig  Shakspeare  or  Milton,  find  the 
least  appearance  of  failure  of  that  beautiful  velvet  richness  of 
colour  which  the  ink  originally  possessed.  In  the  Shakspeare, 
which  was  nine  years  in  hand,  the  same  harmony  of  tint  and  rich- 
ness of  colour  prevail,  as  if  the  ink  had  been  all  made  at  one  time, 
and  the  last  sheet  inked  by  the  same  hand  in  the  same  hour  as  thd 
first :  this  single  work  probably  contains  more  pages  than  all  that 
Bodoni  ever  printed.  But  the  finest  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  perfection  of  ink  and  work  is  offered  in  the  volumes  printed 
by  Mr.  Bulmer,  of  Dr.  Dibdin's  Decameron;  the  numerous  wood 
engravings  in  which  the  ground  is  an  entire  black,  and  others  with 
parts  of  the  figures  black  on  white  ground,  exhibit  such  an  even- 
ness and  intensity  of  colour,  as  nothing  but  ink  of  the  most  perfect 
compound  for  the  purpose  could  effect.  Much,  of  course,  must 
have  been  owing  to  the  aid  of  good  and  congenial  quality  In  the 
paper,  and  ensured  in  effect  by  the  experience  and  skill  which 
Mr.  Bulmer  was  so  competent  to  impart  to  his  workmen  ;  and  that 
a  great  deal  must  have  depended  on,  and  been  effected  by,  the  two 
last-named  requisites,  is  very  apparent,  from  his  being  able  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  in  ink  of  another  colour — namely,  red." 

After  continuing  in  business  with  the  highest  credit  for  about 
thirty  years,  Mr.  Bulmer  retired  in  1819,  with  a  well  earned  for- 
tune, to  a  genteel  residence  at  Clapham  Rise,  and  was  succeeded 
at  the  Shakspeare  Press  b;  his  partner  Mr.  W.  Nicol,  the  only  son 
of  Mr.  Bulmer's  firm  friend,  the  late  G.  Nicol,  Esq,  Mr.  Nicol,  in 
his  Octoglot  folio  edition  of  Virgil,  edited  by  W.  Sotheby,  Esq., 
has  proved  himself  a  most  diligent  and  able  successor;  while,  in 
publications  of  smaller  dimensions,  such  as  Major's  editions  of 
Walton's  Angler  and  Lives,  he  has  not  been  less  eminently  suc- 
cessful. 

But  whilst  we  have  justly  placed  Mr.  Bulmer  in  the  first  rank  of 
his  profession,  let  us  not  forget  that  he  had  equal  claims  to  dis- 
tinction among  those  whose  memory  is  revered  for  their  many 
private  and  domestic  virtues.  We  may  then  truly  say,  that  his  art 
has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  his  friends 
have  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  uot  easily  surpassed  in  every  moral 
excellence. 

Mr.  Bulmer  was  younger  brother  of  Sir  Fenwick  Bulmer,  VFho 

died  May  4-  1824,  aged  79,  the  senior  member  of  the  Honourable 
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Bond  of  Gentlemen  PensionerB.  Ilie  l&te  Mr.  DuJmer  was  also 
for  a  ]ong  time  one  of  the  Gentlemen  Pensionen ;  to  which  corps 
the  late  Wm.  Gifibrd,  Esq.  was  Paymaster.  Some  pleasant  poetical 
letters  from  Mr.  Gifibrd  to  Mr.  Bulmer  will  soon  appear  in  a  sixth 
volume  of  Nichols's  "  Literary  Illustrations." 

Mr.  Bulmer  died  at  Clapham  Rise,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1830,  in  his  74th  year,  and  his  remains  were  interred  on  the  16th, 
at  St.  Clement  DaneSi  Strand  (in  which  parish  his  brother  had  long 
resided),  attended  to  the  grave  by  a  numerous  and  respectable 
company  of  mourning  friends.  He  has  left  a  widow;  but  had  no 
children. 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Bulmer  will  be  found  in  Vol.  II.  of  Dr.  Dibdin's 
Bibliographical  Decameron ;  but  having  been  taken  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  the  resemblance  is  not  recognisable  by  us.  Nor  can 
we  speak  favourably  of  an  engraving  in  wood  of  Mr.  Bulmer  in 
Hansard's  Typographia.  A  more  faithful  portrait  was  executed 
in  lithography,  in  1827,  painted  and  drawn  on  stone  by  James 
Bamsay. 
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No.  XIV. 
SIR  ELIAB  HARVEY,  G.C.B. 

THE  SENIOR  ADMIRAL  OF  THE  BLUE;  KHIGHT  IN  PASLIAMENT 
FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  ESSEX;  AND  FELLOV  OF  THE  ROYAL 
SOCIETY. 

Sir  Eliab  was  the  last  male  descendaDt  of  a  family  which  settled 
at  Chigwell,  id  tlie  person  of  Sir  Eliab  Harvey,  brother  to  Wiltiam 
Harvey,  M.D.i  tlie  immortal  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  His  father,  William  Harvey,  Esq.,  was  Member  for  Eosex 
from  1722  to  1727>  and  from  1747  till  his  death  in  1763.  William 
Harvey,  Esq.,  elder  brother  to  Sir  Eliab,  was  elected  in  1775,  bat 
died  in  1779,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  After  his  death,  the  subject 
.  of  this  Memoir  was  under  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle.  General 
Edward  Harvey,  Adjutant-general  of  the  Forces.  Eliab,  another 
uncle,  was  a  King's  Counsel,  and  some  time  M.  P.  for  Dunwich. 

Mr.  Eliab  Harvey  entered  the  naval  service  ia  1771.  as  a  Mid- 
shipman in  the  William  and  Mary  yacht ;  and  was  thence  removed 
to  the  Orpheus  frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  (afterwards  Ad- 
miral) M'Bride.  He  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  Lynx,  of 
10  guns,  at  the  Leeward  Islands ;  and  subsequently  with  Lord 
Howe,  in  the  Eagle  74,  whom  he  joined  in  1775  on  the  coast  of 
North  America,  at  the  eventful  period  of  the  revolt  of  the  Ame* 
rican  provinces.  Whilst  on  that  station,  he  was  occasionally  lent 
to  the  Mermaid  and  Liverpool,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  cast 
away  in  the  latter  upon  Long  Island. 

He  returned  to  England  with  Lord  Howe,  October  25.  1778, 
and  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  In  1781| 
he  joined  the  Dolphin,  of  44  guni,  on  the  North  Sea  station;  and 
from  that  ship  he  removed  into  the  Fury  at  Spithead,  a  few  days 
prior  to  his  being  made  a  Commander  in  the  Otter  brig,  then 
recently  launched,  and  fitting  at  Deptford.  In  this  vessel,  Captain 
Harvey  was  employed  in  the  North  Sea  until  January,  1783,  on 
the  20th  of  which  month  be  was  advanced  to  Post  rank,  by  the 
express  command  of  his  late  Majesty ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
served  again  afloat  until  the  Spanish  armament  in  1790^  when  he 
obtained  the  command  of  tlie  Hussar,  of  28  guns. 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolutionary  «rar,  Captain 
Harvey  was  appointed  to  the  Santa  Margaritta,  a  fine  frigate,  in 
which  he  served  at  the  reduction  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe. 

In  the  autumn  of  1794-,  he  assisted  at  the  destruction  of  La  Fe- 
licity French  frigate,  and  two  corvettes,  near  the  Peumarke.  Early 
in  1796,  he  removed  into  the  Valiant,  of  74  guns;  and  on  the  llth 
of  August,  in  the  same  year,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  in  company 
with  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  the  trade  bound  to  that 
quarter.  Atier  remaining  some  time  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Jamaica  station,  and  invalided  from  St.  Domingo 
in  1797. 

On  the  first  establishment  of  the  Sea  Fencibles,  in  the  spring  of 
1798,  Captain  Harvey  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
Essex  district,  on  which  service  he  continued  about  fifteen  or  sir- 
teen  months,  and  then  received  an  appointment  to  the  Triumph, 
of  74  guns.  He  served  with  the  Channel  fleet  during  the  re- 
Riaiuder  of  the  war;  and  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803,  he 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Temeraire,  a  second  rale,  in  which 
ship  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar, 
October  2],  1805.  Tlie  Temeraire  was  that  day  the  next  vessel 
astern  of  the  Victory,  bearing  Lord  Nelson's  flag,  and  bad  no  less 
than  47  men  killed  and  76  wounded;  43  of  her  crew  likewise 
perished  in  the  prizes.* 

A  few  days  after  the  battle.  Captain  Harvey  received  the  fol- 
lowing handsome  communication  from  Nelson's  brave  and  worthy 
successor :  — 

"  Eurjdui,  Oct.  98.  1805. 

"  My  DEAR  Sir,  —  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  the 
victory  his  Majesty's  fleet  has  obtained  over  the  enemy,  and  on 
the  noble  and  distinguished  part  the  Temeraire  took  in  the  battle ; 
nothing  could  be  finer;  I  have  not  words  in  which  I  can  sufficiently 
express  my  admiration  of  it.  I  hope  to  hear  you  are  unhurt ;  and 
pray  send  me  your  report  of  killed  and  wounded,  with  the  officers' 
names  who  fell  in  the  action,  and  the  state  of  your  own  ship, 

•  Vice-Admiral  Callingwood,  in  his  officul  account  of  die  kcliQn,  repuMal 
tbst  the  Temenire  hod  been  ixMrded  bj  •  French  liiip  on  one  lide,  and  ■  Spuiurd 
on  the  other.  Thii  wu  not  ibe  cue.  Tba  error  probeb);  ume  from  the  or- 
eiimitance  of  one  oTtbe  Spanidi  liriiei,  with  her  colours  oter  the  quarter,  bearing 
up,  on  the  qipinacb  of  Rear-Admiral  Dunianoir'B  diTinon,  and  mixing  with  tile 
Bodoublabk  and  Fougueui,  which  ifiipt  had  been  lailied  to  tlie  Temeraire  during 
the  conflict.  Itie  enemia'  three  ihipa  were  all  iMMnied  off  M  the  nine  time. 
When  the  despatch  alluded  to  wu  written,  no  communicatiai  bad  taken  place 
between  the  Vice-Admiral  and  Captain  Hanej. 
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whether  you  can  get  her  in  &  Btate  to  meet  Oraviao,  should  he 
again  attempt  any  thing.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  esteem,  your 
&ithful  humble  Servant, 

CUTHBBKT  CoLI.mcWOOD." 

At  the  general  promotion  that  took  place  on  tlie  9th  of  the 
following  month,  in  honour  of  the  victory.  Captain  Harvey  waa 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Rear- Admiral ;  and,  on  the  change  of 
administration  in  the  ensuing  spring,  he  hoisted  his  flag  on  board 
the  Tonnant,  of  80  guns,  in  the  Channel  fleet,  under  the  orders  of 
Earl  St.  Vincent.  Previously  to  his  sailing,  he  attended  the  fu' 
neral  of  his  late  heroic  chief,  and  was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
pall  at  that  memorable  lolemnity. 

On  the  retirement  of  Earl  St.  Vincent  from  the  command  of  the 
grand  fleet,  hia  Lordship  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Rear-Admiral :  — 

"  MoRimer  Street,  April  39.  I80T. 

"  Sir, — I  cannot  retire  from  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet, 
without  expressing  the  high  sense  I  entertain  of  the  ability,  seal, 
and  perseverance  displayed  by  you  in  the  commend  of  a  detached 
squadron  during  an  unexampled  long  cruise  ofi'the  north  coast  (tf 
Spain ;  and  assuring  you  of  the  esteem  and  regard  with  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 
St.  Vincemt." 

Rear- Admiral  Harvey  continued  to  serve  in  the  Channel  fleet 
until  the  spring  of  1809,  at  which  period  a  serious  misunderstand- 
ing  took  place  between  him  and  Lord  Gambler,  who  at  that  time 
held  the  chief  command. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1809,  a  Court-Martial  Bsserobled  on  board 
the  Gladiator  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  trial  of  Kear-Admiral  Harvey, 
on  charges  which  imputed  disrespect  to  his  superior  officer.  Ad- 
miral Lord  Gambier,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Channel  fleet ; 
and  which  charges  were  comprised  in  two  letters  addressed  to  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Admiralty.  The  first  letter  8tat<;d  that  when  he 
(Lord  Gambier)  had  informed  Rear-Admiral  Harvey  that  tlie  Ad- 
miralty had  ordered  Lord  Cochrane  to  be  employed  in  attempting 
to  destroy  the  enemy's  fleet  in  Basque  Roads,  the  Rear-Admiral 
declared  in  the  most  violent  and  disrespectful  manner,  and  desired 
Lord  Gambier  to  consider  it  as  oiiicial  communication,  that  if  he 
were  passed  by,  and  Lord  Cochrane,  or  any  junior  officer,  appointed 
in  preference,  he  should  immediately  desire  to  strike  hia  flag  and 
resign  his  commission.  In  the  progress  of  the  converiatioui  the 
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llear- Admiral  complained  of  his  baviog  been  neglected,  both  by 
Liord  Gambler,  and  other  memberB  of  former  Boards  of  Admiralty; 
and  declared  that  he  had  differed  from  him  with  respect  to  his 
conduct  in  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  that  he  would  impeach 
him  for  misconduct  and  bad  management.  The  second  letter  re- 
quested a  Court-Martial  to  be  held  upon  Rear- Admiral  Harvey. 
Lord  Gambier,  Sir  Harry  Burrard  Neale,  Captains  Beresford  and 
Bowen,  and  Lord  Cochrane,  were  severally  examined  in  support 
of  the  charges.  The  latter  admitted  that  Admiral  Harvey  had 
said  he  was  no  canting  Methodi«t,  no  hypocrite,  no  psalm>singer ; 
but  it  was  evidently  unpremeditated,  and  arose  from  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings  at  the  moment.  On  the  following  day  the  Court 
re-asaembled,  when  the  Rear-Admiral  shortly  stated  his  intention 
not  to  trouble  the  Court  with  catling  any  witnesses,  but  delivered 
in  a  paper,  which  he  desired  to  be  read.  This  request  was  com- 
plied  with.  In  the  paper  the  Rear-Admiral  observed,  that  the 
charges  had  not  been  sustained  ;  that  he  could  not  justify  one  part 
of  bis  conduct,  for  which  he  offered  an  apology  to  ^e  Court ; 
that  for  the  offence  he  had  given  to  Lord  Gambier  he  had  already 
offered  an  apology  satisfactory  to  his  feelings ;  that  his  remarks 
had  been  made  to  officers  of  rank  only,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
greatly  irritated,  in  consequence  of  his  offer  of  attacking  the 
French  fleet  having  been  passed  over  without  any  acknowledgment 
of  its  having  been  made;  in  fine,  that  excess  of  zeal,  and  im- 
patience of  restraint,  where  an  opportunity  of  enterprise  presented 
itself,  although  faults,  were  such  as  the  most  eminent  naval  com- 
manders had  not  been  free  from ;  and  that  the  effects  of  those 
were  all  that  could  be  found  blameable  in  his  conduct.  To  the 
p^er  were  appended  two  letters,  one  from  Admiral  Collingwood, 
the  other  from  Earl  St.  Vincent,  both  acknowledging,  in  high 
terms,  the  mentoHous  services  of  Rear-Admiral  Harvey.  After 
a  short  deliberation,  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  declared  that 
the  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  charge  of  using  insulting  lan- 
guage to  Lord  Gambier,  as  well  as  speaking  disrespectfully  of  him 
to  several  officers,  had  been  proved  j  and  adjudged  Rear-Admiral 
Harvey  to  be  dismissed  his  Majesty's  service. 

The  character,  however,  of  both  parties  engaged  in  this  lament- 
able afiair  was  so  unimpeachable,  that  a  veil  was  thrown  over  the 
circumstance ;  and  Rear-Admiral  Harvey  was  duly  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Vice- Admiral,  ISIOj  nominated  a  K.C.B.  I815;made 
a  full  Admiral,  1619;  and  a  G.C.B.  1825. 

Sir  Eliab  Harvey  first  entered  Parliament  in  May,  1780,  as  a 
Burgess  for  Maldon,  on  the  death  of  the  Honourable  Richard  S. 
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Nasiau;  he  wu  re-chMeo  st  the  genera]  election  in  that  year,  and 
sat  till  1784.  He  v/aa  elected  a  Verderer  of  Walthani  Forest  on 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Wake,  Bart.,  in  1786 ;  but  wsb  not  again 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  until  chosen  for  the  county 
BtJ  the  general  election  in  1803,  when  he  succeeded  Thomas 
B.  Bnunstoo,  Esq.,  whose  son  is  now  elected  in  his  room.  Sir 
Eliab  has  not,  however,  represented  Essex  from  that  time  without 
interruption  ;  he  was  re-elected  in  1806>  and  1607,  but  retired  in 
18IS.  In  1812  and  1816,  Johu  Archer  Houblon,  Esq.  was  re- 
turned; but  in  1820,  Sir  Eliab  was  again  successful,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1826-  In  his  political  opinions,  as  descended  from  an 
old  Tory  family,  he  gave  a  steady  but  not  servile  support  to  the 
administrations  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool  j  but 
was  in  the  minority  on  the  great  question  of  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation. 

His  death  took  place  at  Roll's  Park,  Chigwell,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1830,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

Sir  Eliab  Harvey  married.  May  15.  1784^,  Lady  Louisa  Nugent, 
younger  daughter  and  coheir  of  Robert  Ear]  Nugent,  and  aunt  to 
the  present  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Earl  Nugent.  His  eldest 
son.  Captain  Harvey,  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Burgos  in  1612; 
William,  the  younger,  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  his  twenty- 
first  year,  in  1823.  Six  daughters  survive,  of  whom  the  eldest 
was  married,  October  8.  1801,  to  William  Lloyd,  of  Aston,  to 
Shropshire,  Esq.;  Georgiana,  the  fourth,  April  22.  1816,  to  John 
Drummond,  jun.  Esq.  banker;  and  Emma,  the  second,  February  I6. 
1830,  only  four  days  before  her  father's  death,  to  Colonel  William 
Cornwallis  Eustace,  C.B.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1830,  another 
daughter,  Eliza,  was  married  to  Thomas  William,  son  of  T.  G. 
Bramston,  of  Skreens. 

The  remains  of  Sir  Eliab  were  deposited,  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  family  mausoleum  at  Hempsted  Church,  where  also 
repose  those  of  his  great  relative,  the  celebrated  Dr.  William 
Harvey.  A  numerous  tenantry,  by  whom  he  was  most  highly 
respected  and  beloved  for  his  liberality,  preceded  the  procession. 
The  carriages  of  Viscount  Maynard,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county,  and  other  neighbouring  gentlemen,  followed  the  corpse. 


"  MarshaH's  Royal  Naval  Biography,"  and  "  The  Gentleman's 
Magasipe,"  have  furnished  the  materials  for  the  foregoing  Me- 
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No.  XV. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  WILLIAM  HUSKISSON, 

MEMBER   OF    PARLIAMENT    FOR    LIVERPOOL. 

Xhe  stateiman  whoae  sudden  &nd  lamentable  death  has  rendered 
him  one  of  the  BubjectB  of  our  present  volume,  was  in  many 
respects  the  most  remarkable  person  that  Parliament  had  to  boast  of. 
Posterity  will  enquire  by  what  means,  one  who  was  sprung  from 
comparatively  humble  parentii  without  fortune,  without  rank, 
neither  supported  by  powerful  friends,  nor  pushed  forward  by 
secret  influence,  contrived  to  raise  himself  to  senatorial  dbtinction 
ao  high  as  that  which  Mr.  Huskisson  had  obtained.  And  when 
posterity  shall  be  told  that  to  his  talents,  and  his  industry,  and 
his  integrity  alone,  he  was  indebted  for  his  honours,  they  will 
have  studied  very  indifferently  the  character  of  the  times  of  their 
fathers,  and  will  have  appreciated  very  inaccurately  the  difficulties 
which  oppose  the  progress  even  of  the  highest  genius,  if  they  do 
not  conclude  that  the  talents,  and  the  industry,  and  the  integrity 
of  Mr.  Huskisson  were  passing  great. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  born  at  Birch  Moreton,  in  Worcestershire, 
on  the  Itth  of  March,  1770.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William 
Huskisson,  Esq.,  a  respectable  private  gentleman,  who  resided 
upon  hit  patrimonial  estate,  called  Oxiey,  in  the  parish  of  Bueh- 
bury,  near  Wolverhampton.  Hie  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daugfiter 
of  John  Rotton,  Esq.  of  a  highly  respectable  family  in  StaflTord- 
shire.  In  1774,  Mrs.  Huskisson  died  suddenly  and  prematurely, 
a  few  hours  after  childbirth,  leaving  four  children :  namely, 
William,  the  subject  of  this  notice  ;  Richard,  who  han  since  died ; 
Samuel,  the  present  General  i  and  Charles,  who  now  resides  near 
Btrraingham.  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  father,  married  again  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  and  had  by  his  second  wife  several  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  is  Captain  Thomas  Huskisson,  of  the  Royal 
Navy, 

At  his  mother's  decease,  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson  was  not  five 
years  old,  and  he  was  placed  at  an  infant  school  at  Brewood  in 
Staffordshire ;  when  older,  removed  to  Albrighton ;  and  lastly,  to 
Appleby  in  Leicestershire,  where  he  gave  evident  promise  of  the 
talents  by  which  he  was  afterwards  so  eminently  distinguished. 
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Mr.  HuikinoD'a  mather  wu  niece  to  Dr.  Gem,  a  gentleman 
highly  esteemed,  as  well  for  his  medical  skill  as  for  his  other 
•cientific  and  literary  acquirements.  Dr.  Gem  had  accompanied 
the  Dulce  of  Bedford  on  the  embassj'  to  France  in  ]?€2-3;  and 
the  society  of  the  men  of  letters  with  whom  he  mixed,  and  the 
great  facilities  which  Paris  then  afforded  for  the  researches  of 
science,  decided  him  to  fix  his  residence  in  that  capital  and  ita 
vicinity ;  paying  occasional  visits  to  his  friends  in  England,  and 
to  his  small  family  estate  in  Worcestershire  {which,  at  his  death 
in  1800,  he  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  appointing  him  also 
residuary  legatee).  Dr.  Gem  always  felt  great  interest  in  the 
children  of  his  favourite  niece,  and  having  expressed  a  wish,  in 
consequence  of  the  second  marriage  contracted  by  Mr.  Hoskis- 
soa*s  father,  that  the  two  eldest  boys  should  be  entrusted  to  his 
care,  they  were  permitted  to  accompany  him  on  his  return  to 
Paris  in  1783. 

The  late  Mr.  Huskisson  was  then  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years  old.  Dr.  Gem  attended  most  carefully  to  his  education; 
but  at  that  period  he  was  remarkable  only  as  a  bashful,  diffident, 
unassuming,  and  reserved  youth ;  and  on  this  point  it  may  be 
mentioned,  in  illustration,  that  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  in  re- 
cently contradicting  the  erroneous  statement  that  he  had  been  a 
clerk  in  a  banking-house,  said,  "  I  am  quite  certain  he  never 
entered  a  banking-house,  except  to  fetch  the  needful ;  and  even 
of  this  there  is  a  doubt,  for  no  one  would  have  thought  of  sending 
bim,  as  he  was  too  bashful  to  tell  his  business."  The  statement 
that  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  is  equally  untrue.  It 
was  his  uncle';  intention  to  make  him  a  physician,  with  the  view 
of  introducing  him  as  his  own  successor  in.  the  appointment  at- 
tached to  the  embassy  at  Paris;  but  he  was  from  the  first,  aa 
throughout  his  life,  inclined  to  *<  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,"  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  soon  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  his  inclination. 

His  brother  Richard,  on  the  contrary,  pursued  his  studies  with 
zeal,  and  was  distinguished  for  superior  skill  as  a  surgeon,  which 
was  the  line  of  the  profession  allotted  to  him.  Sir  Asttey  Cooper, 
who  was  a  fellow-student  with  Richard,  has  been  heard  to  speak 
very  highly  of  his  talents ;  but  his  career  was  brief,  and  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words.  He  was,  in  the  year  I79S,  through  the  then 
commencing  influence  of  his  brother  William,  appointed  a  surgeon 
in  the  army ;  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  he  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  yellow  fever  at  Guadaloupe. 

William  was,  however,  reserved  for  a  longer  and  more  brilliant 
coiirse ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  strongly  private  and 
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public  drcuiBStancea  coDcmred  in  urging  him  from  the  path 
originally  marked  out  for  him,  to  that  which  led  him  to  politico) 
distinction.  His  uncle  and  preceptor,  Dr.  Gem,  was  a  man  of 
rare  talents  and  philosophical  mind ;  he  was  the  intimate  associate 
of  Franklin,  and  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  day  ;  but  he  was  a 
severely  strict  disciplinarian,  and,  from  the  oddity  of  bit  notions 
and  habits,  ill  calculated  to  win  a  spirit  hut  little  predisposed 
to  the  laborious  study  of  a  somewhat  repulsive  profession.  One 
instance  of  his  peculiarity  may  suffice  for  the  present  purpose. 
With  him,  economy  was  ever  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  from  this 
cause,  perhaps,  as  well  as  with  the  view  of  preserving  the 
elasticity  of  the  nuod  during  the  hours  devoted  to  study,  it  was 
his  habit  not  to  eat  any  thing  whatever  until  the  usual  time  of 
dinner,  about  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  observ- 
ance of  this  rule  he  enforced  upon  hie  pupils;  and  the  only  miti- 
gation  they  were  allowed,  consisted  of  a  scanty  portion  of  bread 
and  fruit,  with  which  they  were  sometimes  permitted  to  break  the 
miserable  monotony  of  this  diurnal  penance.  Such  a  systenn,  it 
may  be  supposed,  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  feelings  or 
suited  to  the  constitution  of  youth ;  and  it  can  excite  no  wonder 
to  state  that  William  Huskisson,  after  a  few  years'  experience  of 
it,  was  so  much  reduced  in  flesh,  that  when  he  visited  England 
bis  family  could  scarcely  recognise  him,  and  it  was  only  by  great 
core  that  be  was  restored  to  his  former  vigour. 

This  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  give  him  a  distaste  for 
medicine ;  but  it  was  mainly  to  the  exciting  state  of  public  a&irs 
at  the  time  that  the  alteration  in  his  course  of  life  was  attribut- 
able. There  was  then  a  spirit  abroad  wbich  was  well  calculated 
to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  and,  with  a  power  almost  irre- 
sistible, to  draw  the  mind  from  sober  studies  to  the  pursuit  of 
objects  which,  in  perspective,  were  surrounded  by  dazsling 
glories,  replete  with  soul-exciting  grandeur,  and  pregnant  with 
benefit  to  mankind.  The  triumphant  struggle  of  America  for 
independence  had  kindled  a  flame  which  spread  from  end  to  end 
of  the  civilised  world  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  which  found 
in  France  a  ripe  and  redundant  harvest  of  food.  Situated  as  he 
was,  it  is  scarcely  matter  of  wonder  that  young  Huskisson  caught 
the  contagion ;  that  the  talismanic  name  of  liberty  aroused  him; 
and  that  the  bashful,  diffident,  and  reserved  youth  started  at 
once  into  the  warm  assertor  of  the  people's  rights.  With  all 
the  ardour  natural  to  his  years,  of  which  he  had  then  num- 
bered but  nineteen  or  twenty,  he  entered  into  the  feelings 
of  the  Revolutionary  party,  and  became    a    warm  supporter 
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of  principles  and  theories,  which  lubiequent  experience,  and 
a  more  matured  mind,  taught  him  to  regard  as  visionary  and 
dangerous.  He  was  not,  however,  as  has  been  asserted,  a 
member  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  nor  did  he  approve  of  their 
violent  and  anarchical  doctrines.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
sought  only  a  salutary  chaoge  in  the  Government.  The  mistake 
on  this  point,  which  furnished  his  political  opponents  with  appa- 
rent grounds  for  atigniatiaiog  him  as  "  an  Ultra  Liberal,  and  a 
furious  Democrat,"  arose  from  his  being  a  member  of  a  Society 
in  Paris,  entitled  "  La  Soci6t£  de  1789,"  or  <'  Le  Club  de  Quatre- 
vingt-neuf ;"  but  that  society  was  esiablished  by  seceders  from  the 
Jacobin  Club,  and  in  opposition  to  it.  Us  object  was  to  protect 
and  defend  the  original  principles  of  the  Revolution  of  1789; 
principles  which  the  Jacobin  Club  had,  by  its  founders,  been  in- 
tended to  promote,  in  opposition  to  the  more  democratic  views 
which  that  Club  afterwards  adopted.  We  have  seen,  in  a  collec- 
tion of  pampbleU,  a  speech  which  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  89th  of 
August,  1790,  addressed  to  "  Le  Club  de  Quatre-vingt-neuf."  The 
subject  of  it  is  the  policy  of  an  additional  issue  of  auignalt ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  subject  is  treated  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  more  matured  knowledge  and  judgment  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman.  What  be  says  of  paper-money 
is  incontrovertible;  and  the  only  evidence  of  an  excessive 
liberalism  in  the  speech  is  a  recommendation  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  state,  not  by  an  issue  of  depreciated  paper,  but  by  the  sale 
of  national  property.* 

The  only  other  Association  with  which  Mr,  Huskisson  was  at 
that  time  connected  was  "  The  London  Corresponding  Society," 
amongst  the  supporters  of  which  were  many  men  whoso  loy^ly 
and  patriotism  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to 
argue,  as  has  been  attempted,  that  Mr.  Huskisson's  sentiments  at 

*  It  bsnng  been  tUlcd  tbst  Hr.  Htukinon  bid  frUcrniicd  with  tbs  Jacobin 
Club,  be  MHiw  jttn  ago  *ddinHd  the  folloving  Idler  to  ■  friend  :  — 

■■  Mt  BEAa  Su, —  Mmnj  tbuiki  for  jour  very  kind  letter.  I  sm  iwrnre  how 
indiiitiiou^  tfai  calumnia  to  wbich  }ou  refer  bUT*  been  circulated  bf  mdero. 
lencc,  »nd  I  «ni  equellr  aware  that  in  tnjnj  iaataocei  they  h«Te  unwiilinglr  been 
recnrad  u  tratb. 

"  I  nerer  waa  in  lb*  Jacobin  Qufa  but  «nce  in  my  lift.  I  went  there  ai  a 
■jKctstor,  and  in  company  with  the  late  Mr.  Windham  and  Ihc  late  Lord  Chi- 
chcMar,  (and  alio,  it  appean,  the  preient  Sir  John  Thomai  Stanley,  of  Cbeihirt,} 
who  wtra  about  aa  good  Jacobini  at  luyaeir, 

"  Tbe  club  wai  an  object  of  curiouty  to  fonigiMn ;  and  in  the  indulgenc*  of 
that  curiouty  we  went  to  one  tilling,  at  wo  might  hate  gone  to  a  hull-6ght 
in  Spain.  Ftila  l<na.  But  efcry  man  who  atpirea  to  ditlinction  io  public  life 
mutt  lay  bit  Kcount  to  be  anailed  with  tucb  unfair  weapon*.  —  Tour*  rtrj  iin> 
cerely,  "  W.  Hshuuok. 

"  C.  Gardtnt,  July." 
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that  time  were  inciHiipatible  w!th  a  faithful  Rllegiance  to  the 
British  monarcby.  This  point  was  candidly  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Huskisaon,  in  bis  address  to  the  electors  of  Liver- 
pool, at  the  election  of  1823.  From  that  explanation,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  long  continue  his  connection  with  the 
Club,  and,  indeed,  he  was  soon  by  circumstances  called  upon  to 
make  a  more  profitable  u»e  of  his  time  and  talenCa. 

During  bis  residence  in  France  Mr.  Huskisson  had  become  a 
perfect  master  of  the  French  language  ;  and  the  interest  he  took 
in  public  aftirs  had  made  him  familiar  with  the  intricacies,  con- 
dition, and  general  hearings,  of  the  several  parties  in  Paris.  He 
had  also  turned  bis  attention  to  the  study  of  international 
policy  and  commerce ;  bis  thorough  knowledge  of  which  after- 
wards  enabled  him  to  take  so  distinguished  and  active  a  part  in 
the  afiairs  of  his  own  country.  Hiese  qualifications  for  office,  bo 
well  adapted  to  the  times,  did  nut  escape  the  notice  of  Lord 
Gower  (the  present  Marquis  of  Stafford),  the  British  Ambaasodor, 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Warner,  Chaplain  to  the 
Embassy.  Dr.  Warner  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Gem,  and  had  thus 
become  acquainted  with  the  promising  talents  and  pleasing  manners 
of  young  Huskisson ;  and  having  mentioned  him  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  to  Lord  Gower,  his  Lordship  desired  that  he  should 
be  presented  to  him  ;  and  his  Lordship's  private  secretary  being 
prevented  by  illness  from  attending  to  his  duties,  Mr.  Hnskiason 
was  offered  the  situation.  He  readily  embraced  the  opportunity, 
and,  attaching  himself  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ambassador, 
relinquished  totally  the  study  of  medicine.  Thus  began  Mr.  Hu>- 
kisson's  acquaintance  with  Lord  Gower  and  Lady  Sutherland,  who, 
from  that  tirne  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  period  of  forty  years, 
continued  to  honour  him  with  their  friendship  and  confidence ; 
whilst  he  never  ceased  to  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  that 
kindness  which  had  encouraged  the  early  efforts  of  his  mind  and 
talents. 

On  being  appointed  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Gower,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  occupied  apartments  in  the  Ambassador's  Hotel,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  family.  Upon  the  return  of  Lord  Gower 
to  England,  in  1792,  Mr.  Huskisson  accompanied  him,  and  con- 
tinued to  pass  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  with  his  Lordship,  and 
in  his  society.  Soon  after  Mr.  Dundas  expressed  to  Lord  Gower 
his  wish  to  select  some  gentleman  of  abilities,  who  perfectly  under- 
stood the  French  language,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  projected 
arrangement  of  en  office  for  the  afiairs  of  the  emigrants  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  England.    Lord  Gower  immediately  mentioned 
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Mr.  HiukitBOD  a>  being  highly  qualified  for  the  situation,  which 
Mr.  Dundu  then  offered,  and  he  accepted  early  in  179S. 

The  stirring  scenes  which  he  had  witnessed,  and  tlie  great 
eKpansion  of  his  mind,  had  unfitted  him  for  following  the  example 
of  the  former  members  of  his  family,  who  had  for  so  many  years 
resided  upon  their  own  property ;  and  he  felt  disinclined  to  the 
quiet  life  of  a  country  gentleman.  His  father  had  been  obliged  to 
alienate  a  considerable  part  of  his  property,  in  order  to  make  pro- 
vision  for  his  younger  children  (of  whom  he  left  eight  by  his  two 
marriages) ;  and  his  eldest  son  inherited  only  the  entailed  property 
at  Oxley,  the  adjoining  lands  and  the  advowson  of  the  parish  of 
Bushbury  having  been  directed  to  be  sold.  This  circumstance) 
combining  with  others,  induced  Mr.  Huekisson  to  take  measurea 
for  cutting  off  the  entail,  to  sell  his  landed  property,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  official  life. 

Mr.  Muskisson's  taJeots  had  already  won  for  him  the  esteem  and 
approbation  not  only  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr,  Dundas,  under  whom  he 
was  employed,  but  also  of  many  other  distinguished  men ;  and  of 
Mr.  Canning  in  particular,  with  whom  he  ever  after  maintained  the 
most  intimate  union.  In  1795  he  was  appointed  Chief  Clerk  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Dundas  (the  late  Lord  Melville,)  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  War  Department,  and  in  the  following  year  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Evan  Nepean  in  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  ;  and 
being  found  a  valuable  man  of  business,  he  was  brought  into  Far- 
liamenl,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the  borough  of  Mor- 
peth, which  place  he  continued  to  represent  until  the  disEolution 
of  Parliament  in  1802. 

About  this  period  Mr.  Huskisson  was  successively  appointed 
Receiver-general  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1799,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  married  to  Eliza- 
beth-Mary, younger  daughter  of  Admiral  Mark  Milbanke,  a  great- 
uncle  of  the  present  Sir  John  Peniston  Milbanke,  Bart,,  as  also  of 
the  present  Lord  Viscount  Melbourne  and  the  dowager  Lady 
Byron.     Mrs.  Huskisson  survives  her  husband,  without  children. 

In  ISOO,  Mr.  Huskisson  purchased  of  Mr.  Hayley  the  poet,  and 
biographer  of  Cowper  (with  whom  he  had  long  been  on  terms  of 
intimate  friendship),  his  villa  of  Eartham,  five  miles  from  Chi- 
chester. "  This  originally  unextensive  domain,''  says  the  Rev. 
Mr,  Dallaway,  in  his  History  of  the  Rape  of  Chichester,  "  was 
embellished  by  its  late  owner  in  the  simple  and  genuine  taste  of 
the,^nne  omit,  as  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Shenstone 
at  the  LcBsowes.  Mr.  Hu8kias<Q)  has  greatly  enlarged  then 
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hoiue,  ia  a  style  of  accommodstioD  and  elegance;  having  likewiie 
extended  and  made  alterationa  la  the  immediate  environ*.  The 
present  estate  includes  about  300  acres." 

Mr.  Huskisson  remained  in  office  as  Under  Secretar})  of  the  War 
Department  until  the  breaking  up  of  Mr.  Pitt's  adininietration  in 
1801,  when  he  resigned;  Mr.  Pitt  having,  in  consideration  of 
his  valuable  services,  previously  obtained  for  him  the  King's  Sign 
Manual,  dated  the  17th  of  May,  ISOl,  securing  to  him  a  pension 
of  1200^.  a  year  (contingent  upon  his  not  holding  any  office  of  that 
value),  with  a  remainder  of  615/.  to  Mrs.  Huskisson,  to  commence 
from  her  husband's  death. 

At  the  general  election  in  1802,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  a  candidate 
for  Dover.  After  a  severe  contest  of  five  days,  he  polled  only  466 
votes,  while  one  of  his  competitors,  Mr.  Trevannion,  had  666,  and 
the  other,  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  534.  On  this  he  declined  proceed- 
ing further,  and  took  leave  of  the  inhabitants  in  a  very  handsome 
and  conciliatory  speech,  which,  in  the  accounts  of  the  day,  was 
Stated  to  have  called  forth  the  approbation  even  of  his  opponents. 

His  place  at  Morpeth  having  been  meanwhile  filled  by  Mr.Ord, 
Mr.  Huskisson  remained  out  of  Parliament  until  ISO^when  the 
succession  of  the  Hon.  John  Elliot  to  his  fkther's  peerage  occa- 
sioned a  vacant  seat  foi  the  borough  of  Liskeard.  After  a  contest 
with  Thomas  Slieridan,  Esq.  and  a  double  return,  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  by  a  committee  declared  duly  elected.  May  15. 1804. 

On  the  very  same  day,  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  power ;  and  soon 
after  Mr.  Huskisson  was  appointed  one  of  the  joint  Secretaries  to 
the  Treasury,  together  with  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne.  At  the  general 
election  in  1806,  he  was  re-elected  for  Liskeard. 

During  'Mr.  Fox's  short  administration,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  in 
Opposition  ;  but  he  returned  with  Mr.  Perceval,  and  resumed  his 
Secretaryship,  being  elected  to  Parliament  in  1807  for  the  borough 
of  Harwich. 

'  Through  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  parlia- 
mentary life,  he  spoke  but  little ;  though  mucli  that  was  detailed 
by  Ministers,  particularly  on  financial  resources  and  supplies,  was 
the  result  of  his  previous  researches,  especially  after  he  became 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Whenever  he  did  speak,  he 
commanded  attention,  as  well  by  the  unaffected  and  manly  simpli- 
city of  his  address,  as  by  the  clearness  of  his  stateaients  on  sub- 
jects the  most  intricate  and  difficult.  When,  for  instance,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session  of  1807,  the  Minister's  arrangement 
with  the  Bank  for  managing  the  loan  was  censured  by  some  of  the 
acutest  members  of  Opposirion,  especially  Mr.  Tiemey  and  Lord 
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Henry  Petty,  Mr.  Huskiggon  in  very  lew  words  replied  to  their 
objectionB,  and  at  once  released  Mr.  Perceval  from  die  perplexity 
in  which  they  were  involving  him. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  statesman  of  eminence,  and  impos- 
lible  to  find  one  of  Mr.  HueliiESon's  gifked  and  merited  eminence, 
more  frank  than  he  was  in  acknowledgment  when  convicted  of  an 
error.  A  jocose  writer  remarks  that  "  Mr.  Huskiason  would  as 
soon  dance  a  minuet  with  an  Austrian  princess,  as  give  up  an 
opinion  which  he  considered  to  be  correct ;  "  but  let  the  incorrect- 
ness of  an  (pinion  which  he  had  most  resolutely  avowed  be  clearly 
made  out,  and  no  man  in  the  world  waa  more  ready  to  relinquish 
it.  A  sample  of  this  temper  was  given  in  the  year  1809;  on  a 
subject  indeed  of  no  great  moment,  yet  sufficiently  important  (o 
undergo  a  thorough  investigation.  Sir  Francis  Durdett  com- 
plained that  certwn  ground  belonging  to  Chelsea  Hospital  was 
about  to  be  leased  to  Colonel  Gordon  for  building,  which  would 
"  coop  up  "  the  infirmary  to  a  degree  injurious  to  its  inmates.  To 
this  Mr.  Huskisson  answered  that  special  provision  was  making  in 
the  lease  to  prevent  this  injury,  which  the  large  extent  of  the 
ground  would  amply  allow.  But  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Huskissgn 
renewed  the  subject,  and  candidly  remarked  that,  having  since 
been  on  the  spot,  there  appeared  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
building  would  interfere  with  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  tlie 
Hospital,  and  that  the  site  was  consequently  removed. 

When  Colonel  Wardte,  intoxicated  with  his  partial  triumph 
over  the  Duke  of  York,  thrust  himself  into  the  foremost  rank  of 
radical  reformers,  and  introduced  his  famous  motion  to  save  the 
amount  of  the  income  tax  by  retrenchments  in  the  army  and  navy, 
at  the  most  expensive  and  first  hopeful  period  of  the  war  —  it  fell 
to  Mr.  Huskisson's  lot  to  reply  to  his  statements,  which  he  did  in 
a  tone  of  mingled  argument  and  satire,  the  force  of  which  was  felt 
through  the  House. 

To  those  who  could  not  discern  the  minuter  variations  and  sub- 
divisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  this  time,  Mr.  Huskisson 
appeared  a  complete  ministerial  partizan,  ready  on  all  occasions  not 
only  to  vote  with  the  Cabinet,  but  to  strengthen  its  measures  by 
his  influence,  eloquence,  and  reasoning.  This,  however,  was  by 
no  means  the  case  :  he  belonged  to  a  parly  in  the  Ministry  rather 
than  to  the  Ministry  generally :  and,  willing  as  he  was  to  merge 
trifling  peculiarities  in  combined  efforts  for  the  nation's  good,  he  J 
sacrificed  neltlier  his  integrity  nor  his  independence;  but,  to  pre- 
serve them,  he  was  always  willing  to  relinquish  the  honours  and 
emoluments   of  office.     Mr.  Canning  was   for   many  years  the 
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oBtensible,  and  recently  the  acknowledged,  head  of  the  party  to 
which  Mr.  MuBkiuon  belonged ;  and  which  first  asaumed  a  diadnct 
political  character  at  the  close  of  the  year  1809,  when  that  dia- 
tinguished  statesman  avowed  his  difference  from  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  of  consequence  left  the  Miniatry.  Mr.  Canning's  irienda, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Huakisson,  separated  with  him ;  and  in 
subsequent  debates  it  soon  appeared  that  this  third  party  existed 
in  the  House  —  agreeing  with  the  Ministry  upon  questions  of 
general  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic ;  hut  contending,  with 
the  Opposition,  for  the  necessity  of  retrenchment  in  the  public 
expenditure. 

Because  Mr.  Huskisson  so  zealously  opposed  Colonel  Wordle's 
wild  scheme  of  retrenchment,  he  was  thought  to  be  averse  to 
economy  in  any  shape ;  but  he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  attachment  to  economical  measures  wisely  chosen  and  pru- 
dently applied.  We  allude  to  the  debate  on  the  budget  of  1810, 
when  he  urged  the  House  to  resist  the  addition  which  Mr.  Per^ 
ceval  was  proposiog  to  make  to  the  public  burdens  —  to  consider 
the  impossibility  of  long  carrying  on  the  war  in  this  way  —  and 
to  examine  whether  a  careful  reduction  of  some  millions  might 
not  be  made  without  injury  to  the  public  credit,  which  he  considered 
indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  country.  Aware  that,  being 
now  out  of  office,  his  motives  might  be  suspected,  he  antidpUed 
the  suspicion  by  this  candid  avowal :  — 

"  Some  persons  may  think  the  suggestions  I  have  thrown  out 
are  the  result  of  political  feeling  ;  and  others  may  think  that  if  I 
entertained  these  opinions  formerly,  I  ought  to  have  expressed 
them.  The  fact  is,  that  /  have  always  entertained  them  t  but  when 
in  office,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  state  them  only  to  my  supe- 
riors, convinced  as  I  am  thai  the  revision  and  retrenchment  whic^ 
appear  to  me  so  desirable  can  be  beneficially  effected  by  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  alone." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Huskisson  hod  not  yet  belonged 
to  the  Cabinbt,  —  that  his  last  and  highest  office  was  that  of  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  in  which  he  could  scarcely  do  more 
Uiaui  as  be  observed,  "  state  his  views  to  his  superiors,"  and  advise 
"  the  Executive  Government "  to  such  measures  as  in  his  own 
judgment  w«-e  both  desirable  and  practicable.  How  far  an  indi- 
vidual, thus  subordioately  connected  with  the  ministry,  was  bound 
by  bis  principles  to  tell  the  House  that  his  superiors  would  not 
listen  to  his  advice,  or  by  quitting  his  office  to  leave  the  decision 
of  the  matter  to  their  discretion,  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  The 
&ct,  however,  is  before  un,  that  whatever  official  restraint  was  pre- 
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vioudy  laid  on  his  lips  in  the  House,  be  was  no  sooner  delivered  from 
it  than  he  gave  publicity  to  bis  plans,  and  pleaded  for  that  retrench- 
ment  and  economy  which  he  had  more  privately  laboured  in  vain 
to  efiect. 

When  it  was  proposed,  in  181 1,  to  vote  six  milliooB  in  Exche- 
quer bills,  fbr  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing interests,  Mr.  Huskisson  expressed  strong  doubts  of  the 
remedy  being  applicable  to  the  case ;  and  by  a  deUil  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  1793  to  which  the  friends  of  the  measure  appealed, 
and  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  existing  distress,  he  showed 
that  the  causes  were  altogether  different  and  dissimilar. 

Being  placed  on  the  "Bullion  Committee,"  Mr.HuskissoD  became 
one  of  its  most  prominent  and  active  members  ;  and  defended  the 
principles  in  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  The  Question  concerning  the  Depreciation  of  our  Currency 
stated  and  examined."  The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
well  known  talents  of  the  writer,  combined  to  give  bo  rapid  a  sale 
to  this  pamphlet,  that  it  reached  to  a  third  edition  within  as  many 
weeks.  In  his  preface,  Mr.  Huskisson  adverted  to  the  clamour 
against  the  Bullion  Report,  which  he  represented  as  ill-founded, 
and  as  arising  from  wilful  misrepresentation.  He  observed,  that 
being  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  by  whom  the  Report 
was  drawn  up,  being  naturally  desirous  to  vindicate  what  share  he 
might  be  supposed  to  have  in  it;  and  having  been  pressed  for 
some  explanation  of  his  opinions  respecting  the  state  of  our  cur* 
rency  and  circulation,  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  those  opinions 
were  founded  ;  he  had  committed  to  paper  the  substance  of  them, 
in  part  before,  and  the  remainder  very  soon  after,  the  publication  of 
the  Report.  After  determining  on  the  question  of  the  actual  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency  in  the  affirmative,  the  principal  object  of 
this  pamphlet  was  to  vindicate  the  necessity  of  the  recommend- 
ation in  the  Bullion  Report ;  namely,  that  the  Bank  should  resume 
its  payments  in  cash  in  two  years.  Mr.  Huskisson  answered,  with 
great  ability,  all  the  objections  that  had  been  stated  to  that  pro- 
position. He  declared  that  he  foresaw  no  danger  that  could  arise 
from  carrying  it  into  effect ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
confident,  with  the  repayment  in  gold,  paper-currency  would 
regain  its  former  value,  and  all  the  evils  of  an  excess  of  paper  would 
be  avoided.  It  was  candidly  admitted,  even  by  one  of  the  critics 
of  that  day  who  was  not  completely  a  convert  to  Mr.  Huskisson'a 
doctrine,  "  that  this  elaborate  work  contained  facls  and  reason- 
ings,  without  a  previous  knowledge  and  examination  of  which  no 
man  could  be  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject." 
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When  the  Barrack  Eatimates  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Cammona  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Hufikiason  exposed 
the  extravagance  of  the  plan  for  a  new  Hone  Barrack ;  showing 
by  a  calculation,  that  the  cost  for  each  horse  would  be  equal  to 
tOl-  per  annunii  and  the  building  he  represented  as  an  instance  of 
**  awkward  magnificence  between  a  palace  and  a  stable."  He 
renewed  his  efforts  in  favour  of  retrenchment,  when  Mr.  Vansit- 
tart  (now  Lord  Bexleyf,  who  had  become  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  Mr.  Perceval's  assassination,  brought  forward  the 
important  budget  of  1812.  It  had,  in  fact,  been  arranged  by  Mr. 
Perceval  himself,  and  was  Mr.  Vansittart's  only  by  approbation 
and  adoption.  The  charges  of  the  yew  were  now  risen  to  an 
appalling  amount ;  but  by  means  apparently  simple,  and  which 
were  generally  approved,  Mr.  Vansittart  proposed  a  proportionate 
addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  country.  But  Mr,  Huskisson 
had  still  scope  for  some  masterly  reasoning  on  his  fiivourite 
theme.  As  his  opinions  on  matters  of  6nance  were  always  entitled 
to  respect,  the  House  listened  with  the  greatest  attention.  He 
first  dwelt  on  the  fall  which  had  taken  place  in  the  public  funds, 
and  on  the  disadvantageous  terms  of  the  late  loan  ;  but  his  chief 
attention  was  given  to  the  failing  revenue  of  Ireland,  respecting 
which  he  stated  some  very  singular  circumstances.  The  impres- 
sion made  on  the  House  was  deeply  in  favour  of  Mr.  Huskisson's 
argument,  for  investigating  the  finances  of  that  country^  and 
retrenching  as  much  as  possible  at  home. 

About  this  period,  Mr.  Huskisson  obtained  the  lucrative  appoiot- 
ment  of  Colonial  Agent  for  Ceylon  ;  the  salary  of  which  was 
VJOOl.  a  year.  This  he  retained  until  1823  ;  when,  considering  it 
incompatible  with  his  other  situations,  he  relinquished  the  office. 

At  the  election  in  1812,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  returned  for  Chi- 
chester ;  but  not,  as  has  been  stated,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond ;  on  the  contrary,  he  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  on  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  Whig  or  Blue  party, 
which  is  totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  Lennox  family.  His 
reception  at  Chichester  was  most  enthusiastic ;  and  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  electors  may  be  inferred  from  the 
ftct,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  allowed  hira  to  pay  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  his  election,  it  being  their  unanimous  desire  to 
return  him  even  without  the  cost  of  a  dinner !  But  this  offer  he 
could  not  he  prevailed  upon  to  accept.  At  the  elections  in  18IS, 
and  1820,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  returned  for  the  same  place.  On 
his  retirement  from  Chichester,  and  election  for  Liverpool,  in  182S, 
his  late  constituents  presented  him  with  a  handsome  piece  of  plate 
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as  a  proor  of  tbeir  itncere  regard,  and  the  parting  was  on  each 
aide  one  of  deep  regret;  Mr.  Huskiwoii  having  accepted  the' 
invitation  of  the  LiTerpool  electors,  not  from  a  desire  to  leave 
Chichester,  where  his  attachment  was  ever  strong,  but  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  and  an  anxiety  to  render  himself  more 
extensively  useful  to  his  country. 

In  1813,  Mr.  Huskisson  made  another  efibrt  in  the  House  <^ 
Commons  to  keep  the  Army  Estimates  within  bounds;  but  his 
chief  exertions  were  applied  to  Mr.  Vansittart's  new  plan  of 
Fioaiice,  the  interference  of  which  with  tbe  Sinking  Fund,  as 
established  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1766  and  1792,  be  represented  as 
fVaught  with  danger  to  the  country  and  with  injustice  to  the  fund- 
holder. 

When  Mr,  Paroell  broaght  on  the  consideration  of  the  Com 
Laws  in  the  same  year,  Mr.  Husldssoo  took  up  the  subject,  and 
embodied  his  ideas  in  an  amendment,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
that  at  and  under  m  average  rate  of  63«.  per  quarter  fw  wheat, 
the  ports  ^ould  be  closed  against  importation  of  foreign  grain,  by 
a  duty  (24«.  3d,]  equivalent  to  prt^ibition ;  with  a  diminution 
therefrom  of  It.  per  quarter  for  every  advance  of  l».  on  the  price 
of  63*. ;  BO  that  at  86f.  grain  would  come  in  free  of  all  duty. 
Importations  from  our  colonies  to  be  permitted  at  half  those  rates. 
This  amendment  was  carried.  In  the  discussions  which  subse- 
quently ensued  on  this  subject,  he  argued,  against  those  who  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  free  trade  in  corn,  that  in  the  complexity  of 
our  artificial  state,  principles,  however  sound  in  the  abstract,  were 
inapplicable;  that  the  instances  adduced  of  Holland,  Venice,  and 
Hamburgh,  were  no  precedents,  —  the  first  named  country  not 
being  capable  of  tillage  to  an  extent  at  all  adequate  to  her  popu- 
lation, and  the  others  being  great  commercial  cities  merely,  vrith- 
out  agricultural  dependencies :  and  he  met  the  objection  to  a 
graduated  scale,  by  showing  that  the  difficulties  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  those  atteniling  the  assessment  of  the  sugar  duties. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1814,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  sworn  a  Privy 
Counsellor ;  and  on  the  6th  of  August  following  was  appointed 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests ;  a  post  which  he 
retained  until  he  was  taken  into  the  Cabinet,  in  1623. 

During  Mr.  Canning's  mission  to  Portugal,  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
more  than  once  called  on,  in  the  House-of  Commons,  to  defend 
his  absent  friend,  more  especially  from  the  attacks  of  Mr. 
Tiemey. 

In  the  session  of  1815,  Mr,  Huskisson  upheld  the  necessity 

of  the  new  taxes  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  th»  Exchequer! 
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and  when  the  Corn  Lswa  were  discuMecl,  he  Cook  his  itand  at  80*. 
per  quarter,  as  the  proper  protectiag  price  of  wheat. 

Contrary  to  the  course  he  had  formerly  pursued,  Mr.  HoskUson 
resisted  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  attempt,  iu  1615,  to  cause  the  Bank 
to  resume  cash  paymeaU  within  a  limited  time;  and  adverting  to 
the  vote  he  had  given  in  181 1  for  resumption  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  he  expressed  his  gratilication  at  having  been  over-ruled  on 
that  occasion,  conceiving  that,  otherwise,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  continued  the  war  on  a  icale  commensurate 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  period.  When,  however,  Mr.  Homer, 
in  the  subsequent  year,  moved  for  the  resumption  of  cash  pay< 
ments,  Mr.  HuskissoQ'i  confidence  was  so  much  restored  as  to  lead 
him  to  propose  a  clause,  which  was  carried,  declaratory  of  the 
expectation  of  Parliament  that  the  Bank  would  be  enabled  to 
adopt  that  measure  at  the  end  of  two  years.  In  the  succession  of 
attacks  on  the  Bank  of  England  by  -Mr.  Grenfell,  in  1817,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  so  far  as  government  was  concerned,  defended  the 
measures  pursued  by  that  corporation  :  and  when  Mr.  Tierney 
moved  his  Fmance  Resolutions,  Mr.  Huskisson  argued  in  &voar  of 
those  of  Mr.  C.  Grant,  and  took  occasion  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  causes  that  had  led  to  the  distress  then  so  much  the  subject  of 
general  complaint. 

On  a  motion  from  the  Opposition,  in  1818,  to  repeal  the  tax  on 
Leather,  Mr.  Huskisson  maintained  that  to  repeal  taxes  on  con- 
sumption would  not  offbrd  the  same  relief  to  the  public  as  a 
repeal  to  the  same  amount  of  direct  taxes.  The  motion  was 
accordingly  lost.  He  also  debated  against  Mr.  Tierney,  the  com- 
plex questions  of  the  circulating  medium  and  the  resumption  of 
cash  payments  ;  a  measure  which  it  was  now  determined  to  post- 
pone  for  another  year.  From  his  official  situation,  he  likewise 
found  himself  called  on  for  explanations  respectiog  the  bargains 
made  with  individuals  in  the  sale  and  letting  of  Crown  lands,  on 
which  occasions  he  asserted  that  government  had  conducted 
themselves  with  the  strictest  fairness  and  impartiality. 

Notwithstanding  the  variance  between  Lord  Castlcreagh  and 
Mr.  Canning,  and  which  must  in  some  sort  have  extended  to  Mr. 
Canning's  friends,  his  Lordship  was  too  sensible  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Huskisson's  talents,  especially  in  matters  of  finance,  to  allow 
private  feeling  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  advantage  of  their 
exercise.  Hence  we  find  his  name  placed  on  his  lordship's  Com- 
mittee of  Finance  at  the  commencement  of  1819;  and,  without  his 
aid,  the  difficulties  with  which  Minbters  had  then  to  contend 
would  have  been  much  greater  than  they  were.     When  the  pro- 
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pontioM  of  the  Committee  were  laid  before  the  Home,  tbey  met 
with  the  most  vigoroua  opposition  from  Mr.  Tieroey  and  Mr. 
Brougham. ;  and  but  for  the  muterly  detail  of  Mr.  HusluMOn,  who 
tooli  bia  itand  between  the  combatantt,  defending  the  general 
policy  of  the  Committee,  yet  conceding  u  much  as  pouible  to  the 
OppotitioD,  MittiBtera  would,  in  all  probability,  have  had  to  retrace 
their  step*,  if  not  to  renounce  their  places.  We  should  be  glad, 
if  our  limit!  allowed  us,  to  introduce  but  the  substance  of  hia 
convincing  address  on  that  occasion.  He  went  through  the  finan- 
cial revisions  and  improrements  of  the  several  Continental  States, 
as  though  the  management  of  each  Exchequer  had  been  under  his 
own  control ;  and,  notwithstanding  a  comparison  of  our  circum- 
stances placed  them  in  a  most  discouraging  light,  he  forbade  the 
House  to  despair,  and  made  the  discouragement  itself  a  motive  to 
acoQomy  and  exertion,  which  he  could  not  doubt  would  ultimately 
remove  it. 

Mr.  Huakisson  was  the  most  active  Ministerial  Member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Com  Bill,  which  reported  at  such  length  in 
1620 ;  and  he  is  understood  to  have  made  himself  unpopular  to  the 
country  gentlemen  at  that  period,  on  account  of  the  steadiness 
with  which  he  advocated  a  more  liberal  system  in  opposition  to 
them.  He  had  a  firm  supporter  in  Mr.  Ricardo,  to  whom  he  was. 
on  several  occasions,  greatly  indebted  at  that  time.  The  Report 
was  understood  to  have  been  chiefly  his  work. 

In  1821,  when  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mrongty  inculpating  Ministers  on  account  of  the  recent  proceed- 
ings against  the  Queen,  Mr.  Huskisson,  we  believe  for  the  first 
time,  infringed  on  the  practice  of  his  parliamentary  !ifb,  by  enter- 
ing on  a  general  question,  and  'not  confining  himself  to  the  more 
immediate  topic  of  discussion.  He  defended  the  policy  of  Mini»- 
ters  on  various  other  tofHcs  which  had  incidentally  bera  intro- 
duced into  the  debate. 

When  it  was  subsequently  proposed  to  repeal,  first,  the  House 
and  Window  tax,  next,  the  late  addition  to  the  Malt  tax,  and, 
lastly,  the  Agricultural  Horse  tax,  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a  sinking  fund  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
debt.  As  to  the  Malt  tax,  |he  observed  that  it  had  been  carried 
but  two  years  before  by  a  targe  majority,  and  amounted  to  four 
fifths  of  the  three  millions  then  voted,  as  absolutely  required  ;  and 
the  money  was  as  much  wanting  now  as  it  was  then.  He  denied 
that  the  taking  off  the  Horse  tax  would  afford  any  material  relief 
to  the  farmer ;  and  showed  the  inconsistency  of  voting  for  the 
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establishment  of  a  sinking  fund,  and  jret  qiuurelliog  with  every  tax 
that  went  to  aupport  it. 

To  alleviate  the  pressure  on  the  agriculturistsi  the  meaaurei  of 
a  loan  of  four  millions  to  be  properly  apportioned,  and  a  reductioa 
from  the  Malt  duty,  were  proposed  in  1822,  and  received  the 
approval  of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  and  when  the  same  subject  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  later  part  of  the  session,  he  moved  a  itring  of  Reacdu- 
tions  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  his  opinion  on  record ;  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  was,  that  on  the  attainment  of  the  price  of  70(.  per 
quarter,  wheat  should  be  admitted  at  a  doty  of  15t.  (and  other 
grain  in  proportion),  and  thenceforward  be  permanently  admissible 
at  that  duty  ;  a  duty  which,  under  all  circumstances,  he  considered 
sufficient  to  protect  the  home  grower.  But,  on  application  from 
Ireland,  he  resisted  the  attempt  to  protect  home  butter  against 
foreign,  by  an  addition  of  lOc.  per  cwt.  to  the  already  heavy  duty 
of  20».  in  British,  and  26>.  in  other  vessels.  On  this  occasion,  he 
observed  that  he  wished  to  see  no  additional  restrictions  imposed  oa 
commerce  ;  and  desired  that  Great  Britain  should  manifest  a  dispo- 
sition to  trade  on  terms  of  liberality,  free  from  national  jealousies. 
Mr.  Huskisson  had  also  to  explain  and  to  defend  the  plan  brought 
forward  by  Mr,  Vansittart,  to  relieve  immediate  pressure,  by  con- 
verting  the  Naval  and  Military  Pensions  into  an  annuity  for  a  term 
of  years :  a  measure  better  known  by  the  denomination  of  ■*  The 
Dead  Weight." 

On  Mr.  Western's  motion  reapecting  the  efFecta  resulting  from 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  Mr.  Huskisson  strenuously 
resisted  all  attempts  at  a  reduction  of  the  metallic  standard ;  and 
combated  the  statements  made,  with  a  view  of  proving  that  the 
condition  of  the  landed  proprietors  had  been  unfairly  deteriorated 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  stockfaoldera. 

On  Mr.  Canning's  appoiittment  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1822,  and  his  declining  being  re-elected  for  liverpooli 
the  freemen  of  that  town,  solicitous  to  maintain  their  connection 
with  him,  chose  his  friend  Mr.  Huskisson  for  his  successor. 

On  the  Slst  of  January,  1823,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  appointed 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy ;  to  which  office  was  added,  on  the  5th  of 
April  following,  that  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

When  Mr.  Whitraore,  in  the  session  of  1823,  called  on  the 
House  for  a  revision  of  the  Com  Laws,  Mr.  Huskisson,  undeyi- 
ating  from  the  course  constantly  recommended  by  him,  maintained 
that  the  law  as  it  stood  was  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  made*  con- 
sistently with  the  interests  and  feelingd  of  the  parties  concerned. 

During  the  discussions  on  Mr.  Maberly's  motion  for  the  reditc- 
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tton  sf  taxation,  and  in  the  debate  on  the  Notional  Debt  Reduc- 
tion Bill,  he  Bupported  the  policy  of  a  real  sinking  ftind,  arising 
from  an  excew  of  income  above  expenditure ;  which  excess  he 
admitted  to  be  but  three  millions,  to  which  might  be  added  two 
millions  let  free  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill  apportioning  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Naval  and  Military  Pensions. 

In  the  course  of  this  session,  various  measures  connected  with  the 
general  system  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  relations  were  in- 
troduced into  discussion.  llieSpitalfields  manufacturers  applied  for 
a  repeal  of  the  Acts  which  regulated  the  rate  of  wages :  the  work- 
men desired  that  those  regulations  should  continue.  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  contended  that  the  effect  of  the  existing  law  was  injurious 
alike  to  both  parties ;  that  it  had  already  driven  certain  parts  of 
the  manufacture  into  districts  where  wages  were  left  to  regulate 
themselves,  as  in  other  trades ;  and  that  to  persist  in  the  present 
unwise  course  ibreateoed  the  total  destruction  of  the  manufacture, 
as  regarded  the  place  in  favour  of  which  it  was  originally  insti- 
tuted. Under  the  head  of  "  Reciprocity  of  Duties,"  the  whole  of 
the  commercial  system  of  the  country  coming  under  the  review 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  gainst  those  who  advocated  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Navigation  Act,  Mr.  Huskisson  maintained  that, 
admitting  it  to  be  founded  on  the  wisest  principle,  it  was  no  longer 
in  the  power  of  the  country  to  enforce  it ;  that  the  United  States  of 
America  had  first  caused  it  to  be  broken  through  by  adopting  laws 
of  retaliation ;  that  Portugal  had  followed  ;  then  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands ;  and,  finally,  that  Prussia  had  determined  to  do  the 
same,  unless  her  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  trade  with  Great  Bri- 
tain on  the  like  footing.  To  persist,  therefore,  in  the  Navigation 
Laws  would,  he  contended,  as  regarded  all  other  nations,  compd 
the  interchange  of  commodities  by  a  double  set  of  vessels— going 
out  mutually  in  ballast,  and  returning  with  freight,  according  as 
they  made  a  homeward  or  outward  voyage ;  and  thus  doubling  to 
the  consumer  the  expense,  so  far  as  it  depended  on  cost  of  transport 
When  Mr.  Hume,  in  1831,  moved  for  a  Committee  to  report 
on  the  laws  as  they  affected  the  liberty  of  artisans  to  leave 
the  country,  the  exportation  of  tools  and  machinery,  and  the 
power  of  combining  to  regulate  wages,  Ac,  Mr.  Huskisson  ex- 
'  pressed  hia  concurrence  in  the  views  taken  by  the  Hon.  Mover ; 
and  asserted  that,  so  far  from  the  lews  against  combination  pro- 
ducing their  intended  effect,  they  actually  tended  to  cause  com- 
bination. In  like  manner,  he  supported  Serjeant  Onslow's  attempt 
to  repeal  the  Usury  Laws,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  calculated 
only  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  borrower,  to  increase  litiga* 
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tion,  and  to  eucoarage  fraud;  tint  in  tddition  to  the  market  rate 
of  interest,  and  tbe  aature  of  the  riik,  the  lender  muat  be  compen- 
Mted  for  the  obloquy  affixed  to  the  carrying  on  an  illegal  traffic, 
and  for  the  penal  risks  incurred  bjr  breach  of  law.  The  House, 
bowerer,  remained  unconvinced ;  and  tha  Bill  was  thrown  out. 

The  silk  manufacturers,  alarmed  at  the  measure  now  contem- 
plated, of  admitting  foreign  manufactured  goods  at  a  duty  of  30 
per  cent.,  applied,  in  March,  1824,  to  the  House  of  CnmnionB,  hj 
petition ;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Huskisson  showed  that  dinr 
alarms  were  groundless;  that  the  duty  proposed  was  a  full  pro- 
tection ;  and  that  a  prohibition  such  as  they  required  would  be 
nugatory,  seeing  that  it  was  proved  before  the  Committee,  that 
any  quantity  of  French  silks  could  be  smuggled  into  England 
upon  payment  of  a  premium  of  10  per  cent,  only.  He  maintained 
that  the  admitted  inferiority  of  English  silks  was  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  owing  to  the  monopoly,  which, -prerenting  competition, 
had  produced  a  disregard  to  improvement ;  and  that  this  was  the 
reason  why  in  this  branch  alone  of  maaufactures  England  was 
outstripped  by  other  countries ;  and  he  expressed  his  expectation, 
that  under  another  and  more  wholesome  system,  dte  would 
gradually  be  enabled  to  compete  with  any  rivals  in  the  foreign 
market. 

It  had  long  been  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  restraints  which 
confined  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country  alone, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  were  made  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  advantage  ofthe latter, were  not  in  fact  injurious  to  both;  and 
Home  steps  in  relaxation  of  the  system  had  been  already  adopted  ; 
when  at  length,  in  1825,  Mr.  Huskisson  undertook  the  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  thewhole  subject  before  the  legislature,  and  of 
braving  the  clamours  of  those  whose  prejudices  migfat  remain 
unccnquered  by  his  arguments  and  facts.  He  opened  the  trade  of 
the  Colonies  to  all  other  countries,  navigating  in  direct  inter- 
course, either  in  ships  of  their  own,  or  in  those  ofthe  Colonies  to 
which  they  were  bound.  This  was  the  chief  point  of  departure 
from  ancient  policy ;  but  it  was  attended  with  other  measures, 
which,  though  subordinate,  tended  much,  by  ridding  commerce  of 
its  shacUesrtO  stimulate  production,  and  facilitate  the  operations  of 
trade.  His  measures  regarding  foreign  and  independent  countries 
were  of  the  same  tendency.  He  reduced  the  rate  of  Import  duty 
on  a  great  variety  of  commodities ;  duties  imposed  not  with  a 
view  to  revenue,  but  to  give  monopoly,  under  the  name  of  protec- 
tion, to  the  home  producer.  By  entering  into  historical  details, 
he  proved  that  those  articles  of  manufacture  which  had  been  most 
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futered,  had  moil  languished;  that  excenive  duties  made  the 
smuggler's  fortune,  while  the  maoufacturer  vas  disappointed  and 
the  Exchequer  robbed;  that  the  apprehension  which  guarded 
cotton  fabrics  with  a  protection  of  from  £0  to  75  per  cent., 
woollens  with  50  to  67^  per  cent-t  and  others  in  the  like  absurd 
ratio,  were  unfounded  ;  and  that  the  true  policy  of  the  atatei  and 
the  real  advantage  of  those  mora  immediately  concerned,  would 
be  best  consulted  by  reducing  these  duties  to  no  more  than  suffi- 
cient  to  countervail  whatever  might  be  imposed  on  the  import- 
ation of  the  raw  material  used  in  the  respective  manufactories. 

The  misundentaoding  which  had  arisen  as  to  the  real  intent  of 
the  Legislature  in  repealing  the  old  Combination  Laws,  and  the 
admitted  imperfections  of  the  new,  of  which  advantage  had  been 
taken  in  rather  an  alarming  way  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
induced  Mr.  Huakisson  to  propose  a  reviaian  of  the  recent  Act, 
with  a  view  more  effectually  to  coerce  those  who  appeared  but 
too  well  disposed  to  make  an  improper  use  of  their  new  condition; 
and  at  a  late  period  of  the  session,  when  the  Customs  Consolid- 
ation Bill  was  under  consideration,  in  adverting  to  the  organised 
system  of  combination  among  the  shipwrights  and  the  seamen  (the 
chief  force  of  which  lay  in  the  means  employed  to  prevent  others 
willing  to  work  on  the  terms  offered),  and  again  on  the  discussion 
of  the  Registry  of  Ships  Bill,  he  proposed  so  far  to  relax  the 
Navigation  Laws  as  to  allow,  on  a  proper  case  being  laid  before  the 
Privy  Council,  the  repair  of  British  ships  in  foreign  ports  without 
toes  of  registry ;  and  held  out  as  a  warning  to  the  sailors,  that 
should  it  from  their  conduct  become  necessary,  a  similar  per- 
mission to  man  British  merchantmen  with  foreigners  would  be 
granted. 

The  alternations  of  price  in  the  corn  market,  and  the  distress 
attendant  on  these  fluctuations,  since  the  period  when  the  averages 
that  were  to  regulate  import  had  been  fixed,  once  more  brought 
this  complex  question  before  Parliament.  Mr.  Huskisson  declared 
himself  disposed  to  a  revision  of  the  whole  matter :  be  never  had 
supposed  that  the  former  law  could  be  permanent ;  for  the  policy 
of  it  must  necessarily  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  changes  in  the 
growth  and  price  of  corn  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home.  It  was  also 
to  be  considered,  that  when  we  excluded  grain,  foreign  nations, 
as  a  measure  either  of  necessity  or  of  retaliation,  excluded  manu- 
ftcturea  ;  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  desired  by  a  nation  so 
essentially  manufacturing  and  commercial  as  England.  At  the 
same  time,  in  legislating  on  the  admission  of  foreign  com,  it  was 
fit  that  the  landed  interest  should  not  be  overlooked.    V/hen  it 
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voa  said  that  our  manuftctnres  were  no  longer  protected,  and  that 
therefore  corn  should  also  be  free,  the  argumeat  waa  not  appli- 
cable ;  because  the  latter  was  groim  cheaper  abroad,  the  former 
produced  cheeper  at  home,  and  therefore  not  subject,  like  the 
other,  to  be  thrown  down  hy  permission  to  unrestrained  import. 
The  measure  he  would  propose  was  at  once  to  let  in  the  bonded 
wheat  at  a  duty  of  lOi.  instead  of  ]7«.,  waiting  till  the  price  should 
adrancej  aa  was  expected,  to  80t.,  when  all  wheat  would  come  in 
free  of  duty,  or  till  the  approaching  ascertainment  of  average; 
which,  if  above  70i.,  would  permit  importation  at  a  rate  of  17<- 
per  quarter  on  wheat,  and  other  grain  in  proportion. 

T^e  Nottingham  manufacturers  and  others  having  taken  alarm 
at  the  proposed  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  prohibited  the  export 
<tf  machinery,  and  having  applied  to  the  House  by  petition,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  though  adhering  to  his  opinion  of  the  policy  of  the 
measure,  professed  himself  unwilling  to  urge  it  agsinst  the  general 
sense  of  those  most  likely  to  be  aSbcted  by  it. 

The  measure  which  was  to  wind  up  and  conclude  the  system  ao 
long  in  progression,  respecting  the  return  to  a  metallic  circulation, 
by  restricting  the  issue  of  Bank  I^per  in  England  to  notes  of 
not  less  than  5/>,  was  warmly  canvassed  in  the  session  of  1SS6 : 
thoagh  eventually  carried,  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  this  as  on  all  other 
questions  relative  to  finance  and  commerce,  took  an  active  port 
in  support  of  the  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
But  he  was  more  peculiarly  called  up,  when  Mr.  EUice  presented 
the  Coventry  petition,  to  vindicate  the  leading  part  he  had  taken, 
in  removing  the  restraints  that  had  formerly  operated  against  that 
branch  of  industry ;  a  task  which  he  performed  with  eminent 
ability  and  success  :  and  shortly  after  he  had  to  apply  himself  to  a 
similar  defence  of  the  policy  pursued  respecting  the  Shipping 
Interest  and  Navigation  Laws ;  on  which  occasion  nothing  could 
be  more  clear  or  more  comprehensive  than  his  exposition  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  former  system  was  founded,  of  the  changes 
that  had  since  occurred,  and  of  the  consequent  necessity  of  a 
conformity  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  with  those  altered  cir- 
cumstances. The  whole  of  our  colonial  and  foreign  commerce 
passed  under  his  review,  from  the  first  enactment  of  the  Navigation 
I^aw,  ISCharles  II.,  to  the  present  period.  He  proved  the  necessity 
as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  various  innovations  which  had  from  time 
to  time,  niore  especially  since  the  close  of  the  first  American  war, 
been  made  on  the  principle ;  and  to  support  his  statement,  he 
concluded  by  moving  for  a  variety  of  returns  relative  to  shipping, 
tonnage,  and  men,  employed  in  the  merchant  service  <Tom  the 
year  I8I4  to  1825  Inclusive. 
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Soon  after,  the  Com  Lawa  were  again  agitated :  and  on  being 
more  particularly  referred  to,  aa  having  in  the  preceding  leuion 
pledged  hinuelf  to  a  revision  of  them,  be  maiDtained  that  the 
pledge  waa  qualified  ;  that  the  preient  was  not  the  fit  inoinent  foi 
such  an  undertaking,  though  he  had  every  reaaon  to  auppoae  that 
in  the  next  year  the  aubject  might  with  propriety  be  brought 
before  the  House,  in  which  caae  he  was  most  anxioua  to  give  it  a 
calm  and  diapaaaionate  consideration.  For  the  preaent  he  would 
support  Mr.  Canning'a  temporary  measure  for  the  admiaaion  of 
bonded  com,  actuaUy  imported,  at  I2f.  per  quarter  on  wheat, 
adding  St.  for  whatever  may  be  brought  in  during  the  Uiree 
monlhs  foUowbg. 

It  was  Mr.  Huskiason's  unenviable  lot  to  occupy  a  position 
equally  exposed  to  oppoaite  attacka.  He  had  now  to  defend  hia 
commercial  eystem  against  the  imputations  of  Sir  H.  Pamell  and 
others ;  who,  on  moving  for  a  return  of  foreign  goods  imported 
from  the  year  1834  to  1826  inclusive,  maintained  that  the  opening 
of  trade  waa  more  specious  than  real ;  that  it  was  merely  a 
change  from  a  ayatem  of  exclusion  to  one  of  prohibitory  duties ; 
and  that,  under  a  fallacious  pretext,  the  reault  waa  the  aome : 
and  in  a  later  period  of  the  same  session,  the  upholdera  of  the 
ancient  order  of  things  renewed  their  asaaulta  in  a  more  deter- 
mined manner  Uian  ordinary.  Mr.  Huskisson,  thus  challenged, 
proved  himself  quite  equal  to  the  combat.  He  founded  his  rea- 
soning on  returns  of  unquestionable  authority;  from  which  he 
proved  that,  in  all  the  principal  port*  of  Great  Britain,  there  had 
been  a  conatantly  progressive  increase  of  shipping  entered  inwarda 
and  outwarda  between  the  yeara  1814  and  1826  (with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  1825,  when  a  alight  reaction,  the  consequence 
of  previous  overtrading,  had  occurred)  ;  and  that,  in  thia  increase) 
British  shipping,  so  far  from  losing,  waa  constantly  gaining  on  the 
foreign  ahipping  em[rfoyed.  He  exposed  the  folly  as  well  as  the 
injuatice  of  declaring  war  with  Russia  and  other  maritime  powers 
(as  recommended  by  aome);  becauae,  in  defence  of  their  own 
marine,  thoae  powers  had  adopted  as  a  general  rule  towards  other 
countries,  the  ayatem  acted  upon  by  Great  Britain ;  claiming.  In 
fact,  nothing  more  than  an  undisputed  right  —  that  of  reciprocity. 
He  called  on  those  who  clamoured  against  "  Free  Trade,"  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  their  plan,  under  what- 
ever denomination  they  might  please  to  beatow  on  it,  of  "  Fettered 
Trade,"  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  bring  that  plan  into  fair  com- 
perisonwithhisown.  He  denied  that  he  was  a  "cold-hearted  theo- 
rist ;"  imputing  to  his  opponents  the  charge  oftfaeorisiiig  and  reasoning 
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upon  false  auumption ;  and  refeniDg  to  the  silk  trade  (on  which 
he  was  by  some  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  vulnerable),  he  aTerred, 
from  the  best  sources  of  informBtJOD,  that  greater  improvenient 
in  the  manufkcture  of  that  fabric  had  taken  place  within  the 
short  period  that  had  elapsed  since  the  operation  of  the  new  laws, 
than  within  the  memory  of  man ;  instanciDg.  among  many  ^cy 
articles  which  he  enumerated,  that  of  Bandana  handkerchiefs, 
which  were  manufacturing  in  Spitalfields  and  other  places,  not  for 
home  consumption  alone,  but  for  exportation,  to  a  considerable 

In  the  discussions  on  the  state  of  the  trade  in  wool,  from  which 
commodity  he  had  taken  off  the  import  duty  of  6^.,  he  was 
exposed  to  the  reprehension  of  ^e  agricultural  interest,  who 
imputed  to  this  remission  the  great  decline  in  price,  and  the  glut 
(^  that  article.  This  Mr.  Huskisson  showed  to  be  assignable  to 
other  causes,  which  he  stated  at  length :  and  besides  which,  he 
represented  that,  as  respected  agriculture,  its  interests  were  fairly 
consulted,  by  removing  the  restraints  that  affected  the  free 
exportation  of  British  wool ;  and  that  at  least  as  much  was  gained 
on  the  one  aide  as  lost  on  the  other. 

The  breaking  up  of  Lord  Lirerpoora  Administration,  of  which  a 
most  influential  portion  became  placed  in  strong  opposition  to  Mr. 
Canning,  who  succeeded  that  nobleman  in  the  Premiership,  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  throwing  out,  in  the  Upper  House,  the 
Corn  Bill,  which  had,  with  the  approval  of  the  former  Cabinet, 
passed  through  the  Commons.  The  £>uke  of  Wellington  moved 
an  amendment  on  it,  so  completely  subversive  of  its  character,  aa 
to  cause  Mr.  Huskisson  to  abandon  the  Bill  when  it  came  back  to 
the  I^ower  House.  The  strange  misapprehension  under  which  his 
Grace  laboured,  when  he  used  Mr.  Huskisson's  name  as  an  autho- 
rity for  this  alteration,  gave  rise  to  an  explanation  fi-om  the  latter, 
and  the  production  of  the  various  letters  which  had  been  ex- 
changed in  the  discussion  of  this  topic.  The  law,  however, 
remained  unchanged;  with  an  understanding  that  the  Minister 
would  again  bring  the  matter  before  the  House  in  an  early  part  of 
the  next  session. 

On  the  premature  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  Lord  Goderich's  Ministry,  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1827i  succeeded  his  Lordship  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  and  the  Colonies. 

Although  it  was  generally  predicted,  that  the  Administration 
framed  by  Lord  Goderich  ivould  not  long  be  kept  together,  no 
one  could  have  supposed  that  it  would  fall  to  pieces  almost  with- 
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out  B  touch  ;  but  th«  elemeate  of  destructioD  were  within ;  and  a 
difference,  otherwise  of  the  most  trifling  nature)  arising  between 
Mr.  HuHkiMon  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Herriea,  sa  to  the  propoaed 
appointment  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  Chair  of  the  Finance  Com- 
niittee,  and  that,  not  as  to  the  fitness  of  bis  Lordship  (for  hh 
competence  was  fully  admitted  on  all  sides),  but  as  to  the  mode  of 
originating  the  mention  of  his  name,  suddenly  dissolved  this  ill- 
associated  Cabinet. 

The  new  GoTemment>  however,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  was  not  prepared  to  dispense  with  the  valu- 
able services  of  Mr.  Huskiason ;  and  he  retained  his  seat  in  the 
Cabinet. 

The  opinion  of  the  Ministry  respecting  the  battle  of  Navarirw 
being  not  ambiguously  expressed  in  the  King's  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1828,  and  it  being  clear  that  no  pro- 
posal of  thanks,  or  other  rewards,  such  as  are  usually  consequent 
on  distinguished  success  in  battle,  would  come  from  the  Treasury 
bench,  Mr.  Hobhouse  took  up  the  subject,  and  was  answered  by 
Mr.  Huskisson,  who.  in  reviewing  the  policy  pursued  by  the  allied 
powers  in  their  interference  to  compose  the  contest  so  long  raging 
between  the  Greeks  and  their  former  masters,  marked  the  circum- 
stances, which,  discriminating  such  a  victory  ttom  one  gained 
over  a  declared  enemy,  prevented  Ministers  from  calling  on  the 
country  to  triumph  in  an  event  so  "  untoward." 

Much  soreness  prevailing  among  the  members  of  Lord  Gode- 
rich's  late  Administration,  who,  excluded  themselves  from  power, 
nevertheless  found  the  very  persons  to  whom  they  attributed  the 
breaking  up  of  his  Lordship's  Government  holding  the  most 
influential  offices  under  his  successor,  an  early  opportunity  was 
found  for  requiring  explanations  on  what,  primS  Jade,  might  war- 
rantably  be  termed  mysterious  ;  more  especially  as  regarded  Mr. 
Huskisson.  His  speech  in  reply  was  necessarily,  therefore,  one  of 
circumstantial  detail,  comprising  a  narrative  of  all  the  steps  as  they 
occiured  respecting  the  nomination  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  discus- 
cussions  thereon,  and  the  consequent  resignation ;  -~  and,  regard- 
ing his  immediate  acceptance  of  place  under  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
lington,  he  defended  himself  by  declaring,  that  he  had  ever  held 
that  a  public  man  was  not  at  liberty  to  reject  the  call  of  his  Sove- 
reign for  his  services,  so  long  as  there  was  nothing  in  the  mode 
and  nature  of  that  call  derogatory  irom  his  personal  honour,  or 
inconsistent  with  his  public  principles ;  and  he  maintained,  Aat 
among  the  individuals  composing  the  existing  Administration  there 
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waa  a  sufficieat  guarantee,  that  the  measureB  to  which  he  was 
more  peculiarly  pledged  would  be  cordially  followed  up. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  to  repeal  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acta,  Mr.  Huskisson  argued  against  the  repeal,  though 
on  a  ground  diiTerent  from  that  taken  by  those  with  whom  he 
sided.  He  regretted  that  such  laws  should  exist  t  but  he  thought 
the  time  for  agitating  the  question  ill  chosun,  and  likely  to  mili- 
tate against  another  more  urgently  claiming  legislative  interfer- 
ence. Ministers  being,  however,  lelt  in  a  minority,  Lord  John 
Russell  proceeded  with  his  Bill ;  and  it  being  deemed  advisable  not 
to  oppose  it  in  the  Upper  House,  the  repeal  was  eifecled. 

When  the  Subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  that  gueestio  iiexaia,  was 
yfftin  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  Mr.  Huskisson's  aim  was  to 
hreafc  in  upon  the  policy  of  restriction,  or  of  prices  of  restrictive 
operatioq.  He  desired  to  substitute  a  scale  of  duties,  turning  on 
a  certain  pivot ;  diminisliing  rateably  with  the  advance  of  the 
average  price  of  grain,  and  increasing  with  its  decline.  He  main- 
tained that  the  Corn  Law  of  1815  had  been  productive  of  a  mass 
of  evil  and  distress ;  that  it  had  occasioned  the  destruction  of 
capital  to  a  considerable  amount ;  and  that  its  real  effect  was  to 
keep  down  prices  beneath  the  level  which  they  would  find  if  left 
to  themselves. 

Holding  the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Huskisson's  atten- 
tion was  necessarily  attracted  to  Canada,  where  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent had  long  manifested  itself,  which  threatened,  if  not  put  an 
end  to,  the  most  serious  consequences.  With  a  view  to  this  object, 
he  moved  for  a  select  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Civil  Government  of  Canada,  &c. ;  which  motion  he  prefaced  by  a 
speech,  comprehending  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  colony, 
from  its  foundation  by  the  French,  in  1660,  to  the  time  at  which 
he  spoke. 

The  debate  of  the  Idth  of  May,  1828,  on  the  proposed  dis- 
franchisement of  East  Retford,  taking  a  most  unexpected  turn, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson  being  called  on  to  redeem  a  pledge  which  he 
bad  incautiously  given  in  a  former  discussion  on  the  same  subject, 
found  himself  compelled  to  divide  against  bis  colleagues ;  a  step 
which  he  followed  up,  by  immediately  writing  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  say  that,  should  his  conduct  in  this  particular  be 
deemed  likely  to  embarrass  his  Grace's  Administration,  he  was 
prepared  to  place  his  oEBce  at  the  Duke's  disposal.  His  Grace 
putting  a  more  peremptory  construction  on  this  intimation  than 
was  intended  by  the  writer,  Mr.  Huskisson,  afler  a  prolonged  at- 
tempt at  explanation  and  accommodation,  was  again  removed  from 
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his  place  in  the  Adniinistration,  and  again  called  od,  in  the  House 
of  Cotnmoni,  to  lay  before  the  country  the  circuraatances  which 
had  led  to  that  removal. 

Shortly  after  leaving  office,  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of 
Calcutta,  praying  for  an  equalisation  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  was 
intrusted  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  which  he  supported  on  the  principles 
of  the  advantage  ilerired  from  free  intercourse:  and  he  showed 
that,  as  respected  India,  the  direct  commerce  between  that  coun- 
try and  this  had  more  than  doubled  since  the  relaxation  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter ;  contrary  to  the 
predictions  of  those  who  were  considered  to  be  the  great  practicd 
authorities  on  the  subject. 

Being  Justly  considered,  by  all  parties,  as  the  main-stay  of  the 
system  newly  adopted  with  regard  to  commerce,  Mr.  Muskisson's 
dismissal  from  office,  imparting  fresh  hopes  to  those  who  conceived 
their  interests  attacked  by  this  system,  eocouraged  them  to  bring 
before  the  House  the  distress  under  which  the  shipping  interest 
was  said  to  labour.  Many  of  the  arguments  resting  on  misconcep- 
tiouf  Mr.  Huskisson  pointed  out  the  errors  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
very  successfully  showed,  that  where  distress  existed,  it  was  im- 
putable to  other  causes  than  those  alleged. 

In  the  discussions  on  the  Ordnance  Estimates,  the  cost  of 
placing  Canada  in  a  state  of  effectual  and  permanent  defence 
agauist  the  assaults  of  the  United  States,  in  case  of  future  hostili- 
ties, being  a  prominent  feature,  Mr.  Huskisson  maintained  that  it 
was  the  true  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  defend  the  Canadus,  and 
that  at  any  cost:  and  that  so  deeply  impressed  was  he  with  the 
necessity  of  pursuing  this  course,  that  though  he  were  positive, 
that  in  fifty  years  to  comct  not  to  speak  of  a  hundred,  the  Ca- 
nadas  were  to  become  free  and  independent,  still  he  would  expend 
the  money. 

The  arrangements  respecting  the  trade  between  the  Uniteil 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonial  possessions  of  the  latter, 
founded  on  principles  of  reciprocity,  having  been  infringed  by  the 
fonner,  and  a  growing  disposition  being  manifested  to  carry  this 
encroachment  to  every  length,  Mr.  Huskisson  thought  it  his  duty 
to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House;  and  he  concludeii  his 
observations. by  moving  for  copies  nf  the  tariff  of  the  present  ye^r 
and  ofthe  tariff  of  1824. 

The  session  of  1829  was  ushered  in  by  the  recommendation,  in 
the  King's  speech,  of  Catholic  Emancipation ;  and  this  subject, 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  kept  possession  of  Parlia- 
ment till  the  measure  was  carried.  Mr.  Huskisson,  whose  opinions 
VOL,  XV.  r  r 
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had  been  frequently  declared  in  favour  of  it,  took  a  more  actiVc 
share  in  these  debates  than  was  bis  cuttom  on  such  topics ;  constder- 
ing  bimself,  probably,  in  this  instance,  as  the  representative  of  the 
late  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  leader  of  the  party  wbo  had  acted  under 
him.  But  in  the  collaieral  discussions  growing  out  of  tbe  main 
question,  especially  on  tbe  Bill  for  raising  tbe  freehold  qualifica- 
tion from  40i.  to  lOL,  he  studiously  guarded  himself  from  any  isa- 
putation  of  being  friendly  to  Parliamentary  Reform  ;  and,  on  that 
principle,  oppORed  the  contemplated  measure. 

When  this  important  subject  was  disposed  of,  and  leisure  wn 
thereby  afforded  for  the  consideration  of  other  matters,  the  cotn- 
plaints  of  those  concerned  in  the  silk  trade  afforded  Mr,  Huskisson 
another  opportunity  of  showing  how  groundless  was  the  clamour 
rEiised  Against  him  end  his  measures.  He  proved,  from  official 
documents,  that,  among  the  throwsters,  the  class  said  to  be  more 
especially  oppressed,  the  material  worked  up  by  them  had  in< 
creased  from  an  average  of  not  quite  two  millions  in  the  years 
1821  tolS23,  to  within  a  fraction  of  four  millions  in  the  years  IBS? 
and  1828;  and  on  the  debate  on  bringing  out  the  Budget,  he 
showed  that  our  foreign  trade  was  progressively  increasing,  while 
the  home  demand  for  articles,  whether  of  necessity,  comfort,  or 
luxury,  was  increasing  also. 

Being  again  chosen  to  present  a  petition  for  opening  the  trade 
to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  Mr.  Huskisson  argued,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  partial  relaxation  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in 
1813,  that  an  extension  of  the  freedom  then  granted  would  be 
attended  with  beneficial  effects.  The  exports,  which  in  18)4 
had  been  only  1,600,000/.,  had  increased,  in  1828,  to  5,800,0002. ; 
the  tonnage  from  S8,000  tons  to  109,000  tons.  That  British  ves- 
sels should  be  excluded  from  a  trade  to  China,  which  was  allowed 
to  foreigners,  and  of  which  the  Americans  actually  availed  them- 
selves to  a  considerable  extent  (clearing  out  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
doti  for  China,  and  bringing  back  cargoes  to  Europe),  seemed  not 
only  unjust  but  unwise :  and,  on  a  consideration  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, be  strongly  recommended  to  Government,  that  they  should 
take  the  matter  into  their  early  and  most  serious  consideration, 
with  a  view  to  placing  our  relations  with  the  East  on  another  and 
a  better  footing  than  that  on  which  they  at  present  rested. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  friendly  to  Mr.  C.  Grant's  proposition  to 
lower  the  rate  of  duties  on  sugar ;  supporting  his  opinion  by 
'  showing  thatt  on  articles  of  such  general  use,  a  cheaper  price,  by 
improving  consumption,  compensated  to  the  revenue  for  the  por^ 
lion  of  duly  abandoned.    He  also  wished  the  question  to  be  ccm- 
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•idered  with  reference  to  the  discrinmUing  dxtie*  on  Eut  uid 
West  India  augar,  — a  subject  on  which  he  had  taken  a  previous 
opportunity  of  expreesing  his  opinion. 

On  the  tob}ect  cf  Emigration,  Mr.  Hnskision  coincided  with 
Mr.  Wilmot  Horton,  in  thinldng  that  a  country  might  be  advan* 
tageouBlj  felieved  of  its  reduodant  population  by  a  well  devised 
scheme  of  colonisation :  but  be  tOAlc  the  occasion  to  ei^orce  tbe 
encouragement  of  Industry  at  home,  by  the  removal  of  duty  on 
raw  produce ;  proving  how  unsound  were  the  views  taken  by  the 
adherents  to  the  old  system ;  and  sAer  many  Btatements  and  argu- 
ments respecting  currency,  banking,  taxation,  &c.,  he  recom- 
meitded  that  enquiries  concerning  specific  objects  should  be 
instituted,  instead  of  an  enquiry  into  the  causes  of  distress  gene- 
rally, as  the  most  practical  course  for  the  attainment  of  true 
notions  respecting  them,  and  of  the  proper  remedies  to  be  applied. 

When  the  oAiirs  of  the  East  India  Company  were  again  brought 
into  debate,  in  the  session  of  1 830,  Mr.  Huskisson,  deviating  from 
tbe  labject  of  one  monopoly  to  another,  requised  to  know  how 
Ministers  intended  to  deal  with  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng< 
land  ?  He  remarked,  that  from  the  abuse  of  the  powers  with 
which  it  invested  that  Company,  he  believed,  grew  niost  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  country  was  then  labouring. 

Lord  Palmerston's  motion,  on  the  10th  of  March,  J6S0,  for  papers 
relative  to  the  late  transactions  between  Portugal  and  this  coontry, 
being  a  vindication  of  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  the  late 
Mr.  Canning  and  tbe  par^  who  more  peculiarly  belonged  to  him, 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Huskisson  ;  who  maintained  tliat  tlie  line 
pursued  by  those  who  had  succeeded  to  Mr.  Canning  was  as  dis- 
creditable in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  as  unjust  to  the  nation,  who  had 
been  abused. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  distress  of  the  country,  introduced  by  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Davenport,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1830,  drew  from 
Mr.  Hnskisson  a  review  of  the  system  which  he  had  so  long  and 
so  ably  supported.  He  challenged  those  who  raised  the  clsmoor 
against  "  Free  Trade,"  to  define  the  meaning  they  attached  to  that 
expression  ;  he  called  on  them  to  point  out,  specifically,  the  altar- 
atioos  of  which  they  disapproved ;  and  be  invited  them  to  move 
for  the  revival  of  those  Acts,  by  which  industry  and  trade  would 
again  be  placed  under  their  former  shackles.  He  enumerated  the 
.  orticln  of  most  extenaiTe  use  in  the  monuftctures  of  the  country, 
and  instituted  a  comparison  upon  the  consuntptjoo  of  two  periods 
of  five  years  each,  namely,  from  1816  to  1930,  and  from  IBSi  to 
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llie  complainta  relative  to  the  cost  to  which  the  imponen  of 
bullion  were  lubjected  for  freight,  amounting  to  two,  and  even 
on  some  occasions  to  3  and  S^  per  cent.,  bein^;  embodied  in  a 
petition  which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Cooiinons  bj  Mr. 
Huskisson,  he  stated  the  case  of  the  petitioners!  and  argued  in 
favour  of  a  relief  from  a  charge  so  onerous,  and  which,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  operated  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  pre- 
cious metals. 

Tite  abortive  attempt  to  place  the  Jewa  on  the  same  fooling 
in  dvil  matters  as  their  fellow- subjects,  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Huskisson, 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1830,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool  confided 
to  Mr.  Huskisson  their  petition  respecting  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  Great  Britain  with  Mexico ;  an  intercourse  which  had 
been  exposed  to  various  interruptions,  in  consequence  of  the  mili- 
tary enterprises  undertaken  against  that  country  from  Cuba.  Mr. 
Huskisson  contended  that  a  fair  system  of  reciprocity,  as  between 
this  country,  and  Spain,  and  Mexico,  respectively,  demanded  that 
as  Great  Britain  had  on  a  former  occasion  interfered  to  prevent 
Mexico  from  carrying  into  effect  an  attack  upon  Cuba,  when  there 
was  every  probability  of  its  being  attended  with  a  successful  issue, 
so  she  ought  now  to  interpose  to  prevent  these  harassing  expedi- 
tions of  Spain  against  Mexico,  which,  but  for  the  interposition  of 
England,  Spain  would  not  have  been  in  a  condition  to  bring 
to  bear. 

The  manner  in  which  the  4^  per  cent,  duties  from  BarbadoG* 
and  the  Leeward  Islands  were  transmitted,  being  in  produce,  which 
produce  had,  under  an  order  of  two  years'  standing,  been  admitted 
free  of  duty,  having  attracted  public  attention,  and  being  deemed 
highly  objectionable,  Mr.  Huskisson,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the 
session,  lent  his  assistance  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  this  state  of 
things;  and  so  to  limit  the  privilege  of  the  Crown,  as  to  prevent 
commodities  being  imported  duty  free,  except  such  as  were  for 
the  personal  use  of  the  Sovereign  himself. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  at  the  end  of  the  session,  the 
state  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  health  was  such  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  declining  being  present  at  Liverpool  at  his  re-election 
for  that  place.  A  residence  of  some  weeks  in  the  lale  of  Wight 
had,  however,  so  restored  bim,  that  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
1830,  be  determined  to  visit  his  constituents,  in  order  to  assist  at 
the  grand  ceremony  of  opening  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway  j  —  an  event  memorable  in  itself,  but  to  the  history  of 
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which  the  dreadful  accident  that  so  auddonly  terminated  the  life  of 
this  great  practical  atatesman  imparts  the  moit  painful  interett. 

On  Monday,  the  ISth  of  September,  Mr.  HuskissoD  arrived  in 
Liverjiool  j  and  Boon  after,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bolton,  Sir  John 
Tobin,  and  other  friends,  wallied  on  'Chan^.  About  half-past 
three  in  the  afternoon  a  vast  multitude  (having  had  some  previous 
intimation  that  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  was  expected) 
had,  in  addition  to  the  gentlemen  who  usually  attend  about  that 
hour,  assembled  to  hail  hie  approach  once  more,  after  the  disap- 
pointment they  had  experienced  by  his  non- attendance  during  the 
election.  Hie  large  Exchange  Room  was  crowded  to  excess;  and 
it  was  believed  that  so  many  persons  had  never  before  been  con- 
gregated in  it.  If  there  were  any  who  supposed  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  secession  from  the  toils  of  public  life,  Mr.  Huskisson 
had  lost.anyof  bis  popularity  amongst  his  constituents,  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  was  received  roust  have  quickly  undeceived 
them.  There  never  was  a  period  when  his  obscrvat'ons  were 
listened  to  with  deeper  attention.  After  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  had  passed  through  ihe  room  amidst  the  loudest 
cheers,headdreBSedthe  gentlemen  present  to  the  following  effect:^ — 

"  As  1  perceive,  among  those  who  have  honoured  roe  with  this 
very  flattering  reception,  many  who  are  my  immediate  constituents, 
and  as  1  trust  that  you  will  allow  me  to  consider  myself  as  the 
representative  of  all  the  collective  interests  of  this  great  com- 
munity, without  distinction  between  those  who  honour  me  witli 
their  support  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  me,  or  between  those 
who  have  votes  and  those  who  have  not  in  tlie  election  of  the 
members  who  are  returned  by  this  town  to  Parliament,  my  £rst 
anxiety  in  meeting  you  to-day  was  to  express  my  regret  that  I  waa 
not  able  to  be  present,  when  it  was  so  much  my  wish  to  have  been 
here,  at  the  late  election.  Gentlemen,  I  was  about  to  offer  you 
some  apology  for  my  involuntary  absence  ;  hut  if  I  had  any  thipg 
suitable  and  appropriate  to  offer  on  the  occasion,  I  fairly  own  that 
your  kindness  has  driven  it  out  of  my  head.  But  the  very  recep- 
tion, which  has  superseded  any  explanation  which  I  might  haye 
wished  to  offer,  has  more  strongly  impressed  upoa  my  heart  those 
feelings  of  gratitude  which  are  so  pre-eminently  due  for  your 
indulgence  on  the  late  occasion  —  almost  the  first,  I  believe,  in 
modern  times,  in  which  a  member  for  Liverpool  has  been  restored 
to  the  confidence  ofhisconstituents  without  making  his  appearance 
among  them  at  the  hustings.  Gentlemen,  this  loyal  town  is  about 
to  receive  the  visit  of  a  distinguished  individual  of  the  highest 
station  and  influence  in  the  affairs  of  this  great  country.     I  rejoice 
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tliat  he  i>  coming  among  you.  I  am  lure  that  what  be  hu  tlnatdy 
■een  in  this  county,  add  what  he  will  see  here,  will  not  foil  to  make 
a  great  impression  on  hia  mind.  After  this  visit  he  will  be  better 
enabled  to  estimate  the  value  and  importance  of  Liverpool  in  the 
genera)  scale  of  the  great  interests  of  thia  country.  *  He  will  see 
what  CSQ  be  effected  by  patient  and  persevering  indnatry,  by  enter- 
prise,  and  good  sense,  unaided  by  monopoly  or  exclusive  privi- 
leges, and  in  spite  of  their  exbtence  elsewhere.  Gentlemen,  be 
will,  I  hope,  find  Aat  if  yon  are  not  friendly  to  monopoly  in  other 
placesi  it  is  not  because  you  require  or  want  it  for  yourselves. 
He  will  see  that  you  know  how  to  thrive  and  prosper  without  it ; 
that  all  you  expect  from  government  is  eacom^ement,  protection, 
facility,  and  freedom  in  your  several  pursuits  and  avocations,  either 
of  manufacturing  industry  or  commerce.  Gentlemen,  I  have  heard 
with  just  satisfaction,  and  from  many  concurrent  quarters,  that 
every  thing  connected  with  these  interests  is  in  a  more  healthy 
and  promising  state  than  it  was  last  year.  I  rejoice  at  the  change 
ftr  the  better;  I  hope  and  believe  it  will  be  permanent.  But  do 
not  let  us  be  supine,  and  think  that  the  enei^ea  under  which  diffi- 
culties are  diminishing  may  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of 
unremitting  exertion.  In  foreign  countries  you  have  powerful 
rivals  to  encounter ;  and  ysu  can  only  hope  to  continue  your 
■uperiorlty  over  them  by  incesaantly  labouring  to  lighten  tbe 
pressure  upon  the  industry  of  our  own  people,  and  by  promoting 
evety  measure  which  is  calculated  to  give  increased  vigour,  fresh 
life,  and  greater  facility,  to  the  powers  which  create,  and  to  the 
handa  which  distribute,  the  almost  boundless  productions  of  this 
country.  I  trust,  Gentlemen,  that  by  a  steady  adherence  to  these 
views  and  principles,  I  shall  most  faithfully  represent  your  wkhea 
and  feelings  in  Parliament.  So  long  as  we  are  in  unison  upoa 
these  points,  I  shall  be  most  happy  and.  proud  to  continue  to  be 
your  representativei  under  the  sanction  of  your  confidence,  and  so 
long  as  health  and  strength  shall  be  vouchsafed  to  me  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  the  station  which  I  now  hold  as  one  of  your  membcra 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  am  persuaded,  Gentlemen,  that  by 
thit  course  1  shall  best  consult  your  prosperity;  and  I  am  still 
more  immovably  convinced,  that  whatever  advances  the  general 
interest  of  this  great  mart  of  commerce,  will  but  advance  all  the 
other  great  interests  of  the  country :  and  first  and  foremost,  that 
interest  wliicb  is  the  oldest  and  the  greatest  of  all  —  the  landed 
interest;  upon  which,  as  the  example  of  the  country  so  well 

•  TiM  Duke  of  WelUngion. 
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demorutrates,  indiutry  and  commerce  have  already  conferred  to 
many  benefita." 

The  conclusion  of  this  speech  was  followed  by  nine  times 
nine  aa  Jiearty  cheers  a*  eyer  burst  from  the  lips  of  a  LiTerpooI 
assembly.  Mr.  Huskiieon  afterwards  visited  the  Underwriters' 
Room,  where  he  was  as  warmly  received.  He  then  left  the 
building,  and,  as  he  passed  through  the  crowd,  shook  hands  with 
his  numerous  ti-iends. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of  September,  1830,  that  the 
ceremony  of  opening  the  railway  took  place.  The  railway  con- 
sists of  two  roads.  There  were  eight  engines.  The  Northum* 
brian,  with  the  car  which  carried  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Prince 
Esterhazy,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  a  number  of  other 
distinguished  persons,  as  well  as  the  Directors  of  the  undertaking, 
was  placed  on  the  one  road,  and  the  remaining  engines  with  their 
respective  cars  were  placed  on  the  other. 

The  procession  stopped,  to  take  in  fuel  and  water  for  the 
engines,  at  Parkside,  near  Newton ;  and  here  occurred  that  most 
lamentable  accident  which  will  long  render  the  day  on  which  it 
took  place  a  day  of  sorrow  to  the  enlightened  and  liberal  portion 
of  the  kingdom.  There  are,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  some 
minute  difterences  in  Uie  manner  of  describing  an  event  which 
was  over  in  an  inatant,  and  which  was  necessarily  accompanied 
by  much  trepidation  and  alarm.  The  fallowing  account  of  it, 
however,  is,  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  tolerably  accurately : — 

The  Northumbrian  had  been  propelled  at  various  rates  during 
its  journey,  sometimes  passing  on  before,  sometimes  falling  behind, 
the  procession  of  cars  on  tlie  other  line.  It  arrived  at  Park- 
ride  before  any  of  the  rest,  and  hailed.  The  next  car  that  came 
up  was  the  Fhceniic ;  it  was  followed  close  by  the  North  Star ;  and, 
at  a  considerable  interval,  by  the  Rocket,  lliis  was  about,  ten 
minutes  before  twelve  o'clock.  It  had  been  specially  requested 
by  the  Directors,  that  no  one  should  alight  during  the  journey, 
and  even  the  tickets  of  the  party  bore  the  same  admonition.  Not- 
withstanding these  strong  cautions,  the  Northumbrian  had  no 
sooner  stopped,  than  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  party  of  the  at- 
tached car  got  out.  There  were  no  steps  by  which  to  enter  the 
car  ;  the  entrance  had  been  made  at  Liverpool  by  a  ladder,  which 
was  afterwards  unhooked  and  suEpended  to  the  end  of  the  vehicle. 
This  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  difficulty  which  was  experi- 
enced in  getting  again  into  the  car,  and  which  only  one  of  those 
whom  the  advance  of  the  Rocket  placed  in  jeopardy,  namely, 
Mr.  CatcrafY,  seems  to  have  effect ed. 
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.  Mr.  Husldsson  h&d  been  conversing  with  Mr.  Joseph  Sanden, 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  railway,  and  warmljr  coa- 
gratulating  him  on  the  aucceu  which  had  at  length  crowned  his 
plana;  and  as  he  turned  away  from  that  gentleman)  he  exclaimed 
— *■  Well,  I  must  go  and  shake  hands  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  this  day  at  any  rate."  He  did  see  the  Duke,  and  shook  handa 
with  him  very  cordially,  only  an  instant  before  the  advance  of  the 
Rocket  was  announced,  and  the  cry  raised  to  the  gentlemen  on 
the  railway  to  save  themselves. 

The  interior  rails  of  the  two  ways  are  distant  from  each  other 
about  six  feet;  but  by  the  projection  of  the  cars,  the  six  feet  are 
narrowed  to  less  than  three.  Still  there  is  no  danger  to  be  appre* 
hended,  provided  the  party  stand  firmly  in  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
vening space.  The  greater  number  without  difficulty  reached  a 
place  of  safety ;  some  escaping  before,  some  behind,  the  Northum. 
briao.  Two  or  three  remained,  either  from  not  apprehending  any 
danger,  or  from  that  unaccountable  hesitation  which  is  so  apt  to 
affect  even  the  boldest  and  most  ready-minded  when  placed  sud- 
denly in  a  position  that  is  at  once  novel  and  hazardous. 

:  When  the  alarm  was  given,  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Holmes, 
who  were  on  the  inside  of  the  Northumbrian,  and  consequently 
between  it  and  the  advancing  engine,  in  ihe  hurry  of  the  moment 
stepped  on  the  outside  framework  of  the  car.  ITiere  they  might 
have  remained  in  perfect  safely,  and  Mr.  Holmes  did  so  ;  but 
Mr.  HuskisKOn,  fearing  from  the  breadth  of  the  car  that  his  persoD 
was  not  safe  from  pressure  on  the  passing  of  the  Rocket,  attempted 
to  climb  over  the  side  of  the  cor  into  the  seats,  and  placed  one 
leg  over.  Mr.  Holmes  cautioned  him  to  remain  as  he  was;  but, 
in  the  panic  of  the  moment,  he  again  scrambled  to  gain  a  Aresb 
hold  of  the  side  of  the  carriage  ;  and  in  so  doing,  caught  the  door, 
which  gave  way,  and  in  the  struggle  Mr.  Huskisson  fell  to  the 
ground,  at  the  moment  the  Rocket  engine  passed.  He  appa- 
rently endeavoured  to  fall  with  his  body  parallel  witli  the  rails,  so 
that  he  might  be  safe  in  the  space  between  the  two  lines  of  road  ; 
but  in  the  fall  and  shock,  his  right  leg  doubled  up  and  got  across 
the  railroad  of  the  Racket.  Whether  the  engine- wheels,  or  the 
wheels  of  its  carriage,  or  both,  passed  over  the  leg  and  thigh  in 
that  position,  does  not  appear  certain :  one  of  the  attendants  of 
the  Rocket  stated  that  three  wheels  of  the  engine  and  following 
carriage  went  over  it.  The  Rocket  immediately  on  the  call  of 
danger  was  slopped.  Several  gentlemen  ran  to  the  spot,  and. 
found  Mr.  HuskiNson  weltering  in  blood,  and  lying  across  the 
two  roads.     Lord  Wilton,  Mjc.  William  Rathbone  of  Liverpool, 
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and  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes  of  Binningfaam,  were  the  first  that  came 
to  bis  asiiatance.  Af^er  some  minutes'  consultation  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  removing  the  unfortunate  sufierer,  the  door  of  one  of  the  • 
Company's  adjaceot  hovels  was  procured,  and  brought  to  the 
•pot.  They  then  placed  him  upon  it,  carefully  removing  his 
lower  limbs  and  shattered  leg  and  thigh.  The  latter  were  dread> 
fully  mangled,  and  apparently  separated  in  two  parts  below  the 
knee,  and  far  above  the  knee  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  Mr. 
Parkes,  in  moving  the  fracture  to  the  board,  expressed  hope  that 
he  did  not  add  to  the  pain :  Mr.  Huskisson  shook  his  head  in  the 
negative,  and  replied,  "  This  is  my  death ;  "  and  in  a  few  momeDts 
faintly  said,  "  God  forgive  me." 

Mrs.  Huskisson  was  in  the  Nortliumbrian,  and  witnessed  ber 
husband's  fall,  and  the  crushing  and  tearing  of  the  muscles  and 
bones  from  the  ankle  nearly  as  high  as  the  hip,  as  tlie  wheel 
grided  over  the  unhappy  gentleman  ;  and  her  shriek  of  agony, 
says  a  narrator,  who  was  close  to  the  spot,  "  none  that  heard  will 
ever  forget ! " 

No  great  effusion  of  blood  took  place,  nor  does  it  appear  that 
any  of  the  great  arteries  were  wounded ;  but  the  laceration  and 
fracture  are  described  as  terrible.  The  thigh  and  leg  were  in 
such  a  position  as  to  form,  with  the  line  of  the  rail-road,  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  angle  at  the  apex  was  formed  by  the  bend  of  the 
knee.  The  wheel  thus  passed  over  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  the 
middle  of  the  tliigh,  leaving  the  knee  itself  uninjured.  There  was 
a  compound  fracture  In  the  upper  part  of  the  led  leg  just  above 
the  calf.  The  wheel  went  slantingly  over  the  thigh  up  to  the 
middle  of  it,  and  the  muscles  were  laid  bare  in  one  immense  flap; 
the  bone  was  so  dreadfully  crushed  as  to  resemble  a  powder. 

A  cry  for  surgeons  was  raised.  Dr.  Brandreth  of  Liverpool, 
and  Dr.  Hunter  of  Edinburgh,  were  fortunately  in  the  procession, 
and  every  appliance  that  medical  science  could  suggest  was  thus 
at  hand. 

'  The  Earl  of  Wilton,  who  was  one  of  the  first  by  Mr.  Huskisson's 
aide  after  the  accident,  took  also  a  most  active  part  in  the  arrange- 
ments. His  Lordship  applied  a  temporary  tourniquet  to  the  thigh, 
formed,  on  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  with  handkerchief  and  a 
stick  taken  fromoneoftheby-standers.  Aflcr  a  few  minutes' interval, 
a  car  in  which  the  band  had  been  borne,  and  which  was  speedily 
emptied  of  its  passengers,  was  brought  to  the  spot  where  Mr. 
Huskisson  was,  and  he  was  lifted  into  it;  Mrs.  Huskisson  hanging 
over  him.  Lord  Colville  supporting  his  head  with  his  knee,  and 
Ixtrd  Wilton  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the  car  holding  his  hand 
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and  arm,  and  andcaTOurtag,  by  every  me^na,  to  steady  bim,  ao 
tbat  he  ihould  feel  the  motion  of  the  mocbine  aa  little  aa  pos- 
sible. In  this  condition  he  was  brought  to  Eccles.  Mr.  Huaki*- 
sonr  who  bore  op  with  astonishing  fortitucle  against  the  torture 
that  was  racking  his  whole  frame,  was  the  Brst  to  suggest  that 
he  should  be  removed  to  the  house  of  the  Ret.  Mr.  Blaclcbum, 
the  \^ar  of  that  place.  The  hint  was  of  course  obeyed ;  and, 
still  lying  on  the  board,  he  was  borne  to  Mr.  Blackburn's  house, 
which  is  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  railway. 

The  drawiagroom  being  the  most  cenTenieat,  Mr.  Huikisaoo 
was  carried  into  tliat  apartment,  and  laid  upon  a  couch.  A  bed-  . 
room  was  instantly  got  ready ;  but  his  condition  was  Bnch,  that 
Dr.  Brandreth  and  Dr.  Hunter  peremptorily  forbade  all  attempt 
at  removal.  Mr.  Holt,  the  principal  surgeon  at  Eccles,  hastened 
to  voloDteer  his  oseiatance;  but  the  intense  anxiety  of  Mr.  Huf- 
kiflson's  friends  made  them  desirous  to  have  still  further  assist- 
ance; and  the  Earl  of  Wilton  immediately  undertook  to  proceed 
to  Manchester  in  the  orchestral  car  for  that  purpose.  By  this 
means  the  attendance  of  Mr,  Ransom  was  procured.  Mr.  Ransom 
brought  amputating  instruments  with  him ;  and  on  his  arrival 
a  conBultatioD  took  place,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  determined 
that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  any  operation  then :  the 
only  chance  being  to  wait,  in  taopcs'of  the  patient  rallying.  Mr.Ran- 
som,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  condition  at  this  time,  observ- 
ed, "  If  I  were  to  lay  him  on  the  table  and  commence  the  operation, 
he  would  die  under  it."  The  rallying  which  was  so  anxiously  waited 
for,  never  took  place !  Every  moment  the  illustrious  sufferer  grew 
weaker.  The  spasms  that  had  first  appeared  in  the  car  in  which 
he  was  carried  to  Eccles  recurred  with  great  violence,  and  at 
times  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  body  was  one  universal  convulsion ; 
the  intervals  only  served  to  show  the  havoc  which  his  suSieriogs 
were  making.  A  little  after  six,  Mr.  Huskisson  made  it  his. 
special  request  to  Mr.  Blackburn,  that  he  would  administer  the 
sacrament  to  him,  which  was  accordingly  performed  by  the 
reverend  gentleman.  When  this  rite  was  concluded,  Mr.  Huskis- 
son asked  for  Mr.  Wainewright,  hU  private  secretary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dictadng  to  htm  certain  alterations  in  his  wilt.  At  that 
moment)  his  voice  was  as  firm,  and  his  style  as  clear  and  collected, 
as  it  ever  had  been  in  transacting  the  most  ordinary  business. 
Mr.  Wainewright  received  his  instructions,  and  retired  into  the 
next  room  to  draw  them  np.  When  they  were  finished,  he 
brought  them  back  to  the  drawing-room,  and  read  them  over  to 
him.     Mr.  Huskisson  listened  with  the  deepest  attentioot  sug-. 
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gated  some  alight  altavtlooa,  and  npnecl  the  document.  "I  have 
seen,"  SBys  the  correspondent  of  one  of  the  London  paperst  "  the 
■ignsture  bo  affixed  — the  latt  act  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Hushinon. 
A*  I  had  an  opporttuuty  of  comparing  it  with  hia  uaual  hand- 
writing, I  am  competent  to  pronounce  how  near  it  reaembled  hia 
cuatomaiy  way  of  writing.  The  formation  of  all  the  leltera  i« 
enentioliy  the  same— particularly  the  capital  H ;  although  it  ia 
eaay  to  aee  how  shaken  the  hand  tnuat  have  been  that  wrote  it." 
It  ia  curioualy  indicBtire  of  the  habitual  accuracy  of  the  deceased, 
that  when  the  lettera  of  the  signature  were  completed,  Mr.  Hus- 
kiwon  called  for  the  paper  back,  to  place  a  point  afler  the  W. 
the  first  tetter  of  his  Christian  name. 

During  the  InterTals  of  pain,  or  rather  of  ipaain,  Mr.  Huakisson 
took  occasionally  a  little  wine  and  water  and  a  ftw  grapes,  to 
quench  hJa  dying  thirat :  this  waa  the  only  thing  administered, 
except  a  little  laudanum,  with  a  view  to  relieve  hia  sufferings. 
About  eight  o'clock  he  began  to  sink  so  rapidly,  that  ^1  intentions 
of  amputation  were  finally  abandoned  by  hia  medical  attendants, 
and  every  hope  of  saving  hia  life  was  given  up.  At  five  minute* 
past  nine,  his  Bufferings  were  terminated  by  death.  Mrs.  Huskisson, 
.  who  had  never  left  him  from  the  moment  when  the  lamentable 
disaster  took  place,  was  by  hia  side.  As  soon  aa  it  waa  aacertained 
that  he  was  dead,  the  nnh^py  lady,  who  had  hitherto  maintained 
an  admirable  self-control,  yielded  to  the  natural  influence  of  her 
feelings ;  and  at  last  waa  aepuated  from  the  body  almost  by  force, 
by  the  Earl  of  Wilton  and  Lord  Granville,  who  also  beard  the  last 
groans  of  the  expiring  atateaman. 

It  has  been  atated  that  Mr.  Huakisson  died  fVom  loss  of  blood; 
and  a  previous  operation,  combined  with  weakness  of  body  from 
long  continued  ill  health,  has  been  aaaigned  as  the  reason  why  an 
operation  waa  not  attempted.  Both  of  these  statements  seem  to 
be  inaccurate.  The  loss  of  blood  was  by  no  means  great ;  and 
Mr.  Huakiason  fell  a  victim,  not  to  its  abstraction,  but  to  the 
terrible  shock  given  to  the  nervoua  system  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  derangement  of  the  parts  of  hia  leg  and  thigh  from  the 
accident.  The  disorder,  if  it  may  be  so  termed,  of  which  he  died, 
was  precisely  of  the  aame  nature  as  that  called  tetanus,  which  so 
commonly  supervenes  after  extensive  lacerated  wounds,  and  of 
which  the  universal  spaams  are  the  true  characteristic  —  the 
locked  jaw  being  only  an  isolated  feature.  It  was  the  presence  of 
the  spasms,  and  not  the  apprehension  of  the  bleeding,  that  pre- 
vented the  amputation. 

An  inquest  waa  held  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Huskisaon  on  Thursday 
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maroing;  a  ceremony  which  was  nece§Mry,  not,  of  course,  that 
there  was  any  dispute  about  the  cause  of  the  death,  but  to  cle&r 
the  conductors  of  the  Rocket  from  the  blame  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  imputed  to  them.  The  Jury  gave  no  deodand ; 
and  this  finding  must  set  the  question  at  rest,  had  there  been  any 
doubt  that  tbe  fatal  injury  was  purely  accidental,  and  that  not  tbe 
slighteat  imputation  of  blame  rested  on  the  machines,  the  railway, 
or  any  individual. 

This  roost  lamentable  and  unlooked  for  accident  of  course  dis- 
couraged all  the  further  proceedings  of  the  day.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  were 
both  deeply  affected  by  Mr.  Huskisson's  fate,  refused  to  go  on 
any  farther;  nor  was  it  until  a  strong  representation  was  made  by 
tbe  Managers,  of  the  danger  to  the  public  peace  that  might  ensue, 
from  the  people  of  Manchester  being  disappointed  of  the  sight 
they  had  promised  themselves,  that  the  Duke  was  induced  reluct- 
antly to  consent  to  visit  that  town.  No  entreaty,  however,  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  join  in  the  festivities  that  had  been  prepared 
for  him  there.  He  and  Sir  Robert  remained  in  the  car,  whither 
90me  refreshments  were  brought  to  them.  The  procession 
relumed  gloomy  and  sad  to  Liverpool  about  ten  in  the  evening. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  letl  tbe  car  before  it  reached  Liver- 
pool, and  proceeded  to  Childwall,  the-  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury,  where  he  had  beec  previously  residing.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  a  corporation  dinner  should  be  ^ven  to  his  Grace 
on  Thursday ;  but  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  following 
letter,  which  does  credit  to  the  Duke's  head  and  heart,  was 
received  by  the  Mayor,  and  shortly  afterwards  published :  — 

"  Childwall,  Sept.  16.  IBSa 
"  Half-put  T  A.  M. 

"  StH,  —  I  enclose  a  note  received  about  an  hour  ago,  from 
Lord  Wilton,  which  will  make  you  acquainted  with  tbe  melancholy 
result  of  the  misfortune  of  yesterday. 

"  Having  all  been  witnesses  of  this  misfortune,  and  as  all  must 
feel  for  the  loss  which  the  public,  and  the  town  of  Liverpool  in    - 
particular,  have  sustained  in  Mr.  Huskisson,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  any,  that  there  should  be  at  this  moment 
in  the  town  any  parade  or  festivity, 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  propose  not  to  visit  the  town 
this  morning ;  and  1  request  you  to  excuse  me  for  declining  to 
dine  with  the  corporation  this  day. 

"  I  likewise  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  the  expediency  of 
postponing  to  some  future  period  the  ceremony  of  your  delivering 
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to  me  (he  fi-eedom  of  your  corporation,  to  which  you  did  me  the 
honour  of  admitting  me  Bome  time  ago. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Your  moat  obedient  humble  Servant, 

"  Wklliuqtoh." 
"   The  Wortkipjtd  the  Mayor  of  Liverpwi." 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  HuskisBOn'B  private  secretary 
.   was  published  the  same  day  :  — 

"  Ecclea  Vicarage,  Wednada;,  Sept.  15. 
"  Sir, — With  the  deepest  grief,  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  for  the 
iofonnation  of  yourself,  and  of  the  community  over  which  you 
preside,  that  Mr.  Huskisson  breathed  his  last  at  nine  o'clock  this 
evening.  He  was  attended  from  the  moment  of  the  accident,  with 
indefatigable  assiduity,  by  Dr.  Brandreth,  of  Lirerpaol)  Dr. 
Hunter,  of  Edinburgh;  and  Mr.  Ransom,  Mr.  Whatton,  Mr. 
Garside,  anS  Mr.  White,  of  Manchester. 

"  His  last  moments  were  soothed  by  the  devoted  attentions  of 
his  now  distracted  widow,  and  by  the  presence  of  some  of  his 
distinguished  and  faithful  friends, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

«  William  Wainewbight." 
"  The  Mayor  1^  Liverpool.'' 

During  the  whole  of  the  day  the  shops  of  Liverpool  were  shut, 
in  compliment  to  the  memory  of  its  late  excellent  member,  and 
business  was  wholly  at  a  stand.  A  meeting  of  several  gentlemen 
took  place,  and  a  requisition  addressed  to  the  Mayor,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy,  was  prepared  for  signature:  — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  respectfully  request  that  you  will,  as 
the  official  organ  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  make  an  imme- 
diate application  to  the  iriends  of  our  late  lamented  representative, 
requesting  that  his  remains  may  be  interi;? d  within  the  precincts  of 
this  town,  in  which  his  distinguished  public  wortli  and  bis  private 
virtues  had  secured  for  him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  whole 
community." 

This  requisition  was  signed  in  two  hours  by  nearly  500  persons 
of  the  greatest  respectability.  It  was  delivered  to  the  Mayor, 
who  very  properly  confided  it  to  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  J.  Brookes, 
the  Rector  of  Uverpool,  for  presentation.  The  reverend  gentle- 
man,  on  his  arrival  at  Eccles,  found  it  too  late  to  make  any  com- 
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iDunicBtiiHi  to  Mra.  Miukiuaa  on  Thundty,  aod  on  Fritlsy  Lord 
GnmriUe  Iciodly  uadertook  to  nwntioa  it  to  her.  Mrs.  HubIumoo 
was  deeply  sfiected  by  the  appUcstioo,  her  own  feelings  being 
decidedly  in  favour  of  a  private  funersl  at  Eartham.  On  mature 
consideration,  however,  this  eatimable  and  strong-minded  iratnan 
truly  saw,  in  the  manifeststioo  of  public  feeling,  the  higheM  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  her  lamented  husband,  and  she  con- 
•ented  to  the  proposal.  The  following  is  a  ct^y  of  the  letter  in 
which  Lord  Granville  communicated  Mrs.  Hu^iason's  acquies- 
ence  ia  the  wishes  of  the  requi'sionists :  — 

"  EccIm,  Sq«  16. 
"  SiB,  —  Mr.  Wainewright  having  put  into  my  hands  a  letter 
which  you  had  addressed  to  him,  and  which  was  brought  here  late 
last  night  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brookes,  enclosing  a  requisition,  moat 
respectably  signed  by  the  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool,  expressive  of  thoir  wish  to  pay  the  last  tribute  in  thai 
power  to  the  memory  of  their  representative,  by  his  remains  being 
interred  within  the  precincts  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  and 
,  expressing  also  your  sincere  ccKicurrence  in  that  wish,  1  took  the 
earliest  opportunity,  this  rooming,  of  communicating  these  papers 
to  Mrs.  Huskisson.  Mrs.  Huikisson  had  felt  the  strongest  wish 
that  her  husband  should  be  buried  at  his  own  place  at  Eartham  ; 
but,  impressed  with  a  most  anxious  desire  to  make  every  sacrifice 
of  her  own  private  feelings  to  what  may  be  coneidered  as  dife  to 
his  memory  and  to  hie  public  character,  she  has  authorised  me  to 
express  to  you  her  deep  sense  of  the  honour  intended;  and, 
pleased  with  this  testimony  of  respect  to  his  memory,  she  is  willing 
to  accede  to  the  application. 

"  Mrs.  H.  was  much  flattered  by  Mr.  Brookes  having  under- 
taken to  be  the  bearer  of  this  requisition. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  obedient  bumble  Servant, 

"  Gbanvillb. 
"  To  Sir  George  Drinhoater, 
Mai/ar  <>fL.herj)oei" 

A  committee  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Liverpool, 
consisdngof  thirty  gentlemen,  of  which  committee  Colonel  Bcdton 
was^tbe  Chairman,  and  Sir  John  Tobin,the  Deputy  Chairman,  deter- 
mined that  the  day  of  the  funeral  should  be  Friday,  the  84th  of 
September,  and  the  place  the  centre  of  the  new  Cemetery ;  and  «n 
that  day,  and  at  that  spot,  the  melancholy  ceremony  took  plao^ 
with  every  demonstration  of  public  respect. 
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Our  BummBry  of  Mr.  HuBkiison's  character  roust  be  brief.  In 
his  earljr  career  (we  adopt,  with  some  abridgment,  the  opinion 
which  has  already  been  pronounced  upon  him  by  an  able  public 
writer*)  be  was  a  warm  and  zealous  reformer ;  and  to  the  end  of 
hia  life  he  retained  the  most  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  social 
government.  Of  eloquence,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  Mr. 
Huskisson  had  but  little.  Ho  could  neither  gripe  and  hold  laM 
the  heart,  like  the  honourable  and  learned  member  for  Yorbshiref , 
by  the  irresistible  energy  of  his  appeals ;  nor  could  he  please  the 
ear  and  the  fancy  with  the  nicely  modulated  language  and  effer- 
vesciog  wit  of  his  lamented  fHend  and  predecessor,  the  right 
honourable  member  for  Liverpool.  Yet  not  even  the  former,  in 
his  most  solemn  adjuration,  nor  the  latter,  in  his  happiest  flight, 
ever  commanded  the  attention  of  his  hearers  more  completely  than 
Mr.  Huskissou.  He  was  never  unprepared,  whatever  might  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  ;  and  it  was  not  in  set  harangues  only  that  he 
excelled  —  he  was  a  clever  and  able  debater.  When  he  first 
entered  on  hia  subject,  his  manner  was  cold,  almost  heavy;  his 
intonation  equable,  almost  monotonous ;  he  had  no  peculiar  grace 
of  action.  The  secret  of  his  oratory  lay  in  the  facility  with  which 
he  could  bring  a  number  of  facts  to  bear  upon  his  argument,  and 
in  the  soundness  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views.  He  was  not 
an  opponent  with  whom  it  was  difficult  to  grapple,  for  he  disdained 
all  slippery  arts  of  avoiding  an  antagonist;  but  he  was  one  whom 
the  stoutest  champion  found  it  impossible  to  throw.  To  the 
matter-of-fact  arguer,  Mr.  Huskisson  could  present  an  accumula- 
tion of  details  sufficient  to  stagger  the  most  practical ;  while  to 
him  who  looked  to  rules  rather  than  cases,  he  could  offer  general 
principles,  conceived  in  so  enlarged  a  spirit,  that  even  in  his  dty 
and  anadomed  enunciation  of  them  they  rose  to  sublimity.  Nothing 
could  be  finer  than  the  splendid  perorations  of  his  more  elaborate 
speeches.  It  was  by  the  combination  of  an  attention  so  accurate 
that  the  most  minute  objection  did  not  escape  its  vigilance,  and  a 
judgment  so  comprehensive  that  the  greatest  could  not  elude  its 
grasp,  coupled  frith  habits  of  unremitting  industry  and  perfect 
integrity  of  purpose,  that  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  every  question  of 
complication  and  importance,  reigned  almost  undisputed  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Irresistible  as  it  generally  proved,  oo  one,  however,  dreaded  his 
power.  He  convinced,  or  he  sileoced,  but  he  never  irritated.  His 
peculiar  calmness  of  temper  kept  him  from  indulging  in  sarcasm. 

•  In  lbs  Spectator.  t  I^o*  I'Ord  ChutccUar. 
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He  seldom  uttered  an  ill  natured  word,  because  he  was  seldom 
influenced  by  an  ill-natured  feeling. 

From  the  uniform  report  of  friends,  nothing  could  be  more 
amiable  than  the  current  of  his  domestic  life.  He  belonged  not  to 
that  class  of  pseudo-patriots  who  would  persuade  mankind  that 
the  public  are  uoallied  to  the  private  virtues.  The  same  simpli- 
■city,  and  kindness,  and  integrity,  which  farmed  the  charm  of  the 
member  of  the  Legislature,  shed  their  hallowed  influences  around 
the  fireside  circle  of  the  private  citizen. 

Such  was  William  Huskisson  on  Wednesday  morning;  and  on 
Wednesday  night,  all  that  remained  of  the  ornament  of  the  senate, 
the  delight  of  his  acquaintance,  the  idol  of  his  tamily,  was  a  mass 
of  mouldering  clay,  to  which  "  the  worm  was  a  sister,  and  the 
elow-worm  a  brother  and  a  kinsman  < " 


To  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  to  the  Annual  Register,  to  the 
various  publications  of  the  day,  to  the  able  assistance  of  a  kind 
friend,  and  to  our  own  recollections,  we  are  indebted  for  the  mate- 
rials of  which  the  foregoing  Memoir  has  been  composed. 
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No.   XVI. 
MAJOR-GENERAL  DAVID  STEWART,  OF  GARTH^ 

60TERNOB    OF    ST.   LUCIA,    AND    C.B. 

The  nielaacboly  intelligence  of  the  death  of  this  brave,  excelleoti 
and  extraordinarjr  man,  wat  received  with  a  general  feeling  of 
regret  b;  the  whole  kiagdom ;  and  throughout  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  event  was  considered  by  every  body  in  the  light  of  a 
personal  bereavement,  or  domestic  calamity.  For  years  to  come 
sighs  and  blessingt  will  be  wafted  from  many  a  Highland  hearth 
to  the  distant  island  in  which  he  rests. 

General  Stewart,  who  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Stewart)  Esq.  of  Garth,  was  born  in  the  year  1772,  and  entered 
the  army  as  an  Ensign  in  the  42d  regiment,  in  the  year  1789; 
being  then  only  in  hia  seventeenth  year.  In  1791,  be  was  with 
the  regiment  in  Edinburgh ;  and  even  then  he  was  remarkable 
for  the  qualities  which  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished  him; 
namely,  steadiness  of  conduct  and  firmness  of  character,  united 
with  a  benignity  of  nature  and  an  amenity  of  manners  peculiar  to 
himself,  together  with  an  ardour  and  perseverance  in  every  pursuit 
that  he  embarked  in,  which  gave  promise  of  the  distinction  he  was 
afterwards  destined  to  attain. 

He  served  in  the  campaigns  uf  the  Duke  of  York  in  Flanders; 
and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Nieuport,  and  the  defence  of  Nime- 
guen.  Id  1796,  he  accompanied  the  regiment,  which  formed  part  of 
the  expedition  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  for  several  years  actively  employed  in  a  variety  of  operations 
against  the  enemy's  settlements  in  that  quarter  of  the  world ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  capture  of  St.  Lucia,  and  in  the  harassing  and 
desperate  contest  which  was  carried  on  with  the  Caribbs  in  St. 
Vincent  and  other  islands,  the  extermination  of  that  fierce,  cruel, 
and  untractsble  race  having  become  indispensable  to  the  safety  of 
the  colonists.  In  the  landing  near  Pigeon  Island,  the  General  was 
among  the  first  who  jumped  ashore,  under  a  heavy  fire  of  round 
and  grape  shot  from  a  battery  so  pi)sted  as  almost  to  sweep  tbe 
beach.     He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain -Lieutenant  in 
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1796;  and  after  seiriDg  in  the  West  Indies  for  a  year  and  a  half, 
be  returned  to  England,  but  not  to  enjoy  repose ;  for  he  was  almost 
immediately  ordered  to  join  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment  at 
Gibraltar,  end  the  following  year  accompanied  it,  when  ordered  to 
assist  in  the  expedition  against  the  Island  of  Minorca.  Uofortu- 
natelyi  he  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  sea ;  but,  having  been 
detained  for  five  months  in  Spain,  he  was  exchanged. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  ISOC^  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Captain ;  a  step  which,  like  all  the  others  he  subsequently  obtained, 
was  given  him  for  his  services  alone:  and,  in  ]801,  he  received 
orden  to  Join  Sir  Ralph  Abercrotnby,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  memorable  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  of 
whose  force  the  42d  was  destined  to  form  a  part.  At  the  landing 
efiected  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  on  the 
morning  of  tbe  8th  of  March,  1 801 ,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  leaped 
on  shore  from  the  boats ;  and  when  the  four  regiments  destined  for 
the  attack  of  the  enemy's  position  on  the  sand-hills;  viz.  the  40th, 
iSd,  28th,  and  42d,  had  formed,  and  received  orders  to  charge  up  the 
hill  and  dislodge  the  enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  Captain 
Stewart,  by  his  gallant  bearing,  and  knowledge  of  the  capabilities 
of  his  countrymen  when  properly  commanded,  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  brilliBot  success  which  almost  immediately  crowned 
this  daring  operation.  The  42d  formed  no  part  of  the  force 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  ISth,  which  Captain  Stewart  beheldas  a 
spectator  merely ;  but  every  one  knows  the  distinguished  share  it 
had  in  the  celebrated  action  of  the  2Ist  of  March,  when  the  Com- 
mander-in -chief  was  mortally  wounded,  and  how,  after  being  broken 
by  a  combined  attack  of  the  ffile  of  the  French  infeniry  and 
CBvalty,  it  continued  to  maintain  a  desperate  resistance,  until  the 
fiite  of  that  memorable  day  was  decided,  and  victory  declared  in 
fiiTOur  of  the  British.  On  this  occasion,  Captain  Stewart,  whose 
personal  exertions  had  been  mdnly  instrumental  in  inspiring  the 
men  with  a  determination  to  conquer  or  perish,  received  a  severe 
wound,  which  prevented  his  taking  almost  any  part  in  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  the  campaign. 

Sometime  after  his  return  from  Egypt  (in  1804),  he  recruited,  as 
was  then  the  mode,  for  his  Majority ;  and  such  was  even  at  this 
time  hU  itopularity  among  his  countrymen,  that,  in  less  than  three 
weeks,  he  raised  his  contingent  of  125  men,  notwithstanding  he 
offered  DO  other  temptation  than  the  small  bounty  allowed  by 
Government ;  and  had  he  required  ten  times  as  many,  he  might  easily 
have  procured  them  upon  the  same  terms.  Of  this  indeed  he 
bad  a  most  gratifying  proof;  for,  on  the  very  day,  we  believe,  oa 
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irhich  the  requisite  number  lisd  been  completed,  between  thirty 
uid  forty  u  fine  fellows  as  ever  trod  the  heather  or  handled  clay- 
more appeared  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Drumcharry  HouBC  (hi< 
paternal  mansion),  and  offered  to  follow  him  to  the  end  of  the 
world :  nor  can  any  language  describe  the  disappointment  and 
vexation  which  they  seemed  to  feel  when  they  found  that  they 
were  too  late.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  could  almost  by 
a  wag  of  his  finger  have  called  to  arms  any  portion  of  the 
Highland  population,  ftom  Argyleshire  on  the  west,  to  the 
remotest  points  of  Ross-shire  on  the  east  and  north;  for  his 
very  name  hecame  a  sort  of  talisman,  which  bound  to  him  the 
affections  of  his  countrymen  to  an  extent  and  degree  of  which 
there  is  no  other  example  in  modern  times. 

Having  completed  his  contingent  in  the  way  just  described,  he 
entered  the  second  battalion  of  the  78th,  or  Ross-shire  High- 
landers, with  the  rank  of  Major.  In  April,  1805)  this  battalion  was 
transferred  to  Hythe,  where  it  was  trained  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Sir  John  Moore.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  attachment 
of  his  men  to  Major  Stewart,  we  may  mention  a  circumstance, 
related  by  himself,  which  occurred  to  him  while  the  battalion  was 
lying  at  Hythe;  although,  with  the  modesty  which  invariably 
characterised  him,  he  concealed  his  own  name  in  the  narration) 
giving  the  fiict  merely  aa  an  illustration  of  the  warm-heartednesa 
of  his  favourite  mountaineers. 

"  As  one  of  the  objects  which  I  have  in  view  is  to  point  out 
■uch  characteristic  traits  of  dispositioo,  principle,  and  habits,  as 
may  be  in  any  way  interesting,  I  shall  notice  the  following  circum- 
stance, which  occurred  while  this  regiment  lay  at  Hythe — In  the 
month  of  June,  orders  were  issued  for  one  field  officer  and  four 
subalterns  to  join  the  first  battalion  in  India.  The  day  before  th« 
field  officer  fixed  on  for  this  purpose  left  the  regiment,  the  soldien 
held  conferencea  with  each  other  in  the  barracks;  and,  in  th* 
evening,  several  deputations  were  sent  to  him,  entreating  him  in 
the  most  oameat  manner  to  meke  application  either  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  with  them,  or  obtain  pertnission  for  them  to  accompany 
him.  He  returned  his  acknowledgments  for  their  attachment, 
and  for  their  spirited  offer ;  but,  as  duty  required  his  presence  in 
India,  while  their  services  were  at  present  confined  to  this  country, 
they  must,  therefore,  separate  for  some  time.  Tli  next  evening, 
when  he  went  from  the  barracks  to  the  town  ol  Hythe,  to  taka 
his  seat  in  the  coach  for  London,  two  thirds  of  the  soldiers,  and 
officers  in  the  same  proportion,  accompanied  him,  all  of  them  com- 
plaining of  being  left  behind.     They  so  crowded  round  the  coach 
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aa  to  Impede  its  progres*  for  a  comiderable  length  of  timet  till  U 
lait  tbe  guard  waa  obliged  to  deure  the  coachman  to  force  his 
way  through  them.  Upon  thii,  the  loldien,  vho  hung  by  the 
wbeeli,  horses,  hamesst  and  coach-doors,  gave  way,  and  allowed  a 
passage.  There  waa  not  a  dry  eye  amongst  the  younger  part  of 
them.  Such  a  scene  as  this,  happening  to  more  than  six  hundred 
men,  and  in  the  streets  of  a  town,  could  not  pass  unnoticed,  and 
was  quickly  reported  to  General  Moore,  whose  mind  was  always 
alivfl  to  the  advantages  of  mutual  confidence  and  esteem  between 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  circumstance  waa  quite  suited  to  his 
chivalrous  mind.  He  laid  the  case  before  the  Commander-in- 
cbief;  end  his  Royal  Highness,  with  that  high  feeling  which  he 
has  always  shown  when  a  case  has  been  properly  represented, 
ordered  that,  at  present,  there  should  be  QO  separation,  and  that 
the  field  officer  should  return  to  the  battalion  in  which  he  had 
■o  many  friends  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  cannon's  mouth;  and, 
when  brought  in  front  of  an  enemy,  either  to  compel  them  to  fly 
or  perish  in  the  field." 

Id  September,  1805,  Major  Stewart  accompanied  his  regiment 
to  Gibraltar;  where  it  continued  to  perform  garrison-duty  until 
the  month  of  May,  1806 ;  when  it  embarked  for  Sicily,  to  join  in 
the  descent  which  General  Sir  John  Stuart  was  then  meditating 
on  Calabria.  Major  Stewart  accompanied  tbe  battalion  oa  this 
occasion,  and  waa  present  in  the  battle  of  Maida,  fought  on  the 
4ih  of  July,  1806 ;  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  waa 
again  severely  wounded.  In  this  action  he  gave  another  striking 
proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  his  countrymeo,  and  of 
his  talent  for  calling  forth  all  its  capabilities  and  energies.  -  The 
second  battalion  of  the  78th  being  merely  a  nursery  for  the  first, 
consisted  chiefly  of  Exiys ;  and  as  scarcely  an  individual  in  the 
ranks  had  ever  seen  a  shot  fired,  except  at  a  target,  consideraMe 
anxiety  was  expressed  as  to  tbe  way  in  which  they  would  conduct 
themselves  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  But  Major  Stewart  felt 
none  on  this  account.  He  knew  that,  youthful  oa  the  soldiers 
were,  they  would  not  disgrace  themselves  or  their  country  if  pro- 
perly led  on;  so,  when  it  became  necessary  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  enemy,  he  addressed  to  them  n  few  emphatic  words  in  the 
Gaelic  language,  and  instantly  gave  the  order  to  charge.  The 
effect  was  electrical.  With  their  bayonets  levelled,  they  ritsbect 
»n  like  a  mountain  toarent ;  penetrated  and  broke  the  enemy's  line 
in  an  instant ;  and  in  the  first  fliry  of  the  onset  could  scarcely  be  per- 
suaded to  give  any  quarter.  This  decisive  movement  in  a  great 
measure  determined  the  &te  of  the  day ;  but  the    gallant  and 
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chivalroiu  man  who  ordered  it,  and  who  firit  showed  bis  youthful 
countrymen  the  eye  of  the  enemy,  wbh  soen  placed  Aon  de  cow 
hat  by  a  musket-shot,  which  completely  shattered  his  lefl  arm 
from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow  joint,  and  forced  him  to  retire  from 
the  field.  The  same  cause  subsequently  prevented  his  accom- 
panying the  regiment  on  the  second  eipedition  to  E^pt^  which 
terminated  so  disastrously,  and  ultimately  obliged  him  to  return 
to  Britain  ;  where,  however,  as  a  reward  for  his  eminent  services, 
he  was,  on  the  Slet  of  April,  1808,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, with  a  regimental  appointment  to  tlie  3d  West  India 
Rangers,  then  in  Trinidad.  But  the  severity  of  the  wounds  he 
bed  received,  and  the  effects  of  the  hard  service  he  had  encoun- 
tered in  various  parts  of  the  world,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  avail  himself  of  his  good  fortune)  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
upon  half-pay  at  a  period  when,  had  he  been  able  to  keep  the 
field,  he  would  soon  have  found  further  promotion  or  a  soldier's 
grave.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  however,  he  was,  in 
1814,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel ;  and,  in  1825,  to  that  of 
Major-General ;  and  was  finally  appointed  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  capture  of  which 
from  the  French  he  had  formerly  assisted. 

Having  thus  given  a  rapid  outline  of  General  Stewart's  military 
career,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  say  a  few  words  of  him  in  another 
CBpacity,naniely,in  that  of  author.  But  here  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  detain  the  reader  long  ;  for  to  expatiate  on  the  merits  of  a  book 
so  well  known,  and  so  universally  admired,  as  his  "  Sketches  of  the 
Character,  Manners,  and  present  State  of  the  Highlanders  of 
Scotland,  with  Details  of  the  Military  Service  of  the  Highland 
Regiments,"  would  he  equally  superfluous  and  impertinent.  The 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  undertaken  were  explicitly 
stated  in  a  preface ;  towards  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  General 
expressed  his  hope  that  he  should  meet  with  the  jbdulgence  of  the 
candid  reader,  in  consideration  of  his  great  and  anxious  desire  to 
do  the  subject  justice.  In  that  anticipation  he  was  not  disap- 
pointed. "The  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  public  decreed  that  he 
Itad  "  done  the  subject  justice  ;"  and,  moreover,  that  he  bad  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  narratives  that 
ever  were  written,  besides  furnishing  a  manual  of  lessons  and  ex- 
amples, not  for  the  Highland  soldiers  alone,  but  for  the  whole 
British  army.  But  it  is  principally  in  the  introductory  chapters 
OD  the  character,  mannerB,  and,  above  alt,  the  present  state  of  the 
Highlanders,  that  we  recognise  in  the  writer  strong  touches  and 
traces  of  the  man.  General  Stewart  had  been  an  attentive  and 
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Kaxious  observer  of  the  chaagec  produced  in  the  Htghlaoda,  in  order 
to  give  effect  to  what  was  called  the  new  Bystem :  he  bad  leen 
wliole  gleuf  depopulated  at  one  fell  Gwoop,  to  make  way  foraheep, 
the  new  tenants  of  the  mountaJD  wilderneuea  and  solitudei :  he 
had  marked  the  gradual  digappearaace  of  the  ancient  race,  under 
a  aystem  of  wholesale  innovation,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  pro- 
scription :  he  had  witnessed  the  uprooting,  as  it  were,  of  the  abo- 
riginal peculation  from  tlie  aoil,  and  the  utter  annihilation  of  tbe 
last  remnants  of  those  feelings  and  attachments,  which  sprang  from 
the  ancient  system  of  patriarchBl  brotherhood,  and  stamped  the 
Highland  character  with  all  its  distinguishing  peculiarities:  be 
knew  that  a(l  this  overturning  and  deeolation  had  been  caused  by 
H  raging  thirst  of  gain;  the  burning  fever  produced  by  which  bad 
extinguished  or  overpowered  every  kindlier  feeling  or  emotion  i 
he  hod  been  a  frequent  and  heart-wrung  spectator  of  tbe  imme> 
diate  misery  caused  by  these  changes ;  and  many  a  time  and  oft 
had  he  shed  a  manly  tear,  as  he  beheld  the  poor  disconsolate 
emigrants  marching  to  the  sea-shore,  to  shake  the  dust  of  their 
native  land  from  off  their  feet,  while  tbe  wailing  tones  of  the  bag- 
pipes, playing  the  mournful  air  of  Ha  tit  mi  ttdidh,  echoed  the 
feelings  and  emotions  of  their  bursting  hearts.  But  sentiment 
alone  had  not  swayed  him,  or  obtained  the  mastery  over  his  judg- 
ment. He  had  aaxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the  new  sys- 
tem,  examined  it  in  all  its  details,  and  cautiously  noted  the  eSecta 
of  which  it  was  productive ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was  a 
deep  conviction  that  it  was  not  more  illusory  in  its  promisei  of 
)>roGt,lhan  destructive  of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  his  country.  This  conviction,  accordbgly, 
he  proclaimed,  reckless  of  all  consequences  to  himself;  and  al- 
though economists  and  others  have  contested  his  principles,  none 
have  as  yet  dared  to  challenge  a  single  one  of  the  many  striking 
and  indisputable  facts  by  which  those  principles  are  sustained 
and  upheld. 

This  work,  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  added  greatly  to  the 
General's  reputation,  and  probably  contributed  to  bis  subsequent 
promotion.  In  fact,  testimonies  of  approbation  crowded  in  upon 
him  from  all  quarters;  among  which  were  letters  from  his  late 
Hoyal  Highness  tbe  Duke  of  York,  and  from  his  present  Majesty, 
filled  with  the  most  flattering  encomiums,  and  anxiously  urging 
the  gallant  author  to  undertake  a  history,  upon  the  same  [dan, 
of  tbe  whole  British  army. 

Not  many  months  after  the  publication  of  his  work  on  tbe  High- 
lands, the  death  of  his  father,  which  was  speedily  followed  by  that 
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of  hit  elder  brother,  put  Genera)  Stewart  in  pouesaion  of  tbe  family 
e«U(e  of  Garth.  To  a  penon  lets  diattnguiafaed  than  he  had  now 
become,  tJie  aucceuion  to  a  property  eoniiderable  in  it*  extent, 
and  inherited  through  a  line  at  ancettors  worthy  of  such  a  repre- 
sentative) would  have  conferred  that  rank  and  estimatioa  which  the 
world  in  general,  but,  above  all,  the  people  of  Scotland,  attach  to 
the  herediury  proprietor  of  a  landed  estate.  But  General  Stewart 
bad  ettahliihed  for  himself  a  character  with  the  worid,  to  which 
the  mere  acquijition  of  a  patrimonial  inheritance  much  more  valu- 
able than  that  which  thus  descended  to  him  could  add  no  oooil- 
deration ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  this  part  of  his  lifot 
because  he  was  now  exposed  to  the  temptations,  arising  from  an 
income  which,  although  infficieot  for  his  exemplary  habits  of  life, 
was  narrow  compared  with  what  many  in  his  rank  and  station 
enjoyed,  to  swerve  in  practice  from  those  principles  which  he  had 
so  powerfully  advocated  as  to  the  management  of  Highland  estates. 
But  he  was  not  of  a  mould  to  yidd  to  such  temptations :  and  the 
tenants  on  the  estate  of  Garth  will  long  remember  and  bless  his 
memory,  for  the  kind-hearted  and  considerate  iqiplication  to  them 
of  that  wise  and  humane  course  which  he  had  recommended  to 
others,  and  the  departure  from  which  it  was  so  much  the  (4>ject  of 
his  work  to  condemii. 

Tbe  success  of  his  work,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  do  justice  to 
tbe  history  and  character  of  the  Highland  Clans,  induced  himi 
about  this  time,  to  collect  material!  for  a  history  of  the  memorable 
Rebellion  in  1745  and  1746.  l^iis  work  he  did  not  live  to  com> 
plete.  But  he  devoted  much  time  to  gather  from  the  best  sources 
all  that  tradition,  and  the  papers  of  tbe  Highland  foiniltes  impli^ 
eated  in  the  events  of  those  years,  had  recorded.  In  the  year 
1823,  he  mode  a  tour  through  the  Highland  counties  and  tfao 
Western  Isles  on  this  errand.  Tliere  were,  however,  many  diAcul. 
ties  to  prevent  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  duties  of  the 
historian  of  that  civil  war.  He  not  only  did  not  complete  the  task 
which  he  contemplated,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  e*en  if  his  life 
bad  been  prolonged,  he  would  ever  have  resumed  it. 

The  appointment  of  General  Stewart  to  be  Governor  vid  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  island  of  St.  Lucia  gavp  great  satisfaction 
to  his  friends,  as  a  proof  that  his  merits  were  net  altogether  over- 
looked by  the  Government ;  but  there  were  a  few,  who,  on  his 
departure,  bade  him  in  their  minds  an  eternal  farewell,  never  ex- 
pecting to  see  him  more.  It  was  doubtless  true,  that  he  had  hem 
in  the  West  Indies  twice  before,  and  had  escaped  the  malignant 
eBects  of  the  deleterious  climate  of  those  regions;  but  it  was 
o  u  4 
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equally  true,  that  he  had  been  long  at  home,  acctutomeil  to  enjoy 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  refined  society,  and  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  his  native  mouDtains  ;  that  he  was  well  adranced  in 
life,  and  that  his  constitution  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  possess 
the  same  accommodating  power  as  when  he  was  in  the  heyday  of 
youth.  Accordingly,  not  long  after  his  arrival,  he  was  seized  with 
the  fever  of  the  country  ;  and  the  first  attack  was,  after  a  short 
interval,  succeeded  by  a  second,  which  bad  well  nigh  carried  him 
off  at  once,  and  which  unquestionably  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
disease  that  at  length  terminated  his  active,  useful,  and  spotless 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  improvements  he  bad  com- 
menced or  projected  afford  a  striking  proof  of  his  vigour  of  mind, 
and  honourable  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  two  churches,  one  for  Catholics  and  one  for  Protestants, 
were  nearly  completed :  a  wharf,  the  only  one  in  the  island,  was 
about  half  finished ;  and  from  the  10th  of  November  to  the  6th  of 
December,  when  they  were  to  leave  off'  fcH-  the  season,  no  fewer 
than  1350  persons  had  been  busily  at  work  making  roads.  Before 
the  General's  arrival  there  was  not  a  mile  of  cart  or  carriage  way 
in  the  country,  except  what  the  planters  had  made  for  conveying 
their  sugars  to  the  sea-side  ;  the  natural  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  interior  of  the  island  was  wholly  ne- 
glected, and  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  thereby  increased. 
Four  bridges  had  also  beeo  contracted  for,  and  five  more  were  to 
have  been  built  in  the  course  of  the  last  year.  Nor,  while  labouring 
to  construct  inland  communication,  did  General  Stewart  overlook 
an  improvement  which  was  still  more  imperiously  called  for,  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  On  his  arrival,  he  found  the  old 
French  laws  still  in  force,  and  the  courts  in  the  most  degraded,  if 
not  corrupt,  slate.  His  first  care  was  to  set  about  reforming  the 
one,  and  placing  the  other  upon  a  more  efficient  and  respectable 
footing;  and  in  this  difficult  hut  necessary  task  he  had  made  con- 
siderable progress,  when,  on  liie  I6th  of  December,  1829,  death 
put  a  period  to  his  active  and  useful  labours.  But  he  has  not 
gone  altogether  without  his  reward.  By  these  efforts  for  the 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was 
placed,  not  less  than  by  his  habitual  kindness  and  attention  to 
every  one  who  came  within  his  notice,  he  secured  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  all ;  while  his  unexpected  and  lamented  death  plunged 
the  whole  island  in  iiiourning,  and  affected  every  one  as  if  be  had 
been  stricken  by  a  domestic  calamity.  "  Never  did  I  before  wit- 
ness," says  a  friend,  in  a  letter  from  St.  Lucia,  "  such  general . 
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feelings  of  diatreu  in  any  community  aa  thii  melancholy  event  hu 
occasioned  here.  Every  one  is  Bengitively  alive  to  the  irreparable 
louthe  colony  faa«  sustained  by  the  death  of  David  Stevart."  And, 
as  a  farther  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  West 
Indies,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Charles 
Brisbaoe,  Govenior  of  St.  Vincent,  a  number  of  the  most  respect- 
able inhabitants  sent  a  vessel  express  to  St.  Lucia,  with  a  letter, 
urging  General  Stewart  to  make  immediate  application  for  the 
Government  of  that  island.  For  many  reasons  he  declined  com- 
plying  with  their  request,  though  he  could  not  possibly  be  insen- 
sible to  the  compliitient  implied  in  it. 

The  illness  which  preceded  the  melancholy  event  was  one  of 
great  severity,  and  of  eight  or  ten  days'  duration.  As  we  have 
.  already  observed,  subsequently  to  his  arrival  in  St.  Lucia,  the 
General  had  two  several  attacks  of  fever,  during  the  second  of 
which  his  life  was  for  many  hours  despaired  of;  but  a  sound  and 
vigorous  constitution  at  length  prevailed,  and  liis  health  was,  to  all 
appearance,  pretty  well  established.  The  dregs  of  this  second 
attack,  however,  appear  never  to  have  been  thoroughly  cleared 
away :  and  there  obviously  remained  lurking  in  his  constitution, 
and  liable  to  he  excited  into  fatal  activity  by  a  malignant  climate, 
the  elements  of  that  mortal  disease,  which  ultimately  deprived  his 
country  of  his  valuable  services,  and  humanity  of  one  of  its 
proudest  ornaments.  This  is  apparent  from  an  incidental  hint  in  a 
letter  written  by  his  own  hand,  so  late  as  the  5ih  of  December, 
1829,  only  thirteen  days  before  his  death,  and  addressed  to  a 
{nend  in  London :  for  although  he  concludes  it  by  saying  that 
"  every  body  is  keeping  in  good  health  here,"  he  at  the  same  time 
admits  that  he  is  himself  suffering  great  annoy^ce  from  a  boil 
deep-seated  in  his  ear;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  excitement  and 
irritation  produced  by  this  very  boil  (a  consequence  probably  of 
the  former  attack)  affected  the  brain,  and  finally  proved  the  cause 
of  death.  There  can  be  )ittte  doubt,  also,  that  his  unsparing, 
uncalculftting  activity,  and  the  constant  exertion,  if  not  anxiety  of 
mind,  occasioned  by  superintending  the  multitude  of  reforms  and 
improvements  which  he  had  set  on  foot,  and  which,  at  the  time  of 
his  demise,  were  advancing  rapidly  to  completion,  must  have  con- 
tributed, in  no  small  degree,  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  morbid 
tendencies  engendered  by  his  former  illness,  and  to  cut  short  a  life 
which  had  been  continually  spent  ia  doing  good.  He  died,  as  he 
had  lived,  nobly ;  retaining  bis  senses  to  the  last,  and  evinbing  that 
calm  fortitude  and  resignation  with  which  the  brave  and  the  good 
meet  death.    *■  His  end,"  says  a  friend,  "  was  like  that  of  th« 
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blewed,  cilm  and  nenae,  —  without  a  straggle  or  b  ligh,  paiaing 
from  time  to  eleraity." 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  would  be  a  vain  and  tuperfluoiu  teak 
to  dilate  oa  the  meriti,  or  attempt  an  elaborate  sketch  of  the 
character,  of  thii  truljr  brave  and  excellent  man.  As  a  soldier,  he 
distinguished  himself  wherever  an  opportunity  waa  afforded  him, 
and  was  ever  ready,  at  the  call  of  hii  couiitrj,  to  face  danger, 
and  fight  her  battles,  in  any  quarter  of  the  world.  Ai  a  citizen, 
and,  above  all,  as  a  country  gentleman,  he  was  dJstinguiahed  for 
his  public  spirit,  hia  active  patriotism,  and  the  zeal  and  peraever< 
ance  with  which  he  promoted  and  carried  through  whatever  he 
deemed  calculated-to  add  to  the  comfort  or  advance  the  welfare 
of  the  district  in  which  he  resided.  As  a  man,  he  was  the  kindeat, 
the  gentlest,  the  beat :  without  guile  himself,  and  unaugpicioui  of 
it  in  other  men  ;  free  from  all  manner  of  envy  and  uncharit^le- 
neas  ;  upright,  generous,  and  friendly  almost  to  a  fault  i  and  pro- 
bably more  generally  esteemed  and  beloved  than  any  other  man 
of  his  time.  On  looking  around,  therefore,  we  despair  of  finding 
any  one  to  fill  the  space  occupied  by  him.  Many  there  doubtleaa 
are  with  more  showy  pretensions ;  not  a  few,  perhaps,  who,  in 
sereral  points,  excelled  him.  But,  taking  him  for  all  in  all,  —  bia 
sterling  worth,  bis  undisputed  talenia,  his  intwte  goodnesa,  his 
unquenchable  desire  to  confer  benefits  upon  Dmnkind,  and  parti- 
cnlarly  upon  those  whom  ordinary  mit>ds  regard  with  coolneas 
and  averrioo,  —  we  shall  never  look  upon  his  like  again.  To 
the  friendless  he  always  proved  himself  a  friend ;  and  misfortune 
claimed,  not  hia  pity  alone,  but  his  protection.  Straight-forward 
liimself,Iie  hated  all  manner  of  dissimulation  or  chicanery  in  others  ; 
and  oppression  of  any  sort  he  failed  not  to  denounce  with  an 
honest  indignation  that  never  calculated  the  consequences  to  him- 
self. In  a  word,  be  combined  the  sterner  virtues  with  the  gentler 
charities  and  afiecdiMis  of  our  nature  in  such  a  happy  union,  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  approached  as  nearly  to  the  character  of  a 
perfectly  wise  and  good  man,  as  it  is  possible  in  the  present  imper- 
Gsa  slate  to  arrive  at. 


For  nearly  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  Memoir  we  are  indebted 
to  the  "  North  Britain."  Shortly  after  the  news  of  the  General's 
decease  had  arrived,  a  communication  appeared  in  "  ITie  Csle- 
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doniao  Mercury,"  from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  itroDgly  eulogiaiag  the 
character  of  his  lamented  friead,  and  quoting  a  letter  which  ttie 
Kight  Honourable  Baronet  had  recently  received  from  him,  dated 
at  St.  LuciOt  November  20. 1829.  From  that  letter  tre  transcribe 
the  following  paragraph  ; — the  General  is  speaking  of  the  cap- 
ture of  St.  Lucia  in  1796,  in  which  he  participated: 

*'  I  landed  in  a  small  bay  beyond  Pigeon  Island,  in  the  same 
boat  with  General  Muore  and  Colonel  Hope  (the  late  Lord  Hope- 
toun  and  Sir  John  Moore),  who  took  me,  with  sixty  men  of  the 
Highlanders,  along  with  them,  to  clear  tlie  beach  and  neigh- 
bouring woods  of  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  fire*!  on  tlie  trocqis 
in  the  boats.  A  cannon-ball  from  Pigeon  Island  passed  Lord 
Hopetoun's  left  shoulder,  and  over  my  head.  He  observed  that  a 
miss  was  as  good  as  a  mile,  to  which  I  cordially  agreed ;  and 
added,  that  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  whs  only  five  feet  six 
inches ;  ai  if  I  were,  like  him,  six  feet  live  inches,  I  would  bavt 
been  a  head  shorter,  and  I  would  not  be,  as  I  am  now,  able  and 
happy  to  be  employed  in  writing  to  you." 

From  a  friend  of  General  Stewart's,  to  whom  we  applied  for 
information  respecthig  him,  we  received  au  obliging  letter*  in 
which  it  is  stated, — 

"  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  exercised  the  fuoctions  of  bis 
office,  and  of  the  respect  and  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  all  who  Icnew  him,  numerous  testimonies  miglit  be  collected, 
if  there  were  time  to  write  and  receive  answers  from  the  West 
Indies.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  town  at  this  moment  from  a 
neighbouring  island,  who  saw  General  Stewart  a  short  lime  before 
his  death,  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  kindlieartedness 
and  conciliatory  manners.  Without  compromising  the  dignity  which 
as  a  Colonial  Governor  it  became  bim  to  uphold,  he  appears  to 
have  won  all  classes  by  his  affability,  franknesst  and  unaffected 
courteousncss  of  manner.  It  may  not  be  trivial  or  irrelevant  to 
state,  that,  like  all  his  gallant  countrymen  of  the  Highlands, 
General  Stewart  was  very  fond  of  dancing;  and  in  the  ball* 
which  he  gave  at  the  Government  House,  the  brave  and  light- 
hearted  veteran  kept  it  up  with  his  accustomed  spirits,  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  the  fairer  part  of  his  guests.— It  was  even  said 
before  he  went  out,  that  when  some  friends  hinted  at  the  danger 
of  a  tropical  climate  to  one  so  far  past  the  meridian  of  life,  the 
General  expressed  a  hope  and  intention  in  a  few  years  '  to  come 
-  home  and  take  a  wife.' 

"  'riie  subjoined  passages  in  a  letter  of  his,  dated  <  Government 
Houiic,  St.  Lucia,  30th  of  August,  1829,'  are  exceedingly  charac- 
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teristic  of  him,  uacl  at  the  aBme  time  betray  some  of  the  causes  of 
Iiis  death ; — 

"■I  find  myself  very  comfortable  here,  with  constant  and 
regular  employment  on  public  businesa.  And  so  much  the  better 
for  me ;  for  I  am  never  bo  nell  as  when  in  constant  occupation  of 
mind  or  body,  or  both  conjoined.  Much  occupied  at  this  moment 
in  preparing  a  voluminous  correspondence  and  documents  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  the  packet  to-morrow, 
I  have  not  time  to-day  to  tell  you  in  what  manner  I  am  employed, 
and  what  I  have  done,  what  I  am  doing,  and  what  I  intend  to  do, 
for  the  improvement  and  welfare  nf  this  colony. 

"  <  I  had  a  second  attack  of  fever  two  months  ago.  With  an 
experience  of  four  yellow  fevers  in  former  West  India  campaigns, 
and  vrith  a  constitution  able  to  withstand  pretty  rough  usage.  I 
prescribed  for  myself,  and  beat  the  doctor  out  and  out.  Despe- 
rate diseases  require  desperate  remedies.  I  took  such  powei^ul 
medicines,  and  cleared  out  so  completely  by  these,  and  by  the 
most  copious  perapiration, — stewing  rather  than  sweating, — that 
the  fbver  was  checked  the  thirty -seventh  hour  after  it  had  com- 
menced :  but  I  was  so  weakened  in  that  short  period,  that,  in  an 
attempt  to  stand  up  on  the  floor,  the  cold  air  got  hold  of  me,  and 
I  dropped  down  as  dead  as  my  grandfather.  But  my  excellent 
constitution  soon  gathered  strength ;  and  in  ten  day*  I  was  on 
horseback,  as  well  as  ever.  *  " 
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M.R.  Hazlitt  iraa  a  native  of  Shropshire.  His  father  was  on 
Unitariac  Minijter,  who  came  originally  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  who,  after  residing  for  some  time  in  the  above-named  county, 
at  another  period  of  his  life  held  a  (iluation  In  the  University  of 
Glaigotr,  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Smith ;  he  likewise  weal 
over  to  America,  where  he  continued  during  nine  yean.  He  died 
only  a  tew  years  since,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

Mr.  William  Hazlitt  was  educated  at  the  Unitarian  College  at 
Hackney.  He  began  Hft  as  an  artist,  and  thus  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  art,  which  qualified  him  for  the  criticism  in  wiiich  he  was 
afterwards.  eminenL  Through  life  he  seems  to  have  entertained  an 
interne  love  for  the  fine  arts.  Some  copies  of  his  from  pictures  in 
the  Louvre,  by  Titian  and  Raphael,  have  been  spoken  of  as  very 
spirited  and  beautiful.  His  own  feeling  with  reference  to  the 
beautiful  of  nature  and  of  art,  especially  in  their  relation  to  each 
other,  may  be  inferred  from  Ibis  brief  passage  in  <me  of  his 
papers:  — 

"  One  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  my  life  was  one  fine 
summer,  when  I  used  to  walk  out  of  an  evening,  to  catch  the  last 
light  of  the  sun,  gemming  the  green  slopes  of  the  russet  lawus,  and 
gilding  tower  or  tree ;  while  the  blue  sky,  gradually  turning  to 
purple  and  gold,  or  skirted  with  dusky  grey,  hung  iu  broad  marble 
pavement  over  all ;  as  we  see  it  in  the  great  master  of  Italian 
landscape.  But  to  come  to  a  more  particular  explanation  of  the 
subject :  —  The  first  head  1  ever  tried  to  paint,  was  an  old  woman 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  face  shaded  by  her  bonnet,  and  I  cer- 
tainly laboured  at  it  with  great  perseverance.  It  took  me  number' 
less  sittings  to  do  it.  I  have  it  by  me  still,  and  sometimes  look  at 
it  with  surprise!  to  think  how  much  pains  were  thrown  away  to 
little  purpose  — yet  not  altogether  in  vain,  if  it  taught  me  to  see 
good  in  every  thing,  and  to  know  that  there  is  nothing  vulgar  in 
nature,  seen  with  the  eyes  of  science  or  of  true  art.  Refinement 
creates  beauty  every  where :  it  is  the  grossness  of  the  spectator 
thai  discovers  nothing  but  grossness  iu  the  object," 
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From  lome  cause  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  Mr.  HazHtt 
was  induced  to  reh'nquish  the  pencil  for  the  pen :  instead  of  paint- 
ing pictures,  it  became  his  delight  to  criticise  them ;  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  in  his  critical  strictures,  when  his  strong  and 
violent  prejudices  stood  not  in  the  wajr  of  justice,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  judicious,  able,  and  powerful  writers  of  his  time.  "  Hia 
early  eductuion,"  as  a  contemporary  has  observed,  "  qualified  him 
to  judge  with  technical  understanding  ;  and  his  fine  sense  of  the 
grand  and  of  the  beautiful  enabled  bim  duly  to  appreciate  the 
merits  and  deficiencies  of  works  of  art,  and  to  regulate  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  contemplated  their  beauties." 

Mr.  Hazlitt'a  first  acknowledged  literary  production  was  "  An 
Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Action,"  in  which  much  meta- 
physical acuteness  seems  to  have  been  displayed.  Id  1808,  he 
published,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  "  The  Eloquence  of  the  British 
Senate ;  being  a  Selection  of  the  best  Speeches  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Parliamentary  Speakers,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  present  Time  :  with  Notes,  biographical, 
critical,  and  explanatory."  In  1810,  "A  new  and  improved 
English  Grammar,  for  the  use  of  Schools;  to  which  the  Discoveries 
of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  and  other  modern  Writers  on  the  Formation 
of  Language,  are  for  the  first  time  incorporated."  To  which  was 
added,  **  A  new  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,  by  Edward  Bald- 
wyn,"  printed  together  in  I&no.  Mr.  Baldwyn  published  a  smaller 
abridgment  of  Mr.  Haalitt's  book,  in  1813,  ISmo.  In  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  he  next  wrote  a  series  of  Weekly  Essays  in 
the  Examiner,  afterwards  published  In  I817i  under  the  title  of 
«  The  Round  Table ;  a  Collection  of  Essays  on  Literature,  Men, 
and  Manners,"  two  vols.  8vo.  In  the  same  year  he  published  an 
octavo  volume,  "  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays;"  and,  in  1818, 
"  A  View  of  the  English  Stage ;  containing  a  Series  of  Dramatic 
Criticism." 

In  1816,  Mr.  Mazlttt  was  engaged  to  deliver  some  Lectures  on 
English  Poetry,  at  the  Surrey  Institution ;  they  were  published  in 
an  octavo  volume. 

Amongst  the  most  popular  of  his  writings  are  several  volumes 
collected  from  periodical  works,  under  the  titles  of  "  Table  Talk," 
■■  The  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  and  "  The  Plain  Speaker."  His  largest 
and  most  elaborate  performance  is  "  Tlie  Life  of  Napoleon," 
which  is  in  four  valumes.  In  this,  though  tinged  with  party  feeU 
ing,  the  writer  displays  much  deep  philosophical  remark.  Mr. 
Ilszlitt  was  one  of  the  writers  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclo- 
psdia  Britannica;  he  has  also  publidied  "  Political  Essays  and 
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Sketches  of  Public  Characten,"  tn  Kccount  of  "  Brituh  Galleries 
of  Art,"  "  A  letter  to  William  Gifford,  Esq.,"  "  The  Lileratute 
of  the  Elizabetlian  Age,"  aod  <<  The  Modern  PjgnialioD." 

Mr.  Hazlitt  recently  published  a  volume  of"  Notes  on  a  Journey 
through  France  and  Italy."  At  the  very  moment,  as  it  were,  of 
his  death,  his  last  labour  issued  from  the  press  in  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  and  amusing  volume,  entitled,  "  Conversations  of  James 
Northcote,  Esq.  R.  A.,  by  William  Hazlitt."  Many,  if  not  all,  of 
these  "  ConversatianS)"  had  previously  appeared  as  detached 
papers. 

NotwithttandiDg  his  inaccurades  of  style,  and  his  love  of 
paradox,  Mr.  Hazlitt  was  a  man  of  genius.  In  politics  he  was 
rather  a  Radical  than  a  Whig  ;  he  opposed,  with  all  the  bitter- 
ness of  sarcasm,  every  constituted  authority,,  and  all  the  existing 
state  of  things. 

Mr.  Hazlitt's  death,  which  occurred  in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  on 
the  tSth  of  Septembvr,  1830,  was  occasioned  by  an  organic  disease 
of  the  stomach  of  many  years'  standing.  He  tetained  the  entire 
possession  of  his  faculties  to  the  last ;  and,  almost  free  from  bodily 
pain,  he  died  with  perfect  calmness  of  mind.  His  funeral,  at 
St.  Ann's,  Soho,  on  the  25lh  of  September,  was  strictly  private.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  has  left  an  only  son. 

We  have  taken  the  foregoing  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Haalilt  prin- 
cipally from  the  Monthly  Magazine.  Soon  after  bis  death,  a 
character  of  him  appeared  in  the  Atlas;  fVom  which  the  following 
are  extracts :  — 

"  All  our  contemporaries  have  mistalien,  or  otherwise  &iled  to 
appreciate  duly,  the  character  of  William  Hazlitt.  His  memory 
is  entitled  to  justice,  of  which  he  bad  but  little  when  living.  He 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  whom  justice  could  have  been  done 
effiiclually,  for  there  was  a  waywardness  in  him  that  was  sure  to 
upset  the  cup  before  the  wine  was  emptied.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
nature  of  genius — and  he  had  an  abundant  share — to  make  its 
own  circumstances,  and  to  make  them,  too,  of  the  troubled  casL 
He  made  a  name  at  little  cost,  and  preserved  it  indifferently,  as 
if  it  were  to  show  the  greatness  of  his  powers,  that  could  sustaui 
without  effort  what  the  toil  of  others  could  not  accomplisli.  Had 
he  chosen  to  labour  at  the  improvement  of  the  faculties  he  had, 
and  the  enlargement  of  their  application,  there  would  be  little 
need  to  enquire  into  the  mysteries  of  his  moral  constitution.  To 
those  who  knew  him  best  he  was  the  greatest  marvel.  Iliey  saw 
what  the  world  could  not  see,  the  strangest  corabinatioiia  and  the 
moat  perplexing  contrftdictions. 
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"  It  is  laitt  that  accideot  made  HaElitt  a  irriter.  He  was  ori- 
ginally a  painter,  or  piireued  his  earliest  Etudies  with  that  end  in 
view.  But  hia  taste  was  tiot  satisfied  with  liis  labours  :  he  never 
could  embody  his  own  conceptions,  or  transfer  to  the  canvass  his 
own  principles  complete.  Instead  of  practising  the  artt  he  ex- 
pounded  it.  Connected  with  the  phtloGophical  examinadon  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  the  drama  and  the  theatre  came  naturally 
within  his  enquiries.  Into  these  subjects  he  poured  the  tide  of  his 
lumingus  mind,  and  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  highest  critical  authorities  on  the  drama  and  the  fine  arta. 
He  penetrated  boldly,  and  wrote  graphically  i  and  whether  bis 
opinions  were  always  profound  or  just,  you  felt  that  they  were 
dexterously  said,  and  hardly  cared  to  question  farther. 

"  The  history  of  his  mind  was  this ; — He  commenced  with  a  cer- 
tain stock  of  ideas,  or,  more  properly,  dogmas.  These  he  never 
renounced,  and  rarely  consented  to  modify.  He  was  an  indolent 
reader,  and  never  increased  them.  To  the  end  they  remained 
with  him,  and  were  his  penatet.  What  he  did,  then,  was  out  of  hia 
own  thoughts,  and  not  by  any  process  of  analysation  or  compari- 
son of  others.  Reasoning  was  all  in  HU  with  him.  He  started 
with  a  principle,  and  carried  you  thtough  a  chain  of  inductions 
admirable  and  perfect.  The  only  doubt  was,  whether  his  first 
position  were  true.  The  results  were  generally  incontrovertible. 
The  obstinacy  of  mind,  generated  by  a  stern  adherence  to  a  few 
doctrines,  which,  with  inconceivable  weatness,  he  applied  equally 
to  all  questions,  produced  prejudices  at  last,  and  prevented  him 
from  seeing  the  whole  of  a  topic.  He  seized  upon  a  feature — 
perhaps  a  grand  one,  but  still  only  a  part — and  arguing  as  if  it 
were  tlie  whole,  led  the  reader  frequently  into  conclusions  false 
as  they  respected  truth,  but  true  as  they  respected  his  view  of  it. 
He  was  deluded  by  his  own  powers  of  argument.  They  were  so 
great,  that  they  made  him  indifferent  to  all  other  means  of  great- 
ness. That  was  his  primary  failing.  What  his  enemies  called 
bigotry,  was  in  him  habit.  It  would  surprise  the  cursory  admirer 
of  Haiiitt's  works  to  learn  how  little,  how  very  little,  he  actually 
read  throughout  his  life.  The  whole  action  was  in  his  mind, 
which,  being  thus  thrown  back  upon  its  own  resources,  was  fre- 
quently forced  into  old  and  beaten  tracks  over  and  over  again. 
The  positive  truths  he  originated  are  compressible  into  a  small 
compass.  But  he  repeated  himself  unconsciously,  and  always 
with  an  air  of  novelty.  He  thought  he  was  creating,  when  he  was 
in  feet  but  re-combining.  This  peculiarity  prevented  him  from 
progrewiiiR  with  the  age-     He  was  of  the  school  that  cried  down 
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the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;  but  (hat  was  out  of  a  Bort  of  consti- 
tutional resistance  to  fanaticism  and  despotism,  and  not  because  he 
was  advancing  with  the  world.  He  came  in  with  the  principles  of 
freedom,  and  maintained  them  lealously  in  the  abstract.  But  he 
could  not,  as  knowledge  accumulated,  accumulate  new  stores  with 
it;  nor  could  tie  well  understand  how  others  could  be  always  in 
motion  that  way.  His  habitual  distaste  for  the  toil  of  books, 
arising  from  his  mental  isolation,  rendered  him  unfit  for  literary 
labours  in  a  prafessional  sense.  But  necessity  forced  him  to  write, 
whether  he  would  or  not.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  trying 
to  re-shape  old  materials,  or  dig  up  fragments  of  reflection  that 
might  have  hitherto  escaped,  he  frequently  fell  into  extravagance 
and  mysticism.  He  has  written  things  that  resemble  the  dreams 
of  a  disturbed  imagination.  He  either  did  not  see  his  subject 
clearly,  or  did  not  feel  it  eufGciently  to  make  it  inielligible. 

"  Much  has  been  said  of  the  caustic  bitterness  of  his  style 
when  occasion  demanded  it,  and  the  public  have  not  hesitated  to 
ascribe  it  to  bis  natural  disposition.  The  inference  was  hasty  and 
erroneous.  Hazlitt  was  mild,  even  to  a  child's  temper ;  he  was 
self-willed,  but  who  needed  to  have  drawn  out  the  venom  ?  Had 
he  been  suffered  to  pursue  his  career  at  his  ease,  he  would  not 
have  aSbided  grounds  for  charging  malignity  upon  him.  The 
malignity  grew  up  elsewhere,  and  extracted  from  htm  all  the 
gall  that  was  in  his  heart.  For  some  unaccountable  reason,  which 
Hazlitt  could  never  fathom,  Blackwood's  Magazine  took  an  extra- 
ordinary pleasure  in  ridiculing  him.  They  went  beyond  ridicule, 
—  they  made  him  appear  all  that  was  base  in  public  and  private, 
until  at  last  his  fame  became  a  sort  of  dangerous  notoriety.  His 
political  aod  religious  opinions  were  represented  in  such  odious 
colours,  that  even  the  booksellers,  -~  our  trading  ones,  —  shrunk 
from  the  publication  of  his  writings,  aa  if  they  contained  nothing 
but  treason  and  blasphemy.  That  impression  went  abroad,  and 
nearly  ruined  hira.  He  attributed  it  solely  to  the  writers  in 
Blackwood,  who  painted  him  as  a  cockney  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion, mixing  up  wickedness  with  namby-pamby.  Even  Lady 
Morgan,  smarting  under  his  criticism  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
followed  up  the  cry  in  her  stupid  "  Book  of  the  Boudoir."  It  was 
not  surprising  that  a  man  of  Hazlitt's  solitary  habits  should  feel 
and  resent  this  in  his  brooding  moods.  He  did  resent  it,  and  fear- 
fully, and  the  passion  of  revenge  was  instilled  into  his  being,  sub- 
dued  only  by  the  imperious  presence  of  philosophy.  He  had 
strong  passions  and  affections;   and  they  swelled  the  torrent. 
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Thoce  who  charge  him  with  evil  should  pause  over  the  story  of  his 
agiuted  life. 

"  When  you  were  first  introduced  to  Hazlitt,  with  this  previoiu 
impresaian  of  his  bold  character  on  your  mind,  you  were  disap- 
pointed or  astonished  to  meet  an  individual,  nervous,  low-spokem 
and  feeble,  who  lived  on  tea  at  a  regimen.  There  was  not  a  par- 
ticle of  energy  about  him  ordinarily.  Hie  face,  when  at  repose, 
bad  none  of  the  marks  of  extraordinary  intellect,  or  even  of  ani- 
inatioiu  The  common  expression  was  that  of  pain,  or  rather  the 
traces  left  by  paia  :  it  was  languor  and  inertion.  But  when  he 
kindled,  a  flush  mantled  over  bis  sunken  cheeks,  his  eyes  lighted 
up  wildly,  his  chest  expanded,  he  looked  like  one  inspired,  hia 
motions  were  eloquent,  and  his  whole  form  partook  of  the  enthu- 
siasm. This  is  commonly  the  case  with  men  of  genius,  but  it  waa 
so  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  him.  His  conversation,  generally, 
was  ragged  in  expression,  exceedingly  careless  as  to  phraseology, 
and  not  always  clear  in  purpart.  He  used  the  most  familiar  words, 
and,  for  eose-sake,  fell  into  conventional  turns  of  language,  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  explanation.  This  was  not  so,  however, 
when  he  grew  warmed.  Then  he  sometimes  mounted  into  sublime 
flights.  But  his  conversational  powers  were,  at  the  best,  below 
his  literary  capacity. 

"  As  a  periodical  writer,  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated,  Haxlitt 
was  unable  to  sustain  any  rank.  The  best  articles  of  that  kind 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  his  pen  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  where  he  had  scope  to  enlarge  upon  bis  prin- 
ciples  of  taste  and  his  political  theories.  Of  his  dramatic  criti- 
ciams  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  cannot  claim  to  be  considered 
as  being  comprehensive.  He  could  not  read  enough  to  make 
them  so.  But  they  are  acute,  sound,  aod  in  a  philosophical 
spirit.  Few  had  a  higher  zest  for  the  poetry  of  the  drama,  but  he 
did  not  permit  it  to  develope  itself  freely.  He  warped  and  oar- 
rowed  it.  Taking  a  single  point  of  beauty,  he  followed  it  up  into 
all  its  aspects,  but  had  no  relish  for  judging  by  the  context.  His 
criticisms  on  the  fine  arts  are  more  elaborate  and  liberal.  There 
all  was  contemplation,  and  he  could  master  it.  The  subject 
required  no  aids  from  drudgery  in  the  library,  and  happened  to 
fall  in  felicitously  with  his  tastes. 

"  But  the  work  by  which  Hazlitt  will  be  remembered,  and 
through  which  he  desired  to  transmit  his  name  and  his  opinions  to 
posterity,  is  his  '  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.'  It  was  the 
greatest  undertaking  in  which  he  ever  engaged.  It  exhibits  his 
powerful  mind  in  a  position  most  favourable  for  iu  display  ;  and 
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presents  an  imperishable  record  of  the  strength  and  verfatilitf  of 
his  genius.  As  a  history,  il  has  the  merit  of  rendering  narrative 
subservient  to  instruction,  by  making  events  the  keys  to  thought. 
Haztitt  was  too  abstract  and  philosophical  for  the  labour  of 
details :  hence  his  work  contains  so  much  of  fact  as  is  necessary 
to  the  ends  of  truth,  and  may  be  perused  from  the  beginning  to 
theend  without  inspiring  in  the  reader  a  single  misgiving  that  a 
page  of  matter  has  been  wasted.  That  is  a  merit  in  an  extensive 
history,  not  to  speak  of  its  other  higher  merits,  that  we  have  rarely 
an  opportunity  of  applauding.'' 
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JAMES  BENNELL,  Esq. 

F.  R,  8.  OF  LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH;  MEMBER  OF  THE 
ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  FRANCE,  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  ACA- 
DEMY OF  8T.  PETERSBURG,  AND  OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY 
OF  GOTTINOEN;  and  LATE  MAJOR  OF  ENGINEERS,  AND 
EURVEYOR-GENERAL   OF    BENGAL. 

Tradition  ascribes  (o  this  celebrated  geographer  a  Nonnaa 
extraction.  One  of  the  kaights  who  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  in  his  descent  upon  England  »  believed  to  have 
been  hia  paternal  ancestor.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  174'2,  at 
Cfaudleigh,  in  I>evonBhire  ;  where  his  father  had  long  been  settled 
on  a  Hmall  estate,  yielding  sufficient  for  the  enjoyments  of  private 
life.  His  education  was  derived  from  a  free  grammar-school  ia 
the  neighbourhood. 

Family  circumstances  rendering  necessary  his  early  settlement 
in  life,  he,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  entered  the  naval  service  of  his 
country.  At  the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  he  gave  proof  of  enter- 
prise and  talent.  Some  sloops  of  war  belonging  to  the  enemy 
having  moored  beyond  the  reach  of  our  guns,  in  shallow  water, 
he  requested  of  his  Captain  the  use  of  a  boat,  'lliis,  as  the  night 
was  far  advanced,  was  at  first  refused,  but  ultimately  granted. 
Accompanied  by  only  one  sailor,  Mr.  Rennell  accordingly  de- 
parted, with  what  object  in  view  rio  one  was  acquainted.  After  a 
brief  interval  he  returned,  with  the  assurance  of  having  ascer- 
tained that,  as  the  tide  was  unusually  high,  there  was  sufficient 
depth  of  water  by  which  to  reach  the  sloops  of  the  enemy.  This 
information  was  promptly  acted  upon,  and  the  result  was  com- 
pletely successful. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Mr.  Rennell,  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
friend,  who  possessed  considerable  interest  in  the  India  House,  left 
the  navy,  entered  into  the  army,  and  was  immediately  sent  upon 
active  service  to  India  as  an  officer  of  engineers.  There  he  dis< 
tioguished  himself  greatly.  During  the  sanguinary  wars  which 
led  to  the  final  cnnquest  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  his  spirit  of  en- 
terprise was  apparent  on  many  occasions ;  and  his  known  skill  and 
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ever-varying  resources  were  well  appreciated  by  the  great  Lord 
Cli»e.  He  recei»eil  many  desperate  wounds,  and  was  speedily 
promoted  to  a  majority,  the  highest  rank  he  ever  attained. 

In  1778  Major  llennell  produced  his  first  work,  "  A  Chart  of 
the  Bank  and  Current  of  Cape  Lagullas."  This  publication,  of 
great  local  interest  and  utility,  gave  to  him  the  reputation  of  one  of 
the  first  geographers  of  the  day.  He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  laborious  but  lucrative  office  of  Survey or-General  of  Ben- 
gal. His  next  publications  were  hi»  "  History  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  British  Nation  in  HindosMn,"  and  "  A  Description  of  the 
Roads  in  Bengal  and  Bahur."  In  1781  he  published  his  "Bengal 
Atlas,"  and  "  An  Account  of  the  Ganges  and  Burraropooter  Rivera. 
The  latter,  which  greatly  advanced  the  reputation  of  its  author, 
was  inserted  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions." 

While  in  India,  Major  Rennell  married  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Dr.  Thackeray,  many  yenrs  head-master  of  Harrow  School.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  distinction,  and  his  acquaintance  courted  by  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  day.  He  was  elected,  by  acclamation,  as  it 
were,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  From  this  period,  he  main- 
tuned  an  extensive  correspondence  with  many  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  Europe.  Amongst  his  most  intimate  friends  were  Dr.  Hors- 
ley.  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  Dr.  Vincent,  Dean  of  Westminster; 
and  Sir  William  Jones.  It  was  the  publication,  in  1782,  of  his 
"  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan,  or  the  Mogul's  Empire,"  which 
introduced  him  to  the  friendship  of  the  two  former.  With 
characteristic  ardour,  he  aided  Sir  William  Jones  in  his  "  Oriental 
Collections  ;"  and  many  of  the  best  articles  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches and  Registers  were  from  bia  pen.  A  brief  passage  from  one 
of  these  is  important  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  dme  indicates  the 
character  of  the  author's  belief  as  a  Christian  :  —  "  With  regard 
to  the  conformity  between  some  of  the  Christian  and  Indian  doc- 
trines,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  assert  that  all  examination  into  Indian 
history  and  antiquities  moit  itrongly  conGrms  the  Mosaic  and 
scriptural  account." 

In  1788  Major  Rennell  published  "  A  Map  of  Hindostan,  with 
a  new  Memoir ;"  in  1790,  "  A  Memoir  on  the  Geography  of  Africa, 
with  an  adjoined  Map;"  in  1791,  a  treatise  "On  the  Rate  of  Tra- 
velling as  performed  by  Camels,  and  its  Application  by  a  Scale  to 
the  Purposes  of  Geometry;"  in  1792,  "  The  Marches  of  the  Bri- 
tish Armies  in  the  Peninsula  of  India,  during  the  Campaigns  of 
1790  and  1791 ;"  and  in  1793,  "  A  Memoir  on  a  Map  of  the  Pen- 
insula in  India." 
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Id  the  year  1794%  when  the  FreDch  revolution  threatened  the 
deslructioa  of  the  civiliaed  world,  Major  Rennell)  whose  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  constitution  were  always  coiupicuoua,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  War  with  France  the  only  Security 
of  Britain."  Of  the  spirit-stirring  character  of  this  little  work,  the 
following  extract  from  it  affords  a  specimen  :  — 

"  In  a  word,  my  valiant  countrymen,  we  are  committed  in  a  con- 
test, which  to  give  up  is  to  turn  our  back  on  an  armed  foe,  standing 
within  reach  of  us.  Recollect  the  bright  pages  of  our  history, 
which  ore  ever  those  which  describe  the  contests  between  thia 
country  and  France.  Recollect  that  France  is  separated  from 
us  by  the  sea,  and  that  its  inhabitants,  even  if  they  were  so  in- 
clined, cannot  be  wafted  across  it  in  numbers  sufficient  to  hazard 
our  independence,  whilst  we  have  fleets,  and  are  faithful  to  our- 
selves. Recollect  also,  that  no  country  of  this  extent  can  be  con- 
quered by  a  shigle  nation,  if  we  are  determined  to  be  independent, 
and  to  risk  our  lives  for  it.  Every  instrument  becomes  a  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  a  brave  man  ;  and  every  brave  man  becomes  a  com- 
batant, when  he  feels  his  independence  at  stake.  Decision  in  war 
is  regulated  by  opinion ;  Britons  have  ever  thought  themselves 
invincible  ;  and  their  active  courage  and  perseverance  have  made 
them  so.  Unanimity  will  appal  the  enemy,  and  oppose  a  phalanx 
which  nothing  can  break  through." 

In  1798,  Major  Renuel!  assisted  Mr.  Park  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  "  Travels  in  Africa;"  and  tracing  the  route  of  that  gentle- 
man through  each  day's  journey,  and  comparing  his  observations 
with  those  of  other  travellers  and  geographers,  he  illustrated  the 
work  by  a  tnost  accurate  and  able  map.  In  the  same  year  ap- 
peared his  "  Second  and  Third  Memoir  on  the  Geography  of 
Africa." 

The  Major's  next  great  performance,  indeed  his  greatest,  was 
"  The  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  examined  and  ex- 
plained :"  a  production  the  learning  of  which  was  equalled  only 
by  its  utility.  Though  the  merit  of  Herodotus  has  been  confirmed 
beyond  the  reach  of  modern  detraction  by  the  concurring  judg- 
ment of  successive  ages,  he  has  still  not  wholly  escaped  the 
malignity  of  criticism,  but  has  been  accused  of  credulity  and 
extravagant  exaggeration ;  of  knowing  only  the  general  nature  of 
his  subject,  and  supplying  his  ignorance  of  the  particulars  by 
conjecture  and  invention.  Stephens  was  the  first  who  undertook 
his  defence  against  these  imputations;  but  Stephens  was  a  better 
commentator  than  either  historian  or  geographer.  He  accord- 
"ngly  produced  such  a  work  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
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him;  a  work  inaccurate  in  its  geography,  and,  with  regard  to  tiie 
historical  part,  rendering  "  confusion  worse  confounded." 

It  remained  for  Major  Rennell  to  come  forward  and  vindicate 
his  favourite.  This  he  fully  and  ably  effected,  with  an  ingenuity 
peculiar  to  himself.  With  equal  information  and  industry,  he 
showed  that  Herodotus  was  not  only  generally)  but  even  in  his 
minutest  detail,  strictly  accurate ;  and  that  he  had  been  thought 
erroneous  only  because  he  had  been  ill  understood.  Every  suc- 
ceeding discovery  was  proved  by  Major  Rennell  to  confirm  the 
ability  and  veracity  of  the  father  of  history.  "  Herodotus,"  he 
'  (Served,  "  sometimes  speaks  of  what  he  actually  describes  him- 
self to  have  seen,  and  sometimes  relates  what  he  professes  only  to 
have  heard.  He  does  not  undertake  geometrically  to  define  actual 
distances  and  dimensions;  but  bis  account  of  relative  positions  is 
important,  and  generally  true." 

Major  Rennell's  work  is  distinguished  by  the  two  great  charac- 
teristic qualities  of  its  autlior  —  elaborate  accuracy  and  incom- 
parable perspicuity,  in  respect  both  to  explanation  and  to  discus- 
sion. The  general  style  is  colloquial,  and  appears  simply  that  of 
a  well-informed  mind  disburdening  itself  in  conversation.  His 
enquiry  into  the  circus  of  the  ancient  Babylon  is  a  remarkable 
evidence  of  his  powers  of  investigation.  On  that  subject  he 
corrects  an  error  even  of  the  learned,  who  had  assigned  to  the 
space  enclosed  within  the  walls  what  he  ably  proves  an  impossible 
e&lenl.  In  the  last  chapter  of  his  work,  the  Major  illustrates  and 
endeavours  to  confirm  the  credit  of  the  most  ancient  voyage  in  tbe 
world,  that  of  Hanno.  But  it  is  impossible  in  a  general  biography 
to  examine  this  elaborate  performance  in  detail.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  observing,  that  it  received  tbe  just  tribute  of  general 
applause*  and  added  to  the  reputation  of  its  author  not  less  in 
foreign  countries  than  in  his  own.  What  increased  the  admiration 
which  it  excited,  was  the  circumstance  that  Major  Rennell,  how< 
ever  learned  in  geography  and  ancient  usages,  was  absolutely 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  Herodotus,  and,  by  his  own  avowal* 
was  under  the  necessity  of  availing  himself  of  Mr.  Beloe's  tnuit* 
lation.  Such  is  the  effect  of  a  natural  vigour  of  mind,  which  perse- 
veres through  every  obstacle  to  the  final  attainment  of  its  objecL 
Subjoined  is  the  passage  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  work,  in  which  the 
fact  is  stated. 

"  It  is  proper  that  the  reader  should  know  that  the  author,  being 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  language,  could  only  obtain  the  knowledge 
of  the  text  of  Herodotus  through  the  medium  of  translMioos. 
The  magnitude  of  this  defect  will,  perhtqis,  be  differently  estimated 
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by  different  persons.  It  may  doubtlesE  be  said  with  truth,  that  no 
ordinarj/  reader  of  Greek  is  likely  to  be  so  perfect  a  master  of 
the  subject  of  Herodotus  by  a  perusal  of  the  original  work  as  by 
translations  made  by  profetud  ickolart,  who  have  devoted  a  great 
part  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  it:  although  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  allowed  that  such  Rcholars,  if  also  skilled  in  the  science 
of  geography,  would  be  by  far  the  fittest  persons  to  undertake  a 
ta&k  of  this  kind.  Such  a  one,  however,  has  not  yet  undertaken 
it :  and  therefore  the  author  flatters  himself  that  in  the  existing 
state  of  thiugs  his  work  may  be  allowed  to  pass,  until  the  desired 
coincidence  may  take  place.  On  this  occasion  the  author  lias 
followed,  almost  universally,  the  Eoglisb  translation  by  Mr.  Beloe." 

During  the  intervals  of  leisure  occasionally  afforded  by  this 
great  work.  Major  Rennell  assisted  Dr.  Vincent  in  his  elaborate 
and  celebrated  "  Commentary  on  Arrian's  Voyage  of  Nearchus."- 
Tbe  object  of  the  learned  authors  was  to  illustrate  that  monument 
of  ancient  navigation.  The  voyage  was  made  in  the  year  before 
Christ  S26,  commencing  from  Nicea ;  and,  in  an  explanatory- 
Memoir  by  Major  Rennell,  is  said  to  consist  of  three  parts :  from 
Nicea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indue ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  Cape  Jask,  upon  the  maritime  confines  of  Persia ;  and  the  pas- 
sage up  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  evident  that  a  commentary  upon 
a  voyage  of  such  an  extent  must  comprehend  the  whole  system  of 
ancient  geography.  The  learned  illustrators  well  performed  their 
task.  From  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus  to  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Tigris,  every  thing  was  elucidated  with  equal  in- 
dustry and  success. 

Subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  his  Herodotus,  Major 
Rennell  produced  "  A  corrected  Sheet  Map  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  of  the  Mysore  Country,  and  the  Cessions  of  1798,  1799, 
and  1800;"  as  also,  "  A  fourth  Memoir  on  African  Geography, 
and  a  Map  of  Mr.  Horneman's  Travels,  for  the  African  Associ- 
ation." 

During  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  Major  Rennell  received  an 
invitation  from  the  National  Institute  of  France  to  become  one  of 
its  members  ;  but  which  honour  he  was  induced  by  bis  political 
principles  to  decline.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute,  as  well  as  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

In  the  year  1814  appeared  Major  Retmell'i  "  Observations  oa 
the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,"  a  work  of  extraordinary 
research,  curiosity,  and  interest ;  and  in  1816,  his  "  Illustrations 
(chiefly  geographical)  of  the  History  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrua 
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Irom  Sardia  to  Babylonia,  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  ThouEand 
Greeks,"  &c. 

Major  Rennell  was  tall  and  well  made,  with  a  countenance  no 
leu  expregsive  of  dignity  and  sentiment  than  of  benevolence.  His 
conversation  was  full  of  vivacity  and  spirit ;  and  he  never  ap< 
peared  more  in  his  element  than  in  his  moments  of  social  inter- 
course. Universally  respected  and  beloved,  he,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1830,  terminated  a  long  and  useful  life ;  after  many  weeks 
of  severe  sufftring,  occasioned  by  the  accidental  fracture  of  his 
thigh.  His  remains  were  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
unostentatious  tone  of  the  funeral  was  well  suited  to  the  unas- 
suming disposition  of  this  celebrated  man  ;  yet  it  may  be  safely 
said,  that,  rich  as  that  venerable  cemetery  is  in  heroes  and  philo- 
sophers, there  are  few  of  them  on  whom  that  honour  has  been 
more  justly  conferred.  Fortunate  were  the  circumstances  which 
induced  Major  Rennell  to  relinquish  his  original  profession  (in 
which,  however,  as  we  have  already  stated,  he  was  highly  distin- 
guished), and  to  devote  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  to  literary 
pursuits.  Germany  could  boast  of  Cluverius  and  Ccllarius,  and 
France  of  her  D'Anville,  but  no  eminent  geographer  had  yet 
adorned  this  country,  Renneil  amply  redeemed  us  from  that 
reproach.  To  tlie  industry  of  the  former,  and  to  the  acuteness  of 
the  latter,  he  added  a  sagacity  which  reconciled  the  most  discord- 
ant passages  of  history;  a  perseverance  which  ransacked  every 
source  of  information  ;  and  a  professional  tact,  which,  in  analys- 
ing the  military  movements  of  the  ancients,  not  only  facilitated 
his  researches,  but  stamped  his  decisions  with  general  conviction 
of  their  accuracy.  But  there  was  still  another  quality  which 
more  peculiarly  marked  his  writings,  and  which  cannot  be  too 
much  held  up  for  imitation,  —  the  ingenuous  candour  with  which 
he  states  the  difficulties  he  could  not  vanquish,  or  acknowledges 
the  happy  conjectures  of  others.  Those  who  have  studied  his 
Geography  of  Herodotus,  and  followed  under  his  guidance  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  will  have  felt  how  much  this  quality 
augments  tlie  value  of  his  reasonings  ;  and  they  will  confess  that, 
in  exciting  them  to  use  their  ofvn  judgment,  he  doubly  contri- 
butes to  their  informalioa.  In  all  his  discussions  his  sole  object 
was  the  establishment  of  truth,  and  not  the  triumph  of  victory. 
Another  characteristic  of  this  amiable  philosopher  was  the  gener- 
ous facility  with  which  he  imparted  his  stores  of  learning  in 
conversation.  A  memory  remarkably  tenacious,  and  so  well 
arranged,  as  to  he  equally  ready  for  the  reception  or  for  the 
distribution  of  knowledge,  made   him  a  depository   of  facts  to 
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which  few  ever  applied  in  vain  ;  adapting  himBelf  to  the  level  of 
all  who  consulted  binii  he  had  the  happy  art  of  correcting  their 
errors  without  hurting  their  feelings,  and  nf  leading  them  to  truth 
without  convicting  them  of  ignorance.  "  My  dear  Sir,"  he  would 
Hometimes  say,  "  you  have  consulted  an  imperfect  map.  I  wish 
to  heaven  there  were  a  public  licenser  for  maps  and  charts.  You 
have  been  deceived  like  myself,  in  believing  that  no  one  would 
undertake  a  task,  of  the  very  elements  of  which  he  was  ignoraot : 
yet  such  are  the  greater  part  of  map-makers." 

Major  Rennell  had  several  children  by  his  lady.  His  estate 
has  been  administered  to  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Tremayne  Rodd, 
and  his  property  sworn  under  jf  70^000. 


The  "  Public  Characters,"  and  the  "  Monthly  "  and  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazines,"  have  contributed  to  the  composition  of  this 
little  Memoir. 
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A.  his  edition  of  the  Brilith  FoeU ;  but 
thiii  mmuble  young  nun  died  of  con- 
A  NDERSON,  Robert,  M.D.  Feb.  sumption  in  his  twenly-second  year,  in 
30.  1830;  in  Windmill  Street,  the  yeu  1793.  Ur.  Anderson's  first 
Edinburgh  ;  in  bis  eighty-second  year,  predilection  was  lowud)  the  clerical 
He  was  bom  at  Carnwatli,  in  Lanark-  profession ;  but  drcuoutances  altered 
shire,  in  the  year  1749-  Hawaslheson  his  intention,  and  he  apphed  to  the 
of  Williajn  Andenon,  feuar  in  that  study  of  inedidne.  After  finishing  hia 
place,  and  Margaret  Melrose  his  wife,  medical  studies  he  went  for  a  shon  time 
He  woi  educated  at  the  school  uf  La.  as  surgeon  lu  the  Dispensary  of  IJam- 
naik.  In  liis  tenth  year  he  had  the  mis-  borough  Castle,  in  Nonliumberlaod. 
fortune  to  lose  his  father,  who  died  in  From  thence  be  visited  Alnwick,  and 
his  fortieth  year,  leaving  bis  widow  neiy  formed  some  agreeable  connections 
slenderly  provided  for,  with  four  sons,  among  the  best  sodely  tfaere.  In  the 
who  were  yet  to  be  reared  to  manhood,  year  1 777  be  took  his  doctor's  degree 
This  task,  howerer,  she  accomplished  at  Hklinburgh,  and  returned  to  Alnwick 
with  credit  to  herself,  and  advantage  to  to  settle  there  as  a  phyuciAn.  Jn  the 
her  children.-  and  before  sbe  died,  in  same  year  he  married  Miss  Grey, 
her  76th  year,  (he  had  the  satisfaction  daughter  of  John  Grey,  Esq.  uf  Alo- 
of geein^  her  son  Robert  est^liibed  in  wick,  a  leUtion  of  the  noble  ftmily  of 
good  circumstances,  and  respected  in  that  name.  She  was  a  most  amiable 
tbeeslimalionofall whoknewhim.  He  aod  accomplished  woman,  and  etery 
showed  *ery  early  a  taste  for  study  and  way  qualified  to  make  her  husband 
reading,  though  he  received  little  en-  bappy.  After  passing  a  few  years  at 
Couragement  from  those  around  him,  Alnwick,  his  wife's  luailtb  began  to  de- 
their  rural  punuits  engaging  them  en-  cline  ;  and  chaoge  of  air  was  thought 
tircly,  and  books,  or  the  society  of  advisable  for  her  recovery.  Dr.  An< 
learned  men,  being  rarely  to  be  found  derson  relumed  to  Scotland  with  his 
in  that  quaner.  Aware  that  he  must  family  In  the  year  17S4,  and  look  a 
be  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune,  the  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
bentof  his  mind  still  inclined  him  to  burgh.  Butintheendof  thefutlowing 
follow  some  liberal  profession.  He  bad  year  he  bad  the  affliction  to  lose  hi* 
onedearandcarlyfriend.jBmnGn>eme,  amiable  partner,  who  sunk  gradually 
the  son  of  a  neighbour,  whose  taste  and  under  a  conaumpcioo.  He  was  left  at 
pursuits  were  simiUr  to  his  own-  The  her  death  with  three  infant  daugblen. 
works  of  this  friend  he  has  Inserted  in  llie  youngest  soon  after  followed  ber 
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muhsT  to  tbe  grave.  Frmn  the  time  of  speedily,  waa  a  dropiy  in  the  chett.  Yet 
hii  return  to  Scotloud,  Dr.  Aodenon  to  the  U>t  dayorhit  life  he  retained  the 
ncTer  wished  for,  or  put  himself  in  the  poeseuion  of  bii  mind,  together  with 
wb;  of,  ptaclice ;  for,  alcbough  not  aSu-  hii  habituall j  bind  and  sodul  temps', 
en^  he  had  a  moderate  independence,  On  tbe  clcne  approach  of  death  be  dii. 
Mid  bit  taato  led  him  to  retired  and  placed  ofTecting  and  exemplary  re«ig- 
itudioua  punuita.  About  the  year  nation,and  apokeof  bis  dissolution  with 
1793,  his  attention  was  somewhat  di-  tender  remembroncei  of  loit  and  sur. 
Tided  between  hia  family  cares  in  tbe  viving  fricndi,  aa  well  aa  with  pious 
■SbctioaBle  superintendence  of  bis  hopes  of  futurity.  His  remains  were 
daugbten,  to  whose  education  be  paid  taken  to  Ins  native  place,  Camwacb,  and 
the  strictest  attention,  and  his  engage-  deposited,  as  had  always  been  his  wish, 
ments  in  preparing  for  tbe  prau  tbe  beside  bis  father  and  mother. 
LiTet  of  tbe  British  Poeta,  that  were  As  ■  literary  critic,  Dr.  Anderson 
published  by  Mundell,  and  engrooed  was  distinguished  by  a  warm  and  honest 
much  more  of  his  time  than  at  first  be  unsibility  to  tbe  beauties  of  poetry,  and 
bad  a,>prehended.  In  this  year  he  by  eitreme  candour.  His  character  ■■ 
married  Miss  Dale,  daughtiv  of  Mr,  anion  was  marked  by  the  most  uriiODe 
David  Dale,  a  schoolmaster  in  Bast  manners,  the  most  bonourabie  probity 
Xiothian.  His  edition  of  the  British  in  bia  dealings,  and  by  unshaken  coit- 
Foeta  was  published  from  l795tolSOT,  stancy  in  friendship.  He  was  an  to. 
in  founeen  large  8ro.  volumes.  His  coutaging  friend  toyoung  writers^  and 
oolL-ction  of  Dr.  Smollel's  miscellaneous  to  bim  the  author  of  "  The  Pleasures 
irorks  has  passMl  through  sia  editions,  of  Hope,^^  who  was  long  and  mutually 
Hie  eight  separate  edidons  of  bis  ac-  attached  to  him,  dedicated  hia  first  pn>- 
count  of  that  author  appeared  under  ttie  duction.  — -  Kea  Ueni/ilu  Afagimtie. 
title  of  "  The  Life  of  Tobias  Smollet,  ATHOLr^  tbe  Most  Noble  John 
M.  D.,  with  Critical  Observations  on  Murray,  fourth  Duke  of.  Marquis  of 
hit  Works,"  1S18.  His  Life  of  Dr.  Tu]libBrdine,EaHofStiathtayandStrat- 
Samuel  Johnsou,  with  critical  obserr.  bardie,  ViEcount  of  Balquhidar,  Clen- 
otiona  on  his  works,  reached  a  third  almond,  and  Glenlyon,  Ixird  Munay, 
edition,  Edinb.  1813.  At  one  time,  be  Balvenie,  and  Cask  (  1T03]  j  fifth 
proposed  to  bring  out  a  separate  edition  Marquis  of  Atholl,  Earl  of  TulUbar- 
of  the  Lives  of  the  British  Poeta.  He  dine.  Viscount  of  Balqubidar,  Lord 
hadcollectadsomematerialsforthatpur-  Murrey,  Bolvenie,  and  Gask  (1676)  ; 
poscj  but  delicate  health,  and  that  spirit  ninth  Earl  of  Tullibardine  (IGOe),  and 
of  procrastinslion  which  incressei  with  tixlh  Earl  of  Atholl  (IG9SJ;  eighth 
advancing  years,  prevented  him  from  Lord  Mumy  of  Tullibardine  (1604) 
fulfilling  what  he  had  so  much  at  heart.  — all  Scottish  honours  j  iint  Earl 
He  was  for  several  years  the  editor  of  Strange  and  Baron  Murray  of  Staidej, 
tbe  Ediobtirgh  Magaune,  which  of-  co.  Gloucester  (17Be),  and  ninth  Banm 
forded  him  some  amusement,  and  the  Strange  (by  writ,  IG3H] ;  K.  T. ;  a 
pleaaure  of  occasionally  bringing  for-  Privy  Councillor,  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
ward  the  performances  of  his  young  Hereditary  Sheriff  of  Perthshire,  Go- 
literary  friends.  In  the  year  ISIO  Ids  vemor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  a  General 
eldest  daughter  was  ouurjed  to  David  of  the  Royal  Archeis  of  Scotland,  and 
Irving,  LL.D.  author  of  the  Life  of  F.It.S.  j  Sept.  S9.  IBSOi  si  bis  palace 
"             "     '                   .     ..       .           -of    Dunkrid,    after    a    short    illness, 

aged  75. 

•OQ  naa  um  severe  attucnon  oi  seeing  His  Grace  was  bom  June  30.  1755, 

Mia.  Irving  very  suddenly  withdrawn  the  eldest  ofthe  seven  sonsofjolm  tbe 

from  her  family,  at  the  moment  when  third  Duke,  K.  T.,  by  his  cousin  Lady 

CTcij  thing  bode  fair  to  her  for  length-  Charlotte  Murray,  only  surviving  child 

ened  yeira  end  prosperity.     She  left  a  and  heiress  of  James  the  second  Duk^ 

son  wbo  still  survives.     Dr.  Anderson's  and  K.T.,  and  in  her  own  right  Baro- 

habits  were  so  regular,  and  his  dispo-  ness  Strange  in  the  Peerage  cf  Eng- 

Htionssocheerfulandanimaled.thatbis  land.      He  succeeded  to  the  dukedom, 

oldage  stole  onhim  almost  imperceptibly,  and   bis  father's  other  titles,   Nov.   5. 

For  the  last  winter  be  hod  been  more  1774  ;  and  married,  at  London,  on  tbe 

than  usually  confined  to  the  house  by  a  36th  of  tbe  following  month,  tbe  Hon. 

succession  of  hod  colds:  but  the  diseue  Jane    Cathcatt,     eldest     daughter    of 

which  proved  fatal,  and  terminated  very  Charles  ninth  Lord  Colhcut,  and  m- 
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ter  to  Ihe  present  William-Scluw  Em-l  wlileli  the  Crown  had  in  Tiew  id  ob- 

Cathcart,   aod  K.  T.,  and   to   Louiia  taining  the  >i>rereignt;.      An  mveiti. 

Counleu  of  Manafield.  gatjon  was  in  coiuequeDCe  mode  ;  but 

On  Che  aSlh  of  Much,   17T5,   the  the  House  of  Keys  again  adraiiced  in 

Duke  of  Atboll  wai  initalliHl  Grand  oppodtion,  and,  alter  conuderable  dis- 

HaMer  of  tile  most  ancient    and  ho-  cusdon,    Mr.    Pitt,    "  notwithstandiog 

nounble  fratemitjr   of  Free  and   Ac-  hit  full  connction  of  the  propriety  and 

cepted  Muoni,  aecording  to  the  old  evm  necesuly  of  proceeding  with  luch 

institution.      In  IT99  he  had  occasion  ■  measure,  yet,  afler  the  unraiourable 
to  defend  in  Parliament  itw  conduct  of    impression  which  bad  gained  ground 

that  body,  and  al  the  tame  lime  assert,  on  the  tutgect,"  thought  it  prudent  to 

ed  their  loyalty  sod  obedience  to  the  postpone  the  Committee  on  the  Bill 

laws.  for  three  months.     It  wae,  however. 

In  1TT7  the  Duke  of  Atholl  raised  probably  in  coosequence  of  the  agilo. 

a  regiment  for  the  public  serrice,  which  tion  af  the  question,  that  the  Crown 

was  named  the  7Tlh  regiment  of  foot,  appointed  tlie  Duke  of  Atholl  Capiain- 

or  Atholl  Highlanders,  and  of  which  general   and    Governor-in -chief  of  the 

his    uncle     (afterwards     Majoi-Gen.)  Isle  of  Man,  Feb.  4.  1793. 

Jamc*  Murray  was  appointed  Colonel;  Having  lost  his  first  Duchess.  Dec.  ^5. 

it  wasdisbandedatthepeace  of  1TS.1.  1790,    his     Grace    married    secondly. 

In  1780  his  Grace  was  elected  one  of  March  II.  1794,  Margery,  dowager  of 

the   sixteen   Representalive  Peers  for  John  Mackentie,  Lo^  Macleod  (the 

Scotland.  eldest  son    of   George,  the  third  and 

In  ITSl   he  presented  a  petition  to  attainted   Earl   of   Cromartie);    eldest 

Parliament,  complaining  of  tlw  provi-  daughter  of  James,  16lh  I^rd  Forbes, 

sions  of  the  Act  of  I'lfi,?,  by  which  the  and  sister  to  the  present  possessor  of 

sovereignty  of  Ilie    Isle  of   Man  hod  that  title.      Her  Grace  is  still  living. 

been  transferred  from  bis  father  to  the  On  the  I5Ib  of  May,  1796,  in  a  re- 

Ciown,   and    praying   for    a    Bill   to  ply  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke 

amend  the  same.      A  petition  was  pre-  of  Atlioll  declared   that   he    "  was   as 

•enled  by  the  House  of  Ke}'s  against  warminsupportof  lheconstitution,and 

the   Bill;    which,  bawever,  somewhat  ••  independent,  and  as  much'a  friend 

amended,   passed  the   Commons,  but  to  liberty,"  as  the  chief  of  the  Kussells. 

was  lost  in  tlie  House  of  I^^rds.  -|-he  Duke  of  Atholl  was  snoni  a  Privy- 

In  1784  his  Grace  was  not  ogiJn  Councillor  June  28.  1797;  constituted 
elected  a  ItepresenlatiTe  Peer;  but,  by  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Perth, 
patent  dated  August  la.  17B6,  he  was  and  Colonel  of  the  Perthshire  Miiiiia, 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  in  in  179B  ;  and  invested  with  the  Order 
his  own  right,  as  Baron  Murray  of  of  the  ThlsUe  in  1799. 
Stanley,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  In  IS05,  a  third  petition  respecting 
and  Earl  Strange.  In  ITSS,  when  the  the  Isle  of  Man  was  presented  to  Par- 
Regency  question  was  debated,  his  linment  b;  the  Dnke;  and  a  Bill  for 
Grace  voted  with  Mimstera.  In  1790,  granting  him  an  annuity  in  further 
considering  that  his  father  bad  been  so  compensation,  was,  aiter  great  oppoai- 
far  intimidated,  in  consequence  of  the  tion,  carried  in  the  Commons  by  a  mo- 
Buspicion  attached  to  him  as  a  partisan  jority  of  51,  and  in  the  Lords  by  35  to 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  as  to  have  11.  By  this  Act  one  fourth  of  the 
parted  with  his  sovereignly  of  the  Isle  customs  of  the  island  was  granted  to 
of  Man  for  an  inadequate  contidera-  the  Duke,  and  in  hereditary  succession 
lion*,  his  Grace  again  [>edtioned  the  to  the  heir-general  of  the  seventh  Earl 
House  of  Commons,  praying  for  on  of  Derby.  His  mother,  through  whom 
Act  to  appoint  Commissi onen,  to  en-  he  hod  derived  this  golden  claim  upon 
quire  what  rights  might  be  restored  to  the  public  purse,  just  survived  to  wit- 
him  without   prejudice   to   the  object  ness  the  favourable  decision,  and  died 


•  Tlie  price  was,   however,   no  less 

uct.  13.  in  aiesame  year;  woereupon 
his  Grace  succeeded  to  the  Barony  of 

than  70,000f.  and  on  annuity  of  2000/. 

Strange.      During  the    last   thirty.sii 

to  the   Duke  and   Duchess   for  their 

years  be  hss  discharged  the  various  and 

lives;  and  all  manorial  rights,  and  the 

important  duties  attendant  on  his  office 

a  leal  and  iniczrily  wfaich  will  make 

Hlal.  5  Gca  III.  cap.  26. 
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ihM  county,  m  hia  loss,  aa  a  patriotic 
BOblenMn,  will  be  lunentcd  b^Ihe  na- 
tion at  large.  B;  his  Grtt  mairia^,  the 
Duke  of  AlhoU  had  five  ions  and  four 
daughten:  I.  Lady  CharlotCef  inaTTied 
in  J  797  Ui  Sir  John  Heniiea,  of  Caslle 
Meniiesln  Peiththire,  Bart,  who  died 
without  iuuc  in  1800;  andiecondly,  in 
1801, to  Capt.Adam  Drummond,  K.N. 
bj  whom  (be  ha>  BeTeral  children ;  2. 
Lady  Mary  Louisa,  who  died  an  infant ; 
3.  the  MoM  Noble  John  now  Duke  of 
Atholl,  bom  in  1TT8;  4.  the  Right 
Hod.  Amelia- Sophia,  Viuounleis 
Strathallen,  manied  in  1 S09  to  Jamea 
Dnimmond,  esq.  who  succeeded  to  the 
Viicounty  of  Stratballen  in  ISIT,  and 
has  anuiDeroua  family;  5.  Major-Gen. 
the  Hight  Hon.  Jamn  Lord  Glentyon, 
who  waa  created  a  Peer  at  the  Corona- 
IJOQ  of  King  George  the  Fourth,  and 
11  a  liorA  of  the  Bedchamber ;  he  mar- 
tied  in  1810  Lady  Emily  Pcn7,  aister 
to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 

Lord  Edward,  who  died  in  1 795,  aged 
elereni  7.  Lord  Robert,  who  died  in 
1793,  aged  scTcn;  8.  La<1y  EHtabath, 
married  in  1808  lo  Col.  Sir  £*Bn  John 
Macgregor  Murray,  Bart.  Aid-de- 
Camp  to  the  King ;  and  haa  a  numer- 
ooa  ftmily ;  9.  Lord  Frederidc,  who 
died  in  infanc]'.  The  present  Duehesa 
waa  mother  of  two  children.  Lady 
Catherine,  who  died  young ;  and  Lord 
Charie*,  who,  baring  volunteered  in  the 
cause  of  Greek  independence,  died  at 
Gaatouini  in  Greece,  Aug.  II.  1834, 
aged  B5. — Gr>al(min'$  Magatim. 


BALLARD,  Samuel  Jamea,  Esq., 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue,  of  Park- 
Street,  Bath,  and  Coatea  Hall,  Yoi%> 
shire  ;  at  Eimoutb,  October,  1S39. 

This  officer's  grandfather,  a  Dutch 
merchant,  aettleil  at  Portsmouth,  and 
married  a  giand-daughler  of  the  Rev. 
t^ndi  Chandler,  s  bold,  awakeiung, 
and  popular  preacher,  and  a  man  of 
great  piety  and  learning,  who  lost  a 
considerable  property  in  houses  by  the 
Great  Fire  in  166S.  Hia  father, 
Samuel,  went  to  sea  al  a  very  early  age 
with  AdminI  Holmes,  but  afterwards 
became  a  rocrcluuit  at  Portsmouth,  and 
married  a  Miss  Flint,  of  Epsom  in 
Surrey,  lo  which  county  be  retired  from 


I  board  llu  Valiant,  of  74  gutu, 
led  by  the  Hon.  John  Lnason 
Gower,  Dec  1.  1776,  and  in  that  ship 
was  present  at  tlic  capture  of  the  L4- 
come  and  Pallas,  Frendi  frigaiea,  bj 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Keppel ;  and 
in  the  action  wilb  M.  d'Urrillieia,  off 
Bt«st,  July  37.  1778,  on  which  occnon 
the  Valiant  had  6  men  killed  and  S6 
wounded.  In  Oct.  1779,  be  was  I*. 
moved  into  the  Sbrewibuij,  anotber 
third-tate,  nnamanded  by  Captain 
Mark  Robinaon,  and  soon  after  sailed 
in  company  with  the  Heet  under  Sir  G. 
B.  Rodney,  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar. 

On  the  passage  thither,  the  Shrews, 
bury  assisted  at  the  capture  of  a  ^laniah 
convoy,  and  the  defeat  of  Don  Juan  de 
Langara,  Jan.  8.  and  16.  1730.  Be- 
titming  to  England  with  the  prices  in 
the  ensuing  month,  afae  also  contributed 
to  the  capture  of  a  French  64,  and  se- 
veral  merchant  ahipa,  by  the  Hjuadmn 
under  Rear-Adminl  Digby.  We  neit 
find  her  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  she  bore  a  part  in  no  less  than 
five  actions  vrith  the  French  fleet  com- 
manded by  Count  de  Grase,  rii.  oif 
Martini<]ue,  April  39.  1781;  off  the 
Chas^wake,  Sept  5.  in  the  same  year ; 
and  in  Basseterre  Road,  Jan.  SJ,  S6, 
and  37.  1 783.  Id  the  two  former  sbe 
auBtained  a  loss  of  90  men  slain,  and 

66  wounded. 

Mr.  Ballard  was  promoted  lo  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  by  Rear- Admiral 
Joshua  Rowley,  at  Jamaica,  Feb.  lOi 
1789;  and  from  that  period  served 
successively  in  the  Shrewsbury.  Torbay, 
Aiirea,  Monarch,  Alfred,  and  Queen, 
fmm  wliicb  latter  ship,  bearing  the  flag 
of  Rear- Admiral  Gardner,  he  was  made 
a  Commander  for  bis  gallant  conduct 
in  the  battles  between  Eari  Howe  and 
Bf.  Villaret  de  Joyeuse,  May  38.  and 
39.  and  June  I.  1794.  The  Queenon 
the  latter  day  had  36  men  killed,  and 

67  (including  bar  eaptun  and  3  lieu- 
unants)  wounded. 

Our  officer's  post  comniseion  bears 
date  Aug.  1.  179i  ;  preriously  to  which 
he  had  acted  aa  Captain  in  several  lioe- 
of-battle  ships,  duriDg  the   tempiaary 


busii 


1784. 
Mr.  S.  J.  BaUard  entered  the  i 


sval 


served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Queen ; 
regulated  the  quota  men  on  tlie  coast  of 
Sussei ;  and  conamanded  the  Megnra 
fire-vessel,  attached  to  Lord  Bridport's 
fieet.  He  subsequently  acted  for  some 
lime  as  Captain  of  the  Thunderer  74  j 
and  on  the  30th  Feb.  1796.  dilaiaed 
the  command  of  the   Peari  frigali^  In 
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which  h«  im  employed  during  the  en-  gaaa,  were  ihortlf  lAer  deitrojcd  at 
HiJDg  two  jean  in  aSbrding  protection  Ance    la    Barque,   together   with   tbe 
b)  the  Qu^>ec,  Baltic,  and  Newfound.  baUeriea  and  magaiina   under  which 
land  tiadei,  and  in  occanonal  cruUea  off  they  had  tahen  refuge- 
Calais  and  Havre.  Towards  the  laller  end  of  Jan.  1810, 

In  Marcfa  IT9S,  the  Pearl,  in  com-  Captain  Ballard  cKorted  a  division  of 

pan;  with  the  Sheemna,  of  41  guni,  the   ann;  deitined    for  tbe  attack    of 

bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  CommO'  Guadaloupe    from    St.    Lucia   to   the 

dore  Jamea  Comwallin,  tailed  for  the  Sainles,  and  from  thence  he  proceeded 

ooaat  of  Africa ;  from  whence  the  wat  wiih  the  squadron    under    hi)    ordert, 

lent   to  BariMtdoei.      Captain    Ballard  and  transport!,  to?ranli  Trois  Riri^ies. 

arrived  there  at  the  cloie  of  Jul;,  and  From  that  period  until  the  surrender  of 

from  that  period  waa  principally  em-  the  island,  he  commanded  the  detach- 

ployed  aa  leoior  officer  at  the  Saintei,  ment  of  leainen  and  marines  sltached 

watching  two  French  frigates  in  Bas-  to  the  second  diriaion  of  the  army ;  and 

•eten-e,  and   cruising  to  windward   of  his   active  co-operation    ma   acknow. 

Ifaseada,  where  he'capturvd  le  Scevola,  ledged   with    the    belt  thanks   of  the 

B  privateer  of  10  guns  and  73  men  (  Commander  ofthe  Forces,  Lieulenant- 

rindependance,af  la  gunsandeSmen;  General     Sir     George     Beckwith,    in 

a  row-boat,  and  a  Dutch  schooner ;  and  general  ordera. 

re-captured   eight   American    veaeels.  Previously  to  bis  return  to  England, 

He  returned  to  England  in  June  1799  Cifitain  Ballard  visited  Antigua,  Mar- 

with  the  Vengeance  74,  and   a  large  tinique,  St.  Luda,  Barbadoes,  Tobago, 

fleet  of  merchantmen.  Trinidad,  Dominica,  St  Kitta,  Tortola, 

In  October  following,  Caplaiu  Bal-  and  St.  Thomas's.     He  sailed  fhnn  the 

lard  conveyed  General  Foi  from  Porta,  latter  island  with  the  homeward-bound 

mouth   to  Minorcai    and,  during   die  trade  early  in  August,  and  arrived  at 

ensuing  two  years,  be  was  engaged  in  Spithead  Sept.  85.  IfllO.      After  dock- 

a  great  variety  of  service  on  the  Medi-  ing  and  refitting  the    Sceptre,  be  waa 

lerranean   station,   particularly   in   1h»  placed  under  the  orders  of  Liml  Oam- 

Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  in  the  defence  of  bier,  and  by  him  occanonally  intruated 

Porto  Fettajo,  in  the  island  of  Elba,  with  the  command  of  a  detached  squa- 

He  returned  Dec.  3.  1801,  and  paid  dron  employed  in  watching  the  enemy** 

offthe  Peari  on  tbe  14th  March,  ISOS,  ^ips  in  Brest   Harbour   and    Basque 

after  commanding  her  for  upwards  of  R<»ds.      Some  dme  in    1B19   he   te- 

sii  years,  during  which  time   be  had  ceived  official  notice  of  his  being  ap- 

taken,  destroyed,  and  re-captured  about  pointed  to  superintend  the  payment  of 

KO  vessels;  among  which,  in  addition  the  ships  at  Spithead;  but,  a*  he  did 

to  those   already    mentioned,    were    a  not  wish  to  be  superseded  at  sea,  while 

Genoese  polacre,  of  14  pms;  la  Vertu,  blockading  an  enemy,  hs  remained  in 

of  10  guns  and  40  men ;  and  an  armed  the  Sceptre,  on  Channel  service,  till  she 

of  la  Carerre,  a  French  frigate  of  40  1SI3.       He   became  a    Rcar-Admiral 

guns  and  S56  men  i  rincroyalile,  of  June  4.  1814. 

SS  guns  and  320  men )  and  a  Ragusan  Admiral  Ballard   married,  firM,  hia 

brig  bound  to   Algiers,  with   present*  cousin    Maria,  only  daughter  of  Jamea 

from  Bonaparte  to  tbe  Dcy.  Flint,  of  Fevenham,  Esq. ;  and  by  her 

From   this   period,    notwithstanding  had  eight  children,  three  of  whom,  a 

his  rrpeeled  applications  for  an  active  son  and  two  daughters,  are  now  living ; 

ship,  Captain  BiUlanl  could  not  obtain  secondly,    Dec.    9.     183?,     Catherine, 

any  other  command  than  that  of  a  dia-  daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  to  the 

trict  of  Sea  Fencible*.  till  Oct.  1809.  present  Sir  Thomas  Crawley  Boevey, 

when  he  was  appointed  to  tin  Scepin,  Bart,  of  Flailey  Abbey,  co.  Gloucester, 

of  74  guns,  in  which  ship  he  soon  after  — Marilialfi  Royal  Naail  BiagmjAy, 

sailed  for  the  Leeward    Islands;    and  BELSHAM,    the     Rev.    Thomas, 

immediately  on  his  airival  olT  Marti-  Minister  of  the  Unitarian    Chapel   in 

nique,  with  the  Alfred  Tt,  and  Frei>a  Ksscx  Street.  Nov.  18S9,  at  Hampstead 

frigate,  under  his  orders,  was  sent  by  (where  he  had  for  some  time  resided]. 

Sir  Alex.    Cocbranc  in   pursuance  of  in  his  Both  year. 

four  French  frigates,  which  had  recently  This  celebrated   preacher    was    the 

captured  tbe  Junon,  a  British  flngale ;  elder  brother  of  Ihe  late  William  Bel- 

and  two  of  Ibem,  each  pierced  for  44  sham,  the  historian.    He  was  educated 
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under    Dr.    Caleb    Aihwortb,    M  the  ITSS,  3<1  edit.  1813.      Elcmenta  oT  tbe 

Dwendng     Aadcm;    mC      Daventry,  Philosopbf  of  the  Mind,  uid  of  Moral 

which  hut  bean  removed  to  that  town  Fhilowphf;    to  which    ii  prefixed,  a 

trom  Northampton   in    IISS,  on   Dr.  Compendiumof  I<igic,  IBOl.      Reflec 

Aihwonh'i  (ucceeding  Dr.  Doddridge  tioni  and  Eihortatioiu,  adapted  to  tin 

in   the   Mutenhip,   and  which   after.  State  of  the  Timei;  a  TJiankigivIng 

wwdi  returned  to  the  county  town  on  Sennon,  1 802,      The  Character  of  tlie 

the  reugnation,   in  1789,  of  Mr.  Bel-  Christiau  Teacher  delineated,  a  Sermon, 

tiaas,  who  hiniwlf  became  iti  master.  1 801.    Diacoune  on  the  D«lh  of  Dr. 

A  large  portion  of  Mr.  Beliham's  life  Priestte;,  with  a  brief  memoir  of  hU 

wat  spent  at  this  eataliliihment,  lince  life  and  writings,  and  a  letter  from  liii 

he  was  asiiitant  tutor  there  in  meta.  aon,  containing  the  particular*  of  hii 

phjEtcsi  mathemotio,  and  natural  hii-  last  illness,   iao4.       The    Progreu  of 

tOTf    «ll     1T7R,    when  he    settled  at  Error  concerning  the  Fenoa  of  Christ, 

Worcester  i  which  he  quilted  in  17B1,  ■    Sennon,    1805.      A    Discourse  de- 

aod    returned    to    Daventry,    in    the  liiered  to  the  Unitarian   Congregation 

double  capacity  of  psilor  and  principal  at  Hacliney,  on  the  resignation  of  the 

or  theological  tutor.      His  predecessor  pastoral  olHee  in  that  sociely,  1805. 

wai  the  HsT.  Thomas  Robins,  who  had  Mr.  Belsham  bad  accepted  the  port 

succeeded  Dr.  Caleb  Ashworth  in  1 77  J,  of  Minister  at  the  chapel  in  K»ei-<itreM 

but   who  wo*   obliged    to   teaign    his  on  the  resignation  of  the    Rer.  John 

charge,  in  consequence  of  hating  irre-  Disnej,    D.D.    F.S.A.     His    subse- 

cov«ably  loit  bis  iince,  from  preaching  quent  publicationt    were :    Adherence 

three  limea  on  one  Stinday  whibt  la.  to    Christian    Truth    recommended,   a 

botiring  uoder  a  setere  cold:  he  passed  Sermon,  1805.      Vindication  of  certain 

'    '  r  of  hi>  Life  with    great  passages  in  a  discourse  on  the  death  of 

■  "    '■            '  ^~,  Priestley,  in  reply  to  the  animad- 
rnona  of  the  Rev.  John  Pye  Smith, 

gist;  ana  on  ma  aeatn,  in   i Hit;,  was  ia06.       Discourse   occasioned   by   the 

commemomled  in  an  epitaph  written  by  Death  of  the  Itight  Honourable  0.  J. 

Mr.  Belsham,  which  may  be  seen  in  Foi,  1806.      The  Importance  of  Right 

Baker's  Hittoiy  of  Northamplonthire,  Sentiments  respecting  tile    Person   of 

Tol.Lp.3Sl.  Christ,  a   Sennon,  1807.      Hie  Prori- 

A  fterMr.  Belsham  had  superintended  dence  of  God  orcr-ruling  tlie  Issues  of 

the  Daventry  Academy  for  about  eight  War  and  Conquest,  a  Sermon,  1807. 

yeara,  his  religious  Tiew*  baring  gradu.  A  general  View  of  the  Eiidcnce  and 

ally  receded  from  Calvinism  to  (Jnila-  Importance  of   Christian    Revelation, 

rianism,   be    honourably   apprised   tiie  1807.      Letter*  on   Arminianiun,  and 

trustees  of  llie  change,  and  in  17S9  re-  other  topics  in    Metaphysics  and    Rs- 

aigned   both  his  functions.      He  pub-  ligion,   ISOS.      A    Sermon   occasioned 

liibed,  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Theophilus 

<<  The  Importance  of  Truth,  and  the  Lindsay,  [a  former  Minister  of  Essei. 

Duty  of  making  an  open  Profession  of  street  Chapel,]  with  a  biograpliical  me- 

il  (  represenied  in  a  Discourse  delivered  moir,  1808.      The  Year  of  the  Jubilee, 

on  Wednesday,  April  sn.  1790,  at  the  a  discourse,  1809.     Uncomipled  Cbrii. 

Meeting-house  in  the  Old  Jewry,  Lot),  tianity  unpatronised  by  the    Great,    a 

don,  to  the  Supporters  of  the  new  Col-  discoune  on  the  decease  of  the  Duke 

lege    St  Hackney;"  and    ■■  Dishonest  of  Gnfton,    1811.       Letter  to    Lord 

Shame  the  primary  source  of  Comiplion  Sidmouth,  on  the  subject  of  his    Bill 

of  the   Christian   Doctrine  i  a  Sermon  relative  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Min. 

preached  at  the  Gnivel-pit  Meeting  in  istera,  1811.      A  Calm  Inquiry  into  the 

Hackney,  Aprils.  1794."  Mr.  Belsham  Scriptun  Doctrine  concerning  the  Per. 

was  now  Professor  of  Divinity  at  the  son  of  Christ ;  including  a  brief  Review 

Hackney  College,  and  tlie  lucceesor  of  of  the  Contmveny  between  Dr.  Honley 

Dr.PriesIleyatthe  Gravel-pit  Meeting,  and  Dr.  Priestley,  and  a  summary  of 

Whilst  filling  those  situations  he  pub-  the  various    opinions    entertained    by 

liahed  the  following;   Knowledge  the  Christians  on  the  subject,  1811.   Rights 

Foundation  of  Virtue,  a  Sermon  1T9J.  of  Conscience  asserted  and  defined,  in 

A  Review  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Treatise,  reference  to  the  modem  eiplanadon  of 

intituled,  '  PreHical  View  uf  the  pre-  the  Toleration   Act;    a  Fast   Sennon. 

vailing  Religious  Systems  of  professed  To  which  are  added,  Notes  and  an  Ap. 

Chrinianity.'     In  a  Letter  to  a  I«dy,  pendii.illuslratiTeoflheToleratian  Act. 
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A  Diitoune  occadoiird  by  tha  death  of  hii  country  with  luccesa  antl  boKur, 
Mr».  Linduj,  I81S.  H«i»in  of  the  th«  he  npoledly  «old  out  of  «■» 
late  Re».  ThfOiihiliM  Linduf .  M.  A. ;  regiment  and  bought  into  another  at  a 
includinBBbriefAnaljsiiofbia  Works,  coDiiderable  BactlRcc  of  money,  and  in 
togielber  with  anecdot«  and  lellen  of  one  instance  of  rank  alw,  »i[fa  a  view  la 
oninent  penoni,  hia  friends  and  eor-  be  prtaent  in  actJTB  lerf  ice.  He  was 
respondent!  i  alio,  a  general  view  of  long  ■ide'de-«ainp  to  General  Fraaer  in 
the  proereaa  of  tbe  Unitarian  Doctrina  Portugal ;  he  served  in  the  ill-fated 
in  EngUnd  and  America,  ISIS.  A  expedidon  to  Holland;  he  was  choaen 
Flea  fbr  the  Catholic  Clainis,  a  Sennon,  aide-de-camp  by  General  Sir  Charlea 
1SI9.  The  clauns  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Stuart  in  the  prospect  of  that  eipedition 
in  the  controversy  with  Bishop  Horsley,  to  Egypt,  the  command  of  which  alter- 
regtated  and  vindicated,  1814.  Letten  wards  tkvolved  on  Sir  llalph  Aber- 
to  tbe  Bisbop  of  London,  in  vindication  croroby ;  and  when  the  Brilitli  troop* 
of  the  Unitarians,  1815.  Review  of  were  witlidrswing  &om  that  countiy, 
American  Unitarianism.orabrief  Hit-  he  accompanied  Sit  John  Stuart,  who 
tory  of  the  Frogresa  and  State  of  the  afterwards  acquired  sucb  celebrity  at 
Unitarian  Churcbet  in  America,  third  Maida,  on  hit  being  tent  tbere  fur  the 
edition,  1BI5.  ReBections  upon  tbe  purpose  of  making  the  final  amnge- 
death  of  Sir  Samuel  RcRnilly,  in  a  dis.  menu  necessary  on  that  occasion  ;  afba- 
courte  delivered  at  Essex-street  Chapel,  which  he  went  on  a  special  mission  to 
Not.  8.  ISIS.  E)iittlet  of  Paul  the  Constsntinople.  In  180T  he  accom- 
Apottlc  translated,  with  an  eiponlioa  panied  the  expedition  to  the  Baltic; 
and  note*,  in  four  volumes  8vo>  1833.  and  in  1609  he  jiuned  the  army  in 
In  1B14  and  1815  Mr.  Beltbam  car-  Spain  under  Lord  Wellington  with  his 
lied  on  a  controvervy  with  Bishop  regiment,  the  second  battalion  of  tin 
Burgess  in  tbe  Gentleman^s  Maganne.  Forty-second,  in  a  high  state  of  disci- 
lb.  Beltham  had  for  tome  years  en-  pline ;  and  there  he  continued  to  com- 
tirely  retigned  his  ministerial  functioni.  mand  it  (and  not  unfrequenlly  the  bri- 
— GntiBiHim'i  MaKOMint.  gade  of  whidi  it  was  a  part)  for  about 
BLANTYRE,  Lord,  on  the  mora,  three  yews,  having  been  ptMent  in  Ae 
ingof  tbe  S3d  of  SeptonbeT,  1S90;  at  battle  of  Busaco,  of  Fuentet  d'Onote, 
Bruttelt,  at  the  tmnmencaiiant  of  th*  where  be  was  honotinbly  mentioDed  ia 


much  of  the  public  i  .                „                        . 

This  lamented  ooblenMin  vraa  bocD  ia  braken  in  upon  tbe  British  inbnti; ;  a< 

the  dty  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1TT5.  tbe  liege  of  Badajot,  and  inaliiMataU 

Hia  father  died  whni  be  was  but  eight  die  hasd  service  of  that  period,  till  tba 

years  old  )  but,  happily,  tldi  loss  was  in  once  powerful  and  fine-looking  bodyoT 

a  great  measure  supplied  by  the  lender  men  which  he  commanded  was  reduced 

and  enlightened  care  of  amost  excellent  to  a  mere  tkelctmi.      And,  to  show  the 

mother,  who  spared  no  paint  nor  ei-  tense  which  the  Commander  in-Chicf 

pense  to  give  her  children  tbe  best  edu-  had  of  its  merit*,  we  may  add.  that  a 

cation,  a*  well  aa  to  train  them  in  tlie  public  order  of  thanks,  of  the  moat 

vays  of  religioB  and  virtue.      And  in  fiatlering  kind,  ara*  issued  to  him  and 

reward  of  her  eiertiona,  she  had  tfaa  hi*  regiment  on  leaving  the  Peninaula. 

■atiifoction,  before  her  dea^  of  sedng  On  his  return  fVom  Spain,  be  lived  »- 

them  rise  to  a  high  d^ree  at  re*pect-  tired  as  a  country  gentleman,  attending 

ability  —  three  out  of  four  sons  having,  cfaiefly    to    the    improvement    of  Ida 

after  much  severe  and  meiilorious  ler-  estates,  till  the  year  1819,  when  tymp* 

vice  in  diS'erent   parts   of  the  world,  lorn*  of  intuboidiDation  bating  showD 

attained  to  the  rank  of  Mqor.General,  themselves  widely  in  the  manufacturing 

in  arbich  character  [bey  were  presented  district*  of  Scotland,  he  iras  sidiritcd  bj 

together  at  a  levee  held  by  bis  late  Ma-  Lord    Liverpool'*    Admininration    to 

jetty  (to  wbam  Lord  Blantyic  was  well  take  upon  him  the  office  of  Lord  IJeu- 

known)  during  his  viiil  to  Scotlmd.  tenant  of  Rcnfnwihire.      But,  as  be 

After  completing  his  education  at  Cam-  differed  somewhat  in  political  opjoioo 

bridge,  Lis  Lordship  entered  the  army  from  that  Administration,  and  was  at 

in  tlie  nineteenth  year  of  hi*  age;  and  the  same  time  in  delicate  health,  and 

to  Mgerly    did   he   press  forward    to  unfortunately   averse,  from  a   aort   of 

acquire,  in  scene*  of  danger,  the  eipc-  conititutional    ^yncas,   allied    to    the 

ridice  .that  might  enable  him  to  terve  most  amiable  sciuibility,  to  public  ap- 
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ptanacM,  h*  at  fintdeclhwd  (he  office,  bii  clslm*  h  ■  public  chancier,   OA 

BcJng^  bowenr,  prnwd  by  Lord  lirar-  laiocoled  mibleiiiian  wu  higblf  diidn- 

pool,  who  rapeMcdl;  wrote  to  him  with  guished  for  the  nrtuei  of  privmte  life, 

hii  own  band,  be  at  length  consented  to  Ui*  afiectionale  and  eionplary  conduct 

accept  of  it ;  but  on  Che  eipreu  condi-  a*  a  Km.  a  brotbei,  a  husband,  and  a. 

lion  that  his  doing  M  wa«  in  no  reaped  father;  tb*  excellence  of  hii  cliatacter, 

to  comprumua  bu  political  indepeitd-  bunded  on  religious  principle,  and  tlie 

■Dce.       It   waa   chiefly   owing   to  hii  warm  lenutaliliee  of  biaheut,  united  aa 

firm  and  (UgniGed,  but  at  the  same  time  they  wen  in  him  with  a  peculiar  ele- 

CBol  and  conciliatory  conduct,  that  the  gancc  and  iwcctncn  of  DBnim ;  and 

county  of  Renfrew,  md  eapedally  the  hii   delicate   attentions   to   cocry   one, 

town  of  Poiitey,  were  laTed  from  bdng  but  chieBy  la  thoae  who  needed  moit  ta 

the  ■cenea  of  confuuon  and  bloodshed,  be  encouraged  and  brought  into  notice. 

In  bii  political  opinions.  Lord  Blantyre  endeared  him  to  his  ralationsand  Mend*, 

rather  leaned  to  the  side  of  Oppoaition  ;  and  made  bioi  an  object  of  pre-eminent 

but  at  Iha  wma  time  he  never  allowed  reject  whenrer   ha   waa  known.  — 

any  political  biai  to  influence  bis  vote,  tfae  l£«nlMlff  iSagmaiu, 

which  was  frankly  given  to  whalsoerer  BOWDLEIl,  Hia.  H.,  Febmary 

candidata  be  tboi^ht  moat  €t  to  i«pn-  95. 1B30 ;  at  Bath ;  aged  76. 

Hnt   the   Scutliab   Peer^e.      He   waa  This  lady  was  liitel  to  the  late  Tbo- 

himaelf  elected  one  of  their tepreeeat-  maa  Bowdler,  Esq.,  V.R.S.  >nd&A., 

ativea    during    the    adminiitralion    of  tba   editor    of    tbe     "  Family    Sfa^- 

Lorda  Crcnville  and  Grey.      In  1813,  spGUVt'     and   daughter    e£    Thomaa 

■oon  after  his  return   froia  Spain,  b«  Bowdler,   Esq.     by   Etnabetb  Sntart, 
married   an   amiable  young   b  ~        ' 
grand-daughter    of  the   lata    i 

Lord  Rodney,  with  whom  he  conliaued  of  Coniiagtun  in  tirniungoiNHniie,  ana 

to  live  m  a  state  of  the  greatest  donuatic  gratt-grandson  of  the  fiotinder  ttf  the 

comfbrt  and  happtneu,  and  by  whom  Cottonian  library.      Mrs.  Bowdler  naa 

be  bad  an  interesting  family  of  nine  the  author  of  ■<  I'rBCtieal  ObiervalionB 

children  —  the  youngest,  Iwini,  being  on  the  Bevelatim  of  St.  Jolin,  written 

bom  only  three  months  before  his  un-  m  tbe  year  I7T5,"   and  published   in 

timely  death.      Having  paid  a  visit  ta  ISOO, 

Scotland  as  soon  as  he  could  after  the  Her  dattsbtn.  the  tady  bow  dcceaitd, 

binfa   of  these   io&nts,   (the  object  of  wes  the  authored  of  "  Poem*  and  £s- 

whichwaschieaytoaccelerale  the  finish-  9aya."publ>shcd  atBalh  ml78C,iatwo 

log  of  hi*  new  and  elegant  mantion  at  vols.    1 2ino ;  and  of  soma   "  Sermona 

Erskine,  on  the  Clyde,  with  a  view  to  on  the  Doctrines  and  dulka  of  Chriwi. 

Us  taking  ap  bis  rendence  in  It  neat  anity,"    of   which  it  i*  ratatcd,  Ikat 

aummer,)  he  had  justietumedto  Brus-  Bishop   Fnteiia  wn  sa   pleaaed  with 

■els  aa  the  Dutch  troopt  were  ^>praach-  them,   that,    tuulcr  >ba   iika  of  tbalr 

ing  it,  and  found  himself  again  in  the  having  been   written  by  a  clergyman, 

boaom  of  his  family,  vrho,  at  may  vrell  be  offered,  Ibrou^  the  publisher,  to 

ba  supposed,  at  that  time  of  general  con/cr  a  linng  i^on  the  antbor, 

alarm,  received  him  with  Ibe  most  cor-  Mrs.  Bowdler  also  edited  iu  IBIO^ 

dial  welcome,  and  clung  to  him  as  tbsr  and  tliroH(^  several  editioas,   ■■  Fiag- 

guaidian   angel.      But,   alas !    he   had  menta  in  Proae  and  Vene,  by  the  lata 

not  time  to  remove  tbam  ts  a  place  of  Mias  Elinbeth  8autb.~     As  with  bn 

iaftty;  having  gone  to  a  window  in  late  benevolent  brother,  the  profits  of 

■n  upper  room  of  bit  bouse,  and  at  a  bar  publication*  vrerc  generally  devoted 

time  when  no  danger  fn  ^prebended,    to  charitable  putposes GaOiauiai't 

to  took  out  for  an  instant  on  the  Dutch  Afo^oane. 

troops,  who  ware  advancing  through  the  B  URN  A  BY,  William  Edwyn,  Es^. 

Rue  Royata  into  the  Birk,   be  was  of  the  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law,  «•- 

■truck  in  tba  neck  by  a  muikat-ball,  cond  bod  of  the  kte  £.  A.  Barnalqr, 

fired  obliquely  from  the  coniei  of  the  Esq.  of  Baggrave  Hall  in  the  CovMr 

Park,  which  divided  the  carotid  artery,  of  Leicester;    SSd   August,    1830,  at 

and,  by  tba  efluuon  of  blood  which  it  Hailebeadi   Hall,    County  of    North* 

caused,  deprived  him  in  afew  momenta  ampton,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture 

of  bis  life,  bis  family  of  Its  afTectioDBte  of  a  blood-vessel.      Mr.  Bumaby  waa 

guardian,   and   society  of  one  of  iti  bom  in  December,  1 799,  educated  uri- 

brigbteit  omaoienta.      In  ■ddilion  (o  der  private  tutors,  entered  at  Tiioitjr 
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Hall,  CanbndgF,  I8I7.     He  wwfint  cluiling  thedUlcctsBad  poetic Itntmi) 

■  pupil  of  Mr.  Wilkimon  the  Spvciat  alpbabMicBlljr  arranged,  and  gniamati* 

Fltader,  and  Iben  oT  Mr.  Tlndal  (now  calif  ciplainrd." 

Ihe    Right    Hon.    Sr   N.    C.    'niulal,  Ai  an    cdilor.    Dr.   Canji  UUiun 

Lord    Chief  Justice   of  the   Comrnoa  wera  lery  voluminoui.      In  1 KI9,  and 

Pleas)  from  18«  to  1 8S2;  look  Ihe  d»-  agHa    in    1810,    he    editwl    Drrden'i 

gree   of    LJ^B.    in    ISE3;     and   waa  Virgil,    in   two   volume*    octaro ;    ha 

colled  to  the  Bar  bj  the  Society  of  Liii'  lubaequeatlf  accomplialied  the  length- 

coin*!  Inn  in  Michaelmaa  Tenn  in  thai  aned  task  of  editing  mora  than   fifty 

year;  attended  the  Midland  Circuit;  Tolume*  of  the  H^ent'a  Claoin,  a* 

WHS  appointed  to  the  office  of  one  of  well  a*  two  editions  in  quarto  of  Aina- 

the   Comnnn   Fleaden  of  the  chy  of  worth's  Dictionary,  fire  of  the  Abridge 

Ixmdon,  182T,  and  Junior  Couinel  to  mcDt  of  the  mne,  the  Gradua  ad  l^r- 

tlie  Bank,  18^9 ;  author  of  a  work  in  nassum  in   ISM,  the   Latin  Cammoa 

manuHTipl  on  the  Civil  Law,  intended  Prayer  in  Bagiter'i  Polygloit  edition, 

■hortly  to  be  puhlitfied,  upon  which  ho  the  Abrldgetnent  of  Schleumei's  Greek 

paid  •ereral  jtmn  attention.      Ha  waa  Lexicon,    Ruperti    Comstenlarius    in 

indefttigiible  in  hi«  profetuon  :  hil  va-  Livium,    &c.  &c.      He  tmntlatcd   the 

lue  n  a  barriAer   wai   ihown   by  hit  following  worka:   Tbo  Bataviant,  from 

increasng    prkdiee    on    the    Midland  the    French   of  HonLBitaub^;    The 

Circuit ;  in  one  of  hia  cauaea  on  tbe  Young  Emigrant*,    front  Madame  da 

laat  Circuit  he  waa  highly  complimented  Genlii ;  Letteia  on  Switaerland,  fmn 

by  tbe  Judge.  —  Hit  private  character  the  Gemun  of  Lehman )  a  volume  of 

waa  truly  amiable.    Ha  wh  inleirwl  in  the  life  of  Pope  Piut  VI.;  a  volume  of 

tbe  ftmity  vault,  at  Hungerton  in  Lei-  Unlveml  Hiatory ;  and  reviled  the  old 

ceMenhire.  —  Priaite  OmmUDicaticni.  tnunlatioo  of  Vattd'i  Laiv  of  Nationa. 
Ha  waa  the  editor  of  tbe  early  numbera 
of  the  School  Magazine,  publiabed  by 

C.  l%ilLipi ;  was  a  contribvlor  to  several 
other  periodical*,  and  was  a  frequent 

CAREY,  John,  LL.  D. ;  Decarober  correspondent  to  tha  Gentleman's  M»< 

n>    1889,    In     FTMpect    Flaea,   I^m.  garine.      His  cammumcatiaD*  to  that 

beth;  aged  73.  miscellany  were   generally  dimt,  and 

Dr.  Carey  was  a  gentleman    well  moatly  on  claidcal  tri&aa. 

known  in  tbe  literary  world.     He  waa  Dr.  Carey  is  styled  in  some  of  hia 

a  native  of  Ireland,  whence,  at  tbe  aga  titlepagea,    "  private    teacher   of   tbe 

of  twelve,  he  waasant  to  flnfsh  bis  adu-  CIsmics,   French,   and    Short-Hand." 

cation  in   a    French    University.      Ho  Hii  residenca  was  for  many  years  in 

does  not  seem  to  have  appeared  as  an  Weet-square,  Surrey.     The  last  eight 

aatbor   before  the   publication  of  hia  years  of  hialife  were  cruellyimbitt««d 

"  Latin  Prosody  made  Easy,"  in  IBOO.  by   the  moat  distreaung   and   painful 

lliat  work  was  honoured  by  the  appto-  bodily  ,  complaints  ;    and     tbe    diaeasv 

bation  of  tboae  best  qualified  to  apprs-  which  terminated  hii  mortal  career  waa 

date  its  merit  and  utility,  had  passed  of  a  calcidous  nature,  than  which  thera 

through  a  second  edition  in  1S19,  and  ia,  perhaps,  none  mof«  aicmeiating  Id 

a  third  before  I SSG,  t"^  an  abridga-  tbe  long  catalogue  of  human  suffering, 

ment  was    printed   in   1809.      It    waa  DtmdAil,   indeed,    were  tbe    torture* 

succeeded  1^  the  following  clasica]  and  which  ba  cndund ;  though,  to  mitigata 

elementary  works :  —  "  Skeleton  of  tbe  their  wrerity,  all  that  ajull  and  eipC" 

Latin  Accidence,  1 R09  ; "  "  Alphabetic  liance   could  suggest  was  essayed   by 

Key  to  Propria  quK  Maribus,  1805  ;  "  that  enriOdt,  able,  and  benevolent  phy- 

"  Practical  English  Proaody  and  Vend-  damn.  Dr.  Walshman,  of  Kcnnington, 

GcMlon,  1809; ""  Learning bettertban  whiv  during  a  period   of    ui    yesrsf 

House  and  Land,  as  exemplified  in  tba  atlendad  him  on  all  occasion*,  witii  the 

mttory  of  a   Squire  and  a  Cowherd,  mostaniiousanddisintercatedkindnessb 

1809  ; ''      "  Scanning    Eiarcisee    for  Dr.  Carey  irsa  twice  married;  and, 

yoimg  Prosodiana,  1812;  "  Clavii  Me.  by  hb  second  wiEs  (who,  aa  tbaantbor 

trico- Virgil  iana ;  "   "  The   Eton  Pro-  of  a  novel,  etitided  "  Lasting  Imprs*. 

■ody   illustiBled ; "    "  Introductian   to  sions,"  and  of  nuntcroui  piccca  of  fti^ 

English  CompoBtioa  and  Elocution  ;  "  tive  poetry,  is  not  miknown  to  tbe  piib> 

"  The  Latin  'Terminatlona  made  easy ; "  lie),  he  ha*  left  a  very  pro    '  ' 

mtA  "  Tbe  Greek  Tenninitions   (in-  now  in  his  eleventh  year. 
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HI*  mn^ni,  fallowed  to  their  Uit  Udium.— On  tbe  actiaa  of  PUdiM  knd 

TeMuig-pIace  1^  only  four  iiuUriduMli,  Mercury  upon  each  other, 
mllied  U>  him  by  tbe  clouM  tie*,  were         To   Nichotaon's  Jounial    be   contri. 

interred  in  the  IiurUl-ground  of  Sunt  buted ;  —  Analyiii  of  ■  new  ntitty  of 

George,  HaaOTCr-iqiure,  in  Kcorduice  Lead  Ore,  1801 Analyaii  of  Mmni. 

with  the  wiibe*  eipreued  bj  the  do-  ehmite,  from  Botany  Bay.  —  Eiperi- 
ceued. — GmlUman't  Uagaame.  maOa  to  detennine  the  quantity  of  Sul- 
CHENEVIX,IUdiard,Eiq.P.ELS.  phur  cimtained  in  Sulphurie  Add, 
M.R.I.  A.  and  of  many  of  the  learned  tSOS.  —  lUjciTchei  on  Acetic  Add, 
Sodetiea  of  Eun^ ;  at  Paris,  April  5,  and  tome  AeeMies,  1810. 
ISSOi  after  an  indiqwaitioo  of  only  a  Mr.  Chenerii'i  Bnt  diitinct  publics- 
few  dayi,  tion  wai,  "  Remarks  upon  OieaiiCBl 
The  family  of  Chenerii  wai  drivro  Nomenclature,  accordiof;  to  tbe  prin- 
to  this  countiy  on  tbe  rerocation  of  the  ciplei  of  the  French  Neolognta,"  1803, 
Edict  of  Naniee,  and  wa*  eatabliihed  12mo.  He  was  reudent  in  Parii  in 
in  Ireland  by  the  Right  Rer.  Richard  1 808,  when  be  publiibed  in  French,  in 
Cbenerii,  whodied  in  ITT9,  after  haT-  the  65th  volume  of  tbe  Annaic*  de 
■ng  held  for  tbirty-ibur  yean  tbe  united  Cbimie,  "  Obaertations  on  the  Miner- 
bish<^tic  of  Wotertbrd  and  Livnore.  alogical  Syitcms,"  containing  a  Tigoroua 
Colonel  Cbeoerii,  brother  to  the  attack  on  that  of  the  celeiuated  Werner, 
Bidiop,  died  in  1758.  Wc  preaume  a  and  a  truly  philoMphical  defence  of  tbe 
■econd  ColmeL  Cbeneni,  of  the  Aitil-  riTal  ayilnn  of  HaUy.  They  were 
lery,  who  was  tbe  father  of  tbe  lubject  tniulated  into  Engliib  by  a  member 
of  thii  notice,  waa  a  >on  of  the  former,  of  the  Geological  Society  ;  and,  Mr. 
Hia  only  daughter  wu  married  in  I T99  Cbenerii  having  hinuetf  miaed  Ibe 
to  Hugh  Tuite,  Eaq.  and  waa  mother  tianalation,  and  added  lome  "  Ronarka 
of  tbe  preunt  Hugh  Morgan  Tuite,  on  D'Abuinoo'i  Beply  to  the  Obacrn- 
Eiq.  one  of  tbe  Knigbta  in  Parliament  alioni,"  were  republiabed  in  London, 
f<M' tbe  county  of  Weitmeath.  in  8n>.  181 1. 

Ponmiing  great  versatility  of  talent.  In  the  following  year  Mr.  Chenerii 

•nd  gteot  variety  of  inrormacion,  Mr.  appeared  In  •  much  lighter  dqiartmcnt 

Cbenavii  diitinguiihed  bimaelf  in  dif.  ofauthonhip:  "TbeMantuan  Rivab, 

ferentpaiti  of  polite  literature.      It  was  a  Comedy;  and  Heniy  the  Sevenlb.an 

in  cbemiitry,  however,  that  he  attained  Hiilorieal  Tragedy,"  an  written  in  the 

tbe  gnateat  celebrity  -,  bii  name  juttly  qiirit   of  the    drunalic  authon  of  (Im 

ranking  *a  one  of  the  higheit  among  Eliubetbaii  age. 

those  who  have  cultivated  tbe  analy.  A  poatbumout  worii,  in  two  volumes 
lical  branches  of  that  science.  octavo,  ig  now  announced.  It  is  en- 
Mr.  Cbenerii  waa  elected  a  Fellow  titled  "  An  Essay  upon  National  Cb»- 
of  tbe  Royal  Society  in  IBOl ;  and  in  tactet.  being  an  Enquir;  into  some  of 
that  and  the  Aw  neit  following  years  the  principal  Causes  wlucb  conDibut* 
made  several  communications  to  that  to  form  or  modify  tbe  Character*  of 
learned  body.  1^  following  appear  Nations  in  tbe  Staleof  Civiliaation. 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  : —  Tbe  beads  of  its  contents  are  : — 1.  Ge- 
Obserrations  and  Eiperimenta  upon  nersl  Contideiationa  on  tbe  Study  of 
Oiygcniied  Muriatic  Acid;  and  upon  National  Character. — 8.   On  Prideand 

•ome   comlHDalaona   of   the   Muriatic  Vanity 3.  On  the  Pride  and  Vanity 

AddiiitlstbreestateB,ia09.  — Analy.  of  Nations.  —  4.  On  Social  Impeovv- 
BiofConiikdum,andDfsomeofthefub-  meol. — 5.  On  Religjoo. — G.  On  Mo- 
stance*  that  accompany  it.  —  Analysis  rality.  —  7.  On  Government.  —  f,  Oa 
oftheArseniata*  of  Copper  and  of  Iron;  Intellect. — 9.  On  Industry.  — 10.  On 
tikewUe  of  the  red  octaedial  Capper  the  HiUtsr}  Arts.  —  1 1.  On  Social 
Oreof  Cornwall,  1801.— Observations  Habits.  —  1 S.  On  Pattiotisiii.  —  1 9. 
and  Experiments  on  Dr.  Jamea's  Pow-  On  the  Mutability  of  National  Cbar- 
der,  with  a  method  of  preparing,  in  the  acter." 

humid  way,  •  similar  substance.  —  Ob-  Mr.  Chenevii  was  married  June  4. 
servttiimB  on  tbe  Chemical  Nature  of  18IS,  to  the  Countess  of  Ronault,  but 
tbe  Humour*  of  the  Eye,  IBOS.  —  En-  we  believe  bad  no  family.  Muchofhia 
qniries  eonceniing  tbe  nalnie  of  a  me-  time  and  fortune  was  devoted  to  literary 
telUc  substance  lately  sold  in  London  and  sdentific  pursuita ;  and,  in  an  ai- 
ts a  new  met^,  under  tbe  title  of  Pal.  tendve  eircla  of  private  ftieub^  be  waa 
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aDiDCBtlj   otenned    and    beloied.  —  Gifford  (aftennvdi  CtnUtabU),  Ban. 

GtillemaWi  Magiain*,  the  two  broUlen  unuMd  tbeiiuelTes  hi 

CLIFFORD,  Artliiir,  Esq.  uade  there  printing,  in  Ito,  "  An  Hisunial 

to    Sir   Thomu    Aston    Conitable,    of  and  Topognphicsl  Descriplioa  of  the 

Tliall,  in  StaSbrdabire,  But.,  brolber-  Vmndi  of  UxoU,  in  the  County  ofStar. 

in-law  to  Sir  Charles  Woltde;,  Bart.  Tord,  and  oT  the  most  remarkable  placet 

and   to  nnmBs  Weld,  Eiq.   (recently  in  the  immedintr  neigbbourhood.      By 

CTGaMd  a  Canliiial},  and  tint  couiia  to  Sir  Thomas  ClifTurd,  Bart,  and  Arthur 

Lord  Cliffon);  Januu;  IS.    IBSO;  at  Cliffarti,    Eiq. ;  embelliihed  iritb  Bm 

WinchcMer ;  aged  £9.  engnvings,   of  wbich  three  ore   fran 

Hr.  Cliflbrd    was   the   sixth  of  the  original  paliitingi :    I.  of  the    fanoui 

eight  sou  (and  twin  with  Lewis,  who  Judge  litileton ;  3.  of  Viacount  Staf- 

died  unmanied  in  ISOe)  of  tbe  Hon.  fbid,  who  was  beheaded  in  J6S3  ;  3.  <rf' 

Tbomai  Clifford,  of  Tiiail  (four^  ion  Walter   flnl  Lord  Aston."      Alio,  in 

of  Hugh,  tliird  Lord  Clifford],  bf  the  Bvo,    "  Collectanea    ClilTordiana,     in 

Hon.  BarbHk  Aston,  ifoungerdaughtcr  threeparti:  1.  Anecdotetof  llfuitrious 

and  coheiress  ofJames  fifth  Lord  Aston,  Penances  of  the  name   of  Clifford; 

by  Lddy  Barbsra  T^bot,  daughter  of  2.  Histoiicaland  Genealogical  NotiEei 

Georgefbuith  Esrl  of  Shrewsbury.    He  respecting  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 

married,  June  15.  lS09,Eliu  Matilda,  tbe    Cliflbrd  Family;    3.  CliiTord ;  bj 

second  daughter  of  Donald  Macdonald,  Arthur  Clifford,  Esq." 

Esq.  of  Berwick.upon.Tweed  ;  but  by  Still  more  recently  Mr.  Clifford  pub- 

Ihat  lady,  wbo  died  in   AuguM,  1837,  liihed  an  Eswy  on  an  ImproTed  raethod 

we  beliere  had  no  issue.  of  teacbjog    the   Dead  Languages.  — 

To  Mr.  Clifford  tbe  worid  was  in.  GmUemaH't  Ufagmtine. 

debted  for  the  publicatioa  of  a  ntore  CLINTON,Licu(enan(-Genera]  Sr 

complete  collection  of  the  Sute  P^ien  Henry,    G.C.B.    K.H.T.  St.  G.   and 

of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Queen  Elisabeth's  W.  and    Colonel  of  the  3d   Regiment 

chief  minister  in  her  ifiain  with  ScoU  of  Foot;  Dec.  11.  i829;  at  his  seat  in 

land,  than   bad   preTJously  been   pub-  Hampshire. 

lithed  in  I7S0.      The  private  MSS.   of  Sir  Henry  Ch'nton  was  the  younger 

Sir  Ralph  had  descended  to  tbe  Clifford  son  of  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Clintou, 

Gunily  through  tiiatof  Lord  Attoo,  into  K.  B.  (grandton  of  Francis,  sixth  Earl 

which  thehrareasof  Sadler  (Sr  Ralph's  of  Lincoln  who  died  io  1795,  and  bn>- 

giand-daughler)  wai  married.   Id  1809  ther  la  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  William  Henry 

were  published,  in  two  quarto Tolumes,  Clinton,    G.C.B.  tbe  present   Lieut.- 

"  Tlw  State  Papers  and  Letlera  of  Sir  General  of  tbe  Ordnance,  and  Colonri 

RolphSadter.ediledbyArthuraiffbrd,  of  tbe  S5th  regiment. 

Esq. ;  to  which  is  added,  a  ftleorair  of  Sir  Henry  commenced  his  military 

tbe  Life  of  Sir  B.  Sadler,  with  Hiitori.  carver  Oct.  10.  lTi7,  as  Enjiga  in  tbe 

cal  Motes,  by  Walter  Scott,  Esq."  —  so  nth  foot,  ttom  which  he  was  remored 

thai  his  name  appean  associated  in  the  to  the  1st   Guards,  March    13.   1TR9. 

fame   dllepage  with  the  most  success-  From    Oct.    ITfiB  to    Aug.    1769   he 

ful  author  of  the  present  age.  served  in  the  Brunswick  Corps,  under 

InlBtl  were  announced  "  The  State  Lieat-Geo.  de  RJedesel;  and  on  the 

FapenandLeltersof  Sir  Walter  Alton,  95th  of  March,  1T90,  joined  hit  rrgi. 

afterward  Ixird  Aston,  Ambassailor  in  meat,  the  1st  Guards.      He  ree«v«l  a 

Spain  in  ttie  reigns  of  James  I.   and  company  in  the  15th  foot  on  the  6th  of 

ciurle*  I."  as  printing  uniformly  with  Aptil    following,  from  which    be  ex- 

thoae    of    Sir    Ralph    Sadler,   in    iwo  changed   into    tb«    Guards,    Not.   Sa 

quarto  volumesi   but  we  believe  they  1T9S.      In  January,   179S,  be  was  ap. 

were  never  published.  pointed   Aide  de.«ainp    to    hii    Royal 

In  IS13  Mr.  ClifTord  printed,  in  4to,  Highnea*  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which- 

"  Tiiall  Poetry,  witli  Notes  and  Illus-  capacity  he    serred   the  campaigns   of 

tndoni;"  and  in  1814,  in  8Ta,  ■'  Car-  1793  and  1794,  in  the  Netherlands:  be 

men  Seculare  ;  an  Ode  in  commemor-  was  present  at  the  action  of  St.  Amend, 

adoD  of  tbe  Hundredth  Annirersary  of  battle  of  Famars,  siege  of  Valenciennes, 

the  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hanoter  action  of  Udreghem,  battles  of  Wat- 

to  the  British  Tlirone."  tignies  and  Maubeugt,  and  action  of 

In    1617,    whilst   Mr.  CttObrd   was  Vaui.      On  tbe  SSd  of  April,  I7M,  be 

spending  some  time  at  Paris  with  his  was  appointed  Major  by  breret ;   and 

tarotbcr,  tbe   late  Sir   Tbomai  Hugh  with  that  rank  was  at  the  action  of 
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CnDphia on lb«  lOihof  MijfbllowiTig,  conunuidof  tberigbtof  ibttitajt  ht 
iu  whieh  being  wountUd,  be  wu  iliicnt  comtiaued  to  ten*  ia  HindiMtan  until 
from  tlia  anaj  to  the  lOtli  of  Auguit,  October,  1804,  and  then  b*  rsigtwd 
wben  be  joined  new  BradM.  the  appoiiitinent  et  Adjutaat-Oenenl. 

n&yor  Clinton  next  wrrod  at  the  In  SLudifiiUowiiighawted  ftamlndis. 
uege  of  Nimeguen  b;  the  enemf  ■  Ha  In  Noronber,  I  SOS,  Colood  CUntoD 
relumed  to  England  with  the  Dulw  of  Hat  employed  on  a  miinoii  to  the  Rua- 
Tock.  and  remained  Aide-de-Camp  to  uan  anny  employsd  io  Monma,  under 
hi*  Kuyal  Highnes,  until  promated  General  KutuiOTT;  and,  at  tlw  om- 
to  the  Lieutenant- Colonelcj  of  the  66th  cLution  of  the  peace  between  RuMa 
rogiinent.  fiepL  30.  1T95-  and  France,  returned  to  Eogtaud.    Ia 

Jo  the  following  month  Lienteiant-  Jul;,  1S06,  he  embarked  fir  Sidl;,  ia 
Colonel  Clinton  proceeded  to  join  that  coinnuDd  of  the  flank  battalion  et  flie 
r^ment  in  tlie  Wett  Indie*.  He  wa*  Guarda.  He  ooDimaniled  tbe  gurlaoii 
proent  at  the  landing  in  St.  Lucia,  of  Syranue  fkom  Dec  l806ti>Na*em- 
undei  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  and  at  ber  Fbllowing,  and  returned  with  hia 
ibe  uege  and  surmiier  of  MonM  Far-  battaUon  to  England  in  Jan.  leOS; 
tun£r  j  ailer  which  he  joined  the  66Ih  the  95th  of  which  nuath  be  wa*  *p- 
at  Port-au-Prince  in  St.  Domingo,  pointed  Brigadier-OeDeial,  and  asauch 
The  EOth  of  October,  1796,  he  again  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  umaroent 
eidianged  to  Ilie  iBt  Guards,  and  (ailed  that  sailed  under  the  lata  Sir  John 
fVom  St.  Domingo  to  join  that  corpt,  Moore  to  Sweden.  On  hi*  rettim  from 
but  was  made  prisoner  on  tbe  passage,  the  latter  place,  he  was  appointed  Adju- 
and  did  not  arrive  in  England  untQ  tant-Geneial  to  the  anny  in  Portugal  ; 
June,  tT9T.  He  sened  with  the  be  was  preeent  at  the  action  of  Vimiera, 
Guards  ia  Ireland  in  I T9B,  and  in  that  and  viih  Sir  John  Moore  during  the 
nar  wan  ^pcantad  Aide  de-camp  to  campaign  in  Spain,  and  retreat  through 
Iiord  Comwallis.  the  Idrd- Lieutenant  Gellida,  to  the  embarkation  at  Corunna 
and  Commander-in-Chief  in  that  coun-  in  Jan.  1809.  On  bis  return  fiom 
try,  under  whom  he  served  the  ihort  Spain,  be  published  a  pamphlet  entitled 
campaign  in  Connaugbt,  and  was  pre-  "  A  Few  Remarks  eiplanatoiy  of  the 
sentattbesurrenderof  the  French  force  motives  which  guided  the  operations  of 
tuider  Cjen.  Humbert  at  Balliruunuck.  the  British  army  during  the  late  shon 
In  April.  lT99i  Lieutenant- Colonel  campaign  in  Spain;"  tbe  object  of 
Clinton,  lieing  attached  t«  J<ord  W.  which  was  to  justify  the  retreat  of  Sir 
Bentinck,  employed  on  a  mission  to  John  Hoore,  and  ■'  to  clear  his  repnta- 
the  AuMro- Russian  anny  in  Italy,  wsa  tion  from  that  shade  which  by  aome 
present  at  the  battle  of  Trebia,  sieges  has  been  cattorerit." 
of  Aleiandriaand  SenaTalle,  and  at  tbe  llw  i5tb  of  Jan.  IS09,  Ctdonel  Clio- 
battle  of  Nori ;  after  which,  being  ^i-  ton  was  appointed  Adjutant- General  in 
painted  to  attend  Mairiial  Suwairorr,  Ireland,  and  on  theSAth  of  July,  1810, 
on  his  march  into  Switierland,  he  waa  a  Major. General.  In  OcL  IBIl,  he 
present  at  the  action  in  forcing  the  was  remoted  from  the  Staff  of  Irehwd 
panageof  St.  Gotbard;  at  those  of  the  to  that  of  the  aimj  under  Loid  Wel- 
TeufeU  Briich,  Klonthaler  See,  and  lingtoa  in  Portugal,  and  was  appointed 
Glarus.  Earlyin  1 80C^  being  employed  to  the  command  of  tbe  sixth  diriwn. 
on  a  mistion  to  the  Austrian  army  In  June,  1 8 1 3,  be  was  charged  with  lb* 
in  Swabia,  be  wai  present  at  the  d^e  of  tbe  forts  of  Salamanca ;  and  he 
iHtttles  of  Engen  and  Moi^rdL,  and  was  pieaent  at  the  battle  fought  near 
during  the  retreat  from  tbe  Upper  that  dtj  on  the  S3d  of  July.  When 
Danube  to  Alt  Otiing  in  Bairaria.  At  Lord  Wellington  mardwd  against  Jo- 
llle  end  of  Ibe  campaign  he  joined  hii  seph  Buonaparte  at  Madrid,  Major- 
bsltalion  in  England:  in  June,  ISOI,  General  Clinton  was  intrusted  with  the 
he  was  appointed  Awitant  Adjutant-  command  of  tliat  part  of  tbe  army  left 
General  in  the  eastern  diitrict  i  and  in  upon  the  Douro,  to  ohserre  the  enemy 
June,  IS09,  Adjutant. General  in  the  in  that  quarter.  He  was  present  at  tha 
East  Indies.  He  received  the  brerel  segc  of  the  Ciblle  of  Burgos,  and  in 
of  Colonel,  Sept  aS.  IS03,  and  in  Oct.  tbe  serriBl  afiain  wUch  bsppened  in 
he  joiited  the  army  utidei  Lord  Lake,  the  retreat  from  thence  to  the  fhmliera- 
at  Agra.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  of  Portugal.  M^jor- General  Clinton 
Lasswarree,  on  which  occasion  ha  was  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  liir 
iiUrualed   by  liis    Lordship  with    tlw    bis  conduct  at  the  battle  of  SakuMUCa ; 
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ma\im  satk  at  Jalf,  IBIS,  bcvrtia^  Ur.  Dnra  >ru  ^  Bathor  of  "  Th* 

poinMid  an  ntn  Knigfal  of  tbc  OnUr  lifeof  George  Mochnd,  irith  Rcnuriu 

of  tlnBatk,«iiul,oo  ItMaoUi^eOMMof  on  his  Worki,  1 807,"  Bm>.  Inlfauworic 

tlM  Oidv,  DominaWdaiCniglit  Gnnd  <of  whiefa  a  critH|ii«  wfll  be  hoi  in  tb« 

CrOB.      In   Apiil,    IS13,   ha  •«  ap.  Monlbly  Bntew,  N.  S.  Iri.  SST— STa) 

ptialad  a  LinitRiaal-OHienl  in  Spain  Ik  lUlcs  that  hii  Gitlier,   Blr.  Philip 

•nd  Pottu^i  iw  HM  prawnt  u  tb*  Dam, wu articled  to  Moriand*! btber, 

Inwauaeot    <rf    nmpaluna    in    July,  who  waa  a  painter  in  ciajoiw.      We 

and  at  tba  ac&nu  Kliick  were  fbugbt  beliera  tbe    elder    Daws    wai   after- 

upoa  p^ug  the  NircUa  in  Noranber,  wudi  an  engraTer  in  menotiiKo,  em- 

aod  Hw  Niw  in  Decambir,  rfltW  year,  ployed    bj    Bowlci,    of    St.    PuiU 

During  the  witiMr  ka  wai  anplDfcd  ia  ChvidiffBid,  Ac 

Ifae  blockaib  of  Bayonne;  iiM|inaain  From    1809  to  IBIS,  Mr.    George 

at  the  battle  of  Orthei  «ii  ifae  3Tth  «f  Dawe   waa    ■    constant    elhibiter,  « 

Fcbruat^,  1811 ;  a&irof  Caceres,  ob  Somenet  Houae,  of  many  pottraits  and 

Ifae  8d  of  Hatch  ;  aSkir  at  Taitiea,  on  a  few  hiitorical  subjects.      Among  tbe 

«ba  aotfa ;  and  at  tbe  battle  of  Toulouse,  portrait*  were.  Dr.  Pbtt,  Lord  Eardle  j, 

on  the  lOlh  of  April.     Lieutenant- Ge-  the  Hon.  8.  E.  Eardle;,  Prince  and 

coal  Sir  Henry  Ciinun  received  the  Piinnaa  of   Saie-Coburg,  tbe    Aick- 

tbanka  of  Parlivncnt  for  kn  ternces  ia  biabop  of  Tuan,  Bisbor  of  SaUsbury, 

tbBM  aeraal  actiooi.  Ac.  tee.   Aatv^f  iba  hlMorioal  lul^ecla 

Sir  Hkuj  was  appointed  Colonel-  wen,  AndnmaciM  imploring  Ulpaca 

Commandant  of  the  first  battalion  60lh  to  ^lare  the  lifii  of  her  eon  ;  Oenenere, 

foot,  H^  aa    1813;  Lieutenant-Go-  fhim  a  poMn  by  T.  Coleridge,  Eaq. ;  a 

natal  in  Ifae  enityi  June  4.  1814 1  tbe  child  rescued  fay  ill  mother  from  an 

sameyeailnapactor- General  of  In&uitiy,  eagle's  neat ;  and  a  deaxmiac,  which  be 

and,  subaaquantly,  second  in  command  aftarwardt  Sent  sa  a  prewntatioa,  and  it 

in  the  Belgian  army.      He  commanded  now   adorns  the  council-room  of  the 

a  division  of  infimtry  at  (fae  battle  of  Royal  Academy.      He  was  elected  aa 

Waterloo;  and  for  bis  conduct  on  that  Anociale  in  1809,anda  Royal  Aeado- 

occasion  was  appointed  Knigfat  of  tbe  midao  in  1814. 

Austrian     Order    of    Matia  Theresa  ;  In  tbe  year  1816,be  ptintEd  a  lann 

Knigbt  of  tbe  Third  Claaa  of  tbe  Rua-  wbote-Ungth  picture  of  Miss  O'Neill 

sian  Order  of  St.  George  ;  and  Knight  in  tbe  diBiBcter  of  Juliet,  which  was 

of  Oe  Third  CUiaof  the  WilfaelmOrdcr  exhibited  by  lamp-ligfa^  in  order  that 

of  ibe  Kingdom  of  the  Netberland^  it  might  Iw  Tiewed  under  the  tame  cir- 

Hesftenrards  commanded  a  diviuon  ciunataoces  aa  the  original  was  teen  OM 

of  tbe  Hrilish  contingeDt  in    Prance,  the  stage,     lliis  portrait  was  engraired 

On  tbe  9lb  of  Augu■^   1813,  he  was  in  msuotinto  by  Mr.  G.  Male. 

remored  from  tbe  siilh  battalion  GOth  Ur.  Dawe  Ibr  the  last  few  yeais  ei>- 

foot  to  tlie  Colonelcy  of  his  late  regi-  tirely  practised  his  art  upon  Ilie  etat- 

■nent,  the  Hd  foot ;  and  on  the  SOtb  of  tinent,  parlicularlj  at  St.  Petenbur^ 

May,  I  SIB,  be  again  receired  in  person  where  his  talents  weie  bddin  the  hi^i- 

tha  thanks  of  the  lloutt  of  Commona.  eat  estimation  by  ifae  Imperial  family. 

Sr  Heniy  Clinbln  mafried,  Dec  93.  He  had  arrivMl  in  England  only  about 

1799,  LMdj  Susan   Chaitciis,  sister  to  sii  weeks  before  bis  deadi  j  at  which 

tbe  present  £arl  of  Wemyss  and  to  Ifat  time  tbe  following  paragraph  ^jpeand 

countess  of  Stamford  and  Warrington.  In  tbe  ticwspapeti :    "  Mr.   O.  Dawe, 

Her  Ladyship  died,  without  Issue,  Aug.  R,  A.,  who  has  recently  arriTcd  in  this 

IT.  1816.  —  Gtnlltmian'i  Mngiiani.  oounlry  troca  Warsaw,  where  be  bad 

been  engaged  in  painting  tbe  empcnv 

D.  and  empress  at   Russia  as  king  and 

queen  of  Poland,  atid  also  tbe  Grand 

DAWE,  George,  Esq.  R.A.  Mem-  Duke  Constantine,  went  to  the  Royal 

ber  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Aca-  Lodge  in  Wiitdaor  Park,  on  Sunday, 

demies  nS  Arts    at    St.    Pcleisburgh,  by  command  of  tbe  King,  for  tbe  puiw 

Stockholm,  Flortnce,&c.  First  Painter  poae  of  ahowing  hit  M^jeaty  porbaita 

to  bia  Imperial  M^jetty  tbe  Emperor  of  of  tbe  King  of  Ftuhb,  the  Duke  of 

all  the  Ruaaiaa,  Ac.  October  15.  18S9;  Cumberland,  and  other  works  executed 

at  the    house    of    his    brother-in-law,  ainoe  his  laat  Tiait  to  this  country      Hit 

llwmaaWghtiEeq.  in  Kentish  Town.  Majesty  waa  graciously  plmedto  ex- 
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ft«B  h»  ■pprobation   of   tb«m,  and  mux,  heing  iDtnuted  with  the  aecn- 

honouT^  Mr.  Dam  with  ■oms  flatter-  tion  of  thia  xnice,  for  wbii^  ba  had 

ing  commiiaiocUt "  a  nnall  Bquadnm,  and  SOO  aJditiodal 

It  hai  been  Mated  that  Mr.   Dawi  marioH  cmbaiked,     Mr.    Taaa   was 

realised  100,0001.  bypaindng  the  prio-  ordered    oa   board    tha   Canceaui    ai 

cipa)  Mnereigu  of  Europe.  lieutenant.      Tbe  towB  of    Falmouth, 

At  the  time  of  bii  airiial,  he  vaa  in  the  inhabitaoti  of  which  had  oppattd 

an  ill  Mate  ef  health  fram  a  diasase  of  with  nBleBCa  (be   loading  of  a   maM 

tbe  king*.      His  remains  were  inlerted  diip.  being  the  fint  object,  Hr.  Fmcr 

in  St.  Paul's  Csifaedid,  attended  by  a  *m  lent  on  shon  with  a  flag  af  tracer 

bngcortegeof  artists  andlitemrmea;  offering  to  spare  the  place  on  the  con. 

theRiusianAmbasuaoruidSirThomaa  dition  of  tbe  i«bela  deliTering  up  aU 

Idwrence  (the  latter  of  whom  was  so  their  artillerT  and  imall'aniu :  thia  not 

*0OD  after  to  be  borne  to  the  aame  spot)  being    complied   with,    the    squadron 

acting  aa  pall-bearen.  —  Gaukmim't  opened  a  bear;  cannonade,  and  in  a 

Mogxam.  abort   time   destroyed   190   dwellings, 

Hi  alorea  and  warehouses,  a  large  new 

F.  cbnr^    the   couit-liDuse   and  puUic 

Lbraij.      To  csraplete  the  demolitian 

PRASER,    Aleiaoder,  Esq.,  Vice  of  tbe  town,  a  laige  bod;  of  seaioen 

Admiral  of  the  Red,  and  Equerry  to  and  mariues  were  landed  naalrr  Hr. 

his  pment  tA^foXj,  tbcn  the  Duke  of  Frasw,  who  was  a  good  deal  annoyed 

Cambridga,  January  1  r.  I830;  at  Par-  by  the  Americans  from  behind  hedges 

lobello,  near  Edinburgh,  aged  88.  Ac. ;  but  being  covered  by  the  tqua- 

TUa  gentleman  wai  tbe  eldest  aur-  dron,  he  leimbarked  the  whole  party. 
Tiling  son  of  Huf^  Fraser,  Esq.,  8ur-  baring  only  a  few  wounded, 
vejor  of  the  Customs  at  Lerwick,  in  During  the  eniuing  ampaign  of 
ShetUnd,  (and  GfUi  in  lineal  descent  1776,  Mr.  Fmser  was  conUantly  em- 
fVom  William,  second  aon  of  TbotOM  ployed  in  tbe  flat  boats  at  Long  Island, 
Fraser,  Esq.,  of  Strichen,  second  aon  of  Hew  York,  &c.,  and  paiticuUrly  at  the 
Alexander  fifth  Lord  Lorat,  who  died  taking  of  Fort  Waslungton,  where  ha 
in  I55fl,)by  J*ne,daughier  of  the  Rer.  led  one  of  the  diviaions  of  boots  in 
Tliomas  Limiing,  of  Walitein.  Hia  whichthelightiTifantry wereembarked. 
■naiemalgrandmotherwBseldeatdaugfa-  At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  lie  re- 
ts- of  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Gilkera-  turned  to  England  in  tbe  Briitol  with 
cleugh,  deacended  from  the  fint  Mar-  Lord  Shuldham,  who  had  been  aupcr- 
^ueaa  of  Hanullon.  leded  in  the  chief  command  on   the 

In  ]T60IwEnleredthaNaty,cm  board  Amciican  station  by  Earl  Howe. 

ti»  Fly  Sloop,  comaianded'by  the  lata  InlTT7,  Lord  Sandwich,  then  at  tbe 

Admiral  Gayton,with  whom  im  serred  bead  of  the  Adiuraltjt.  gare  Mr.  Fraaer 

at  the  redudian  of  Belleisle.      At  tbe  his  fint  commission,  with  the  fiallering 

concluuon  of  tbe  war  In  IT69,  Aleian-  compliment  that  it  was  for  bis  aerricea 

der  Fmser  returned  to  school,  where  he  in  America.      The  appointment  was  to 

continued  until  the  latter  end  of  1TG7,  the  Hector,  of  aeienty-fbur  guns,  Csp- 

and  then  went,  as  midshipman  of  tbe  tain   Sir  John   Hamilton.     In   June, 

Mermaid  frigate,  to   America,  where  1778,  our  officer  was  ordered  to  take 

he  remained  in  her  three  years ;  at  the  charge  of  La  Licome  French  frigate, 

ci|»ratiDn  of  which  be  was  appinBted  detained  by  tbe  Hector,   and  earned 

acting  lieutenant  of  tbe  BonelU  sloop,  her  into  Poitamouth  liaibour.     On  the 

Returning  to  England  in  (be  winter  S71h  of  July,  he  was  prcacnl  in  the  ac- 

of  1TT3,  be  passed  tlie   uaual  eiamin-  lion  between  Keppel  and  D'Orrillieta. 

■tion  el  the  NaTy  Office ;  andinJune,  In   IT79,  the    Hector    waa  ordeiwl 

1TT3,  was  onJered  on  board  the  Royal  la  Ihe  West  Indies  with  Sir  George  B. 

Oak,  of  seventy-four  Runst  at  S[>itheBd,  Rodney.     In  the  summer  of  1 780,  she 

where  he  remained  till  the  autumn  of  fortnod  jmrt  of  a  squadron  sent  under 

1774,  and  then  again  went  to  America,  Captain  the  Hon.   W.   Cotnwallig    to 

aa  acting  lieutenant^  the  Scarlxirough,  eiicoil     tlie      liomewaid-bound      trade 

a  twenly-gun  aliip.  through  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

When  boitililies  with  tbe  colonisla  Mr.    Fraser   afterwards    exchanged 

broke  out,  it  was  thought  fit  to  destroy  into  the   Conqueror,   screnty-four,   a* 

some   of    their    seapott    towns  i    and  lint  lieutenant,  in  order  to  return  to 

Captain   Henry  Mowal,  in  the  Can-  England  to  join  his  friend  Commodate 
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JohmtoDC,  who  had  raccntlj'  been  ap-  of  conunuiclcr  on  the  lit  DecambCT  of 

pdnled  U  the  comiDuid  of  ■  ■quidion  that  yen ;  but  remained  unemplojred 

dndned  Tor  the  reduction  of  the  Cape  till  the  autumn  of  1790,  vhen  be  mm 

of  Good  Hope.    On  ber  pasage  borne,  app<Hnted  to  the  Saiage  iloop,  on  the 

the  Conqueror  lost  her  majniniat  in  a  Greenock  ■talton,  and  where  he  eou- 

burricane,  and  was  in  other  mpecla  lo  tinued  till  tliF  latter  end  of  1793.    The 

much  damaged,  that  it  becBme  necei-  Savage  wai  then  oiiend  to  ttie  liiicr, 

•arr  to  keep  100  men  conatantlj  em-  to  auiiit  in   carrying  to  the   Nore  the 

pitted   during  the  remainder   of  the  newly-imptesied  men;  andffomthence 

voyage,   bailing  the  vater  out  at  Ibe  wai  lent  to  join  Admiral  M'Bridc  in 

hatrhnjii.   Uyeiiraordiiiaryciertioni,  the  Downi. 

however,  the  arrived  at  Spitbead,  and  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 

hei    commander     (the    late     Admiral  France,    Captain    Fraier  captured  La 

Dickiofl)  ever  afterwards  declared  that  Ciutine,  a  privateer,  and  leveral  Daniab 

the  preaerraiion  of  the  tfaip  was  iii  a  iliipa  laden  with  corn,  bound  to  that 

great  nMasure  owing  la  the  efforti  of  country.      In  April,  1T9.1,  he  was  di- 

Mr.    Fnacr.      Commodore   Johuttone  rected   lo   take  the    Ferret   sloop  and 

having  in  the  mean  time  completed  the  leveral  cutters  under  his  command,  and 

number  of  hii  lieutenants,  Mr.  Fraaer  proceed  to  Ostend :  here  l.e  received  a 

was  induced  to  accept  a  commission  for  rcquiution  from  the  Baron  de  Myliua 

the  San  Carlos,  a  fifiy-gun  ship  om^  to  land  and  take  poueuton  of  tlie  town 

enftite,  attached  to  the  irraament ,  ha  aitd  garrison ;  with  which  he  complied, 

was  consequentlj  in   the   skinniih  in  and  ran  the  Savage  into  the  harbour, 

I'urt  Piaja,  when  M.  de  Suflrein  lur-  landing  about  500  men,  partly  marines 

prried  the  BHp'sh  tquadron ;  soon  after  and   partly  teamen.      On  the  Stfa,  be 

which  event  be  was  removed  into  the  received  from  the  court  of  Bnuwls  the 

Homney,  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  intelligence  that    General    Dumourier 

his  patnHi,  with  whom  be  returned  to  badarresled  Beumonvilla  andtheother 

England.  nHnminionen  of  the  National  Coiiveii- 

We  next  find  our  officer  aerving  as  tion,  and  lent  them  (a  the  Count  do 

flnt  lieuleaanl  of  the  iNmther,  in  the  ClairAtit.     This  intelligence,  of  inflnita 

action  with  the  combined  fleets,  after  arnHquence  to  the  war,  be  initanlly 

the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  in   1733,  b;  tivumitted  to  the  Admiralty;  and  it 

Lord  Howe.      He  wai  oflerwardi  re-  waa  received  in  so  very  short  a   time 

moved  into  the   Ruby,   of  siily-four  that    Lord     Chatham    could    icarcel; 

guns,  oiM  of  tbe  ships  detached  fhnn  believe  the   officer    who   brought  tha 

Sie   Beet,    and   ordered   to   the    West  deipatch.    In  four  days  afterwards,  the 

Indies.     On  the  passage  out,  falling  in  French   army,    refusing   to  march   to 

witli  tlie  enemy's  squadron  to  windward  Paris  with  Dumourier,  he  was  himaelf 

of  BarliadaH,  the  Huby,  after  an  action  obliged  to  fly,  which  of  course  put  an 

of  furty.eight  minutes  within   pistol'  end  lo  the  armisticebetwecn  the  Prince 

■iiot,  took  tlie  Solitaire,  of  equal  force,  of  Cuburg  and  him.      Thii  intelligence 

which  liad  lliirty-cight  men  killed,  and  Captain   Fraser   recnved   through  Um 

above  forty  wuunded,  though  (be  Ruby  lame  channel,  and  «aa  equally  fortunate 

had  not  a  man  killed,  and  but  a  few  in  Ibe  speedy  tranamisaioii  of  it  to  tbo 

slightly  wounded.  Admiralty.    As  he  necessarily  lived  on 

Having  brought  tbe  Ruhy  back  to  sboie,  the  Duke  at  Yo^  vras  plaied  lo 

England,   Lieutenant    Fraaer    arcom-  order  the  Commissary- General  to  pay 

panied  Sir  K.  Hughes  in  the  Adamant  him  one  pound  sterling  per  day  for  hu 

to  the  Leeward  Islandii,  where  he  con-  table,  which  was  continued  all  the  dme 

Unued  until  the  autumn  of  1786;  at  lie  remained  on  Uie  >lBtiDn.   Sir  Charles 

which  station  he  had  tbe  good  fortune  of  Ross,  with  the  STth  regiment,  relieved 

acquiring  tbe  acquaintance  and  friend-  him  in  the  command  on  shore,  on  the 

ship  of  Lord  Nelson,  who  then  com.  80th  of  April ;  but  he  still  continued 

manded  the  Boreas  frigale.      In  June,  as  commander  of  the  tutal  department, 

17BT,  Mr.  Fraser  was  appoinled  to  the  until  evenla  required  a  greater    force 

Coloasus,    asvenly-four  ;    but    on    the  and  officers  of  superior  rank.      On  Iba 

armament  taking  place  in  October,  he  lit  of  July,  IT93,  he  was  pronMted  to 

was  removed  by  Admiral  I'igot  lo  be  post  rank,  in  tbe  Redoubt,  of  twenty 

first  of  his  own  ship,  the  Royal  Sore-  guns,  tbe  Savage's  crew  lumed  over 

reign,  at  Plymoulta.      Thus,  when  the  into  her,  and  sent  to  the  same  italion  ; 

amuunent  cnietl,  be  obnuncd  the  rank  where  lie  maioially  contributed  to  iba 
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tflTwiipoTt^bruichoriiigcIoM  diu^oTthM  corpa  in  ISIO.     On  ths 

In  ■taoie,  and  firing  inhi  the  anaaj't  IM  oT  Augun  in  that  jtar  be  wm  Kp- 

cvnp,  over  the  wid-iiilli.  pointed  to  (he  Williun  and  Muy  facfat. 

Id  July,  1794,  Captun  Fraser  wn  and  U  the  fame  time  ulected  by  tbe 

appointed   to   the    Proaeriiine    frigate,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  to  be  one  of  bii 

allarhed  to  tbe  North  Sea  fleet,  under  Royal  Highness's  Equerriei.      His  ad- 

the  orders   of   Admiial    Duncan;    on  TancementtotheranlEof  Haar-Admiral 

whicfa  aerrice  he  aantinued  until  De-  look  place  in  ISllj  to  that  of  Vica- 

cember,  I795t  and  then  removed  into  Admiral  in  1619> 

the  Shannon,  a  new  frigate  of  Ihitty-tiro  Admiral    F^^er  married,  in    1798, 

gum,  Maiioned  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  Helen,  eldeat  daughter  of  John  liruce, 

where  be  capturedliierollowing  trench  Eiq.  of  Sunbury,  Advocaie,  and  CoJ. 

priTateen  ;     l<e    Duguay    Truuin,    of  lector  of  the  Cuitomi  in  Shetland.    By 

twenty-four  guni,  and   I JO  men ;   Le  this  lady  he  had  three  aona  and  two 

Grand  Indien,  twenty  guns,  ISS  men  ;  daughtoi :   the  eldest  of  the  fanner  ■■ 

La  Julie,  dghteen  guns,  130  men;  and  an  officer  in  tbe  Eogineen;  tbesaoMid 

La  Mouche,  sixteen  guns,  1123  men.  was    first   lieutenant    in    the    Magnet 

In  1799,   Captain   Fraser  obtained  iloop,  which  fouudend  with  all  bcr 

the  command  of  the  Diana,  a  thirty-  crew  on  the  passage  to  America,  in  Sep- 

eight-gun  frigate,  in  which  be  escorted  tember,  ISlii;  tbe  youngest  was  pro. 

B  Urge  fieet  to  the  WeM  Indies,  whoa  moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  Sep- 

lie  intercepted  several  prirateen.  Ha*<  tember  5.    1S16. — AfaraWTi    Ray^ 

ing  been  in  the  conrse  of  one  year  Xtniat  m^nqihg. 
twice  attacked  by  the  yellow  ferer,  he 

was  most  reluctantly  odiliged  to  reslga  U. 
his  ship,  and  return  to  England  as  a 

passenger  in  the  InTindbU.  HjtacocKT,  the  Hight  Hoil  WQlianl, 

Captaia    Fraaer's   next  appointment  third    EaH    Hamwit    and   Viaanmt 

was    to  the  Beschirmer,  of  fifty-four  Harcourt     of    Nunclum  -  CovRDay, 

guns,  employed  as  a  guard-ship  in  the  Oxford,'  fourth     Viaconm     Haimurt, 

Swin,  until  the  end  of  the  war.      He  and  Banxi  Barcourt  of  Stanlon-Har^ 

then  joined  the  AmpMon  frigate,  and  court  in  the  same  counQr,  O.C.B.  a 

conveyed  tbe  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  Field    Mardial,    Colonel   of  the    16th 

suite  to  Cuibaren.      In  1804,  he  was  dragoons,    Goremor  of   Plymouth,   a 

appointed  to  ihe  Weymouth,  anotbar  member  of  the  Consolidated  Board  of 

frigate;    and  soon  afler  to  tbe  Hin-  General    Oflicera,  ■  Commissioner  of 

doatan,  of  SAy-fbur  guns.      In  her  be  the  Royal   Military   Cbllegea    and   of 

visited  tbe  Eaat  Indies;  from  whence  tbe  Royal  Military  Asylum;   Deputy 

he  returned  in  the  summer  of  1806,  Lieutenant    of  Windsor    Forest,   and 

and    commanded    in    ■ucceasioD   the  Deputy    Ranger   of  Windaor   Great 

Prince,  a  second-rate,  and  Vanguard,  Park,    June    IB.    1S30,   at   lui   teat, 

of  serao^-four  guns.   Tbe  latter  vessel,  Leonjsrd's  Hill,  near  Windsor;  aged 

CommisaiDned  by  him  in  January,  1 807,  87. 

formed  part  of  the  fleet  under  Lord  Tbe  ftmWj  at  Harcotirt,  which,  by 

Gambicr    in    tbe    eipeditian    against  the  death  of  tliia  venerable  repnaent- 

Copenbagen.  ative,  bas  disappeared  (him  the  ranka 

When  tbe  commander-in-chief  re-  of  tbe  Peerage,  is  of  that  high  anti- 
turned  to  England  with  the  Danish  quity  to  which  genealogies  can  sddom 
prises,  Capuun  Fraser  was  ordered  to  be  traced.  It  derives  its  lino  fiom  one 
remain  with  the  Vanguard,  and  a  cort-  of  the  chic's  of  thoae  victorious  Nortb- 
aiderable  number  of  frigates  and  stoops,  men  who  first  descended  fom  Denmark 
for  the  blockade  of  Zealand,  and  the  to  the  shore*  of  Fiance  opponte  our 
protectionofthetradestillinthe  Baltic,  own,  and  whose  poalcrity  afterwanb 
He  remained  off  Copenhagen  till  tbe  achieved  the  cooqueat  tJ  England. 
3Iit  of  November.  The  name  ia  local  in  Normandy,  and 

On  tbe  Vanguard  being  ordered  again  we  believe  there  are  now   in    France 

to  Copenhagen,  in  January  180B,  our  more  than  one  titled  family  to  which 

officer,    whoM    health    had   been   con-  it   belongs.       At  the  expense  of  (be 

siderably  impaired,   obtained  leave  of  French   dukes  of    the   nann   (a  title 

absence,  and  soon  after  the  command  conferred  by  Louis  tbe  Fourteenth  in 

of  (he  Sea   Feodblcs  at   Dundee,    in  llOO),   a  History    of  the   family    was 

which  he  remwDed  until  the  final  dis-  publidied  in  two  volumei  folio ;  and 
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one  of  the  finot  mmmmenta  in  th«  C«"P'  ^  Stam^     H«  ««  for  n»n 

ehureh  of  Notre  Dmm  M  Pmrfi  ii  to  «™'  ■"**"  T™"   1*™  LieuMnwH  of 

the  roemorr  of  ■   Count  d'Hvcourt.  Ireunoi    Mid  lott  hii  life  by  fklling 

Some    of    the    Hurcoum   of    Fmnc*  into  swell  «t  SUnton-H.reouitihoHly 

found   refuge  with  the   fimily  of  the  ■"«'■  •"  •*»""'■      ""  •'d*''  "on,  bro- 

lale  Peei  at  the  French  reroluiion.  tber  to  ll»  lubject  of  thii  memoir,  wu 

The    Engliih    HwcoufH    h.™   for  M"t"  "^  ll*,  "-J^  »» the  quwn  (u 

centuries  flourished,    genet«llr  in    the  ^"  f"'*',  "*!  •'«'   '"'  •  '*"t   ttme 

degree   of   Knight^   M    8..n.on-H«-  I**"); '"^  "^ '"  ^^'  f^  '3. 

court    in     Oifoidshii*."        From    the  Wiil»mw«fi  bom  M^h  20.  1743-3, 

Rev.    Vere     Hwcourt,    D-D.     Areh-  the  younger  wo  of  Simon  the  BmteMl, 

deacon  of  Nottingh.™,  mo  of  Robert  ^   'i'^"=",  "'*  '^B^'  "^  •'«'« 

■n  adientiirei  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "^  Charlea  Le  Ba..  of  Rpewell  Abbey 

and  a  nephew  of  the  heroic  Horntio  "•  Norlhamptooihue,  Er^.      It  n  up- 

Lord  Vere,  we  beliexe  there  we  de-  *»^  of  ie»ent,  yean  uuce  ha  enKrMl 

•cendants  remaining.      The  firrt  Peer  ^'  ^^r-  ^""'8  l"™  "ppointed  to  an 

wm  ■  Lord  Chencellor,  whom  Qneen  i-nugncy   m    the    In  foot   guardi  in 

Anne  created   a    Baron,   and    George  Augu^^SS.      He  wu  promoted  to 

the  Rret  a  Viscount.      His  grand«,n  1"  "P"""  '"  "«  'Sth  light  dcagoon. 

and  succewjr  «m  erwted  an  E»ri  by  "  ™  'oUowmg  October;  and  in  the 
3d  dragoonaJuue  3a  IT60.     In  1761, 

■-  ■   . ■ —  when  the  Earl  Harcourt  w»»  kih am- 

bmador    to    Mecklenburg-Stnliti    to 
*   Sum*     interesting    circumstaoca  conduct  home  the  defined  contort  of 
connected  with   Stanton- Hamnirt  are  King   George  the   'Ibird,   the  nibject 
diU9  described  in   Btewer'a  "  Beaudea  of  this  memoir  accranpanied  hli  &tber, 
of  England  and  Wales;" —  and  immediaiely  receiTud  an  appoint- 
"The    tower    is    thought    to    hsTS  ment    in    the    queen's    household,   of 
been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  which    he   continued   a  member  until 
IV.,  though  the  arch  of  the  largest  ber  majeety't  death, 
window    rather    resembles    the    style  On   his  return  fnmi  the  contineat, 
which  previuled  in  the  time  of  Henry  although  not  nineteen  yean  of  age,  ba 
VII.     The  upper  room  in  thii  tower  attended  ai  aide.de-cainp  the  Earl  of 
yet  retains  the  naroe  of '  Pope's  Study.'  Albemarle    to   the    Hairannah.        He 
That  poet  passed  a  part  of  two  sum-  aeired  with  thearmy  in  America,  and  re- 
men  in  the  deserted  manrion  of  Stan-  reiiedsucccadirely  thepromotiont  lobe 
lon-Harcourt,  while  engaged  in  tranft-  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  Ibearmy,  1764  ; 
lating  Horner;  his  noble  friends,  the  in  the  4th  light  dragoons,  176S;  in  the 
proprietors  of    the    domain,    resided  IBtbligbidngoonsin  May,  1767;  in  the 
meantime  at  tlie  mora  dicerful  neigb-  3l>t  foot  in  tbe  Norembcr  following ; 
bouring  seat  termed  Cocfcthorp.   There  in  the  Sd   ligbt  dragoons,  1763 ;  and 
Gay  was  their  inmate ;    and   ha    was  in  the  16th  ligbt  diagoom,  1770.      In 
nearly  the  only  person  who  pnaumed  17T6    he    performed    a   distinguished 
to   break     occasionally   on    ihe    great  eerrice  by  gdng  seienty  tnilea  on  the 
tnuisUtor'a  relireinenU      On  a  pane  of  lama  horse  in  one  day,   through  an 
red  stained   glass  in  one  of  tlie  case-  enemy's  country,  with  a  patrol  of  only 
raents  of  his   romantic  retivat,    Fiqie  thirty  men  of  hi*  own  regiment,  and 
placed  the  following  inscription : —  retunuDg  with  the  Genei^  command- 
•In  the  year  1718,  ing  the  Amcricanarmy  (General  Lee), 
Alexander  Pope  wbo  had  deseiled  from  the  British,  and 
finished  here  whom  he  todi  out  of  his  quarters  while 
the  fifth  Tolume  of  Homer.'  he  wm  surrounded  by  SOOO  men.    Tiiia 
<■  This   pane  of  glaes  is   now  pre-  CTeot   occasioned    such    ronstemation 
served  at  Nuneham-Couttenay,  as  an  in  the  army  of  the  enemy,  and  such 
interesting  relic"  exultation  in  that  of  tbe  British,  that 
It  is,  at  present,   in  the  possession  for  tome  time  it  was  belieredthat  it 
of  Dr.  Henry  Adams  of  Coil;  having  would   hBt>e   decided    the   fate  of  tbo 
been  presented  to  that  gentleman,  in  a     war. 

gold    &ame,    by    bis  much   respected  In  reward  for  this  gallant  achieve- 

fricnd,  the  late  benevolent  and  vvner-     ment.    Lieutenant- Colonel     Ilairouit 

able  EarL  irBs,onhiHretumloEnglsnd,SppoiD(ed 
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Aide-de-omp  to  the  King,  wid  Colonel  Otorftt^  Fouith  in  1831,  £ul  lUr- 

b;  bteiet,    Aug.    99.    I7TTi    and  on  court  carried  the  Union  Standard.      In 

Geneial  Burgoyne  giTing  up  (be  com-  the    general    promotioa   in    the   anny 

mand    i^  bia  regtraent,    he    ni    ap-  which  bore  tbe  date  of  that  solemnity, 

pointed    lo  the    Colonelcy,    Oct.     SO.  the   Marquen  of  Drogheda*    and  lui 

1TT9.        Tbe     16Ih    was    styled     the  Lordkbip,     irho    were    then   the    two 

Queen's  leginient  of  light  diagaans;  senior    generals    in    the    army,    wete 

and    be  held  iu    cbief  command   for  tflevated  to  the  rank  of  Pield-Manhal. 

upwards  of  fitly  yean,  until  his  death.  With  the  exception    of  the    Duke   of 

In  1TS9  the  Hon.  William  Harcourt  Wellington,  no   other  ofGcen   out   of 

was  protnoted  to  the  rank  of  M«jor-  the  royal  family  had  attained  that  kij^ 

General  in    the   army.      At  the  same  grade  unce  IT9G.t 

period  be  purchased  St.  Leonard's  Hill  On  the  Itt  of  January,  1827,  Earl 

of  the    Duke  of   Glouereter,    where-  Harcourt    was    prDtnoIcd    from     the 

upon  tbe  King  appmnted  him  Deputy  govemment  of  Portsmouth  In  ihal  of 

Hanger  of  Windaor  Oicat  Park,  the  Plymouth,  the  latter  being  then  vacated 

Dulu  of  Gloucester  at  tbe  tuune  time  by   the   Duke  of  Wellington,    on   his 

being    made   lieutenant   of  Windsor  Grace's  lucceeding,  by  tbe  death  of  the 

Forest  Marquess  of  Hastings,  to  the  ofEce  of 

In  1793  and  1T94  (bis  offlcer  serred  Constable  of  the  Tower, 

with  the  army  in  Flanden,  wbere  he  On  (lie  ZGth  of  the  aame  month,  the 

had  tlie  command  of  (he  canlry,  and  Tcnerable  Flcld-Manhal  attracted  par- 

whilsi  there    waa  raised    to   the  rank  ticular  attention  at  tbe  funeral  of  the 

of  Ueuienant- Geneial,  Oct.  I.  in  tbe  Duke  of  York ;  bearing  on  dut  occa- 

Ibrnier  year.      After  (be  return  of  the  sion  tbe  baton  of  tbe  deceased  Com. 

Duke  of  York  to  England,  tbe  cisd-  mandcr-in-chief. 

mand  of  the    British  troops  derolved  In  the  early  part  of  the  late  King's 

upnn  Lieutenant- General  Haicourt.  illness    his    Lordship  lode    daily     to 

In  1795  be  was  appointed  GoTemor  Windsor  Castle  lo  make  enquiries.    He 

of  Hull ;  and  waa  made  a  General  in  was  bimsdf  destined  to   precede  hii 

1T9B.  Majesty  to  the  graTe,  after  about  6n 

On  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Mili-  days'  confinement.      Hia  remains  were 

lary  College  at  Sandhnnt,  in  IT99,  tbe  interned  with  his  anceaton  at  Stauton- 

Kin  ■  appointed  General   Harcourt  the  Harcourt. 

flnt  Govemor,      He  retained  the  post  His  Lordship  manied.  Sept  S.  177B, 

for  nine  yean,  when  he  resigned  it  for  Har;,  widow  of  TlHnnas  Lockhart,  of 

the  Government  of  Pwtsmouth.  Craig-bou9e    in     Scotland,   Esq.    and 

On  the  death  of  his  brother  April  eldest  daughter  of  the  Jter.    William 

90.  1809,  General  Harcourt  succeeded  Danby,  D.D.  of  Famley  in  Yorkshin. 

M  hi*  titles  and  estates;  and  was  aUo  Tbi*  lady  sunriTCi,  baring  nerci  bad 

appointed  hia  succeaaor  in  tbe  post  of  any  fairuly. 

Master  of  tbe  Horse  to  the  Queen.  Tbe  Earl'i  estates  chiefly  derolTe-on 
Having  retained  that  hoiuurable  office  his  cousn  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
to  the  period  of  her  Majesty's  decease.  His  will  waa  proved  on  the  30th  of 
he  of  course  attended  her  funeral  in  July.  He  leaves  to  his  widow  (he 
IBie  in  thai  character.  Always  at-  house  and  estates  at  St  Leonard's  Hill, 
tachedtotberoyalfamily.attbeiunetal  and  the  interest  of  80,0001.  for  Hit, 
of  George  the  Third  in  1890  he  walked  and  the  jewels,  pictures,  lie.  in  full 
as  one  of  the  assistants  lo  the  chief  property.  After  her  deUh,  the  two 
mourner  the  Duke  of  York.  first  to  go  to  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
Earl  Harcourt  was  invested  with  the  chionera  d'Harcourt,  iu  France.  On 
insignia  of  a  Grand  Cross  of  tbe  Bath  their  dead),  the  capital  is  directed  (o  be 
May  97.  la-ia  invested   in   land,  and  enUiled,  irith 

Id  tbecoroiiationprocessianof  King  (be  St  Leofurd's  estates,  ou  tbe  sooa 
of  the    Marquis  d'Harcourt  and  Ma 

*  The  Marquess  of  Drogheda  died 

Dec.  2S.  1893.    He  was  nearly  thirteen  f  Our  new  Monarch  has,   like  bis 

years  older  than  Lord  Harcourt  i  and,  brother,  made  two  Field-Marshals,  in 

liad  he  surrived  to  the  present  time,  the  persons  of  his  two  senior  Generals, 

would  have  completed  a   century  of  Sir   Alured   Clarke  and   Sir   Samuel 

y*^  llulse. 
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beln  male  i  In  fiulnn  of  tuch  wue,  Theatir,  ind;  with  mon  merit  thui  nic- 
on  George  Hwcourt,  Etq.  ot  Caoptr't  cna,  >Ueinpl«l  ts  nTiie  some  of  our 
Hill,  near  Egbam  (we  prewme  the  old  neglected  diamas,  u  well  mtan- 
reprcKnlatiTe  or  the  ArcbdeacoD  liar-  Uore  the  credit  of  tba  ntabliihment 
court  before  DOticedJ.  HU  Lordthip  itielf.  When  Lord  Cochrane  retired 
directs,  that  if  the  penon  who  (hall  from  Parlioinent  in  IBIS,  Mr.  Kin- 
succeed  to  the  lands  purchased  with  nainl*a  well  known  political  opioiODa 
the  80,0001.  be  abtenl  Trom  England  directed  towards  him  the  attention  of 
more  than  ni  months  at  one  time,  the  fHendi  of  nform  in  Wes 
unless  be  be  so  in  the  civil  or  military  and  be  was  proposed  for  the  n 
■ervice  of  Great  Britain,  or  under  35  ation  of  that  citj ;  but  the  unexpectea 
jemn  of  age,  and  aavelling  for  his  noaunation  of  Sir  Samuel  Romillj  and 
education,  he  «ha]l  forfeit  Che  advan.  of  Sir  Uurray  Maxwell  roade  it  expe- 
tagCB  of  sucb  bequest.  Legacies  to  the  dienl  to  withdraw  bim  from  the  contest, 
amount  of  e,OOIU.  are  bequeathed,  and  On  the  lacancj  occasioned  b/  the  la- 
the building  of  a  school  on  Clewer-  menled  death  t^the  former  gentleman, 
green  bjthe  Countess.  The  pcrionalty  it  was  intended  again  to  bring  him  fbr> 
IS  swum  under  IBO^OOOf. — GtMU-  ward  ;  hut  he  signified  bis  «i>h  to  de- 
mon's itagaaiK-  dine  such  a  proposal,  and  exerted 
himself  sttenuoukl;  in  behalf  of  hia 
fKend  Mr.  Hnbhouse.  Sbortlf  ader- 
K.  wards,  howeTer,  be  beame  member  for 
Bishop's  Cutle,  and  was  re-chosen  at 

KINNAIRD,   the   Hon.   Douglas  the  gnuial  elecUon  in  lt>SO,  Ihoughb]' 

James  William,  M.A.,  uncle  to  Lord  ■  double   return,  the   investigadoo  of 

Kinnoinl,   March   13.    1830;    in    Pall  which  deprived  him  of  hi«  scM.      Ha 

Mall  East,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill-  made  no  subsequent  atttqnpt  to  enter 

ness,  aged  12.  into  parliament,  of  which  his  habits  of 

Mr.    Kinnaird   was   bom    Feb.   S6.  business  and  bis  integritj  would  have 

1T8H,  the  fourth  son   of  George,   the  rendered  him  probably  a  useful,  and 

seventh  Lord,  by  Elisabeth,  sole  daugh-  certainly  aii  honest,  member.       Prom 

ter  and  heiress  of  Griffin  Ransom,  of  this  period  be  took  part  in  the  discua- 

Westminster,  EUq.  sions  althe  lodia-House;  ondtherehaa 

He   received   the   early  part  of  his  been  scarcely  a  debate  of  any  cODSe- 

education  at    Eton,    and   then   passed  quence  for  many  years  in  Ibe  Court  of 

aome  time  at  Giittingen,  where  he  oc-  ProprietOTS  in  which  his  name  ia  not  to 

quired  a  through  knowledge  of  the  be  found. 

French  and  German  languages,  parti-  For  lbs  last  year  of  his  life  his  hcallb 

culorly  of  the  latter,  which  he  spoke  was  obserred  to  be  on  the  dedina,  but 

with  a  fluency  and  skill  seldom  attained  the  illnees  which  terminated  fatally  did 

by  a  fbrngner.       Prom   Gbltingen  be  not    make    its  appearance   until    two 

removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  months  previous  to  hii  death.      When 

where  he  was  created  M.A.  in  1811,  aware   of  bis  condition,    the  irrilalian 

and   became  an   inliinate  asiociata  of  and  restlessness   of  disease  were  sue- 

those  young  men    with    whom    Mr.  caeded  by  a  composure  and  resignation 

Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Byron  has  ren-  truly  admirable  ;  and  having  performed 

dered  the  wotXi  familiar.      With  one  of  becomingly  all  the  last  awful  duties  of 

(beoi,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  he  travelled,  in  existsnce,lwdiedpeacaBbtyandwit)K»t 

1813,  through  Sweden,  and  across  the  paini 

north  of  Germany  to  Vienna,  and  bad  Mr.  Kinnaird  was  s  man  of  consL- 

the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the  derable  abilities,  and  of  great  activity  of 

decisive  battle  of  Culm.  mind.      Though  not  learned,  be  was 

Subsequently  be  has  been  actively  fond  of  literature  {  and  there  are  few 

engaged  in  the  banking-house  of  Ran-  subjects  of  general  discussion  on  which 

som  and  Monland,  and  when  the  old  he  was  not  competently  iofunroed.    Hia 

partnenhip  was  dissolved,  be  assumed  station  and  his  fortune  eoabled  him  to 

tbe  chief  management  of  the  firm  now  indulge  a  weli-cullivated  taate  for  all 

known  by  the  former  of  those  names,  tbe  liberal  arts ;  and  of  his  distinguished 

In  1815  be  became,  together  with  Lord  contemporaries  there  was  scarcely  one 

Byron,  tbe  Hoc.    Geoi^e  Lamb,  and  who  was  not  frequently  to  be  found  at 

Mr.  Peter  Moore,  one  of  the  ciHnmittee  his  bootable  board.   With  Mr.  Sberi- 

for  directing  (he  affairs  of  DruryLaiw  don  be  was  inoat  intimaldj  acilUMntnl. 
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Hii  name  wu  one  af  llie  Ust  whtcfa  (he  Dr.   Lmmore'i  pubUcetton*   ««!? 

■flSKtionaU  Byron  mi  heard  to  pro-  tew,  and  meraly  the  ordinar;  raulla  of 

nounce.      No  nun  mu  more  conwant  the  routine  or  hii   piofenional  duly. 

in  his  attachment!,  and  those  who  were  They  were   "  Concio  apud    Synodunt 

moat  worthy  of  bii  regard  eateemed  and  Cantuarienaem    sde     Pauiinft    habita, 

loTedhim  to  the  hnt;  for  a  temper  (oo  lti06,"4toi  ■  Chai^  delivered  to  the 

haity,  and  not  always  under  due  am~  Clergy  of  the  Diocew  of  Ilercford,  at 

tiol,   wat  more  than  countertialanced  hi»  IMmary  Visiiation  in   ISOS,  8mi; 

by  many  estimable  qualitiei,  —  by  the  a  Sermon  preaciied  before  the  Society 

waimthof  hi"  heart, — by  the  generosity  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goipel  in 

ofhii  diipoaition, — by  the  leal,  the  pei^  Forwgn  Parti,  IS  II,  4to. 

lenrance,  the  activity  of  hii  fHend^p.  Dr.  Luimore  waa  a  mao  of  mild 

—  Gtnlleman't  Ungmine.  manners,  and  gentleand  amiable  dtapo. 

^tion.    Hemarried  Mias  Barnard,  nkcc 

of  Dr.   Edward    Bamanl,    Pro*o«t  of 

L.  Eton;    and  bad  a  large  family.      Hii 

I  eldeat  ion,  the  Very  Rer.  Charln  Scott 

LUXMORE,  the  Right  Hererend  Lunnore,  ia  Dean  of  St.  Anapb  and 

John,  D.D.,  Lwd  Uiahop  and  Arch-  Chancellor  of  the  dioceae,  Frrbendary 

deacon  of  St.  A^rf> ;  Jan.  81.  1B3D;  of  Hereford,  Rector  (J  Bromyard  and 

at  the  Palace  St  AMph,  afler  a  liew  West  Cradley,  and  Viear  of  Guil.iietd  ; 

days'  illiMta ;  aged  ^S.  and   another,  the    Rev.    John    Hency 

Dr.  Luimore  WBi    a  member  of  n  Montagu  Luimore,  ii  Piebenilaiy  of 

numerous  family  resident  at  Oakhamp-  St.  Asaph,  Viror  of  Berriew,  and  Joint 

ton  in    Deronshire,    and  received    tlie  Registrar  of  HenTofd.  —  GeMfncai't 

rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  Graro-  Magatiiu. 
n»t~«choot  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  that 
county.      He  was  thence  removed  to 

Eton,  where  he  was  elected  scholar  in  M. 
I77S,  and  in  due  course  became  a  Fel- 
low of  King's  Colli^,  Cambridge.  He  MAJENDIE,  the  Right  Re*, 
proceeded  B.A.  I7B0,M.A.  l7Sn,a»d,  Henry  Wiltiwn,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
having  been  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Dal-  of  Bangor ;  July  9.  1 630,  aged  75  ; 
keith  (the  late  Duke  of  Buecleugh),  at  the  house  of  his  son.  tbe  Rev.  Stuart 
was  thus  introduced  into  arkh  career  of  Hajendie,  Longdrai,  near  Utchfidd. 
prehnneot.  We  beheve  his  fint  ilep  His  Limlaliip't  fclliei',  the  Re*.  Joba 
»«■  tbe  rectory  of  St.  George's,  Blooms-  James  M^endie,  D.D.,  wia  for  soma 
buiy,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Lord  years  preceptor  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
Chancellor,  in  1703;  the  neit  a  Pn.  and  was  succctdvety  Prebendary  of 
bend  of  Canterbury,  in  1 799 ;  then  the  Worcester,  and  Canon  of  Windsor. 
Deanery  of  Oouceeter  in  1799,  by  vir.  The  Bidiop  was  bom  on  the  7th  of 
tue  of  whidi  he  took,  in  the  following  October,  1 754,  and  wan  educated  at  the 
year,  tbe  Rectory  of  Taynton,  which  ia  Charter  House,  and  at  Christ  College, 
in  tbe  gift  of  tbe  Dean  and  Chapter,  Cambridge,  of  which  College  he  (ub- 
In  I80G,  by  the  direct  patronage  (as  sequcntly  became  Fellow,  upon  the 
befoteby  Ibeinfiuence)  of  theDukeof  death  of  Dr.  Paley.  About  tbe  year 
Buccteugta,  he  obtained  another  pro-  1775,  he  received  tbe  distinguished 
motion,  by  exchanging  Rt.  George's,  honour  of  being  aelecttd  by  his  Majesty 
Bloomibury,  for  the  Rectory  of  St.  King  George  HI.  aa  preceptor  to 
Andrew's,  Hoi  bom.  In  1S07  he  was  Prince  William  Henry,  our  present 
preferred  to  Ae  bishopric  of  Bristol,  gracious  SovEtvJgn.  In  the  discharge 
vacanton  the  translation  of  Dr.  I'elham  of  this  important  office  he  accompanied 
to  Eieter,  from  which  Dr.  Fisher  had  his  royal  pupil  to  sea,  and  visited  with 
been  truulated  to  Salisbury,  on  tbe  him  many  distiiat  parts  of  tlio  globe, 
death  of  Bishop  Douglas;  in  1806  he  Soon  after  liii  return  to  England,  Ma 
»u  translated  to  Hereford,  on  the  iv-  Majesty  was  pleased  to  nmk  his  ap- 
nia*al  of  Dr.  Comewall  to  WorccMcr,  proval  of  bis  services,  by  apptNnting  him 
on  the  decease  of  ffishop  Hurd,  and  to  a  Canonry  of  Windsor.  With  this 
thereupon  rerigned  tbe  Deanery  of  he  held  the  vicange  of  Hungerford, 
Gloucester ;  and  Htudly,  in  1815,  to  St.  Berks,  where  for  five  yean  be  fulBUed 
Aaapfa,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Cleaver,  and  tkll  tbe  dotiea  of  a  parish  ptieit  irilh 
than  rtngncd  St.  Andrew'/,  Holbom.  greM  flde^ly  and  aucceas.     Tbesa  pi*. 
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raments  ha  migaad  ID  1TS8  rora  Pre-  Willion  Mijendie,  Prebcnduj  of  ban- 

IwDdlUaidciitmryitScPuil'iiLcjiidoD.  goi  and  S>Uibui7,  and  Mcar  of  Specn, 

So  graat,  howerer,  wai  tba  pcnonal  at-  ii,  we  beliaTc,  nepliew  to  the  Biihop, 

tachinent  of  Ceoi^IlI.  to  Ur.  Mi^n-  and  wn  of  bi*  brother  Lewia  Majendie, 

die.  that  hii  acceplaim  of  the  licange  Eiq.    P.  S.  A.    of   Heilin);hatn   Cattle, 

ot  New   Windaor  wa>  made  Ihe  con-  Kent ;  he  waa  alw,  we  think,  aon-in- 

dition  of  hit  appointnieiit  to  Sl  Paul'a,  Uw  to  the  late  Dr.  Fiiber,  Biahop  of 

in  order  that  he  might  Mill  contioiw  to  Saliiburjr.  —  MBHlldg  and  Gentkmtm't 

reaide  in  Ihe  immediate  tieighbourliood  liaganiu. 

at  the  King.      In  the  year   1800,  Dr.  MORLAND,  Sir  Scrope  Bernard, 

MqendiewascooMcraledtolbeBiiliop-  fourth  Baronet  (of  Nettleham,  countjr 

ric  of  Cheater,  and  in  1809  to  that  of  LiBcoln),D.C.L.,M.  P.  for  StMawei; 

Bangnr.      Until  pMtiall;  preieated  by  April  )9.  IB.'K);  at  his  house  in  FaU 

the  gradual  accoaioa  of  age  and  infiisi-  Mall ;  aged  7 1 . 

itj,  few  prelatea  han  diacharged  their  Scrape  Bernard  wa*  the  Mteath  and 
episcopal  fuDctioni  with  more  seal  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Fiands  Bernard, 
aucceas.  In  the  pafonnance  of  hia  tlie  first  Baronet,  Captain- General  and 
dulyaa  a  preacher,  he  waa  dialingiuabed  GoiemoroftheFroiineeof  New  Jenej 
by  a  power  and  grace  of  elocution,  and  in  North  America,  and  afterwards  (rf* 
by  a  aimplicity  and  dignity  of  manner,  HaaaacbiiM'tl*  Bay,  by  Dame  Amelia 
■utpaiaing  perhaps  any  public  ipcaker  hi>  wife,  daughter  of  Stephen  OOiey, 
of  bia  time.  And  with  respect  to  the  Esq.  of  Norton  Hall  in  Derbyshire,  by 
more  important  qualities  which  nhould  Mary,  sister  to  John  Lord  Viscount 
adorn  the  Christian  Biabop  —  we  may  Barrington.  Hia  family,  paternalty 
truly  tay,  that  by  the  minute  anention  descended  timn  Godfrey  Bernard  of 
be  paid  to  every  part  of  his  dioeeae  -^  Wanfbrd,  co.  Tork,  in  the  reign  of 
by  the  ready  acces  which  he  aBbrded  Henry  III.  acquired  considerable  pot- 
to all  bia  det^  —  by  bia  muDificent  wsaions  by  divers  intermarriages  with 
aupport  of  erery  public  institation,  and  many  eminent  end  diMinguisbed  houses, 
by  the  liberality  with  which  be  answered  numbering  in  the  coutae  of  thirteen 
tnry  call  of  pnTat*  necessity  —  by  all  generationa  fmm  Godfrey  Bernard  b»- 
llieie  qualiliea  he  obtained  the  gratitude  fore-mentioDed.theitameeofTaltakeme, 
and  req>ect  of  Ibe  clergy  and  diocese.  Daundelyn,  Cliampagne,  Muscote,  FuU 
Those  who  knew  him  best  will  agree  wood,  Altham,  Winlowe,  Tyringham, 
that  few  men  bare  gone  down  lo  the  and  Offley,  amongst  the  beiresm  and 
grave  more  de^ly  r^retted,  and  more  alliancas  which  bare  given  lustre  lo  the 
warmly  lored  for  unreeled  gentleneaa  parent  stock. 

and  kindness  of  heart  and  maimer,  and  He  was  bom  at  Perth-  Amboy,  New 
for  all  thoae  cbarilies  which  adorn  do-  Jersey,  and  educated  at  Christ  Churab 
mestic  life.  in  Oiford,  where  ha  waa  considerad  a 
Dr.  Mqendie  printed  Ibe  fbllowing  young  man  of  tery  promlalng  talcnlS] 
profeasional  tracts : —  A  Sermon  at  tba  and  where  his  diligence  in  hi«  studiaa 
anniTertary  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  waa  rewarded  in  17BI  with  the  Chan, 
in  St.  Paul's,  ISOO.  A  Bermon  befbrv  ccUor's  priae  for  the  composilion  of  an 
^  Lordi  Spuitual  and  Tamporal,  in  English  Essay,  tba  subject  of  which 
Wotminsler  Abbey,  on  the  llianks-  was  "  The  Origin  and  Use  of  Fable.~ 
gjring  for  the  Peace,  1801.  A  Charge  He  look  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Dec  1 7. 
to  the  Clergy  of  Ihe  Diocese  of  CbeMar,  1781;  and  D.C.L.  Nor.  m,  1788. 
I804.  He  wa*  twice  in  Ireland  aa  Private 
Bishop  H^endie  had  a  nunwroiu  fit-  Secretary  to  the  Marquess  of  Rocking- 
■nily.  Henry  William  Majendie,  £tq.,  bam.  In  ITS9  be  became  a  member 
his  eldest  ion,  died  Feb.  T.  ieS4,  aged  of  the  Ctdlege  of  Laws  without  proba- 
34.  Edward,  his  youngest  son,  died  bly  much  inlenlion  of  practising  a*  a 
July  15.  1835,  aged  S3.  J.  RouU  eirilian :  but  on  tbe  decease  iJ  George 
ledge,  then  hia  youngeat,  waa  mairiad  Harris,  LL.D.,  he  was  promoted  to 
in  I SSS  to  Harriet  Mary,  second  daugh-  the  office  of  Judge  of  (he  EjHSCOpal 
ter  lo  Ihe  late  Geoige  Dering,  ^q..  Court  of  Durham.  In  February,  ITS9, 
and  first  cousin  to  Sr  Edward  Dering,  on  (he  death  of  Alderman  Sir  Thoniaa 
of  Surrenden- Dering,  Bart.  The  Rev.  Halifax,  be  was  elected  one  of  the  Re- 
Stuart  M^cndie  was  presented  by  his  preaentatives  in  Fartiament  for  Aylea- 
father  in  1SS4  to  the  Rectory  of  Llan-  btuy,  bong  at  that  time  usher  of  the 
niddlad  in  Anglesey.    The  Bat.  Henry  Black  Rod  in  Ireland.     IntbefbUow- 
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log  Augiut  ha  m*  appcinltd  tlic  Vnitr  ihiia.  tba  eontributiciu  of  Sa  Scrope 

ScCTCtuy  of  SUU  for  the  Ilonw  De-  Benurd  mn  wiMngit  the  matt   im- 

pirtmenEtUnilerthe  Right  Hon.  W.W.  porUnt  and  uwful  Ktuch  were  aficvdcd 

tirellTille,  «  poat  be  continued  to  fill  to  him  ;  and  tlul  the  countannce  and 

under  the  Right  Hon.  Ilcnry  Dundu  encouragement  which  he  hu  eiuiidtd 

until  IT9Z.      Altbegenenlelectioiuof  to  the   Hiitorj  of  that  Countj  no*  in 

1790  and    1796  be  wa*  ra-cboaen  for  progren,   and  ipeedilj  eipecied  from 

Afleabui;,  (in  which  borough  bii  fa-  the  pen  of  Dr.  Llp^<urab,  hu  been  re- 

thet  had  resided,  and  has  a  monunient  pealedl;  mentioned  in  lenna  wbidi  i«. 

in  the  paiuh  church,}  and  in  1807  was  fled  great  praiae  on  the  promoter  of  an 

elected  for  the  borough  of  St.  Mawe*  olqect  of  luch  public  ulililj  and  inter, 

in  Cornwall,  for  which  he  baa  been  re-  en.      Unaiauming  and  unoUentatious, 

turned  atererjMibaequent  general  elec  Sir  Scrope  paiaed  raudi  of  hii  time,  and 

tion.  more  particularlj  in  tiie  eroiing  of  bia 

He  married,  3Sih  Julj,  I7B5,  Har-  daj^a,  in  retirement;  but  if  be  felt  no 

liet,  aole  daughter  and  bcdreia  of  V/ii-  Biiiiel;  to   distinguiifa   himielf  in  the 

li«ii  MorUnd,  Ehj.  M.  P.  for  Taunton ;  buUle  of  public  life,  he  waa  ever  nadj 

and  bj  rajal  licence,    Feb.  15.  ISIl,  to  detota  hit  Mrricei  to  the  pubLr  ad. 

after  the  deceaae  of  hii  father-in-law,  he  Tantage.       If  be  hai  reared  no  proud 

took  the  name  of  Morland,  in  addition  Hnicturc  to  attract  the  applause  or  ei- 

lo  hii  family  nitne  of  Uemard.      He  ale  the  eniy  of  hii  ndghboun,  he  haa 

■ucceeded   to   the    Baronetcj-   Julj   1.  al  least  preierred,  through  the  courae 

I  SIB,  on  the  deceaae  of  his  elder  bro-  ofa  longlife,in  "IbenoiBeleBtenourof 

Iber,  Sir  Thonuw  Uemard.  Bart.  Chan,  his  way,"  an  unspotted  reputation  for 

cellor  of  DuiiiafD,  Vice  Trciideot  and  boncsty,  ronsiatencj,  and  iiDCentj;  aod 

during  manj  yean  the  benemlent  and  h»  left  a  name  and  a  character  behind 

patriotic   Treasurer  of  the   Foundling  him,  which  manrofhiicontempocariea) 

Hospital  in  London.  aspiring  to  the  distinction  of  more  briU 

Sir  Scrope  Bernard  Morland  did  not  liant  Ulents,   might  be  proud  to  b». 

reU  his  claim  to  the  reopect  and  attach-  qucaih  to  future  times. 

mcntofhiifriendsand  the  public  upon  By  the  lady  before  menliooed,   Jwbo 

the  lustre  of  aoceitral  honours,  or  the  diMl  March  1.  183S,  and  by  whoaeside 

accumulation  of  wealth  only ;  but  en-  Sir  Scrape  has  been  buried  oo  the  STtli 

tilled  himself  to  their  esteem  and  r^aid  April  at  Great  Kiinber  in  Duckingham. 

by  the  suariiy  of  his  mild  and  concilia-  shire,)  the  deceased  Baronet  bad  issue 

lory  manners,  his  punctuality  and  atten-  GTesoosandtwodaugbtert:  1.  WilUam, 

tion  la  his  duties  at  ■  senator  and  a  wlu>  serred  theofficeof  High  Sheriff  of 

magistrate,  and    his  affeclionate    and  BuckingliamJiirt  in  181 1,  and  died  at 

■eaJousattoclnnenc  tohisfainilf  andhis  Caen  in    Normandy,  Nor.   SI.    1831% 

dependant*.    HiiobilicieawereofBTery  aged  36  )  2.  Thomas,  who  died  young  i 

luperior  onlcr :  he  was  a  sound  classical  3.  Margaret,  tnanied  to  Capi,   Henry 

tcbolar,  and  possessed  a  fund  of  prac-  IHgott  of  the  S9d  regiment;  4.8irFtaD- 

tical  knowledge,  which,  iu  the  various  cis  Bernard    Morland,    who   has  *uc- 

iclationshipi   in    wliidi    his    dtualioa  ceeded  lo  the  Baronetcy  j  be  was  bom 

placed  him,  was  always  ready  to   be  in  1790,  is  Joint  Agentof  In*alids,a>td 

communicated  with  singular  oflability  a  banker  in  Westminster;  5.  Tbomaa 

and  promptitude.     He  understood  ai>d  Tjrringhain,  also  a  banker  in  Westmin- 

wai  an  admirer  of  the  fine  arts,  and  hit  sler ;  he  served  Sheriff  of  But^neham- 

■dTire  and  assistance  upon  erery  occa-  thire  in    1816,  and  married,  in   1819, 

sion  in  which  ihej  might  be  tliought  Sophia  Charlotte,  only  child  and  hdr« 

conduciTetotheadTancenientofacience  of  the  late  Sir  Darid  William*,  sjith 

or  the  benefit  of  the  public,  were  dis-  and  last  Baronet,  of  Gueme*c(,  county 

pensed  with  the  liberality  of  the  acbolar  Brecon ;  6.  Richard  Scrape,  a  Captain 

and  the  urbanity  of  the  gentleman.      It  in  the   Bengal  iHuse-artillery  j  and  7. 

would  ill  accord  with  the   respect  lo  Mary  Anne,    married  in    isas  to  the 

which  such   qualities  endlled  him,    if  Rer.  Frederick  Charles  Spencer,  Bec- 

tbe  writer  of  this  short  sketch  neglected  tor  of  Wheatfieid  in  Oifotdshii*,  cousin 

lo  advert  lo  Iba  fact,  that  when   Mr.  by  hisfatber.Bndnephcwbyhisniother, 

Lysons  compiled  that  port  ofthe  Magna  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  —  Ge*. 

Biilannin  which  relates  to  Butkiogbam-  lUman't  MagaiiHe. 
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fianed  untU  the  period  ot  the  muCiBr 

N.  U  Spilhe^  whidi  created  ■  miuider- 

able   degiH  of  dam  tlsiiugbovt  the 

NICBOLLS,  SirHcuT,  Acbmnl     kinplDn).      On  diii  ocfaoon  the  Ueri- 

ct  (he  While ;  Augutt    IT.    1890;    at    borough's   crew    commtlcil    the  nunt 

Cliftaa,  couDly  of  doucerter,  ui  bis    dsnng  outnges,  and  evinced  ■  qiiRt  ct 

?3d  jetit.  diufiection  in  ■  greater   di^i»  than 

T^  dictinguiihed  offieei  embraced    ibat  at  alnrait  utj  other  ihip. 

iba  UTalpnifenioii  wbenquileachild;         la  the  lummer  oT  1801,  when  Sir 

and  nuq'  be  tnJ;  laid  to  have  txen  Charln  Horiee  Pole  wai  teM  to  relieva 

"ft™     <>_.ii.d.._da.dutaih>.uni>'-         ***  '■**  ^"^  Nelson  in  the  command 

"       "^  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  Capt.  Nicholla  ac- 

Hii  aca],  peneverance,  and  abilitiei^     cmnpanied  that  officer,  and  continued 

during  ■  long  and   arduous   laricc,     with  Mm  during  the  faDaiBdcr  of  ilia 

taised   bin    to  the  bigbeit  laiA  and    war.     in  1 803  be  was  appointed  ooe  of 

honours  of  Us  profeauon.  the  Cotmniaooncn  of  the  Board  of  Na- 

SubatqucBt  to  the  war  with  the  oolo-    tbI  Enquiry,  and  afterwards  Conptroller 

tuea,  this  oficer  oommanded  the  Echo     of  the  Nuy,  which  latter  office,  how- 

iloop   on   [he    Newfoundland   station,     eier,  he  oijojcd  but  a  short  time. 

Od  the  IM  of  December,  IT8S,  be  was         Opt.  Nicfaolls  was  adnnced  to  the 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  Pait-Captaili,     rank  of  Rear-Admiml  is  1S07  ;  Vice. 

and  soon  aAer  appointed  to  the  Am-     Admiral  in  ISID;  Admiral  of  the  Blue 

pUon    frigate,    staiionH]    at   Jamaica,     in  IS25;  and  Acbniral  of  the  While  in 

During  thattuwian  armament  in  1T91,     1B30.      He  was  also,  on  the  20th  May, 

be  terved  as  Flag-Captain  to  (be  late     1820,  elected  a  Knight  Commander  of 

Hon.  J.  L.  Gower,  in  the  FomiidaUe     the  Bath.      Sir  H.  NicMis,  though  a 

of  98  guns,  which  ship  was  put  out  of    Orict  officer,  was  slitl  admired  and  ro- 

■    ■       '     ■'  " '' spcclcd,  not  more  for  hii  uniform  seal, 

perseverance,  and  abilltj,  than  for  his 
It  of  boatilitiee  excellent  diipoaitian,  which  displajred 
against  France  in  1793,  Capt.  Nicbtdls  the  kindest  heart  of  a  rough  seamaD  ia 
was  appointed  to  the  BoyaJ  Sover«gn,  ail  his  dealings  wiih  mankind.  - 
a  f  nt-iBle,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral  '  '-  -  .  ••  .  — 
Graves,  in  the  Channel  fleet ;  and  on 
the  memorable  lat  (J  June,  1794,  when 
that  officvr  was  wounded,  his  place  was 
abl;  supplied  by  Captain  NicholU,  who 

had  the  happiness  of  enntribuling  in  a  P. 

very  eminent  degree  to  the  success  of 
this  brilliant  encounter.      The  Rojral 

Sovermgn  was  among  the  first  ships  in  PEEL,  Sir  Robert,  Baronet,  May  3. 

acdon,  and  at  its  conclusimi  was  at  the  1930 1  at  bis  aeat,  Drayton  Pa^,  Slaf- 
head  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  well  fordshire ;  aged  8a 
formed,  and  in  punuit  of  fourteen  of  The  family  of  Peel  ia  not  traced 
the  enemy's  iibips  when  the  last  signal  bigher  than  Robert  Peel,  who  died  in 
wai  made  by  Earl  Howe  for  hii  fleet  179G.  His  grandson,  Robert,  had  a 
to  close.  numerous  familyof  sons,  roost  of  whom 

In  this  battle  the  Royal  Sovereign  bavebeenthefadiersofseTcialbrancfaea, 
had  14  men  killed,  and  44  wounded,  and  of  whom  the  subject  of  this  me- 
Capt.  Nicbolls's  conduct  was  specially  moir  was  the  third.  Sir  Robert  waa 
noticed  by  the  commander-in-chief,  in  bom  at  Peel's  Cross,  near  Lancaster, 
his  public  letter;  and  he  was  one  of  a  smsll  estate  belonging  to  bis  faiber, 
those  officer*  to  whom  George  the  Third  April  35,  1750.  It  is  said  that  very 
ordered  a  gcAd  medal  to  be  presented.  eaily  in  life  he  entertained  a  strong 
The  wound  received  by  Admiral  presentiment  that  he  would  become  tfie 
Graves  causing  him  to  retire  for  a  time  founder  of  a  family,  and  at  the  age  of 
from  active  service,  X^aptain  Nicholls  fourteeen  he  frequently  avowed  his 
conrnunded  the  Royal  Sovereign  as  a  deienninstion  to  raise  himself  to  rank 
private  sliip  until  the  spring  of  1795,  and  consequence  in  society,  declaring 
when  be  was  removed  into  the  Marl-  bis  hope  to  be  "  sun  bber  fortuna," 
borough,  of  74  guna,  where  he  con-  on  a  conviction  that  any  liiuation  in  a 
VOL.  XV.  K  K 
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tree  counby  ii  Kcenible  to  a  good  it  wm  diligenlljr  drculMed  in  the  form 

capaciljr,   aided   b;  prudence   and  in-  of  a  pamphlet. 

diutiy.   He  gave  eu-l;  proofioT  quick.         Sir  Robert  Peel  wh  created  a  Baronet 

nesa  tad  percepticn,  aud  of  atlentioD  to  by  patent,  dated  November  39.  1 800. 
actiTe  habiti,  for  which  he  ma  to  di*-  He  waa  a  Meady  tuppoiter  of  Mr. 

tinguiahed  in  after-life.  Pitt'i  adminiRntion ;  and  when  a  vote 

Hia  Eather  brought  up  nKMt  of  bis  of    censure   wai    moved   against   that 

■ons  to  the  different   bt^ncha  of  tbe  slalennan,  Ma;  7.  1S02,  he  pronounced 

cnttoti  trade,  and  Robert,  emulating  (he  an  able  speech   in    his  defeuce.      *■  I 

bme  of  the    veil  known  Sir  Richard  belicTe,"  he  said,  "  that  to  the  meaiurea 

Arkwiight,  eagarlf  deroted  himself  lo  of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Eicbequer, 

eiplore  the  powers  of  mechanical  com-  I  owe  the  liberty  of  deliyering  my  sen- 

bitiationa,  particidarly  where  they  coutd  timents  in  thi*  House ;  thai  to  him  I 

be  coOTerted  lo  the  use  of  bis  own  ma-  owe  the  poasenion  of  that  wealth  and 

ntifacture.      Ac  the  age  of  twenty-three  tiie  in  the  world  which  my  industiy 

be  embarked  in  partnership  with  Mr.  haa  acquired.     1  do  not  apeak  lolely  of 

William  Yates,  In  an  eitenaiTe  factory  myMlf  i  the  same  may  be  said  of  ererr 

at  Bury,  in  Xdutcaahire;  and,  after  ten  individuBl  whoseinduatry  haaaucceeded 

yean  of  silent  industry,  and  uninter-  under  his  protecuon.    He  hai  been  the 

ruplcd  success,  married,  July  8.  1783,  benefactor  of  his  country ;  he  has  ne- 

Mr.  Yatea's  daughter,  ElleI^  then  little  glecled  no  one's  interest  but  his  own." 
more    than    serenteeu    years    of   age.  So  eitenaive  was  Sir  Robert  Feel'a 

About  the  same  period  Sir  llobert  Tccl  business,  that,  in  1 80S,  tbe  number  of 

purchased  a  considerable  estate  in  Lan  ■  persons  employed  by  him  anwunted  to 

caabire;  and  this  wag  followed,  in  the  15,000;  and  he  paid upwardaaf10,OOCV. 

course  of  a  few  years,  by  eilensJTe  ac-  annually  to  the  Excise  Office  on  printed 

quisitiooa  in  Staffbrdtbire  aod  Warwick-  goods  alone.      He  was  exceedingly  al- 

ahire.  tendve  to  the  personal  comfort  of  bis 

In   ITSO    be  publiahed  a  pamphlet,  workmen,  and  the  health  of  the  children 

entitled,  "  The  National  Debt  produc-  employed  in  his  factories ;  and,  in  order 

lite  of  NatJonal  Prosperity."  that  other  manu&cturers  might  be  led 

In  I79D  he  was  first  returned  to  Par-  lo  follow  his  example,  introduced  into 

liament  as  member  for  Tamworth ;  tor  Parliament  a  Bill  "  to  ameliorate  the 

which   borough    he   was   re-elected  in  condition  of   the   apptentices    in    tbe 

1T9«,  I80S,    1806,    1807,    IB13,   and  cotton  and  woollen  trades." 
18181  Old  resigned  in  IBSO  in  faiour  Sir  llobert  Peel  ever  bore  the  charac- 

of  liis  second  son.      llie    borough   of  if  r  of  a  charitable  master  and  patron 

Tamworth,  which  had  begun  to  decline,  towards  his  necessitous  * 

soon  reared  up  its  head  on  tbe  introduc-  neighbours,    and  man 

tioD  of  the   cotton  manu^ture  ;   and  known  of  hia  eiertiiin),  _  . 

the  mteresl  of  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  thus  cent  liberality.    He  was  a 

furnished  employment  lo  its  inhabitants,  Chrisfa  Hospital,  and  a  Vice-rreooent 

acquired  an  influence  paramount  lo  that  of  the  Literary  Fund,      He  cloaed  hia 

of  the  family  of  Townahend.  career  at  a  ripe  old  age ;  ennobled  by 

Ilwasiu)  small  proof  of  the  opulence  a  life  of  integrity  and  consiatency,  and 
and  spirit  of  Messrs.  Peel  and  Yates,  carrying  to  the  grave  the  repuUtioti 
that  in  the  year  1797,  they  contributed  tliat  hia  moral  Tirtuea  and  political  prin- 
10,000^.  to  the  voluntary  aubacription*  ciplea  were  alike  unsullied.  His  re- 
fer tbe  support  of  the  war.  In  1798,  mains  were  intened,  May  Ulh,  at 
besides   the  patronage    which   he   ei-  Drayton. 

tended  to  the  Lancashire  fencihles,  and  TTie  family  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  con- 

the  Tamworth  armed    aaaodaijon,    he  dated  of  di  sons  and  6ve  daughters: 

placed  himself  at  the  head  of  six  com-  I,  Mary,  married  in   1816  lo  George 

panics,  mostly  his  own  artificers,  which  Robert  Dawson,  Esq.  of  Castle  Dawson, 

were  styled  the  Bury  Loyal  Volunleers.  county    Londonderry,   late   M.  P.    for 

In  1 799   he  made  a  speech  in  the  that  coimty,  and  Joint  Secretary  to  the 

House  of  Commons  Jn  favour  of  the  Treasuiy ;     9.    Eliiabeth,   married    in 

Union   with  Ireland,   wliich  was  con-  1805  to  the  Reverend  William  Cock- 

aidered  to  expreaa  the  seotimenta  of  the  bum.  now  Dean  of  York  ;  3.  Uio  Right 

manuftcluring  interest,  and  which  had  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Peel  (who  has 

CtHuiderahle  influence  in  Ireland,  where  succeeded  lo  the  baronetcy)  late  Secie- 
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bv;  ot  State  fbr  Dm  Hone  DeptfU  mdi  106,00iy.  cwdi,  and  then  of  bJt 

nient;     he    muried  in    ISaO,    JuIU,  ibm  lUuKhteri  53,00CM.  ewh.  He  Iwtm 

duightCT  of  tbe  tUe  General  Sir  John  to  ■  cba^  ereclcd  by  him  ml  Fudejr 

Fiord,  But.  and  has  imw  ;  4.  Williun  In  Stafford>)iire  lOOOC  (aftenwdi  rs- 

Yalei    P«l,   Eiq.   lata  Under   Beers-  voked  benuK  he  had  endowed  It  wiUi 

Iai7  of  Sum  for  the   Home    Depart-  landi),  and  GOOOt   to  a   achaal   eal»- 

meoti  he  tnartied  ia  1819,  Lad;  Jane  bliibed  by  him  in  the  lame  irillagc;  10 

Elita  Moore,     lister   to   the    Karl   of  the  lafirmwy  and  Lunadr  Heapital  in 

Mount  Caibel,  and  hasinua;  S.  Ed-  Mancheeter,    and  the   Lring-in   Hoa- 

mund,  married  in  181 U,  Eoiiij,  nccond  pital,  Salford,  a  hundred  poundi  each, 

daughter  of  John  Swinfen,  of  Swinfen,  Tlie  will  i(  dated  ITtb  July,  IB90l   ^ 

in  StaffonUhire,   E^.  ;  6,  7.  Eleanora  a  codicil  of  lllh  Fdmiary,  1835,  the 

and  Anne,  who  died  joungi    S.   (ha  portions  of  hia  younger  loni  are   in- 

Rer.  John  Peel,  a  Prdiendar]>  of  Can-  emued  to  1 35,0001.  Mcfa  ;  and  of  the 

tBibur;,  and  Vicar  of  Stone,  in  Wot-  reudue,  which  will  probably  comanry 

ceatenfain  ;  married  in  1824  Auguita,  near,  if  it  doei  not  eren  eicetd,  half  a 

another  daughter    of   John    Swinlen,  million,  fovr  nintha  are    giren  to  tha 

Eiq.  ;     9.     Jonathan,    a    Lieutenant-  pieHnt  Baronet,  and  one  ninth  a  piece 

Colonel  in   the  amy,   and  'M.  P.   for  to  each  of  hii  fire  younger  lont.     Tba 

Norwich  {   married  in   iaS4  to   Lady  penonal^  wat  •worn  at  what  la  tsdi- 

Alicia  Jane  Kennedy,  youngeit  dauglw  nically  called    "upper  raluc,"   whiA 

ter  of  the  Earl  of  Caaailii,  K.T.  and  nieam  thai  it  exceeds  900,000;  and  ia 

bu   inuei    10.    Harriett,    married   in  the  only  inUance,  it  ii  believed,  of  aucfa 

1B31,  lathe  HonouiableRobert  Henley  an  occurrence  n nee  the  Kale  of  dutiaa 

Ellen,  B  Maiter  in  Chancery  and  M.  P.  waa  etlended  to  that  mm.      Tbe  pn»- 

for    Fowey,    die    eldeM  aoo  of  Ltud  hate  Uamp  ii  15,0001.  and  tbe  legacy 

Henley  ;  and  II.    Lawrence,  a  Com-  duty  will  probably  ba  10^0001.  mora. — 

missioner  for  tbe  aSUn  of  India,  and  Gentleman't  Maganme. 
M.P.  for  Cockermouth;    married  in  I'EPYS,   Sir  Luoa,   &rt.    M.D., 

1S9S  Lady  Jane  Lennoi,  iourth  liiter  PhyHcian-genenl  to   the  Amy,    Iba 

to  tbe  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lennoi,  &niar  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyii- 

K.C.,  andhasiuue.  dans,    P.H.S.   and  F.S.A.    June  IT. 

This  venerable  Baronet  thus  lived  to  1830;    in     IVk    Stmt,    Orosvenor 

see  hit  children  allied  to  aoine  of  the  Squara,  i^ed  89. 

noblest  families  in  the  kindom  ;  and  so         Sir  Lucas  Pepy*  waa  bom  H^  S& 

numerous,  it  appears,  are  his  deacend-  lT4S,theyDungeraonafWilliamIVpn, 

ants,  that,  on  llie  anniveraary  of  his  Esq.  of  London,  hanker,  and  of  Ridg- 

aevenly-eighth  birth-day,  in  18S8,  be  ley    in    Cheshire,     fgreat-gtandion  of 

presented  a  nlvar  medal  to  each  of  hia  John  Fepjs,  made  Ixtrd  Onef  Justico 

fifty  children  and  giandchildren.  in    Ireland    in    I6G5,    and    deicendad 

Having  lost  bis  flnt  lady.  Sir  RtAert  frooi  an  ancient  ftmily  in  Ounbridg*- 

Peel  married,  secondly,   October   18.  sbjre,)  by  Hannah,  widow  of  Alexan- 

1805,  Miss  Susanna  Clarke,  a  sister  of  dnr  Weller,  Esa.,  and  daughter  itf  Di. 

the  rector  of  hit  parish  at  Sury,  in  Lan-  Richard  Ruaaetl. 

eaihire,  the  late  Reverend  Sir  William  He  was   educated  at  Eton,  and  at 

Henry  Clarke,   Bart   and  aunt  to  Sir  Chriit  Church,  Oxibrd,  wbeiv  he  took 

WilUam    Henty    Clarke,     the   present  the  degrees  of  A.M.  ITG?,  M.B.  1770, 

and  ninth  Baronet.      Tbe  second  I'dy  H.D.  1 774.      On  settling  in  London, 

Peel  died  September  19.  1834,  in  her  he   fixed    bn  residence    in    St.    Anne 

7Sdyear.  Street,  Sobo;  and  so  early  as  1769  be 

'Die  will  of  Sir  B(4>ert   Feel   waa  wh  appointed  one  of  the  Physicians  et 

proved  tbe  gdi  of  June.      After  entail-  the  Hiddleaei  Hoapiial;    in  17T0,  be 

mg  Dnyton  Park,  and  his  other  large  ynt  elected  ■  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 

estates  in  Stafford  and  Warwickshire,  Antiquaries. 

it  proceeds  to  recite  sums  to  the  amount         On    October  30.    I77S,   the    Right 

of  more    than    S40,O0Ot,    previously  Honourable  Jane  Elitabeth,  Counten 

advanced  lo  or  settled  upon  his  laveral  of  Rolhea,  in  her  own  right  a  ptsrw 

children    (independent   of  90(XU.    per  of    Scotland,   bestowed   her  huid   (at 

annum  secured  to  his  eldest  son),  and  Brighton)  on  Dr.  Pepys.      Her  Lady. 

then  bequeaths  about  600,0001.  more,  ship  had  bam  |u«vioiisly   married  to 

making  the  portions  of  his  five  younger  Orarga   Raymond    Evelyn,   Ea^i  bgr 
KK  8 
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whom  ihe  w«a  mother  to  George  Wll-  Hunpihire  ;    February    4.    1B30,    at 

lum,  the  tenth  £u1  of  Rothei,  who  Chriil  Church  College,  aged  74. 

died  in  IBIT.  leanng  ■  daughter,  who  llie  famil;  of  Petl  wu,  for  aerenl 

WH  alio  CoaDtoM  m  ber  own  right,  genentions,  engaged  in  the  luperiik 

,but  died  in   1819.  and  was  lucceeded  tendance  of  the  royal  dockyards,  haring 

Jiy  ber  elder  ami  the  preient  Eail,  who  keen  raised  to  etninence  in  that  aa- 

WM   bom   ID    1R09.       By    Sir    Lucaa  pluyment  by   Fhineai   Fett,  irbo  waa 

Pepyi,   the   fint-named  Counleai  was  ■hipniight  to  King  Janin  the  Finx, 

jnotber  of  thne  chiJdren,  wbo,  at  ii  and  from  whote  aulolMograpliical  diary 

Uiual  irith  the  oKpring  of  the  heireasea  aome  ialereUing  eitiacts  are  given  in 

of  Scattiih  peerages,  look  their  ntother'i  the  twelfth  volume  of  (be  Archieotogia, 

same:   1.  the  Hon.  Sir  Ctiarlei  Leslie,  and  Mveral  othen  are  intenpened  in 

who  has  now  uuxeeded  lo  hji  father's  Nichols's"  ProgreHeiofKingJaine*)." 

baronetcy;  9. Tlie  Hon.  Henrieaa,nur-  From    ihis   honeit    shipwright    Dr. 

lied,  in  1S04,   to  William  Courtenay,  Petl  derived  his  descent  and  his  name  ; 

Esq.,  Aasistaia-Cteik   of    the    Farlia-  his  father  resided  *(  lOaidstone.      He 

meius,  aud  elder  ran  of  the  late  Biifaap  was  educated  at  WettminOer,  wbera 

ot  £>eler ;  and  3.  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  he    »a*   admitted    King's    Scholar    in 

Henry  Leslie,  Ouplain  in  Ordinary  to  ITTO,   and   elected  to  Christ  Church, 

hU   MajcMy,    Fnbendary  of    Euler,  Oiford,    in     1774.*      He    proceeded 

Bector  of    Wetherden,    Sufiblk,    and  M.A.    J7B1,  B.D.  IT9I,  D.D.  1797; 

Vior  of  Sheephall,  Herts.      He  mai-  and   served  the    Univenity    offics    of 

lied,  in  1BI6,  Elisabeth  Jane,  younger  Proctor,  together  with  Dr.  Routh,  the 

daughter  of  the  Rev.  James -Oakei,  of  present  President  of  Magdalen  College 

Toatock,  in  Suflblk,  but  became  a  wi-  in  1TH5. 

dower  in  tbe  same  year.  At  IbedoK  of  17BS  he  was  appointed 

Sir  Lucas  was  ippoinled  Pbysidan  one  of  the    Whitehall  preachers.      Id 

eitnordinary  to  his  Iklajesty  in  17T9;  )TB9,    being    then    Chaplain   to    Dr. 

and  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Roys!  So-  Smallwell,  Bidiop  of  Oiford,  he  wax 

ciety,  November  9.  ITBO.    Inl781,he  collated  by  thai  preUte  lo  the  vicange 

-was  appointed  one  of  the  Commiiuoners  of  Orttm  on  the  Ilill,  in  Leicolenhire; 

fivvisiting  Madhouses.  By  patent,  dated  but  eiclianged   in  the   ume  year  for 

JaDuary92.l784,in  which  he  wasstyled  that  of  Cropredy,  in  Oxfordshire,  which 

of  Boihill,  in  Surrey,  he  was  created  a  is  in  the  same  patronage.      In  1795  be 

.Baronet;  with  remainder,  on  tbe  failure  was  presented  by  bis   coUcge   to   tbe 

of  hia  own  isauc  male,  lo  his  elder  brother  rectory  of  Weninor,  in  Shropshire;  and 

-William  Wellcr  Pepys,  Esq.  Master  in  in  the  same  year  was  collated  by  the 

Chaticery;    who  was,  however,  after-  then  Dr.  North,  Biihop  of  Winchester, 

wards  raised  lo  llie  ssmc  dignity,  by  lo  the  recloiy  of  Chilbolton,  in  Hamp- 

anotber  patent,  conferred  in  1801.  shire,  which  he  retained  until  lus  death. 

Sir  Lucai  was  appointed  Pbysidan-  In   1796   Iliahop  Smallwell  appranled 

■pneial  lo  tbe  Forces  on  the  death  of  him  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Oi- 

eir  Clifton  Wintringham,  Bart.  M.D.  ford,  and  in  the  following  year  Arch- 

and  F.R.S.  in  1794.    In  1799,  we  find  deacon.      In  1801,  be  was  ciliated  by 

him  migDing  the  office  of  lYensurer  lo  Bishop  Fisher  to  the  prebend  of  Grim- 

the  College  of  Physicians,  when  lUchanl  ston  and  Vetminsler  in  tlic  diureh  of 

.Budd,  M.D.  was  elected  his  successor.  SalitJ>ur7;  and  in  1  BUS,  by  Arefabiihop 

The  Countess  of  Rothes  having  de-  Moore,  lo  the  rectory  of  Newinglon, 

'Ceased,  June  3.  IttIO,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys  Id  Oifordahire. 

married,  secondly,  June  29.  1813,  Do-   __^__ 

boiah,   daughter   of  Anlliony  Askew, 

M.D.,Bndhegleft  that  lady  biswidow.  'The    scholan    elected    lo   Chtisl 

A  portrait  of  Kr  Lucas,  engraved  by  Church  in   1774  were  iiye  :  the  Hon. 

J.  Godby,  from  a  drawing  by  H,  Ed-  Percy     Charles    Wvndham  ;     Multon 

ridge,  was  published  in  Cadell's  "  Con-  Lambarde,    of     Seven     Oaks,    Eiq.  ; 

eemporary  FoTtraita,"  in  1BI9-  —  Gni-  Thomas    Andrew    Stiange,    sometime 

tlenun'j  Magtrine.  CSiief  Justice  of  Madras,  and  knighted  j 

PETT,    the  lUv.    Phiocaa,    D.D.  Phinens  Pelt;  and  William  Frederick 

-Archdeacon    of  Oxford,    Canon    erkd  Browne,    now  D.D.  and  Prebendary 

Treasunr  of  Christ  Church,  a  Preben.  of  Wells.     All  these,  after  the  lapse  of 

daryofSaliriniiy.Rectorof  NewingtoD  fifty-five  yean,  were   living  tmtil  Iba 

in  Oifordahire,  and  of  Cbilbollou  ia  deuh  of  Archdeacon  Pett. 
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In    IBOl,    Dr.    Pett    wu   elected  brillwot.     In  addition  to  the  honours  ' 

Mater  of  St  Mar;  Hall,  which  office  conrerred  upon  undergnduato,  U  the 

he   resgned   in    1815,    when    he   wai  quarterly  examliutioiu,  for  mnmrpring 

appointed  ■  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  in  science  and  the  classics,  be  obtained 

Dr.  Pett  was  tutor  to  the  Inte  states.-  a  scholarship,  the  gold  medal  upoD 
ntan,  Mr.  Canning.  On  the  death  of  graduating,  and  the  matliematical  pre- 
Bishop  Goodenough,  in  IS2T,  bis  late  mium,  which  is  the  highest  diilinctton 
Majesty  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  that  can  be  conferred  upon  a  studeaL 
Lord  Goderich,  in  whicli  he  stated,  He  was  also  a  leading  member  of  tha  ' 
that  as  he  knew  it  was  the  intention  of  Historical  Societj,  and  gained  lOtna 
the  late  Premier  to  appoint  bis  tutor,  high  and  Taluabie  prises  from  the  Rt^al 
Dr.  Pett,  to  the  Grit  vacant  Bishop-  Irish  Academj' for  essa;^  on  tubjecii  of 
rick,  if  Lord  Godericb  saw  no  objection  general  literature,  which  weie  charae- 
to  it,  thedesthof  tile  Bishopof  Carlisle  terised  by  the  same  good  taste  and 
would  supply  the  opportunity.  The  sound  reasoning  which  distinguish  his 
offer  was  in  consequence  made;  but  mure  mature  productions.  In  1818 
Dr.Pett,  without  hesitation,declinedit,  he  sat  for  a  fellowship,  and,  from  bts 
being  perfectly  content  with  that  station  Buperioranswertng.it  was  expected  that 
in  the  church  he  already  so  honourably  he  would  be  declared  one  of  the  luc- 
Glled.  Prom  the  decided  manner  in  cessfulcandidates;  but,lotbeaniaiaDent 
which  he  had  expressed  himself,  the  of  all  his  friends,  his  name  was  passed 
Doctor  eipected  the  affkir  would  have  orer,  and  three  other  gentlemen  were 
at  once  been  set  to  rest :  three  weeks  elected.  This  circumstance  arose  from 
afterwards, however.  His  Majestyorder-  the  jumbling  way  in  which  the  meat* 
ed  the  offer  to  be  repeated,  otHcrving,  ben  of  the  Board  give  thnr  votes,  all  at 
■■  That  no  steps  had  been  taken  till  the  once,  or  "simulac  semet,"  as  they  term' 
Doctor  had  had  time  to  reconsider  his  it.  It  were  tedious  lo  explain  tlie  pro- 
refusal,  and  that  the  bishoprick  was  cess  ;  but  the  reader  may  fbrm  an 
(till  at  his  Krvice."  Dr.  Pett,  however,  opinion  of  its  absurdity  flam  this  — 
although  entertaining  (he  most  grateful  that  had  there  been  no  more  than  two 
sense  of  His  Majesty's  iiberalily  and  vacanc 
condescension,  perusted  in  his  first  re-  judgm 
solve,  and  the  se«  passed  into  the  pos-  but,  as  there  were  three,  he  was  ex- 
session  of  Dr.  Percy.  We  know  not  eluded,  according  the  same  judgment, 
which  part  of  this  transaction  is  the  from  all.  In  the  following  yiar  be 
more  rare  —  the  second  offer  or  the  was  again  unsuccessful  ;  and  thoM 
second  refusal.  repeated    disappointments    visiting    a 

Dr.  Pett  passed  a  long  and  useful  constitution  naturally  weak  and  irrita- 

life.  cxceptingone  short  interval,  within  ble,    and    now    shattered   by  intanaa' 

the  precincts  of  the  University  of  Ox-  application,  induced  him  to  give  over 

ford,  beloved  for  llie  benevcdeuce  of  his  the  further  pursuit!  of  College  honoun, 

disposition,  admired  for  his  taste,  wit,  and  accept  the  situation  of  second  Maa- 

and  scholarship,  and  respected  for  his  ter  in  the  endowed  school  of  London. 

inle^ty.  —  GenllmaH'i  Magasbie.  deny.      Upwards  of   two  years  bad 

PHELAN.  the  Rev.  William,  D.D.,  passed  in  this  new  occupation,  when  be 

Iteclor  of  Kiilynean,  CO.  Tyrone,  and  was  prevailed  upon,  fay  the  advice  of  tba 

of  Artray,  co.  Derry;  June,  IR3IX  Archbishop  of  Dublin   (who  was  the 

Dr.  Phelan  was  a  native  of  Clonmel,  Dean  of  Cork),  to  try  his  chance  once 

and  received  so  much  of  his  education  more  ;  and,  notwithstanding  so  long  a 

as  qualiRed  him  for  a  Siiarship  in  the  desuetude  of  RuDlliaritywiththeaustera 

Uuversity  of  Dublin  at  the  Grammar-  Muses  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall,  b» 

school  of  that  toim,  which  wai  then  was  easily  auccessful.    From  this  period' 

ctmilucted   by   the   Rer.    Mr.  Carey,  he  devoted  binnHf  almoet  exclusively' 

Amongst   the  ntimber  of  his  school-  to  tha  study  of  divinity,  for  which,  in-' 

Allows    were    the     two    O'Sullivans,  deed,  the  solitary  slate  of  his  chambenf 

whose  hope*  of  advancement,  like  hi*  left  him  abundant  Insure  ;  fbr  whatever 

own,  dcpeisded  upon  their  own  indut-  may  have  been  the  cause,  he  wb  unpo- 

try  and  abilities.     Seldom  it  happens  pular  as  a  tutor,  and  either  waa  igno- 

that  three  such  buds  of  promise  bios-  rant  of  the  arts,  ot  disdained  to  makd 

•otn  together  beneath   the   roof  of  an  use  of  them,   by  iririch  pupik   w*r* 

Irish  country  school-rooro.  made  to  swarm  around  others,  hia  ia' 


Dr.  Phelati'a  college  c« 
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whidi  h«  publialMd,  iodded,   "  Tba  Plunkeu  undertook  to  procure  that  in- 

Bible,  not  the  Bible  Society,"  opentnl  dulgcnce  Tor  him;  buleitber  he  did  oot 

in  tome  degree  againM  bit  >ucce«>      It  eivrt  hinuelr  as  nat  eipectcd,  or  the 

wu  pniwd  highly  by  (be  High  Cburcli  Oifsrd  prejudice!  of  the  Home  Secre- 

pviy.  but  it  excited  the  pious  iudigna-  ttry    were   not   to   b«   orercome,   and 

tim  of  ■  numerou*  tad  inSuenlial  cIih  Fbelui  once  mote  began  the  woM  with 

in  lodrty,  than  whom  there  are  few  a  wife  and  ■  curacy.      He  met  with  a 

mote  active  aa  friend*,  and  Done  lo  bit-  munificent  patron,  however,  ill  tlie  Pti- 

tar  and  indefatigable  a*  fbet.    No  won-  mate,  who  never   luSen   a   deaerving 

der  if  poor  Flielan  imarted  under  the  clergyman  to  languish  in  hii  tUoceae, 

laab.      In  1830,  he  wai  appointed  to  and  who  takea  a  laudable  pride  in  pro- 

prearh  the  "  Doaaellaa  Lecture*,"  and  motiiig  men  of  learning  and  ability, 

bia  ditcouraea  were  greatly  admired  for  Dr.    ^lelan  wa*  won  presented  to  a 

the  beauty  of  the  ityle  a*  much  a*  for  good  living  ( Killyman)  by  bit  Grace  ; 

tlw  itiieDglh  and  cloaeoeu  of  the  argu-  and  the  College,  to  mark  ilieiT  aenae  cUT 

inent.    But,  although  bia  aermoni  wen  hii  merit,  as  well  ai  lo  compentatc  him 

taaaterpiece*  of  compoaition,  he  wanted  for  the  loia  of  hi*  Feliowsbip,  agreed  to 

the   pbyiical    requiattes   which    go   to  beUow  upon  him  tbe  fint  benefice  M 

eonatitute  a  great  preacher.      Hi*  mice,  tbeir  disposal  (Artray),  the  cbiflce  of 

in  particular  wai  bad.  and  *o  weak  as  which  would  have  fallen  to  hia  turn  if 

to  be  almoat  baudible  in  (be  gallety  be  had  still  mnoined  in  college.    Thus, 

even  of  (be  Collie  diapel.      It  was  a*  at  the  time  of  hi*  death,  be  wa*  in  the 

a  controTcrsialist  that   be   shone.      In  poiaesijon  of  two  valuable  prefermenta. 

that  Aeld  the  peculiar  powera  of  hii  Since  Dr.  Phclan's  eiaminaiioii  by 

mind  were  brought  intoaction,  and  the  the  comtnittec  of  the  House  of  Lords, 

nriety  of  hi*  informatioa,  aa  well  as  the  in  IB35|  his  nama  has  been  but  little 

aculanaw  and  intrepidity  of  bis  charac-  before  the  public      His  tim*  ha*  been 

tar,    displayed  tbemaelvee.      TUs   Dr.  chiefly  engros*cd  by  the  pastoral  care 

Doyle  found  to  his  cost,  wben,  in  I8S4,  nf  his  eitensive  parisbei,  and  in  ihe  cul- 

he  launched  out  the  fint  of  hi*  flerce  tivatlon  of  the  graces  and  virtues  uf  do. 

tirade*  against  the  doctrine*   and  tbe  meatic  lifi^  which  his  many  amiable  and 

Citatiliabtuent  of  tbe  Church,  with  all  aocial  qualities  so  eminently  fitted  him 

that  conUeoca  of  naertion  which  goea  to  adorti.  —  Iriik  Papir, 
down  arith  the  multitude  tor  superior 
kliowlcdge.     Fbalan  look  hi*  we^>on* 

from  a  itan-boiiae  into  which  the  good  R. 
aaqr  Doctor  little  dreamt  of  any  Pri>. 

taatantdivineintrudingifor.beingwell  RODERICK,  tbe  Rev.  David, 
versed  in  tbe  Irish  language,  not  only  M.  A.,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Cholcsbury 
aa  it  ii  apoken,  but,  what  is  a  rare  ac-  in  Buck*,  and  Lecturer  of  CholcabuTy 
compliahment  even  in  Ireland,  being  and  Wi^nton;  Aug.  SI.  1800;  at 
familiar  with  its  written  ehaiacter,  Cholesbuty ;  aged  SE. 
he  lanaacked  tbe  Manuaeript-room  of  Mr.  Roderick  was  a  nadie  of  Wale* 
the  Collie  Library,  and  speedily  con-  and  denanded  fimn  one  of  the  most  il- 
vinced  the  world  that  he  knew  more  luitriou*  fainiliei  of  that  Principality, 
about  the  introduction  of  Christianity  Having  commenced  his  educatim  at 
into  Ireland,  and  even  about  the  re-  Hartuw,  be  completed  it  at  Queen's 
nowned  St.  Patrick,  than  Dn  Doyle  College,  Oifoid,  where  he  attained  the 
bimsalf.  A  pami^et  which  he  pul».  degree  of  M.A.  Nov.  IS.  lT6Sk  Ho 
lidied  under  tbe  Bgnature  of  "Declan"  was  a  Junior  Master  nf  Harrow  Schotd, 
(after  an  ancient  worthy  tf  the  Iriab  at  the  time  of  the  lale  Dr.  Parr  (then 
church  wbo  BoniidMd  before  tiie  do-  Second  Maiter)  becoming  a  candidate 
minion  of  the  Pope  wai  Mcogniied  in  for  the  Head  Mastoibip  in  ITTI ;  and 
tbe  "  btdf  isle,")  placed  ita  audMir  at  on  thatdiMinguisbed  icfaalar'sfailure  in 
the  bead  of  modem  controveraialiMt,  that  great  object  of  his  amlntion,  was 
and  the  redoubtable  J.  K.  L.  attempted  induced  from  strong  penonal  attach- 
to  aniwar  it  in  vain,  ment  to  accompany  turn  to  his  new 
In  1835,  Dr.  PheUn  withdrew  his  eatablisbment  at  Harrow.  Tbe  dr. 
name  from  tbe  College  book*  and  mar-  cumitance  is  thus  noticed  by  one  of  tbe 
ried,  having  previoti^y  endeavoured  to  le*medDoctar'sbiograpber*,Hr.  l^eld: 
ofataiua  di^Bustion  &om  the  King  to  — "FromHuTOwDr.ParrwaafoUowcd 
•nablB  him  to  retain  biifieUowabip.  Hr,  to  Stantmre  by  so  large  a  number  a* 
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ftirtjr  of  Idi  foniMr  achoUn ;  lod  thew, 
nja  Mr.  MBuricr,  were  in  gencnl  the 
Sower  of  tlie  ichcwl  in  the  lenilh  of 
iu  glocy.  Nor  WM  IhU»Il.  Another 
gntiffing  proof  wm  on  this  occasion 
eihikiled  of  the  sjmpaltij  which  uo- 
TDerited  pifferiog  ii  Bure  to  cieile ;  uid 
of  (be  cneem  and  adroiruian  which 
high  desert  seldom  futs  lo  call  forth, 
and  to  attach  with  ardent  demotion  to 
itielf.  The  ucond  aiabtant  under  (he 
iate  Dr.  Sumner  wu  the  R«t.  Datid 
Roderick,  who,  on  the  misnatioD  of 
Dr.  Pair,  wai  earneatly  lolialed  by  the 
l^ovemar  lo  remain  at  Harrow,  ajid  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  place  of  h«ad  asaist- 
ant  under  the  new  master.  But  from 
concern  or  indignation  at  the  wrong 
which  had  been  done  in  defeating  ctaioia 
so  justaslboaeofthe  rejected  candidate, 
he  resisted  all  their  entreaties ;  and  an- 
nounced hi*  determination  to  follow 
the  fortunea  of  his  fHend,  and  to  sup- 
port bj  his  name  and  his  serrices  the 
intended  establishment  at  Slanmore. 
The  credit  of  an  hooDurable  name,  ten- 
dered in  a  manner  so  encouraging  to 
Dr.  Pair,  was  jOffuUf  accepted  bf 
him  ;  and  the  services  of  an  instructor 
of  tried  fidelity  and  known  ability  were 
receiied  with  respectful  and  grateful 
regard  by  alt  Ihow  for  whole  benefit 
they  were  uaceasinglj'  eiertetL  Mr. 
Kodeiick  is  a  man  of  reiy  considerable 
power*  of  Dkind,  of  much  acquired 
knowledge,  and  of  great  moral  worlb  ; 
and  it  baa  alwayi  been  a  *ulyect  of  re- 

Eto  his  numerous  IHends  and  pu)nl9, 
none  of  the  preferments  of  the 
church  have  ever  been  bestowed  upon 
turn,  who  contributed  to  rtar  so  many 
of  its  firmest  supporters,  and  some  of 
it*  brightest  ornaments." 
How  long  Mr.  Rode 
the  profeuioi 
not  aware:  but  it  was  in  ITTG  that  the 
•cbool  of  Stanmora  was  broken  up.  Dr. 
Pair,  in  his  lait  will,  speaks  b  the 
warmest  terms  of  "  his  old  and  bl* 
trusty  friend."  After  baring  bequeathed 
a  small  legacy  and  a  mourning- ring 
to  the  Rev.  David  Roderick,  he  adds, 
"  wboae  sound  underManding,  whose 
vaiious  and  deep  learning,  whose  fidelity 
a*  a  Mend,  and  whose  uprigbtneas  and 


Dr.  John  Johnston  of  Birmingbaoi, 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Parr^s  funily^ 
he  furnished  much  important  assistance 
(See  particularly  Vol.  I.  pp.  SB-es, 
74-76;Vol.VIII.  pp.  239-235.)  Two 
of  his  letters  to  Dr,  Parr  are  given  in 
Vol.  VIII.  pp.  93I-S33. 

The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Maurice  in 
his  auto-biogimphicai  memoir*  (Part  IL 
pp.  47-131.),  has  given  a  long  de- 
scription of  a  tour  he  Umk  to  Netberby 
in  Cumberland,  and  thence  to  Glasgow, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Roderick,  in  the 
year  17TJ.  Mr.  Roderick  bad  been 
the  private  tutor  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Graham  of  Netberby,  and  bis  elder 
brother  Cbarles.  . 

Mr.  Roderick  was  formerly  Vicar  of 
Sherboume  and  Windnuh  in  Glouces. 
tershire.  He  was  presented  to  Chole*- 
bury  in  1784. 

During  many  yean  an  iiranediabia 
blindness  and  increasing  infirmities 
wholly  incapacitated  him  for  the  per- 
formance of  bis  ecclesiastical  duties,  and 
occaaioned  bis  liring  in  great  seclusiDn 
from  society ;  but  his  bout  was  always 
warm  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  bo- 
nevolence,  and  he  wa*  ever  ready  to 
afford  the  benefit  of  hi>  adrice,  aiid  to 
dispense  with  promptness  and  liberality 
the  rich  stores  of  his  mind,  to  all  who 
werv  desirous  or  capable  of  participating 
in  such  advantages Genllfman't  Ma- 


SANDFORD,  the  Right  Reverend 
Daniel,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
January    14.    1880;     -'    "J-'--      -■ 


of  fil^  years  • 

Mr.  Roderick  made  some  agreeable 
commimicalMns  to  Mr.  Field's  biogra- 
phy ;  and  to  the  larger  work  written  by 


„d63. 

Dr.  Sandford  was  descended  from  a 
highly  respectable  fiunily  in  Shropshire  ( 
and  vraa  foimerly  a  member  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  be  proceeded 
M.A.  1791,  B.D,  and  D.D.  IS09.  Ha 
settled  at  Edinburgh,  as  a  private  cler- 
gyman, between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago.  He  was  much  admired  as  a 
preacher,  his  matter  being  always  sound, 
hi*  manner  eicelleni,  his  voice  clear, 
distinct,  and  impressive.  He  became 
tbe  happy  means  of  commencing  and 
completing  the  union  of  ScMtiah  and 
English  Bpiicopalians  in  that  part  of 
Scotland,  by  which  the  respectability 
and  usel\ilncss  of  that  community  were 
much  promoted.  His  influence  in  this 
respect,  and  the  general  wanb  of  bl* 
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dnnettr,  induced  U>  nrerend  bretlinn  merchant,  the  well-lmown  ■uthor   of 

to  elect  him  to   be  their  Bishop  —  ui  aevend  itandnni  esuji  on  tnde   and 

Section  not  unammoui  only  on  their  political  econom^r ;  and  gnuidwm  of  tbe 

part,  but  earoMlly  desired.      Hi«  pro-  Ret.  Willimm  Tooke,   F.R.S.,  uitbor 

motion  mi  confirmed  irilh  equal  teal  of  "  The  Lire  of  Catherine  11."  andof 

by  the  Bishops,  by  whom  he  wu  eon-  other  popular  publicUioiu  relating  to 

(ccrated  on  the  9th  of  February,  1806.  Russia,  and  al^to  of  seTeral   valuable 

Ai  a  private  clergyman,  his  meriu  wilt  works  in    theology    and   general  litc- 

be  long  remembered  by  his  friends  and  rature. 

his  Hock.      The  mild  and  conciliating         Mr.  W.  Ejton  Tooke  was  educated 

manner  in  *hich  he  eterdsed  the  duties  at  Westminster  School,  and  Antshed  hii 

of  his  episcopal    oflice  was    geaerally  studies  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 

Ith,  by  his  clergy  in  particular.      The  where  he  soon  so  greatly  distinguished 

impressire    solemnity   with    which    be  bimseif  by  the  depth  and  exieni  of  Ma 

perfiirmed  the  religious  duties  apper-  enquiries  into  the  several  brancbes  of 

tnningto  that  offieeluu!  beenfrequcnily  Moral  and  Political   Philosophy,  and 

remailied,  and  was  indeed  remarkable,  by  the  acute  and  able  expression  of  bis 

His  piety  was  pure  and  unaffected,  and  sentiments  on  thou  subjects,  dtal  be 

dwrefore,  iti  the  private  duliei  of  bis  was  elected  President  erf'  the   Union 

prolbauon,  in  visiting  the  sick,  and  in  Sodety,  an  Institution  fbr  enquiry  atid 

consoling  the  aHUcted,  be  wu  particu-  debate,  consisting  of  a  numerous  and 

larly  admired  and  eminently  usefuL  highly  gifted  portion  of  the  Students 

Dr.    Sandford    was     the  author  of    of  tlie  Univenity.       He  quitted  Cam. 

"Lectures  on   Passion  Week,"   1797,  bridge    on   obtaining    his    degree    of 

8to.  dedicated  to  the  Queen;  "Sermons  Bachelor  of   Arts;    and,   by  his  own 

d>«gned  chiefly  for  Young  Persons,"  free  choice,  entered  in  die  menaotile 

180Z,  ISmo. ;  "  A  Charge  delivered  to  establi^ment  of  his  &ther  ;    still  de- 

Ihe  Clewr  of  die  Episcopal  Commu-  voting  his  unremitting  attention  to  the 

nlon  at  Edinburgh,"  1  SOT,  Ito. )    "  A  same  studies,   in  connection  with  the 

Sermon  for  the  Lancastrian  Schools;"  great   Io|HCe  of  commercial    policy  in 

1819,  8vo.      He  was  also  a  contributor'  which  be  was  now  more  immediately 

to  the  Classical  Journal.  interested.    He  had  been  tbr  some  time 

His  reniaias   were   interred  on  the  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  So- 

Slst  of  January,  in  the  burying- ground  cjetyforthe  KIHisionof  Useful  Know. 

adjoining  Sl  John's  Chapel.  The  fune-  ledge,  and  actively  engaged  in  rvvising 

ral  mu  private  ;  nevertheless  the  num-  and  preparing  trevtiseB  for  publication, 

ber  of  persons  who  attended  to  pay  the  Tbe  over  tension  of  mind,  occasioned 

last  tribute  of  respect  was  very  great,  by    these    absorbing     contemplations, 

TlwEpiscopsI  cUrgymen  of  the  diocese  which  were  not  only  unrelieved  by  the 

preceded  the  corpse,  which  was  followed  ordinary  relaiatj  '  " 


by  a  numerous  body  of  noblemen,  gen-  youUi,   but    too  frequently  Btlowed  to" 

tlemen,  and  clergymen  of  the  city,  in-  trespass  on   needfbl  hours   of  mt  — 

eluding  tliose  of  die  Establisbed  Church,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  caused' 

as  well  as  Dissenters.      The  Rev.  Mr.  that  morbid  stale  ofthe  brain,  which,ag- 

Lanc,    Bishop    Sandfatd's    son-in-law,  gravated  andaccelerated  bytheunustuil 

read  the  tervict.     The  Bishop  married  severity  of  the  weather,  produced  the 

a  Scottish  lady;  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  deplorable    event  —  thus    prematurely 

KeyteSandfbrt),M.  A.  oT  Christ  Church,  quenching  all  the  fond  hopes  which  his 

Oxford,  and  now  Professor  of  Greek  in  parents  were  justified  in  entertaining, 

die  Cnirei^ly  of  Glasgow,  is  his  eldest  but  which  constituted  the  least  portion 

son,  —  Cenf&mon'i  SfagnBiie,  of  his  cbiims  to  their  attachment,  as  his 
high  attainments  were  all  subserviertt 
to  the  better  feelings  of  duty  and  affec- 

T.  lion,  by  whidi  every  part  of  his  domes- 
tic conduct  was  influenced. 
TOOKE,    William    Eyton,     Esq.,         The  following  tribute  to  the  memory 

B.A.,  Jan.  97.  1830 ;  at  his  fadiet's,  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Tooke  appealed  in  the 

In  Richmond  Terrace,  on  his  twenty.  Morning  C/inmiek .-  —  "  The  lo»  oTtliis' 

fourth  birdt-day.  amiable,  able,  and  accomplished  young 

Ttds  much  lamented  young  gentle,  gentleman,  produced  a  great  senMU'an' 

man  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thos.  Tooke,  yesterday.      He  was  a  youfli  <rf  gnrt 

Esq.   F.R.8.,  the   eminent    Russian  promiw ;  and,  by  all  who  had  tbc h^- 


C^ooglc 
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pineM  of  kaowiag  him,  he  wu  eiceed-  be  tliiu  esrly  imbibed.       Mr.  WeMon 

iagly  beloved.      A  nioiE  generoui  Mid  alto  fonned  »a  euljr  frieodiJup  nitb  the 

benevolent  heart  thu   hia  never  bemt  late  £arl  of  Liabumei  who  wu  rejoiced 

williiQ  ■  huaum  boiom.      His  range  of  to  eniure  the  society  of  hia  fncad,  by 

infonnalioQ  was  unusually  extensive  for  conferring  on  him,  in  1 777,  the  living 

his  yean,  and  his  jud^naent  was  excel-  of  Mamhead,  in  which  parish  bis  lord-. 

lenL       He  bad  already  written  seieral  ship's  magnificent  seat  wsa  situate.    Of 

trealjiei  which  were  much  esteemed ;  the  unrivalled  beauties   of  thM   trulj 

and,  witJi  his  research  andiagiciiy,  and  noble  place,  to  all  who  have  visited  that 

uncompromising  love  of  truth,  had  liis  part  of  Devoniiliire,  it  will  be  needless 

life  been  spared,  be  could  not  have  failed  to   speak;    and   those  who  intinutely 

tobeconw  one  of  the  chief  oroantenls  knew  IVlr.  Weston,  can  appreciate  the 

of  his  age."  mutual  enjoyment  which  such  a  coo- 
following   Tuesday,  io  the  .church    of         In  17S4  Mr.  Weiioa  married  Miss 

St.  George,  Bloomsbury  i  andattended  Tientey  j  and  on  that  occasion  entirely 

to  the  grave  by  hia  immediate  relations  rebuilt  his  Panonage  House  on  a  scale 

andbynutnyuncerelysorrowingfiienda,  worthy  of  the  noble  situation  in  which 

ai  well  of  those  more  matured  in  lif<^  ititaiid9,overlodkingtbe  grand  estuary 

whose  confidence  and  approbation  be  oflbeEiei  but,  bow  uncertain  are  the 

had,  by  hia  many  amiable  qualities  and  schemes  of  this  life!  —  the  loss  of  hia 

Undeviating    correctness    of    conduct,  amiable  wife,  in  lT90,closed  Mr. Wes- 

coQciliated,  as  alto  by  several    young  ton's  enjoyment  of  this  situation;  and 

men  who  were  treading  equal  steps  with  he  quilted  the  scene  and  bis  preferment 

him  in  the  paths  of  usefulness.    Ofthe  there  forever.      He  resigned  this  living 

former  description  were  Kr  J.  W.  Lub-  to  hit  patron,  amply  btneflted  by  the 

bock;  W.  AUeLl,  £»].  MP.    Deputy  money  be  bad  expended  there.   He  also 

-•"••■'•  held,  from  17t"         ~ 

vonsbire,  the  sn 


Tfae  younger   port  of  the   attendants  His  first  publication   was  in    1784, 

consisted  of  Mr.  J.  W,  Lubbock,  Mr.  "  Hermesianax  :     uve    Coi^ecturte   in 

W.  H.  Ord,    Mr.  J.  Romily,  Mr.  E.  Atlienaeum,    alque    aliquot  Poetarum 

M.  Fitsgerald,  Mr.  Hildyord,  &c Grveorum  loco,  qua  cum  corriguntur 

MoalUy  Magaant.  el  expbcontur,  turn  carmine  donanlur," 
Sio.  The  title  of  this  work  was  taken 
from  the  name  of  a  Greek  Poet  in  the 

W.  days  of  Alexander  the  Groat. 

Jn  1785  be  published  "  A  Sermon 

WESTON,  the  Rev. Stephen,  B.D.  on  Isaiah,  liv.  IS,  19,30.;  in  which  It 

F.R.S.  F.S.A.  M.A.S.,  Jan.  B.  IS.SOi  has  been  endeavoured  to  preserve  Ih« 

at  his  hoitse  in  Edward  Street,  Port-  genuine  sense  and  original  meaning  of 

man  Square)  aged  83.  tlie  Prophet,  in  an  exact  and  lilenl 

This  elegant  scholar  was  bom  at  Ex-  translation."      Printed  at  Tolness,  Ito. 

cter  in  1747,  the  eldest  son  of  Stephen  In  ITSS,  "  An  Attempt  to  translate  and 

Weston,  Registrar  of  that  Diocese,  and  explain  the  Difficult    Passages  in  the 

grandson  of  Stephen  Weston,  Bishop  of  Story  of  Deborah,  with  the  As«staiice<rf' 

Eieter,from]7S4tolT43.    TheBibhop  Kenoicott'a    Collations,    Rossi's    Vei^ 

wasa  manof  eminentleamingand  cha-  sions,  and  Critical  Conjectures."  4lo. 

tactcr;  his  history  is  elegantly  told  on  In    17B!),  "  The    Provincial    Ball,"  a 

the  monument  erected  to  hia  memory  Poem  ;  also  "  The  Turtle-doves  of  Flo-    ' 

in  Eieter  catbedral,  and  must  be  read  rian,  in  French  and  English,"  printed 

in  its  own  correct  and  chaste  langiugc.  at  Caen,  by  Le  Itoy. 

Stephen  Weston,  whose  death  we  now  In  lT93and  1793,  in  two  volumo, 

record,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  from  8vo.    "  Letters  from  Paris."    In  1794, 

thence  went  to  Eielcr  College,  Oxford,  «  Elegia  Gisyiana,   Grsc^,"  4to.      At 

where  he  obtained  a  Fellowship.      He  the  same  period  were  published  two 

accompanied  3ir  Charles  Waruick  Bant-  other  Greek  translations  of  the  same 

fylde,  Bart.,  as  his  tutor,  in  an  exieo-  Poem,  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Ely, 

site  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  never  and   Mr.    Sim,  Fellow  of  Eton  (see 

W  that  taste  for  fonagn  society  which  Nichols's  Lilenr;  Atiecdolei,  vol.  ii. 
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p.  154.)     InlTSS,  » Conjecture*,  with  Soubah  Sag  to  the  Empnor  Anrrag- 

•ame    CommenB  and   IlluUnliant  of  >ebr,   in   Penian   and    I^ngliib,"    llo. 

Varioiu  Puaagu  in  the    Nev   TeM>-  In    1804,   "  Dant  and    Enteliiui   or 

nwnt,  partJcularlT  in  the  G«pel  of  St.  Bourke    and    the    Chicken/    CanaiDe 

Uatllww ;  to  which  ii  added,  ■  iipeci-  Latino,"       In    1B05,    "  Q.    Hoiadiu 

men  of  Notnon  the  Old  Teatament."  Flacciu,    cum     collatione    Sciiptwum 

Mr.  Weeton    bad   contriiiuted  to    tiie  GrKcorum   perpetua  et  notis  nomini- 

edition  of  1T8S  of  "  Bovyet'*  Coi^fec-  biuque   variorum    illuttratiu,   pnemil- 

tura*   on   the  New   Tettwnent."       In  tuntur  Oda  '  O  Fona  '  atque  ■  Inur- 

1799,   "  A    Fan    Sermon,"    4(a.      In  miHa    Veout'  e    Latino  in    Giwnim 

I  SOfi, '■  A  apedmen  of  the  Conformity  coa*er«e,"  Bto.       In   the  lame  yew, 

of  the  European  Language!,  particu-  "  Arahic  Aphorianu,  with  FeniaDCom- 

larlf  tha   Englkh,  with  the   Oriental  nicnti,"  Svo.      In    1005-6,   "  Eaitfaa 

Languages,  particutarlj  the  Peniian,  in  and  Metali,  Werner  and  Haiij."     In 

the  order  of  the  Alpliabet,  with  Notes  I80T,  "  Fiagment*  of  Oriental  LJlera- 

and  Authoritiei,"  Svo.      Another  edi-  lure,  with  an  outline  of  a  lUnling  on 

tioa  of  the  aame  work,  enlarged,  wai  a  curioui  China  Vaie,"STo.      In  ISOS, 

publiihed  in  the  next  year  {IBO.S).  "  The  Sunday  I..i3toni  for  the  Mom- 

At  the  peace  of  1802,  Mr.  WeRon  ing  and  Erening  Serricc  tfaniugbout 
took  an  early  opportuniiji  of  rerititing  the  Year,  with  Ihoae  for  Chriitniai.  Day 
the  French  metropoliai  and  u  great  and  Good- Friday;  illuitialed  with  a 
waa  his  pleasure  and  admiration,  that  in  perpetual  commentary,  notes  and  tndei. 
ISOS  for  the  title  lo  a  description  of  his  Part  I,  contajnlnff  the  nrtt  Lestons ; 
obsenrations,  he  adopted  that  of  "  The  Part  II.  eontiining  the  Seond  Les- 
Praise  of  Paris;  or,  a  Sketch  of  the  sons,"  followed  in  1809,  ISnm.  In 
French  Capital,  in  Extracts  of  Lellera  1809,  "  Ly  Tang,  an  Imperial  Poem, 
from  France,  in  the  summer  of  1802 ;  in  Chinese,  by  Kien  Lung;  with  a 
with  an  Index  of  many  of  the  Con-  translation  and  tutes,"  e*o.  "  Siao 
vents,  Churches,  and  Palaces,  not  in  ;u  Lin ;  or  a  small  collection  of  Chi- 
Ihe  French  Catalogue,  which  have  fur-  nese  chanden  analysed  and  decmn- 
nithed  pictures  for  the  Louvre  Gallery,  pounded,"  *ic.  Svo.  In  1810,  "  Coo- 
By  S.  W.  F.  R.S.,  F.S.  A."  1803.  Mr.  quest  of  the  Miaotaee,  eograied  (bj- 
Weston  found  much  less  real  altetalion  Mullow)  from  the  original  Chinese 
■a  Paris  than  might  have  been  eipect-  Poem,"  4to. ;  and  "  lUmalns  of  the 
ed  1  and  with  regard  to  libraries  he  Arabic  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
pronounced  it  a  more  convenient  resi-  Languages,  with  a  passage  from  Bid- 
dence  than  any  other  city  or  university  pay,  in  German,  Greek  and  Latin  hei- 
in  Europe.  He  always  retained  Uie  ameters,"  8io.  In  1812, '■  Specimenof 
greatest  partiality  fur  the  elegant  a  Chinese  Dictionary,  with  the  Keys 
arousemenu  and  lively  society  of  ilie  eiplained"  (engnvedbyMutlow),  4(0.; 
French  capital ;  and  during  the  last  and  Persian  and  English  Ambanadors, 
summer,  when  upwards  of  eighty,  he  with  fifteen  new  Persian  Tales,  and  a 
was  seen  there,  frequenting  (he  Th^lre  Portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Shiriey,"  tta. 
PratVfaise  and  other  places  of  public  Inl^l4,"PerHEn  Dislichsifrom  various 
resort.  We  may  here  also  notice  by  autborst  in  which  the  beauties  of  tbe 
anticipation  several  subsequent  produc-  language  are  exhibited  in  a  small  com- 
tions  of  Mr.  Weston,  the  result  of  his  pass,  and  may  be  easily  remembered," 
foreign  travel :  "  A  slight  Sketch  of  Bvo. ;  to  which  were  added,  additions 
Parisinits  improved  Sla(c,since  ISOS,"  to  his  "  Conformity  of  European  and 
1814,  Svo.  "  Euchiridion  Romie;  or  Oriental  languages."  "  Fan-Hy-Cbeu, 
Manual  of  detached  Remarks  on  the  a  tale  in  Chinese  and  English  i  with 
Buildings,  Pictures,  Statues,  Inscrip.  notes,  and  a  short  Gtammar  of  the 
tions,  Ac  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Chinese  language."  4to.  "  Porsoniana, 
Rome,"  1819,  ISmo.  ;  "  .\  Trimester  or  scraps  from  Porson's  rich  Feast." 
inFiBnceandSwi(zi.Tland,"iS21,Bvo.;  In  1815,  "An  Ode  to  Ilei  Imperial 
"  A  Visit  to  Vaucluse,"  1833,  Svo.  ;  Majesly  Catherine  the  Great,"  Svo. 
and  "  The  Englishman  Abroad,"  two  In  1SI5,  "  Episodes  from  the  Shah 
parts,  1824  and  IBS5,  Bm. ;  "Short  Nameh;ar  Annalsof  tbe  Persian  Kin^ 
Recollections  in  a  Journey  to  Pestum,"  by  Perdosee,  translated  into  English 
183S,  tSmo.  verse,"    Bvo.      In  1816,    "  A  Chinese 

In    180.1,    Mr.   Weaton    published  Poem  inscribed  on  Porcelain,  in  tha 

'  Tbe  Spirited  Bemonitrwice  of  It^ah  SSd  y«aT  of  Ibe  C;el«,  A.D.   lTT6i 
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with  ■  double  tranitation  >nd  not«,"  pIaj'ingonttMB>g[Hpe9,"(lT6 — 179.); 
ISmo.  In  181  a,  "  Nyg."  In  1819,  "  Aecqunt  of*  Coin  of  Geimanicopo- 
"  Id  Scava."  In  IS90,  •<  A  Ctiineu  lis"  318—319.);  "  Of*  Ronun  Altar 
Chronicle,  by  Abdnlli  oT  Bejzt ;  mns-  (bund  in  tbe  neighbourhoad  of  Aldslon 
bted  trom  the  Peisian,  vilh  nola  and  Moor  in  Cumberland"  (339—390.). 
eiplanations,"  Sro.  In  t  ss  i ,  "  Vojrage*  In  1814,  "  An  actount  of  an  inedilnl 
of  Hiram  and  Solomon."  In  I8ZS,  Seal  of  the  Ho>|iital  of  Burton  Luais 
■'PetrardiianB,"Bvo.  In  1BQ6,"  Historic  in  Leicestenhite,"  (iviii.^25.)  ;  "Of  a 
Notices  of  Towns  in  Greece,  and  other  large  Gold  Medal  of  Elinbeth  of  Ilun- 
Countriea  that  hare  struck  Coins,"  Svo.  gary  "  (438—134.).  In  1815,  "  Re- 
in 1SS9,  ■■  A  Supplement  to  the  Ger-  marks  on  Gog-  and  Magog,  ai  Ihey  are 
man  Grammar,  For  the  tue  of  SiudcnU  mentioned  in  Geneaia,  chap.  i.  *er.  2. ; 
in  that  Language,  1H29,"  8to.  The  in  Eiekiel,  chap,  iixiiii. ;  and  in  tbe 
lut  and  perhaps  most  useful  book  Reveklion  of  St.  John  tbe  Di*ine" 
which  he  published  WBs  in  1830,  "  An-  (269 — 966.)  i  "  Daeripa'on  of  a  Coin 
notations  on  tbe  Sunday  Lessons  for  of  the  Emperor  Vilalian,"  (967, 268. ) ; 
Morning  and  Evening  Service  through.  In  1816,  "  A  View  of  the  Opinion!  of 
out  tbe  Year,"  in  a  Ihicli  I2mo.  vsiioua  wrilers  on  the  identical  place 
Mr.  Weston  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  where  the  Ark  oT  Noah  retted,"  (30S — 
the  Royal  Sodety  in  IT99,  and  of  Ihc  305.);  On  the  Origin  and  Antiquitjr, 
Society  of  Antiqiurians  in  1794.  To  Use  and  Advantage  of  Cufic  Coins," 
(be  Archenilogia  he  contributed:  in  (309—3190-  In  ■  8 1 6, "  A  Letter  fivm 
1798,  "  Olxervjlions  on  Mr.  Towne-  Queen  Elitabeth  to  King  James  the 
ley'a  Antique  Bronie  Helmet,  disco-  Siithin  1592,"  (iii.  II,  I!.)-  In  I  SIR, 
vered  at  Itibchester  in  Lancaibire  "  Observations  on  the  bas-relief  sup. 
(vol.  XIII.  293 — 996.)  In  1800,  "Et-  posed  to  represent  the  Evil  Eye," 
platkMioni  of  the  liucriptionB  on  the  {99 — 101.);  "  A  Letter  from  Sir 
base  of  a  Lar  of  Mars,  discovered  in  Edward  Atkyns,  to  his  biother  Sir 
the  Fossdyke"  (iiv.  274.).  In  1801,  Robert  from  London,  during  the  fire 
'*  Observations  on  the  second  Arunde-  1666  "  ( lOi — 108.), 
lian  Marble"  (ibid.  33— 36.);  and  To  his  friends  Mr.  Weston  also  com- 
"  Eiplanations  of  an  unSnisbed  Fbn-  municated  a  number  of  ingenious  fugi. 
nician  Coin"  (ibid.  133—135.).  In  tire  essays,  both  in  prose  and  verse; 
1809,  "  Observations  on  the  Ogmian  amongst  which,  "  Cracherode  in  tlie 
Hercules  of  Lucian,  and  on  the  derir-  Shades,"  and  "  Tbe  tears  of  tbe  Book- 
ation  of  the  word  Ogham,"  (ibid  S44—  seileni  on  the  Death  of  J)r.  Gossett," 
948.)  In  1804,  "Explanation  of  a  will  be  readily  remembered.  The 
Cast  of  an  Inscription  taken  from  a  Co-  htunotout  epitaph  by  Mr.  Weston,  on 
lumn,  brought  from  a  private  House  Dryander  the  librarian  of  the  Royal 
near  Aboukir"  (ir.  SM,  39a).  In  Society,  is  preserved  in  Nichols's  Ijle- 
lBOf>,  "  Four  Lellen  on  unpublished  rary  Anecdotes,  vol.  ix.  p.  44. ;  also 
Greek  Coins"  (in.  9— IS.  8g,9a)  some  Latin  elegiac  verses '•  In  Mortem 
In  1807,  "  Account  of  an  Antique  Toupii,"  p.  496.  In  1T89,  he  conlri- 
Per^an  Gem"  libid.  135,  136.).  In  buled  notes  to  Shakipeare,  in  the  edi. 
1808,  "Account  of  B  Silver  Tetrsdram,  tion  by  Johnson  and  Steevens,  signed 
with  Siculo-Punic  characteis"  (151,  S.  W.  with  the  Taming  of  the  ^rew, 
159.)  ;  "  Of  an  inedited  Coin  of  Alex-  from  El  Conde  de  Lucanor,  in  Span- 
andcr  the  Great"  (179,  180.);  '■  Of  ish.  He  also  printed,  separately,  in 
a  curious  Coin  not  described  by  llie  1808,  >'  Sliort  Notes  on  Sliakspeare," 
writers  on  Gadir ; "  "  Of  a  curious  8vo.  He  was  formerly  an  occasional 
and  unique  Coin  of  Edcsa ; "  "  Of  a  contribulor  to  the  Gvnllenuui't  Maga- 
very  rare  Samaritan  Coin ;  and  of  a  sine  ;  and  also  to  tbe  Ctansical  Journal. 
Coin  struck  at  Cyparissa  "  (all  printed  Mr.  Weston  was  remarkable  for  the 
ibid.,  pp.  272 — 273.).  In  IHIO,  "  A  peculiarly  happy  manner  he  possessed 
Note  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  Swan-roll "  of  communicating    his    immense   and 

iilud.    163.);  "  A  translation  of  the  diverMlied  stores  of  erudition;  and  by 

nscription   on     the    Rosetta    Stone"  the  charm  of  his  CDnvennlion  he  wai 

(990— 924.);  "  Eiplanationofau  An-  the  delight   of  a  numerous  circle   of 

tique  Baccluuwlian  Cup"  (xvii.  113,  friends,  of  all  ages,  and  of  every  rank 

114.).      In    1819,    "  An    account  of  in  society.      His  frequent  trips  to  the 

"  —'  "        '  "  Continent,    and    constant    intercourse 

with  the  higher  cbsscs  of  society,  as 
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vcU  tba  l«wn*d  w  ibc  g^,  oBabled  orerumc  tlie  obMacIa  which  prqndice 

Um  to  form  •  Tduable  coUectioa  of  bad  raiwd  igaiaot  hii  efibns,  and  whidi 

"  ReminiweBCH,"  eontuBed  in  more  dinateoed  to  prerent  the  gtami  adop- 

thaaflnfTolumn.  ofTUioiuaitatifrom  tkon  of  hii  diacoreriw  and  imfnKis- 

which    u     eicelUnt     "  WeMooUa*"  awaU. 

miglit  be  seUctad.  Id  I8I9i  however,  a  duulw  of  iacsr- 

Tfacre  are   two   private  portnili  of  pontian  for  a  gas-lighl  and  coke  com- 

Mr.  Weston ;  one  eagnved  by  HaFding,  pany  was  obtained,  and  auccen  CTOwned 

from  ■  pirturt   painted   at  Rome,   in  hji  laboim  j  but  his  mind  having  been 

lT7J,uid  tbe  ether  recentlytakea,  aad  wholly  poawsied  with  tlte  prmeaitioa 

et4:bedby  Mn.  Davioo  Turner.— Cm-  of  an  object  of  Hjcb  public  importance, 

mon'i  Uagaane.  he  wai  loo  rc^rdless  of  Ui  own  pecu- 

WINSOR,   Ur.  FredeHck   Albert,  niary  inlereMs,  and  omitted  to  retain  B 

at  Paris,  in  bii  6Gtfa  year.  legal  power  over  the  adianlagea  which 

Mr.  Winur  vaa  the  founder  of  the  leaulted  from  hit  eieniiHu ;  he  unTor- 

Cai   Light    and    Coke    Company    in  tunatelf  triHted  too  much  for  his  reward 

London,  and  of  the  firat  ga>  company  to  the  booour  of  the  paities  with  whom 

which  wai  eHablithed  at  Parii.     From  he  was  engaged, 

hii  public  and  penatering  efibrt*  arose  Id  1815  be  extended  to  France  the 

theae   and  every  other  gas-Uglit  esta-  advantages  which  bad  attended  hi*  ef. 

blishmentwbichhatuncebeenfounded.  forts  in  England.      There,  too,  be  was 

It  will  be  recollected  thai  in  1803  the  first  to  establish  a  company  and 

Hr.  Winsoi  demonitraUtd  the  use  to  erect   gas    works :    but   rival    initavsts 

which  his    discovery   of    giS'lighting  cnated  other  companies,  in  defiance  of 

migbtbepublicLy  applied,  thougbmony  patent  privileges;    and  these  a&socia- 

men  of  high  scieatilic  reputatioD  denied  tions,  with  large  capitals,  undermined 

its  practiobility.      His  first  public  ei-  his  interesta,  and  be  again  gave  fortunes 

peiiment*  were  shown  at  the  Lyceum,  to  others  which  ought  to  have  been  hi* 

in  the   Strand ;  he  aflerwards  lighted  own  reward. 

with  gas  the  walla  of  Carlton  Palace  It  is  thus  that  a  life,  which,  it  may 
Gardens,  in  St.  James's  Farit,  on  the  truly  be  said,  has  been  an  honour  t« 
king's  birth-day,  in  IBOT  ;  and  during  England,  has  been  embittered,  if  not 
1S09  and  1810,  one  side  of  Pall  Moll,  abridged,  by  cares  and  ingnliluJe. 
tnan  the  house  which  he  tlien  occupied  After  all  the  services  which  he  rendered 
in  that  slreeL  His  house  was  for  many  to  bis  country  and  to  the  world,  and  the 
years  openly  shown,  fitted  up  with  gas-  gains  whichindividuals  have  realised  by 
lights  throughout,  to  eibibit  to  the  his  discoveiies,thefounderof  gas-tight- 
legislature  utd  the  country  the  pncti-  ing  has  left  no  other  legacy  to  his  family 
eability  of  his  plans.  than  the  remembrance  of  his  virtue^ 
The  memorial  to  bis  late  Majesty  and  of  those  talents  by  which  the  pte- 
George  III.  fwa  charter,  and  the  evi-  sent  and  future  generationa  have  been 
dence  taken  in  Parliament  and  before  andwUI  be  benefited: 
the  Privjr  Council,  bear  testimony  to  g.  vobis. 
the  indefatigable  and  unremitting  iral 
with   which    be   penetered,    until   he  ilanlhli,  ifngatine. 


END    or   THE    FIFTEEMTU    VOLUME. 
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